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THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW. 


SUGGESTIONS   TOWARD   A   THEORY    OF   THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL   DISCIPLINES. 

IN  the  Psychological  Review  (Vol.  Ill,  pp.  357-70),  Professor 
Dewey  maintains  in  his  discussion  of  the  Reflex  Arc  that 
the  sensation  appears  always  in  consciousness  as  a  problem  ;  that 
attention  could  not  be  centered  upon  a  so-called  element  of  con- 
sciousness unless  the  individual  were  abstracting  from  the  former 
meaning  of  the  object,  and  in  his  effort  to  reach  a  new  meaning 
had  fixed  this  feature  of  the  former  object  as  a  problem  to  be 
solved.  The  illustration  used  is  the  well-worn  one  of  the  child 
and  the  candle.  He  has  burned  his  fingers  before  in  dealing 
with  a  moving  bright  object,  and  he  has  played  with  bright  ob- 
jects. There  are  then  at  least  two  tendencies  to  action,  that  of 
withdrawing  the  hand  from  the  object  that  burns,  and  that  of 
reaching  out  for  a  plaything.  In  the  conflict  between  these  two 
tendencies  the  bright  yellow  dancing  something  is  shorn  of  its 
objective  meaning  in  the  child's  former  experience,  and  he  is 
trying  to  learn  what  it  is.  While  it  is  thus  deprived  of  its 
objective  value,  while  it  is  no  longer  a  stimulus  to  action,  it  may 
become  a  sensation.  But  with  knowledge  of  its  real  nature  it 
ceases  to  appear  in  this  form  in  consciousness.  It  can  be  sensa- 
tion no  longer  until  it  again  becomes  the  center  of  a  problem 
episode  in  experience.  I  may  have  carried  Mr.  Dewey's  doctrine 
beyond  the  statement  given  in  the  article  on  the  Reflex  Arc,  but 
I  think  that  the  statement  represents  what  Mr.  Dewey  would 
admit.  At  least  such  a  statement  is  possible  from  the  standpoint 
which  Mr.  Dewey  takes,  and  admitting  it  for  the  sake  of  discus- 
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sion,  I  wish  to  point  out  what  its  bearing  upon  the  different 
philosophical  disciplines  may  be. 

The  assumption  made  here  is  that  all  analytical  thought  com- 
mences with  the  presence  of  problems  and  the  conflict  between 
different  lines  of  activity.  The  further  assumption  is  that  it  con- 
tinues always  to  be  an  expression  of  such  conflict  and  the  solution 
of  the  problems  involved ;  that  all  reflective  thought  arises  out 
of  real  problems  present  in  immediate  experience,  and  is  occupied 
entirely  with  the  solution  of  these  problems  or  their  attempted 
solution ;  that  this  solution  finally  is  found  in  the  possibility  of 
continuing  the  activity,  that  has  been  stopped,  along  new  or  old 
lines,  when  such  reflective  thought  ceases  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  prove  this  to  be  true,  but  simply 
try  to  see  where  metaphysics,  psychology,  deductive  and  in- 
ductive logics  (I  refer  here  to  the  procedures  of  these  sciences, 
not  their  general  theories),  ethics,  aesthetics,  and  the  general 
theory  of  logic  would  fall  within  a  reflective  process  so  stated. 

The  order  of  the  disciplines  stated  above  implies  a  dialectic 
within  the  act,  which  I  wish  to  confess  to  at  once.  Metaphysics 
I  wish  to  identify  with  the  statement  of  the  problem.  It  may 
take  psychological  form  or  not.  If  the  result  of  the  recognition 
of  the  problem  is  only  to  bring  to  consciousness  the  meaning  of 
the  object  in  terms  of  past  experience,  we  get  the  universal — the 
ideal — and  the  use  of  the  object  thus  defined  can  be  systematized 
in  a'manner  which  is  described  in  deductive  logic.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  abandon  the  old  universals — the  interpretations  in- 
volved in  the  objects  as  we  have  constructed  them — and  frankly 
look  forward  to  a  new  meaning,  the  immediate  experience  can 
claim  only  subjective  validity,  and  we  have  the  subject  matter 
with  which  psychology  deals.  The  use  of  this  material  to  reach 
the  new  universal  is  evidently  the  procedure  of  inductive  logic. 
The  application  of  either  of  these  methods  to  conduct  as  a  whole, 
in  their  relation  to  the  ideal  or  to  the  larger  self  to  be  attained, 
fulfils  the  function  of  ethics,  while  aesthetics  deals  with  the  artistic 
representations  of  the  object  either  as  ideal  or  as  a  phase  in  the 
process  of  development.  Finally,  the  general  theory  of  the  in- 
telligent act  as  a  whole  would  fall  within  that  of  logic  as  treated 
in  works  such  as  that  of  Hegel. 
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Where  our  conscious  activity  finds  itself  unable  to  pass  into  an 
objective  world  on  account  of  the  clash  between  different  tenden- 
cies to  action,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  an  analysis  of  these 
spontaneous  acts  and  therefore  upon  the  objects  which  get  their 
content  from  them.  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  latter  assumption 
which  is  indeed  in  accord  with  some  of  the  best  psychological 
analysis  of  the  present  time.  It  is  otherwise  stated  as  the  teleo- 
logical  nature  of  the  concept,  and  affirms  that  the  meaning  of  the 
object  is  derived  entirely  from  our  reaction  upon  it,  or,  in  other 
words,  our  use  of  it.1 

It  would  follow  from  this  recognition  of  the  nature  of  the 
known  object  that  the  conflict  of  two  uses  or  reactions  in  the 
same  instance  would  inevitably  lead  to  an  analysis  of  the  activi- 
ties themselves,  if  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  action  did  not 
take  place.  However,  the  analysis  would  not  at  first  be  of  the 
activity  as  a  psychical  state.  The  question  would  be  what  the 
real  nature  of  the  object  is.  A  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  a 
person  just  met,  representing  conflicting  tendencies  to  greet  him  as 
an  acquaintance  and  to  treat  him  as  a  simple  passer-by,  does  not 
at  once  suggest  to  us  his  form  with  its  color  and  other  qualities  as 
a  series  of  sensations,  though  this  is  implicitly  involved.  We  are 
busy  in  the  study  of  the  object,  finally  perhaps  placing  him  as  one 
whom  we  have  not  met  before,  but  who  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  some  one  of  our  acquaintance.  This  involves  the  bring- 
ing to  consciousness  the  idea  of  the  friend,  his  form  and  features, 
gestures  and  bearing,  while  the  more  or  less  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  make  this  image  coalesce  with  the  form  before  us,  tends  to 
emphasize  the  points  of  contrast,  that  is  to  form  another  image 
which  is  not  able  to  represent  the  object  before  us  satisfactorily. 
While  we  do  not  question  the  objective  validity  either  of  our 
mental  pictures  of  the  friend,  or  yet  of  the  reality  of  the  impression 
of  the  man  whom  we  are  in  the  presence  of,  there  is  little  ten- 
dency to  advance  to  the  subjective  character  of  the  state  of  con- 
sciousness. Furthermore,  if  the  image  which  is  called  up  is  one 
which  represents  fixed  habits,  especially  those  bearing  pronounced 
moral  sanction,  we  may  affirm  the  reality  of  these  ideas  as  over 

1  James,  Psychology ,  Vol.  II,  p.  332. 
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against  the  seeming  contradiction  before  us.  Such  instances  are 
found  often  enough  in  our  lives.  Every  question  of  expediency  is 
apt  to  lead  to  such  a  result.  A  moral  line  of  conduct  has  become 
identified  with  certain  objects.  For  example,  the  right  to  the  use 
of  what  is  termed  property  being  once  fixed,  the  expenditure  of 
it  in  luxuries  while  others  may  be  starving  arouses,  when  the 
problem  is  felt,  first  of  all  the  idea  of  property  itself  as  it  is 
represented  in  all  the  business  transactions  of  life.  This  may  be 
affirmed  in  spite  of  the  contradiction  between  it  and  the  tenden- 
cies to  demand  assistance  for  the  suffering.  The  presence  of 
such  conflicts,  between  habitual  interpretations  of  the  meaning 
of  the  goods  of  life,  and  opposite  lines  of  conduct  with  reference 
to  them,  tends  to  the  conscious  formulation  by  most  of  us  of  a 
moral  code  in  more  or  less  abstract  terms.  If  we  are  able  to 
live  pretty  consistently  up  to  such  a  code,  and  to  ignore  the  con- 
tradictions that  persist,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  meta- 
physics. 

A  metaphysical  situation  implies  that  the  problem  persists  and 
cannot  be  ignored.  To  affirm  the  reality  of  the  idea,  i.  e.,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  object  in  terms  of  past  experience — our  own  or  that  of 
the  community — we  must  deny  to  certain  elements  of  experience, 
interpreted  also  in  terms  of  the  past  activity,  the  like  reality.  A 
theological  dogma  may,  for  example,  affirm  the  reality  of  our 
teleological  interpretation  of  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  deny 
reality  to  the  mechanical  interpretation  which  the  physical  sciences 
suggest  Or,  in  the  type  of  metaphysical  thought  found  in  Plato, 
the  reality  of  the  idea  may  be  affirmed  at  the  expense  of  that  of 
our  entire  sensuous  experience.  Metaphysics  is  then  a  statement 
of  an  essential  problem  in  permanent  form,  in  terms  of  the  reality 
of  an  idea  or  system  of  ideas  and  the  unreality  of  that  which  con- 
flicts with  it.  The  solution  of  the  problem  carries  with  it  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  problem  and  the  metaphysical  system  at  the  same 
time.  The  conception  of  an  immanent  deity,  making  possible, 
for  example,  the  harmonizing  of  the  teleological  and  mechan- 
ical interpretations  of  nature,  up  to  that  point  solves  the  problem 
and  banishes  the  metaphysical  deus  ex  machina  from  the  system 
of  thought.  Of  course  this  change  will  not  necessarily  affect 
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other  metaphysical  features  of  theology.  But  in  case  it  is  ac- 
cepted, special  providences  would  be  no  longer  necessary  to  ex- 
plain what  happens.  Our  modern  teleological  psychology  which 
finds  the  unity  of  the  object  and  of  the  world  in  our  own  activity, 
dissipates  the  conflict  between  the  one  and  the  many  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  problem  with  which  Plato  was  struggling. 
A  psychological  interpretation  of  experience  makes  it  possible  to 
affirm  both  the  reality  of  the  one,  and  the  reality  of  the  multitudi- 
nous elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  object,  and  in  so  doing 
deprives  the  metaphysical  system  of  its  raison  d'etre. 

The  presence  of  such  an  idea,  whose  reality  is  maintained  over 
against  conflicting  elements  in  experience,  requires  that  we  should 
rigidly  distinguish  in  experience  what  is  real  and  what  is  to  be 
ignored  or  denied.  We  must  be  able  to  apply  the  idea,  and  the 
dominance  of  the  idea  cannot  but  bring  to  consciousness  the 
method  by  which  this  must  be  done.  Deductive  reasoning  is 
nothing  but  the  organization  of  one's  world  upon  the  basis  of 
certain  ideas,  implying  that  we  either  deny  the  existence  of  that 
which  does  not  accord  therewith,  or  else  ignore  it.  When,  how- 
ever, the  technique  has  in  this  manner  been  made  conscious,  it 
may  be  used  to  aid  us  in  the  application  of  universals  which  are 
not  necessarily  metaphysical.  Thus  while  deductive  logic  had 
its  rise  as  the  organon  of  a  metaphysical  system,  and  served 
to  separate  the  real  from  the  unreal,  it  becomes  a  general  organon 
that  is  applied  universally,  serving  to  separate  not  the  real  from 
the  unreal  but  the  known  from  that  which  is  to  be  ignored  for 
the  time  being  only. 

The  next  step  in  the  dialectic  of  reflective  consciousness  is  found 
in  the  conscious  solution  of  the  problems  which  are  registered  and 
systematized  in  metaphysics.  A  successful  solution  implies  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  reality  of  all  elements  that  enter  into  the  experi- 
ence. Such  reality  implies  further,  in  logical  terms,  that  all  elements 
shall  fall  under  universals  whose  validity  is  recognized  ;  for  all  our 
knowledge  is  through  universals  and  must  be  through  universals. 
In  psychological  terms,  it  implies  that  the  concepts  of  the  object, 
representing  the  values  of  past  reactions,  though  they  are  now  in 
conflict,  shall  be  so  harmonized  that  the  values  of  each  may  appear 
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in  a  new  concept,  that  each  type  of  reaction  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  the  new  activity.  For  example,  if  the  problem,  which 
is  implied  in  the  essentially  metaphysical  substance  of  imponder- 
able ether,  is  to  be  solved,  both  the  elements  which  are  implied 
in  the  energy  of  mass  (which  should  appear  in  any  medium  as 
physics  has  defined  media,  but  which  is  denied  in  imponderable 
ether)  and  that  of  vibration  must  receive  universal  validity,  or 
otherwise  stated,  and  assuming  that  a  theory  of  energy  could 
solve  the  problem,  a  new  method  of  treating  all  physical  phe- 
nomena, a  new  reaction  which  involves  all  that  is  true  in  all  our 
processes  of  physical  measurement  and  determination  must  take 
the  place  of  those  which  have  come  into  conflict  in  this  instance. 
If  the  conflict  is  not  a  mere  mistake,  and  if  it  is  necessary  within 
our  known  world,  it  can  be  overcome  only  by  the  appearance  of 
a  new  universal  or  habit  of  reaction.  In  the  second  place,  the 
solution  of  a  metaphysically  stated  problem  can  be  achieved 
only  by  admitting,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  the  inadequacy  of 
the  old  and  so  its  lack  of  objective  validity,  and  advancing  toward 
a  new  universal  whose  objective  validity  cannot  yet  be  recog- 
nized, with  the  hope  that  in  this  way  a  new  known  world  shall 
arise  in  the  place  of  the  old.  This,  of  course,  holds  only  for  the 
conscious  solution  of  the  problem.  Countless  necessary  prob- 
lems have  arisen  in  the  history  of  human  society  that  have 
reached  solution  in  the  gradual  appearance  of  new  conceptions 
and  the  adaptation  of  old  methods  of  action,  which  have  thus 
become  equal  to  situations  in  which  irrepressible  conflict  first  ex- 
isted. The  solution  that  we  are  referring  to  here  is  not  this  un- 
conscious change  by  which  one  generation  differs  from  the  next 
with  no  historical  sense  of  wherein  this  difference  lies  and  with 
no  anticipation  of  further  fundamental  change.  It  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  change  that  is  the  essential  step  in  the  dialectic 
of  reflective  consciousness.  Furthermore,  just  as  the  metaphys- 
ical situation  has  given  a  technique  in  the  statement  of  the 
problem,  with  the  inestimable  advantage  that  flows  from  it,  so  the 
consciousness  of  the  process  by  which  we  change  from  the  old 
universal  to  the  new  carries  with  it  the  acceleration  which  always 
accompanies  the  addition  of  reflection  to  any  instinctive  activity. 
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As  indicated  above,  the  necessary  result  of  consciously  advanc- 
ing to  the  solution  of  an  inevitable  problem  in  human  experience 
is  the  acceptance  of  a  position  midway  between  the  old  universals, 
whose  validity  is  abandoned,  and  the  new  universal,  which  has  not 
yet  appeared.  And  this  is  a  result  that  affects  implicitly  the  whole 
world  of  knowledge ;  for  that  world  is  an  organic  whole  in  which 
no  necessary  part  can  be  changed  without  involving  all  the  rest. 
To  assume  the  attitude,  therefore,  of  solving  a  necessary  problem, 
implies  a  willingness  to  completely  invalidate  one's  known  world. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that,  even  in  an  age  of  conscious  progress, 
such  an  attitude  is  not  explicitly  taken  by  very  many  who  are 
honestly  attacking  problems  in  a  scientific  spirit,  that  they  not 
only  make  many  reservations  within  which  they  do  not  expect 
scientific  inquiry  to  reach,  but  also  that  they  fail  to  recognize 
their  known  world  as  an  organic  whole  which  cannot  be  changed 
in  essential  parts  without  changing  in  toto.  However,  within  the 
province  where  they  do  apply  the  scientific  method  they  are  ready 
to  make  the  Cartesian  clean  sweep  of  all  objective  validity,  and 
having  adopted  the  method  they  cannot  consistently  hesitate  to 
continue  it  as  fast  as  they  recognize  that  the  province  affects  the 
whole. 

In  the  third  place,  in  the  presence  of  the  conflict  we  reach  univer- 
sals which  are  the  result  of  abstraction  from  the  immediate  conflict- 
ing elements.  The  child  has  before  him  that  which  is  neither  the 
object  which  burned  nor  yet  the  plaything.  It  is  something  behind 
each  and  true  of  each — a  bright  moving  object  we  will  say.  It  car- 
ries with  it  a  certain  amount  of  the  reality  of  each.  It  is  in  so  far 
objectively  valid.  A  primitive  metaphysical  attitude  may  maintain 
itself  here  as  it  did  among  the  early  Greek  thinkers.  It  is  that 
out  of  which  they  both  or  all  spring,  if  the  young  child  could  only 
become  metaphysical  (and  there  is  an  early  period  within  which 
the  child  is  markedly  so  and  is  in  search  of  pure  being).  But  if 
he  wishes  to  know,  not  that  out  of  which  they  both  spring,  but 
which  of  the  two  it  is,  and  if  he  insists  on  finding  out  how  he  can 
distinguish  between  the  two,  he  makes  the  bright  moving  object 
merely  the  starting  point  of  a  scientific  investigation.  In  doing 
this  he  must  ascribe  to  it,  hypothetically,  different  values  for 
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which  he  has  as  yet  no  sufficient  objective  validity.  He  knows 
that  it  is  more  than  a  bright  moving  object,  but  he  is  not  sure 
that  it  is  something  that  has  burned  him,  nor  yet  that  it  is  a  pos- 
sible plaything.  If  he  could  turn  his  attention  upon  it,  he  would 
have  to  say  that  it  is  for  the  time  being  simply  an  experience  of 
his  own  that  is  confined  to  his  consciousness,  that  represents  ex- 
periences that  have  been  objectively  valid  in  the  past  and  a  pos- 
sible future  object.  In  a  word,  the  result  of  consciously  attempt- 
ing to  solve  a  necessary  problem  is  to  render  one's  world,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  affected  by  the  problem,  psychical,  and  the  technique 
of  the  solution  is  psychology.  I  wish  to  insist  that  this  con- 
sciousness does  not  become  psychical  with  the  mere  abstraction 
resulting  from  the  conflict  of  reactions.  The  bright  moving  ob- 
ject is  objective.  And  it  is  conceivable  that  the  analysis  may 
stop  here  and  go  no  further.  It  is  only  when  the  child  refuses 
to  accept  the  abstraction,  and  insists  that  his  tendencies  to  action 
shall  not  be  checked,  but  have  the  larger  field  for  expression 
which  will  come  with  the  new  object,  that  the  experience  neces- 
sarily becomes  psychical.  And  it  becomes  psychical,  therefore, 
because  the  tendencies  to  action  assert  themselves,  seeking  to 
adjust  themselves  to  each  other.  It  is  this  process  that  falls 
peculiarly  within  the  phase  of  attention.  There  is  the  hesitating 
movement  of  the  finger  toward  the  flame  representing  both  ten- 
dencies, that  to  grasp  and  that  to  withdraw,  but  it  is  more  than 
either.  There  is  involved  the  assumption  that  the  hand  can  be 
used  to  deal  with  hot  objects,  not  simply  to  get  out  of  their  way. 
It  is  a  hypothesis  tested  with  fear  and  trembling.  It  includes 
both  elements,  both  the  readiness  to  withdraw  from  danger  and 
to  manipulate  the  distant  object  revealed  by  the  eye,  reacting 
upon  each  other  so  as  to  produce  the  action  of  dealing  with  an 
object  in  an  entirely  new  way,  and  thus  producing  for  the  child  a 
new  object.  Here  we  have  the  characteristics  of  attention,  not 
simply  the  absorption  in  the  bright  moving  object,  but  the  con- 
trol of  different  reactions  upon  it  by  each  other  l  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  type  of  activity  including  both.  One  finds  in 
attention  not  only  concentration,  but  that  which  concentration 

i  Contr.  of  the  Phil.  Dept.  of  the  U.  of  C. ,  Angell  and  Moore  ;  I,  p.  8. 
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implies,  control,  and  control  can  exist  only  where  there  is  some- 
thing definite  to  be  done  which  is  consciously  involved  in  the 
whole  doing  of  it.  This  does  not  take  place  through  a  statement 
of  what  the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  act  is  to  be.  The  child 
cannot  say  to  himself,  '  I  must  learn  to  handle  a  hot  bright  object.' 
For  to  him  there  has  been  no  element  of  handling  in  his  experi- 
ence of  hot  objects  whether  bright  or  not.  The  hot  object  was 
one  to  be  withdrawn  from.  And  in  his  manipulation  of  play- 
things there  had  been  nothing  to  be  avoided.  The  two  activities 
are  here  quite  distinct,  as  therefore  are  the  objects.  The  control 
lies  in  the  fact  that  both  reactions  are  excited  at  the  same  moment 
and  must  in  some  way  both  reach  expression.  The  old  world 
contained  objects  to  be  withdrawn  from  and  those  to  be  manipu- 
lated in  play,  the  new  world  is  to  contain  objects  that  are  to  be 
so  manipulated  that  he  does  withdraw  from  the  danger  connected 
with  them.  Just  what  that  object  is  to  be,  depends  upon  the  re- 
sult of  the  investigation.  It  cannot  therefore  serve  as  control. 
It  is  only  the  necessity  of  bringing  both  tendencies  to  expression 
in  their  interaction  upon  each  other  that  does  and  can  exercise 
such  control.  There  is  of  course  no  place  in  this  paper  for  an 
adequate  analysis  of  attention.  I  wish  only  to  point  out  that,  in 
the  attentive  processes  which  arise  at  these  problematic  points  in 
experience,  the  control  which  is  an  essential  part  of  attention 
cannot  be  found  in  a  world  of  objective  validity — for,  so  to  speak, 
the  old  is  abandoned  and  the  new  is  not  yet  in  existence — but  is 
found  in  the  relation  to  each  other  of  different  tendencies  to  act 
which  have  been  forcibly  divorced  from  the  old  objects  and  can 
only  find  expression  through  the  mediation  of  a  new  object. 
Both  the  subject  matter  of  the  experience  and  the  process  by 
which  the  new  arises,  are  necessarily  subjective. 

We  have  identified  the  formation  of  the  hypothesis  with  the 
psychical  state.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  here  between  the 
psychical  state,  as  it  actually  appears  in  the  presence  of  problems, 
and  the  ghost  of  it  which  we  deal  with  in  psychological  text- 
books. In  experimental  psychology,  for  example,  we  generally 
deal  with  states  of  consciousness  which  do  not  appear  as  psy- 
chical to  us  in  the  slightest  degree.  What  actually  is  taking 
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place  is  the  recognition  of  things  whose  objective  reality  we  do 
not  contest,  and  which  we  have  no  motive  to  state  in  terms  of 
our  own  consciousness  as  distinct  from  that  of  anyone  else,  or  in 
a  state  of  consciousness  which  is  distinguished  from  every  one 
that  has  taken  place  before.  The  peculiarity  of  a  psychical  state 
is  that  it  is  absolutely  sui  generis  in  our  life.  It  has  elements  of 
the  immediate  present  that  mark  it  off  from  any  that  has  gone 
before  or  will  come  after.  From  all  these  peculiarities  we  neces- 
sarily abstract  in  objective  knowledge.  When,  however,  that  ob- 
jective knowledge  is  at  fault  and  we  are  forced  to  correct  and  feel 
our  way  to  something  new,  we  bring  out  vividly  the  peculiar 
marks  of  the  immediate  experience  and  are  in  the  presence  of 
that  which  is  psychical — as  that  of  the  individual  and  of  a  par- 
ticular moment  in  his  life  to  the  complete  distinction  from  every 
other  moment  present  or  past.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  psycho- 
logical experiment  we  are  dealing  with  what  is  generally  perfectly 
objective.  It  is  only  by  an  inference  that  we  can  go  from  this  to 
the  psychical,  and  that  inference  is  too  often  one  that  rests  upon 
an  epistemological  basis  not  distinguishable  from  Hume's  or  Ber- 
keley's :  to  wit,  that  we  can  reduce  all  experience  to  states  of 
individual  consciousness  in  which  form  we  may  recognize  their 
ultimate  validity.  To  do  this,  however,  is  to  objectify  the  psy- 
chical state,  and  deprive  it  of  the  very  elements  that  have  ren- 
dered it  psychical. 

The  marks  of  the  psychical  state  are  not  such  that  they  can 
be  universalized  to  form  a  concept  in  the  sense  here  implied. 
The  peculiar  content  of  them  resists  all  such  generalization. 
What  can  be  generalized  is  their  position  in  the  act,  the  when 
and  the  how  of  their  appearance.  What  we  generally  refer  to, 
when  we  are  speaking  of  psychical  states,  are  elements  of  the 
objects  which  are  simply  abstracted  from  the  objects  themselves. 
I  speak  of  the  color  *  red,'  and  in  so  doing  have  in  mind  something 
that  I  have  abstracted  from  certain  red  objects.  To  get  a  con- 
crete picture  of  this  I  call  to  mind  the  visual  picture  of  the 
object,  if  I  do  not  look  at  the  object  itself.  In  either  case  the 
object  is  itself  known  as  objective ;  for  even  the  picture  of  the 
imagination  is  objective  so  long  as  it  is  dealing  with  the  elements 
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of  an  objective  world,  which  is  not  questioned,  however  fantastic- 
ally it  is  put  together.  What  fascinates  is  the  presence  of  such  a 
picture  in  the  midst  of  such  an  unquestioned  world.  The  red  of 
a  sunset  never  seen  on  sea  or  land  is  not  one  that  is  necessarily 
psychical,  but  one  that  is  replete  with  the  emotional  value  which 
is  absolutely  merged  in  the  outer  world.  Our  world  is  at  best 
one  of  consciousness,  and  no  amount  of  analysis  of  this  world 
into  elements  will  get  to  the  psychical  state  unless  the  conditions 
out  of  which  the  psychical  arises  are  present.  Elements  of  con- 
sciousness are  not  as  such  elements  of  a  psychical  character. 
Nor  yet  are  those  which  can  be  definitely  connected  with  par- 
ticular nervous  phenomena  of  the  individual  psychical  states.  It 
is  not  the  identification  of  the  state  with  the  individual  that  makes 
it  psychical,  but  it  is  his  recognition  of  it  as  his  own,  his  atten- 
tion to  those  peculiarities  which  mark  it  off  not  only  from  the 
consciousness  of  any  one  else  but  also  from  any  other  state  of 
his  own  life,  that  render  it  psychical.  The  parallelistic  theory 
sets  up  the  individual  of  experience  and  compares  the  world 
as  he  sees  it  with  the  world  which  our  science  assumes  to  exist 
free  from  all  individual  error,  and  tries  to  combine  the  two  series. 
It  is  not  denied  that  the  individual's  experience  is  entirely  ob- 
jective in  its  character.  We  are  merely  comparing  the  object 
of  his  perception  with  that  which  the  scientist's  methods  of 
exact  measurement  reveal.  I  see  a  red  house  which  is  for 
me  an  object  in  a  real  world  and  in  no  sense  psychical.  The 
scientist  measures  the  vibrations  of  light  represented  in  that 
red,  and  shows  that  there  is  a  complete  gulf  between  the  red  of 
perception  and  the  red  of  certain  vibrations.  He  may  call  the 
one  psychical  and  the  other  objective.  But  his  observations  are 
no  more  objective  than  is  the  original  perception  of  the  red 
house.  He  has  taken  a  part  of  his  experience  which  is  more 
reliable  than  another  and  has  shown  that  the  two  stand  in  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  each  other,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  this 
relation  throughout.  That  one  set  can  be  related  to  his  nervous 
states,  or  at  least  that  its  errors  are  more  completely  stated  in 
certain  nervous  conditions  than  in  the  other,  throws  no  light  upon 
the  case.  An  engineer  who  estimates  from  a  glance  the  grade  of 
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a  hill  and  then  corrects  his  judgment  from  the  tracing  of  the 
leveler,  is  not  entering  into  a  distinction  between  a  psychical  and 
a  physical  world.  He  is  comparing  two  elements  of  his  con- 
scious world  together  and  selecting  that  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  more  reliable.  Parallelism  is  pure  epistemology, 
and  does  not  get  within  the  realm  of  the  psychical.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  immediate  content  of  the  world  of  percep- 
tion, and  the  physical  theory  of  these  perceptions,  does  not  touch 
that  distinction  which  lies  between  the  world  of  unquestioned 
validity,  and  the  state  of  consciousness  which  supervenes  when  it 
has  lost  that  validity  and  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  subjectivity 
out  of  which  a  new  world  may  arise.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  there  are  in  reality  two  tasks  which  psychology  has  taken  up, 
one  that  of  analysis  of  the  objective  world  in  terms  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  objective  individual — suggested  in  Hegel's  Ph<z- 
nomology  of  the  Spirit — and  the  other,  the  analysis  of  the  situation 
within  which  the  subjective  consciousness  arises  and  the  process 
by  which  it  advances  to  the  formation  of  the  new  universal.  To 
the  former  class  most  of  the  psychological  work  that  has  been 
done  belongs.  It  is  indeed  not  different  in  purpose  from  that 
undertaken  by  Kant,  being  the  study  of  the  structure  of  experi- 
ence as  necessarily  found  within  the  consciousness  of  an  objec- 
tive individual.  The  other  type  is  represented  in  James'  chapter 
on  the  Stream  of  Consciousness  and  in  some  of  the  work  that  has 
gathered  peculiarly  around  the  process  of  attention. 

The  typical  situation  is  found  in  the  attitude  of  the  inductive 
scientist  in  the  presence  of  a  problem.  The  conflict  of  given 
concepts  has  led  to  the  abstraction,  already  described,  in  which 
what  lies  behind  the  conflict  comes  out  as  the  fact  of  observa- 
tion. I  may  refer  again  to  the  instance  of  ether,  the  fact  of 
observation  here  being  the  actually  given  movements  of  heavenly 
bodies,  with  evidences  of  retardation  or  the  opposite,  and  the  trans- 
ference of  vibratory  energy.  The  psychical  phase  appears  when 
the  scientist  attempts  to  consciously  solve  the  problem.  This 
involves,  first  of  all,  the  flexibility  of  movement  by  which  he 
brings  all  his  actual  reactions  into  relation  with  each  other.  This 
freedom  of  movement,  in  which  all  the  activities  and  tendencies 
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to  activity  which  have  been  confined  by  definite  theory  play 
without  resistance  into  each  other,  seems  to  me  the  essence  of 
subjectivity.  A  grouping  takes  place,  now  here  and  now  there. 
To  return  to  the  illustration,  the  processes  of  exact  determina- 
tion of  energy  are  stripped  of  the  concepts  of  matter  in  terms  of 
molecule  and  atom.  There  stands  before  the  scientist  only  the 
multiple  determinations.  Energy  of  mass,  vibration,  etc.,  are  rep- 
resented only  by  the  measurements  that  he  undertakes  to  deter- 
mine. Now  the  way  in  which  these  shall  come  together  is  not 
dependent  upon  any  objective  law.  The  only  control  lies  in  the 
necessity  of  bringing  them  all  together.  Only  after  they  have 
been  harmonized  can  the  grouping  take  objective  value.  For 
the  time  being,  the  man  is  dependent  upon  the  spontaneity  of  his 
own  impulses — the  genius  for  suggestion  to  which  Whewell  re- 
fers. This  may  lead,  in  this  case,  to  the  positing  of  our  own" 
measuring  processes  as  the  substantial  element  about  which  all 
the  facts  of  energy  shall  gather.  As  the  result  of  physical  sci- 
ence has  been  to  state,  not  the  movement  in  the  terms  of  the 
body,  but  the  body  in  terms  of  the  movement,  we  may  find  the 
ultimate  motions  in  which  bodies  are  to  be  defined  in  our  own 
reactions  which  we  recognize  as  giving  the  content  to  the  objec- 
tive world.  But  the  point  which  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  that  we 
have  here  these  various  motions  free  from  any  bodies  objectively 
determined,  and  are  free  to  organize  them  at  will  if  we  only  in- 
clude them  all.  Another  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  inventor,  who,  facing  a  particular  problem,  is  left  to  a 
constructive  power  proportional  to  the  freedom  with  which  the 
forces  abstracted  from  their  customary  objects  can  be  combined 
with  each  other  into  a  new  successful  whole.  It  is  the  power  of 
subjectivity  that  comes  nearer  answering  to  what  we  term  genius 
than  anything  else. 

The  technique  of  the  process,  so  far  as  it  goes  beyond  this 
perfect  freedom,  lies  in  attention,  in  other  words,  in  the  control 
which  arises  through  the  interplay  of  the  different  activities. 
One  must  feel,  in  that  which  he  does,  not  only  the  immediate 
action,  but  also  all  the  others  that  are  involved.  In  the  case  of 
the  child  he  must  grasp  so  as  to  avoid  the  burn.  I  am  referring 
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to  so-called  voluntary  attention.  In  involuntary  attention  we  have 
simply  the  process  already  become  a  habit  and  objectified.  Per- 
haps the  most  primitive  illustration  can  be  found  in  the  mutual 
control  of  the  distance  sense  and  the  contact  sense  in  the  primal 
intelligent  act.  Here  the  fixing  of  the  eye  and  its  direction  are 
continually  determined  by  the  process  of  locomotion  and  that  of 
manipulation,  while  as  obviously  the  manipulative  and  locomo- 
tive processes  are  controlled  by  the  eye  process.  In  this,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  child,  we  have  not  reached  consciousness  of  what 
we  are  doing — not  reflective  consciousness.  This  statement 
also  does  justice  to  the  modern  psychological  position  that  the 
stimulus,  as  psychology  studies  it,  does  not  set  off  the  activity,  but 
is  the  sought  occasion  for  activities  that  are  demanding  expression. 
In  this  spontaneity  and  control  we  have  the  essential  character- 
istics of  the  will,  and  when  we  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  scien- 
tific investigation  to  conduct  as  a  whole,  we  enter  the  field  of 
ethics.  Purely  metaphysical  ethics  would  carry  us  back  to  the 
promulgation  of  old  universals  with  the  ascetic  demand  that  we 
ignore  or  suppress  all  tendencies  to  action,  that  do  not  fall  under 
them,  as  interpreted  by  deductive  logic.  As  in  this  situation  we 
recognize  the  validity  of  only  one  set  of  impulses,  and  set  them 
in  hostile  array  against  the  other,  there  is  no  escape  from  a  doc- 
trine that  action  will  be  determined  by  the  comparative  strength 
of  the  two  factions — determinism — unless  we  posit  a  will  which 
is  not  represented  in  any  of  these  impulses  to  action — an  inde- 
terminate will.  Over  against  these  positions,  it  becomes  possible, 
from  the  standpoint  taken  above,  to  define  freedom  in  terms  of 
the  identification  of  the  self  as  a  whole  with  the  problem  and  its 
solution.  The  forces  are  not  hostile  if  the  aim  is  to  represent  all 
tendencies  to  action  in  the  final  act.  The  self  is  not  identified 
with  one  tendency  or  any  one  set  of  tendencies  more  than  with 
another,  and  the  problem  is  recognized  not  as  one  that  arises 
simply  through  the  imperfect  character  of  the  self,  but  as  one 
that  springs  from  the  essentially  inadequate  nature  of  the  world 
of  ends  presented  in  knowledge.  It  is  not  a  conflict  between  the 
good  and  bad  elements  of  our  nature,  but  between  values  and  the 
impulses  that  these  represent,  meeting  on  a  plane  of  absolute 
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equality.  Obligation  lies  in  the  demand  that  all  these  values  and 
impulses  shall  be  recognized.  The  binding  nature  of  obligation 
is  found  in  the  necessity  for  action,  and  in  the  claim  made  by  the 
whole  self  for  representation  within  the  action ;  while  the  conse- 
quences of  failure  to  meet  the  obligation  are  found  in  the  sacrifice 
of  certain  parts  of  the  self  which  carries  with  it  the  friction  and 
sense  of  loss  that  is  characteristic  of  the  immoral  attitude.  The 
ideal  can  be  defined,  not  in  the  old  universal  nor  in  attempted 
delineation  of  what  the  future  situation  should  be,  for  in  advance 
of  the  solution  such  a  delineation  is  quite  impossible,  but  in  the 
method  of  meeting  the  problem,  in  the  statement  of  all  that  must 
be  recognized  in  the  solution  to  be  attained  ;  as  the  ideal  of  the 
scientist  is  found  in  the  complete  statement  of  the  various  condi- 
tions that  must  be  recognized  and  met  in  any  possible  hypothesis. 
Finally  the  motive,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  impulse,  is 
found  in  the  tendency  to  action  when  brought  into  conscious  re- 
lation with  the  other  conflicting  tendencies,  striving  to  estimate 
itself  over  against  all.  As  the  solution  is  one  that  arises  from  an 
unpredictable  suggestion  from  within,  the  spontaneity  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  preserved  beyond  all  question.  The  so-called  moral 
struggle  is  found  in  the  identification  of  the  self  with  one  set  of 
tendencies  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
statement  that  the  self  is  something  standing  apart  from  the  ten- 
dencies to  conduct,  but  that  it  arises  through  the  organization 
of  these  tendencies  or  impulses.  Such  an  organization  as  is 
onesided,  leaving  parts  of  the  nature  unrepresented,  naturally 
leaves  behind  the  continuous  conflict  which  thus  becomes  chronic 
and  destructive  instead  of  being  a  moment  in  a  process  of  nat- 
ural development.  The  moral  struggle  always  implies  that  an 
organization  has  been  in  some  sense  accomplished  ;  or,  better,  that 
a  working  hypothesis  or  line  of  conduct  has  been  adopted  which 
is  felt  to  be  inadequate.  The  struggle  does  not  lie  in  the  process 
of  forming  the  hypothesis,  but  in  the  friction  in  acting  upon  it.  If 
the  step  has  been  in  some  sense  irrevocable,  the  feeling  of  loss 
remains  in  the  so-called  emotional  state  of  remorse.  The  natural 
trend  is,  however,  forward,  and  looks  to  the  reconsideration  of 
the  line  of  conduct  adopted.  It  is  only  from  the  deterministic 
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standpoint  that  retribution  is  called  for.     For  in  this  case  there  is 
a  hostile  force  that  must,  so  to  speak,  be  reduced. 

Within  such  a  conflict,  even  if  it  is  not  brought  clearly  to  con- 
sciousness, and  whether  the  result  is  simply  the  recognition  of 
the  old  universal,  or  the  conscious  organization  of  the  new  world 
through  the  psychical  phase,  the  sensuous  objects — answering 
to  the  facts  of  scientific  observation — take  on  a  new  form  or 
meaning.  They  are  the  stimuli  to,  or  occasions  for,  activities,  for 
the  time  being  abstracted  therefrom  by  the  conflict  itself.  But  they 
stand  for  these  activities,  are  the  repositories  of  their  meaning  and 
value.  In  scientific  observation,  they  are  simply  the  conditions 
for  the  formation  of  the  new  universal,  and  we  lose  sight  of  the 
inherent  value  of  these  objects.  But,  where  we  are  unable  to 
reach  the  new  universal,  and  are  obliged  to  remain  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  problem  and  to  express  our  feeling  for  that  which 
is  not  yet  attained  through  the  statement  of  these  objects,  they 
gain  again  this  representative  value.  This  representative  value 
of  the  object  resulting  from  conflict  seems  to  me  to  be  aesthetic. 
The  term  '  conflict '  may  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  many  features 
of  aesthetic  consciousness,  but  we  must  notice  that  within  the 
attempted  solution  the  hostility  has  ceased ;  for  overt  action  has 
stopped  and  the  state  is  preeminently  one  of  calm,  the  absence 
of  prejudice  and  rancorous  feeling.  We  must  remember  also  that 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  conflict  should  take  on  the 
scientific  form.  The  only  element  that  comes  above  conscious- 
ness may  be  the  new  value  of  the  object.  This  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  individual.  The  artist  states  the  conditions  for 
the  solutions  of  his  problems  in  terms  of  the  sensuous  objects  of 
experience.  The  solution  may  be  attained,  supposing  that  it  is 
attained,  more  or  less  unconsciously.  Furthermore,  there  are 
certain  problems  that,  like  the  poor,  are  always  with  us ;  for 
example,  that  between  the  mechanical  and  teleological  statements 
of  the  world  and  its  physical  objects.  Out  of  this  springs  deco- 
rative art  and  all  the  artistic  representation  of  nature.  In  the 
utilitarian  control  of  the  world  we  lose  sight  of  the  end  of  this 
control.  We  fail  to  see  the  forest  for  the  very  trees.  There  are 
others  connected  with  the  primitive  impulses  of  love  and  contest 
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which  are  always  with  us  ;  and,  finally,  the  great  moral  problems 
never  lose  their  eternal  identity  in  whatever  state  of  society  they 
appear.  The  religious  consciousness  is  preeminently  one  that 
recognizes  in  life  a  fundamental  problem,  while  it  clings  to  the 
reality  of  the  great  representative  objects  of  conduct  which  the 
conflict  has  abstracted  and  set  before  us.  In  fact,  it  is  allowable 
to  define  the  religious  object  as  one  which,  while  transcending 
through  its  universality  the  particular  situations  of  life,  still  is  felt 
to  be  representative  of  its  meaning  and  value.  There  is  here  in- 
dicated another  characteristic  of  the  object  held  in  the  abstraction 
of  the  unsolved  problem.  In  so  far  as  it  carries  the  meaning  and 
value  of  the  activity  which  it  represents  in  actual  conduct,  it  calls 
forth  as  emotions  the  feelings  that  accompany  such  activity. 
The  subject  is  much  too  complex  to  be  dealt  with  adequately  here. 
I  wish  merely  to  indicate  that  the  object  that  stands  out  in  the 
midst  of  the  problem,  not  only  as  a  condition  of  its  solution,  but 
also,  for  the  time  being,  as  representative  of  the  meaning  and 
value  of  the  act,  would  naturally  gather  about  itself  the  emotional 
content  that  is  so  characteristic  of  aesthetic  and  religious  experi- 
ence. 

Finally,  the  dialectic  of  this  whole  process  of  conscious  analysis 
and  reconstruction  may  be  passed  in  review  and  be  reduced  to  a 
technique,  or  at  least  be  so  treated  that  it  tends  to  become  such 
eventually.  This  science — the  general  theory  of  logic — does  not 
deal  with  the  statement  of  the  problem  as  does  metaphysics,  nor 
with  the  immediate  application  of  the  abstracted  universal — de- 
ductive logic — nor  with  the  immediate  formation  of  the  hypothesis 
and  its  verification — inductive  logic — but  with  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  objective  world  in  thought  terms  and  its  passage  into 
unanalyzed  reality  again.  It  deals  therefore  with  the  judgment 
and  the  different  moments  in  the  development  of  the  judgment. 

GEORGE  H.  MEAD. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 


CONSCIENCE. 

WE  pronounce  moral  judgments  upon  ourselves  as  well  as 
upon  others,  we  distinguish  between  the  Tightness  and 
wrongness  of  thoughts,  feelings,  volitions,  and  actions.  We 
insist  upon  the  performance  of  certain  modes  of  conduct  and  the 
avoidance  of  others  ;  we  command  categorically,  Thou  shalt,  and 
Thou  shalt  not.  We  regard  ourselves  and  our  fellows  as  morally 
bound  or  obliged  to  do  certain  things,  and  to  refrain  from  others. 
The  breach  of  rules  which  we  feel  ought  to  be  obeyed,  is  con- 
demned by  us  even  when  we  ourselves  are  the  offenders. 

Let  us  embrace  all  these  facts  under  a  general  formula,  and  say 
that  man  pronounces  moral  judgments  or  distinguishes  between 
right  and  wrong  ;  man  has  a  moral  consciousness  or  a  conscience. 
Now  the  question  naturally  arises  :  How  is  this  phenomenon  to 
be  explained?  No  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  until  we 
have  analyzed  the  psychical  processes  concerned  in  our  discus- 
sion. Let  us  therefore  first  attempt  to  understand  the  psychology 
of  conscience. 

The  idea  of  a  motive  or  an  act  arises  in  my  consciousness. 
At  once  or  after  some  reflection,  peculiar  feelings  and  impulses 
group  themselves  around  this  idea :  feelings  of  approval,  which 
are  pleasureable,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  feelings  of  disapproval, 
which  are  painful ;  feelings  or  impulses  urging  me  towards  the 
performance  of  the  act,  commanding  me,  forcing  me,  as  it  were, 
to  keep  it  before  my  mind  and  to  recognize  its  authority  over 
me ;  or  feelings  deterring  me  from  the  performance  of  the  act — 
a  kind  of  shame  takes  possession  of  me,  I  feel  ill  at  ease,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  forbidden  thing  may  have  a  certain  charm 
about  it.  Or,  I  may  have  the  ideas  of  several  acts  or  springs  of 
conduct  before  me,  one  surrounded  by  these  feelings  of  approval 
and  obligation,  the  other  by  feelings  of  disapproval  and  obliga- 
tion, one  carrying  with  it  a  sense  of  authority  over  the  other. 
These  ideas  may  rise  and  fall  in  consciousness,  and  with  them 
their  concomitant  feelings.  I  may  flit  from  one  to  the  other  until 
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at  last  one  may  persist  and  lead  to  an  act  of  will,  and  drive  out 
the  other.  These  inner  processes  express  themselves  in  judg- 
ments of  value  :  This  act  is  good  or  right ;  This  act  is  wrong  or 
bad  ;  I  ought  to  do  this  act ;  I  ought  not  to  do  that.  In  popular 
language  we  say  :  My  conscience  approves  of  this,  disapproves 
of  that ;  commands  this,  prohibits  that ;  my  conscience  warns  me 
against  or  urges  me  toward  a  certain  line  of  action  ;  I  must  obey 
the  voice  of  my  conscience.  In  case  the  right  act  is  willed  and 
done,  or  even  willed  without  being  done,  I  experience  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction,  and,  perhaps,  a  certain  sorrow  for  the  vanquished 
possibility  with  which  I  was  in  love.  Indeed,  my  moral  satisfac- 
tion and  self-approval  may  become  so  strong  as  to  fill  me  with 
Pharisaic  vanity,  and  I  may  gloat  over  my  moral  triumph.  If 
the  wrong  act  wins  the  victory,  and  the  thought  of  the  right  one 
lingers  on  in  consciousness,  I  feel  sad,  troubled,  ashamed,  con- 
temptible. I  sit  in  judgment  upon  myself  and  pronounce  myself 
guilty.  These  painful  feelings  we  call  feelings  of  remorse,  re- 
pentance, pangs  of  conscience,  Gewissensbisse.  They  may  become 
so  intense  as  to  throw  the  sufferer  into  the  depths  of  despair,  and 
make  him  willing  or  even  anxious  to  undergo  the  severest  pun- 
ishments. 

We  see  then  that  conscience  functions  both  before  and  after 
the  performance  of  the  act.  When  the  act  perceived  or  thought 
of  is  not  my  own,  but  another's,  or  only  an  imagined  one,  the 
process  which  takes  place  is  much  the  same.  Feelings  of  ap- 
proval and  disapproval  spring  up  in  me  even  more  readily  than 
before ;  I  judge  that  the  act  is  right  or  wrong,  and  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  done. 

Certain  feelings  and  impulses,  then,  surround  the  idea  of  a 
deed  and  lead  us  to  make  a  judgment.  The  act  arouses  certain 
feelings  and  impulses  in  us,  and  we  express  this  effect  in  a  judg- 
ment of  value.  When  we  characterize  an  act  as  right  or  wrong 
in  this  way,  we  are,  therefore,  really  characterizing  ourselves.  We 
evaluate  the  act  because  it  makes  a  certain  impression  upon  us, 
just  as  we  call  an  object  beautiful  because  it  arouses  certain 
aesthetic  feelings  in  us.  If  the  feelings  mentioned  were  absent, 
that  is,  if  acts  did  not,  for  some  reason  or  other,  produce  in  us 
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feelings  of  approval,  disapproval,  and  obligation,  we  should  not 
judge  as  we  do,  or  make  moral  distinctions. 

Hence  conscience  is  not  an  independent  and  separate  faculty, 
as  common-sense  would  hold,  but  a  complexus  of  psychical  ele- 
ments. Let  us  consider  some  of  these  with  a  little  more  care. 
We  have  a  mixture  of  feeling  and  impulse  which  we  call  the  feel- 
ing of  obligation,  or  oughtness  (Solleri).  This  feeling  or  impulse, 
which  Bishop  Butler  emphasized  so  strongly,  is,  however,  not 
merely  a  feeling  of  "impulsion  towards"  a  line  of  conduct,  not 
absolutely  identical  with  every  other  impulse,  as  Guyau  claims. 
To  say  that  a  "  pointer  ought  to  point,"  is  not,  as  Darwin  seems 
to  think,1  the  same  as  to  say  that  a  man  ought  to  be  honest.  Nor 
is  this  feeling  of  obligation  identical  with  the  feeling  of  logical 
necessity,  as  Samuel  Clarke  declares.  Moral  obligation  is  a 
peculiar  kind  of  obligation,  a  unique  feeling.  In  this  regard, 
however,  it  is  like  all  other  psychical  states.  It  is  as  impossible 
to  describe  obligation  to  a  being  that  does  not  feel  it,  as  it  is  to 
talk  to  a  blind  man  of  colors. 

It  is  this  feeling  of  obligation  which  inspires  men  with  awe, 
and  makes  them  believe,  as  the  popular  consciousness  is  apt  to, 
that  it  is  a  voice  from  another  world.  The  popular  conscious- 
ness observes  this  feeling  and  instead  of  explaining  it,  personifies  it. 
Even  philosophers  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  authorita- 
tiveness  of  conscience  without  having  recourse  to  the  supernat- 
ural. "The  faculty,"  says  Martineau,  "is  the  communion  of 
God's  life  and  guiding  love  entering  and  abiding  with  an  appre- 
hensive capacity  in  myself.  We  encounter  an  objective  authority 
without  quitting  our  own  center  of  conscience."2  "  The  au- 
thority which  reveals  itself  within  us,  reports  itself  not  only  as 
underived  from  our  will,  but  as  independent  of  our  idiosyncracies 
altogether."3 

Kant  likewise  discovers  in  himself  this  feeling  of  obligation, 
surrounding  the  ideas  of  certain  acts,  and  regards  it  as  a  form  of 
the  mind,  as  a  category  of  the  practical  reason  or  will.  But,  we 

1  The  Descent  of  Man,  Part  I,  ch.  iv,  p.  1 1 6. 

2  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  Vol.  II,  ch.  iv,  p.  104. 

«/£.,  p.  102. 
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may  say,  it  is  no  more  a  category  or  form  of  the  mind  than  any 
other  feeling.  To  say  that  a  feeling  of  authority  or  obligation  is 
present  in  consciousness,  means  that  /  feel  bound  or  obliged  to  per- 
form certain  acts.  Obligation  is  not  a  special  category  or  faculty 
or  form  of  the  reason,  but  a  mixture  of  feeling  and  impulse  which 
is  never  found  in  consciousness  apart  from  other  mental  states. 
To  maintain  that  this  feeling  is  an  innate  form  or  category,  does 
not  help  us  any  more  than  to  maintain  that  the  feeling  of  hope  is 
such  a  form.  Of  course,  hope  and  fear  and  love  are  all  *  innate 
forms,'  if  we  mean  by  this  that  human  beings  experience  them 
in  connection  with  certain  concrete  ideas.  What  we  wish  to 
know  is,  what  modes  of  conduct  are  felt  to  be  obligatory,  and, 
if  possible,  why  are  they  felt  to  be  so. 

Some  thinkers  emphasize  this  feeling  of  obligation,  and  regard 
it  as  constituting  the  very  essence  of  the  moral  consciousness,  or 
conscience.  But,  as  we  noticed  before,  the  idea  of  an  act  is  also 
suffused  with  feelings  of  approval  and  disapproval.  The  con- 
templation of  a  deed  arouses  feelings  of  condemnation,  contempt, 
disgust,  abhorrence,  indignation,  etc.,  or  feelings  of  approval,  ad- 
miration, respect,  reverence,  enthusiasm,  etc.  Some  philosophers 
have  laid  too  much  stress  on  these  factors  in  conscience,  and 
have  overlooked  the  authoritative  element.1  ^Esthetic  feelings 
may  also  arise  in  connection  with  those  we  have  already  men- 
tioned.2 This  fact  has  led  some  authors  to  identify  the  moral 
sentiments  with  the  aesthetic  feelings,  and  to  look  upon  ethics  as 
a  branch  of  aesthetics.  We  must  insist,  however,  that  conscience 
is  a  complexus  of  psychical  states,  and  that  the  characteristic 
emotional  and  impulsive  elements  peculiar  to  it  are  the  feelings 
of  approval  (or  disapproval)  and  the  feeling  of  obligation. 

But  conscience  also  judges,  and  in  so  far  is  cognitive,  or  intel- 
lectual in  character.  The  perception  or  thought  of  an  act  arouses 
feelings  of  obligation  and  approval.  We  express  these  feelings 
in  language  by  saying  :  This  act  is  right  and  ought  to  be  done. 
We  make  a  moral  judgment.  The  judgment  is  here  based  on 
feeling  and  impulse.  When  I  declare  an  act  to  be  right  or  wrong, 

1  See  the   moral-sense   philosophers,   Shaftesbury,   Hutcheson,  Hume,  Brentano, 
Schwarz. 

2  See  Sully,  The  Human  Mind,  Vol.  II,  p.  167. 
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I  am  expressing  my  feelings  with  regard  to  it.  When  I  say  that 
an  object  is  beautiful,  I  am  simply  giving  expression  to  the  fact 
that  it  arouses  certain  (Esthetic  feelings  in  me.  When  I  assert 
that  spitting  is  indecent,  I  mean  to  say  that  certain  feelings  of 
disgust  are  aroused  in  me  by  a  certain  act.  If  the  so-called 
moral  act  and  beautiful  object  and  indecent  behavior  did  not 
arouse  in  me  these  peculiar  emotional  reactions,  I  should  not 
judge  them  as  I  do. 

Now  some  philosophers  have  emphasized  the  cognitive  ele- 
ment in  conscience,  and  have  called  conscience  the  faculty  of 
moral  judgment.  For  them  it  is  not  an  emotional,  but  a  cogni- 
tive faculty,  a  faculty  that  discovers  truth.  Conscience  is  the 
special  intellectual  faculty  by  which  we  discern  moral  truth.  We 
may  say,  however,  first,  that  this  is  not  its  only  function,  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  faculty  which  makes 
moral  judgments  (as  such)  and  the  faculty  which  makes  other 
judgments.  The  difference  lies  in  the  subject-matter  judged,  and 
in  the  mental  background  (feelings  and  impulses)  which  gives  rise 
to  the  judgment.  Judgment  is  judgment  whether  it  be  pro- 
nounced in  morals,  aesthetics,  or  etiquette. 

Now  that  we  have  analyzed  conscience,  let  us  attempt  to  trace 
its  genesis.  We  have  observed  that  the  ideas  of  certain  acts  are 
suffused  with  peculiar  feelings  which  give  rise  to  certain  judg- 
ments of  value.  The  question  naturally  arises  :  Is  the  connection 
between  these  ideas  and  feelings  original  or  innate,  or  is  it  the 
result  of  experience  ?  I  believe  it  is  the  latter.  Children  are 
made  to  observe  that  certain  acts  do  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  their  surroundings.  Frowns,  austere  looks,  shakes  of  the 
head,  stern  words,  and  other  signs  of  displeasure,  precede  and 
follow  certain  modes  of  conduct.  The  child  impulsively  imitates 
these  outward  manifestations  of  disapproval  at  an  early  age,  and 
so  begins  to  feel  a  certain  kind  of  uneasiness  in  connection  with 
certain  acts  himself.  He  also  feels  pain  and  anger  when  certain 
acts  are  directed  against  himself,  and  instinctively  resents  them  or 
'  frowns  them  down.'  The  performance  of  acts  which  are 
frowned  down  is  frequently  followed  by  consequences  of  a  dis- 
agreeable kind,  natural  as  well  as  artificial,  and  the  vague  remem- 
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brance  of  these  arouses  fear.  The  child  also  often  hears  that 
there  are  other  mysterious  beings  who  will  punish  him  for  dis- 
obedience, and  the  fear  produced  by  the  prospect  is  all  the  more 
intense  because  of  the  uncertainty  and  mystery  connected  with  it. 
In  the  course  of  time  he  is  told  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  this 
God  disapproves  of  and  punishes  offences.  And  then  the  instinc- 
tive craving  for  recognition,  the  desire  to  be  well  thought  of, 
which  may  become  more  and  more  intensified,  assists  in  turning 
the  individual  from  certain  kinds  of  behavior,  and  attracts  him  to 
others.  Afterwards,  when  sympathy  develops,  love  begins  to 
play  an  important  part  as  a  motive  to  action.  The  child's  affec- 
tion for  persons  around  him  and  the  God  above  him,  makes  him 
anxious  to  avoid  causing  them  displeasure.  He  suffers  with 
others,  the  thought  of  hurting  them  hurts  him,  and  deters  him 
from  certain  acts.  With  the  growth  of  intelligence  the  agent 
learns  to  understand  the  rationale  of  certain  prohibitions,  and  is 
deterred  from  breaking  the  law.  The  training  begun  in  the 
family  is  continued  by  the  school  and  the  world  at  large.  On 
every  hand  the  young  struggler  meets  with  signs  of  disapproval 
and  hears  the  command  :  Thou  shalt  not !  In  this  way  he  learns 
to  fear  and  acknowledge  the  law.  The  frown-feeling,  the  feeling 
of  pain,  the  fear  of  punishment,  human  and  divine,  the  fear  of 
losing  the  good  opinion  of  others,  the  fear  of  causing  injury, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  himself  and  to  the  beings  he  loves,  form 
the  beginning  of  that  peculiar  complexus  of  feelings  which  we 
call  the  moral  sentiments.  In  the  course  of  time  the  agent 
comes  to  feel  a  check  in  the  presence  of  certain  acts  without 
always  picturing  to  himself  the  many  causes  which  produced  that 
feeling.  He  experiences  a  restraint  or  compulsion  which  seems 
to  be  within  him  and  yet  to  come  from  without ;  its  mysterious- 
ness  fills  him  with  awe.  When  this  feeling  surrounds  the  idea  of 
a  deed,  he  cannot  help  recognizing  its  binding  force  over  him. 
It  seems  as  though  the  feeling  of  fear,  after  having  created  pecu- 
liar feelings  of  mustness  or  compulsion  and  restraint  or  deterrence, 
drops  out  of  sight,  leaving  this  new  element  to  do  the  work.  A 
kind  of  abstract  oughtness,  a  feeling  of  authority  or  obligation  is 
developed. 
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A  similar  process  takes  place  with  acts  which  meet  with  ap- 
proval, and  we  need  not  follow  it  out  here.  These  feelings  of 
approval  may  be  intensified  into  feelings  of  respect,  admiration, 
love,  and  (where  the  element  of  mystery  enters  in)  reverence. 
We  love  and  admire  good  deeds  with  the  same  fervor  with  which 
we  love  and  admire  persons  ;  we  reverence  them  as  we  reverence 
the  gods.  We  feel  constrained  or  obliged  to  perform  acts  to 
which  our  consciousness  gives  a  moral  value,  we  recognize  their 
binding  force. 

In  other  words,  the  feelings  of  fear,  etc.,  which  we  find  con- 
necting themselves  with  the  ideas  of  certain  acts  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  child,  gradually  develop  into  the  feelings  of  moral 
obligation,  etc.,  which  we  discover  in  the  adult.  It  must  not  be 
imagined,  however,  that  all  these  feelings  are  developed  in  the 
same  degree  in  all  persons.  In  some  the  ideas  of  certain  acts 
merely  arouse  fear.  Many  persons,  I  am  convinced,  refrain  from 
doing  certain  things  on  account  of  fear  of  discovery  and  the  con- 
sequent punishment.1  Others  are  afraid  of  the  wrath  of  God  or 
other  supernatural  powers,  here  and  hereafter.  Still  others  are 
afraid  without  knowing  exactly  what  they  are  afraid  of;  the 
thought  of  certain  modes  of  conduct  immediately  calls  up  a  vague 
fear,  of  what  they  know  not.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  per- 
sons who  respect  and  reverence  the  law,  who  love  duty  for 
duty's  sake.  They  feel  bound  to  obey  the  law,  without  feel- 
ing bound  to  any  person  or  institution  ;  they  feel  a  blind  pres- 
sure toward  the  right  without  being  urged  by  fear  to  do  it.  Such 
characters  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  as  common  as  is  often  believed. 
They  are  the  rigorous  moralists,  the  moral  enthusiasts.  They 
feel  as  Kant  felt  when  he  said  :  "  Two  things  fill  the  mind  with 
new  and  increasing  admiration  and  awe,  the  oftener  and  more 
steadily  we  reflect  on  them  :  the  starry  heavens  above  and  the 
moral  law  within/'2  and  when  he  wrote  his  celebrated  apostrophe 
to  Duty  :  "  Duty !  thou  sublime  and  mighty  name  that  dost 
embrace  nothing  charming  or  insinuating,  but  requirest  submis- 

1  "And  the  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam,  and  said   unto  him,  Where  art  thou? 
And   he   said,  I  heard  thy  voice  in   the   garden,  and  I  was   afraid,    because  I  was 
naked;  and  hid  myself." 

2  Kritik  of  Practical  Reason,  Part  II,  Abbott's  translation,  page  260. 
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sion,  and  yet  seekest  not  to  move  the  will  by  aught  that  would 
arouse  natural  aversion  or  terror,  but  merely  holdest  forth  a  law 
which  of  itself  finds  entrance  into  the  mind,  and  yet  gains  re- 
luctant reverence  (though  not  always  obedience),  a  law  before 
which  all  inclinations  are  dumb,  even  though  they  secretly  coun- 
terwork ;  what  origin  is  worthy  of  thee,  and  where  is  to  be  found 
the  root  of  thy  noble  descent?"1 

We  have  seen  how  the  moral  sentiments,  the  feelings  of  ap- 
proval and  disapproval,  and  the  '  ought -feeling/  are  connected 
with  certain  forms  of  conduct  in  the  mind  of  the  individual.2 
We  may  assume  that  they  originated  somewhat  similarly  in  the 
race.  The  primitive  man,  let  us  say,  feared  the  painful  conse- 
quences which  injury  done  to  others  was  bound  to  bring  upon 
him  and  those  for  whom  he  cared.  In  the  course  of  time,  with 
the  development  of  society,  the  fear  of  personal  revenge  gave 
way  to,  or  at  least  was  supplemented  by,  the  fear  of  the  ruler 
and  the  state,  the  fear  of  the  wrath  of  invisible  powers,  the  fear 
of  losing  social  recognition,  the  fear  of  causing  ideal  pain  to 
others.  Then,  perhaps,  the  feeling  of  sympathy,  which  at  first 
included  only  a  few  in  its  scope,  was  extended,  taking  in  larger 
numbers,  and  became  a  motive.  Finally,  feelings  of  respect  and 
reverence  for  the  law  as  law,  the  feeling  of  obligation,  arose,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  individual.  If  it  is  true  that  the  development 
of  the  individual,  or  ontogenesis,  is  a  repetition  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race,  or  phylogenesis,  then  we  must  imagine  that  this 
feeling  of  obligation  is  a  late  arrival  in  the  race-consciousness, 
and  not  an  original  possession  in  the  sense  that  it  existed  in  the 
primitive  soul. 

The  individual,  then,  does  not  know  or  feel  at  birth  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong ;  nor  is  the  feeling  of  obligation  imme- 
diately aroused  in  him  by  the  perception  of  a  certain  act.  He 
possesses,  however,  many  instincts  and  impulses,  e.  g.,  the  im- 
pulse to  preserve  himself,  which  with  others  may  serve  as  the 
foundation  of  morality.  The  feeling  of  obligation  will  in  the  course 
of  time  and  under  the  proper  conditions  spring  up  in  him.  If  the 

1  Ib.,  Part  I,  chap,  iii,  Abbott,  p.  180. 

2  See  Ladd,  Psychology,  Descriptive  and  Explanatory ,  p.  582. 
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fact  that  this  feeling  (and  the  other  moral  sentiments)  can  arise  un- 
der the  proper  conditions,  means  that  it  is  innate,  then,  of  course,  the 
question  is  settled  in  favor  of  intuitionism.  In  that  sense,  however, 
all  our  feelings,  hope,  fear,  anger,  etc.,  and,  indeed,  everything  in 
consciousness,  our  capacity  for  language,  our  capacity  for  hearing 
and  seeing,  are  original  and  innate.  But  this  does  not  yet  prove 
that  the  moral  sentiments  were  originally  connected  with  the  ideas 
of  the  acts  with  which  they  are  now  connected.  All  that  we  can 
claim  is  that  such  feelings  may  be  aroused  in  consciousness,  and 
attach  themselves  to  the  ideas  of  certain  acts.  We  may  also  say 
that  they  are  preceded  by  other  feelings,  and  grow  out  of  these. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  psychologist  to  show  how  the  feelings  in 
question  are  produced,  i.  e.,  to  point  out  their  antecedents.  He 
must  tell  under  what  conditions  fear,  hope,  anger,  hatred,  sym- 
pathy, rivalry,  obligation,  etc.,  arise  in  consciousness,  when  they 
make  their  appearance  in  the  individual,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  race. 
In  a  certain  sense,  the  feeling  of  obligation  and  the  other 
moral  sentiments  may  be  said  to  be  innate.  If  the  evolutionistic 
doctrine  of  inheritance  is  correct,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
capacity  for  feeling  obligation  is  transmitted  by  its  possessors  to 
succeeding  generations.  Some  men  seem  to  be  more  timid  or 
cowardly  or  cruel  or  sympathetic  by  nature  than  others,  which 
means  that  these  impulses  are  more  readily  produced  in  them 
than  in  others.  To  say,  then,  that  a  man  has  inherited  a  great 
respect  for  the  moral  law,  would  signify  that  he  will  develop 
these  feelings  under  the  proper  training.  In  this  sense,  we  may 
speak  of  conscience  as  an  instinct,  as  some  writers  do.  And 
furthermore,  if  it  is  possible  for  us  to  inherit  a  tendency  to  feel 
and  to  think  and  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  why  should  it  not  be 
possible  for  us  to  feel  obligation  in  connection  with  certain  ideas  ? 
We  inherit  not  only  fear  in  the  abstract,  or  the  capacity  for  fear, 
but  the  fear  of  particular  things,  say  of  dark  places,  vermin, 
etc.1  If  certain  fixed  neural  relations  are  formed  between  the 
brain  processes  which  stand  for  particular  percepts,  and  those 
which  stand  for  particular  feelings  (of  fear,  etc.),  and  are 

1  See  James,  Psychology ',  Vol.  II,  chap,  xxiv  ;  and  Ziehen,  Introduction  to  Physio- 
logical Psychology,  pp.  244  if. 
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transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  there  is  no  great 
reason  why  such  connections  should  not  be  formed  between  the 
brain  states  which  represent  certain  acts,  like  murder,  for  example, 
and  those  which  are  the  physiological  counterparts  of  the  ought- 
feeling,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  why  they  should  not  be 
handed  down  to  offspring.  This  would  not  mean  that  the  child 
is  born  with  these  two  psychical  states  together,  but  it  would 
mean  that,  under  the  proper  conditions  and  at  the  proper  time,  the 
connection  would  be  made  more  easily  than  if  it  had  not  already 
existed  in  a  long  line  of  ancestors.  "  There  is  not  the  least  in- 
herent improbability,  as  it  seems  to  me,"  says  Darwin,1  "in  virtu- 
ous tendencies  being  more  or  less  strongly  inherited  ;  for,  not  to 
mention  the  various  dispositions  and  habits  transmitted  by  many 
of  our  domestic  animals  to  their  offspring,  I  have  heard  of  au- 
thentic cases  in  which  a  desire  to  steal  and  a  tendency  to  lie  ap- 
peared to  run  in  families  of  the  upper  ranks  ;  and  as  stealing  is 
a  rare  crime  in  the  wealthy  classes,  we  can  hardly  account  by 
accidental  coincidence  for  the  tendency  occurring  in  two  or  three 
members  of  the  same  family."  If  bad  tendencies  are  transmitted, 
it  is  probable  that  good  ones  are  likewise  transmitted.  That  the 
state  of  the  body  by  affecting  the  brain,  has  great  influence  on 
the  moral  tendencies  is  known  to  most  of  those  who  have  suffered 
from  chronic  derangements  of  the  digestion  or  liver.  The  same 
fact  is  likewise  shown  by  the  ''perversion  or  destruction  of  the 
moral  sense  being  often  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  mental 
derangement,"  2  and  insanity  is  notoriously  often  inherited.  Ex- 
cept through  the  principle  of  the  transmission  of  moral  tendencies 
we  cannot  understand  the  differences  believed  to  exist  between 
the  various  races  of  mankind.  Even  the  partial  transmission  of 
virtuous  tendencies  would  be  an  immense  assistance  to  the  pri- 
mary impulse  derived  directly  and  indirectly  from  the  social  in- 
stincts. Admitting  for  a  moment  that  virtuous  tendencies  are 
inherited,  it  appears  probable  at  least  in  such  cases  as  chastity, 
temperance,  humanity  to  animals,  etc.,  that  they  become  first 
impressed  on  the  mental  organization,  through  habit,  instruction, 

1  The  Descent  of  Man,  pp.  123  ff. 

8  Maudsley,  Body  and  Mind,  1870,  p.  60. 
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and  example,  continued  during  several  generations  in  the  same 
family,  and  in  a  quite  subordinate  degree,  or  not  at  all,  by  the 
individuals  possessing  such  virtues  having  succeeded  best  in  the 
struggle  for  life.1 

Whether  such  tendencies  to  feel  bound  in  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain acts  are  really  inherited,  we  cannot  tell  positively,  but  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  thought.  The  fact  that  time  and 
training  are  required  to  bring  out  the  feeling  would  be  no  argu- 
ment against  the  belief.  There  are  many  instincts  in  man  which 
do  not  ripen  at  once  and  without  the  proper  excitants,  and  yet 
we  do  not  deny  to  them  their  innate  and  instinctive  character. 

Let  us  sum  up.  The  feeling  of  obligation  is  a  late  arrival  in 
the  history  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race.  It  is  not  the  orig- 
inal and  inseparable  companion  of  any  particular  acts,  but  may 
^become  attached  to  all  forms  of  conduct  under  suitable  conditions. 
There  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  notion  that  the  tendency  to 
feel  obligation  in  connection  with  certain  acts  may  become  fixed 
and  habitual,  and  be  transmitted  to  offspring. 

But,  the  question  may  now  be  asked,  How  did  the  first  man 
who  ever  felt  obligation  come  to  feel  that  way  ?  What  is  the 
first  origin  of  the  feeling  ?  Even  if  we  claim  that  it  is  a  form  of 
vague  fear,  we  must  still  inquire,  Whence  did  it  spring  ?  It  is  as 
hard  to  solve  this  problem  as  it  is  to  solve  the  problem  of  first 
beginnings  in  general.  How  did  any  feeling,  or  in  fact  anything 
originally  arise?  We  do  not  know.  We  do  not  know  how 
consciousness  arose,  or,  indeed,  how  it  arises  every  day  in  new 
human  beings,  or  how  one  thought  springs  from  the  other.  We 
think  and  feel  and  will,  and  think  and  feel  and  will  about  our  own 
thinking,  feeling,  and  willing,  but  how  all  this  is  possible  we  are 
at  an  utter  loss  to  understand.  I  can  explain  to  you  the  antece- 
dent and  concomitant  processes,  both  physical  and  mental,  which 
go  with  certain  ideas  and  feelings  and  volitions,  but  if  you  ask  me 
how  such  a  state  as  a  conscious  process  is  possible  at  all,  I  can- 
not answer.  I  know  that  consciousness  is  ;  what  it  is  in  the  last 

1See  also  Spencer,  Data  of  .Ethics,  \\  44  ff.;  Inductions  of  Ethics,  g§  117 
191  ;  Williams,  A  Review  of  Evolutional  Ethics,  pp.  402  ff.,  435  ff.,  449;  Carneri 
Grundzuege  der  Ethik,  pp.  348  ff;  Ent-wicklung  und  Darwinismus,  p.  212. 
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analysis,  and  how  it  came  to  be,  I  cannot  tell.  We  have  reached 
the  confines  of  our  science  at  this  point.  Here  the  moralist  must 
take  leave  of  you,  or  hand  you  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
theologian  or  metaphysician.  Did  God  create  the  feeling  of  ob- 
ligation and  the  moral  sentiment  in  general  ?  Well,  if  he  created 
you,  he  created  all  of  you,  and  there  is  no  need  of  singling  out  one 
particular  feeling  or  set  of  feelings.  Is  the  feeling  of  obligation  the 
self-imposed  law  of  your  being  ?  Yes,  in  the  sense  that  you  are 
your  feeling  of  obligation,  that  the  feeling  is  not  something  out- 
side of  you,  something  standing  over  and  against  you,  but  in  you 
and  of  you. 

The  foregoing  interpretation  of  conscience  will  enable  us  to 
explain  the  self-evidence  and  necessity  of  some  of  its  deliverances, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  nativistic  theory.  As  we  observed 
before,  the  ideas  of  certain  acts,  say,  for  example,  of  murder  and 
self-sacrifice,  are  accompanied  in  consciousness  by  peculiar  feel- 
ings called  moral  feelings,  which  are  lacking  when  we  think  of 
other  acts  or  things.  I  have  no  such  sentiments  when  I  perceive 
or  think  of  a  tree  or  mountain.  Whenever  these  feelings  surround 
an  ^idea,  we  call  that  for  which  it  stands  right  or  wrong.  To 
say  that  stealing  or  any  particular  deed  is  wrong,  means  that  the 
idea  of  an  act  is  associated  in  my  mind  with  feelings  of  disap- 
proval, etc.  Hence  the  judgment  '  Stealing  is  wrong/  is  equivalent 
to  the  proposition  that  an  act  which  is  condemned  and  prohibited 
is  condemned  and  prohibited.  The  words,  '  stealing,'  '  murder,' 
'  adultery/  'falsehood/  etc.,  contain  everything  that  is  expressed  in 
the  predicate,  wrong  or  bad.  The  judgment  is  what  Kant  would 
call  an  analytical  judgment,  i.  e.,  one  in  which  the  predicate  is 
but  a  repetition  of  the  subject.  Such  judgments  are  always  self- 
evident  and  necessary ;  the  predicate  'is  identical  with,  or  only 
another  way  of  writing,  the  subject.1 

1  See  R6e,  Die  Enstehung  des  Gewissens. 
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ECENT  discussions  of  the  problems  of  religion  have  been 
as  purely  ontological  as  those  in  bygone  centuries.  It  is 
difficult  to  regard  this  circumstance  otherwise  than  as  a  survival 
in  modern  thought  inherited  from  antiquity,  whose  thinkers  had 
not  advanced  from  the  category  of  being  to  that  of  meaning. 
Nor  is  there  any  probability  that  we  shall  soon  cease  to  raise  the 
ancient  question  and  propose  the  ancient  answers.  It  were  use- 
less also  to  assert  merely  that  in  our  age  it  is  the  business  of 
philosophy  to  state  its  problems  in  psychological  terms  and  to  at- 
tempt a  solution  of  them  by  the  psychological  method.  It  were 
far  better  to  make  even  a  misdirected  effort  to  apply  the  method, 
trusting  that  others  may  come  in  time  to  a  more  successful  issue. 
The  more  completely  we  can  divest  our  minds  of  merely  ontolog- 
ical suppositions  and  questionings,  the  better  we  shall  accomplish 
our  present  purpose.  For,  whatever  dispute  there  may  be  re- 
garding the  transcendental  object  of  religious  faith,  the  empirical 
fact  of  religion  is  certainly  not  in  question,  and  its  psychological 
bearing  may  be  intelligently  studied. 

Now  religion,  to  be  rightly  understood,  needs  first  of  all  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  two  other  forms  of  mental  activity 
with  which  it  is  more  or  less  habitually  confounded  :  to  wit, 
metaphysics  and  ethics.  By  these  terms  we  here  designate  not 
so  much  the  bodies  of  doctrine  which  pass  under  these  names, 
but  respectively  the  logical  and  the  ethical  procedure  in  which 
we  form  judgments  of  existence  and  worth.  It  is  not  possible  to 
assign  to  each  of  these  activities  of  mind  a  different  object ; 
nor  are  men  so  constituted  as  to  be  distinguished  according 
to  their  natures  as  metaphysical,  ethical,  or  religious  men.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  view  these  phenomena  as  characteristic 
or  essential  stages  in  the  unitary  process  of  spiritual  experience 
as  such.  To  each  stage  would  naturally  correspond  an  appro- 
priate attitude  of  mind,  from  which  spring  the  postulates  and  the 
special  forms  of  judgment.  Why  precisely  this  or  that  particular 
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phase  of  the  process  should  become  fixed  and  stereotyped  in 
certain  peoples  and  individuals,  without  functioning  normally  and 
passing  into  the  next  in  course,  is  an  important  question  for  social 
or  ethnic  psychology  to  answer,  but  need  not  detain  us  at  this 
time. 

It  matters  but  little  whether  we  describe  the  mind's  operations 
from  the  physiological  point  of  view  in  Professor  James's  phrase 
'  the  triadic  system,'  or  employ  a  more  purely  psychological  ter- 
minology ;  all  are  now  practically  agreed  that  the  mind  is  a 
teleological  mechanism.  We  may  speak  of  means  and  end, 
actual  and  ideal,  or  have  recourse  to  any  form  of  expression  we 
may  choose :  the  essential  thing  for  us  is  to  apprehend  clearly 
that  it  is  in  pursuit  of  ends  that  the  mind  not  only  employs  but 
creates  the  categories  and  conceptions  in  accordance  with  which 
we  cognize  and  judge  the  world  of  experience.  The  immediate 
task  of  psychology  is,  therefore,  to  ascertain  at  what  stage  in  the 
teleological  process  each  conception  arises ;  and  the  criterion 
whereby  we  determine  the  truth  and  validity  of  conceptions,  is 
clearly  to  be  found  in  their  worth  for  that  very  process. 

No  one,  perhaps,  has  better  stated  the  general  presuppositions 
upon  which  we  thus  proceed  than  Professor  James1 :  "  The  struc- 
tural unit  of  the  nervous  system  is  in  fact  a  triad,  neither  of 
whose  elements  has  any  independent  existence.  The  sensory 
impression  exists  only  for  the  sake  of  awaking  the  central 
process  of  reflection,  and  the  central  process  of  reflection  ex- 
ists only  for  the  sake  of  calling  forth  the  final  act.  .  .  .  The 
willing  department  of  our  nature,  in  short,  dominates  both 
the  conceiving  department  and  the  feeling  department ;  or,  in 
plainer  English,  perception  and  thinking  are  only  there  for 
behavior's  sake."  Yet  it  may  prove  helpful  for  our  purpose  if 
we  consider  somewhat  more  in  detail  just  how  the  teleological 
mechanism  operates. 

When  we  endeavor  to  fathom  our  thought  life,  we  find  on  the 
last  analysis  the  empirical  self  dealing  with  experience.  Out  of 
the  universal  blur,  by  an  act  of  attention  (itself  purposive),  certain 
qualities  are  selected,  objectified,  and  naively  regarded  as  things ; 

i  The  Will  to  Believe,  p.  113. 
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and  the  same  discriminative  attention  which  made  them,  unmakes 
and  refashions  them.  The  unifying  principle  that  holds  together 
the  heterogeneous  aggregates  of  qualities  and  constitutes  them 
things,  is  nothing  but  the  end  which  they  subserve  as  means  in 
the  teleological  process.  According  to  the  permanence  of  the 
end,  will  be  the  permanence  of  the  thing.  If  we  inquire  what 
posits  the  end,  the  answer  comes  at  once  that  it  is  the  direction 
of  interest,  which  is  the  expression  of  will.  But,  again,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  there  be  an  end  posited  or  demanded ;  it  requires 
to  be  defined,  and  nothing  but  the  intellectual  process  of  concep- 
tion can  so  define  it.  Nor  can  the  reason  conceive  its  object 
ex  nihilo,  but  the  act  of  conception  proceeds  upon  the  (relatively) 
raw  materials  present  in  sensation.  The  end  is,  in  a  word,  only 
the  defined  meaning  of  the  stimuli  of  sense.  Simple  as  this 
statement  may  appear  to  render  the  fact,  it  is  in  itself  infinitely 
rich  and  complex.  But  we  have  still  another  step  to  take.  The 
cycle  is  not  yet  completed  when  the  end  is  intellectually  con- 
ceived. The  means  require  an  actual  summation  into  the  end  in 
order  really  to  constitute  it,  and  this  result  is  effected  only  in  the 
intended  act.  After  the  first  vague  conception  of  the  end,  we 
need  to  define  it,  in  turn,  in  terms  of  the  means ;  or,  speaking 
more  concretely,  we  must  adjust  the  means  to  the  end.  It  is, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  apparent  that  without  such  adjustment  the 
end  could  not  be  realized ;  but  the  failure  to  apply  this  test  to 
the  moral  and  religious  ideal  has  led  to  portentous  consequences, 
to  which  we  shall  have  to  advert  in  the  sequel. 

This  cycle,  then,  constitutes  what  we  may  call  the  typical  form 
of  our  progressive  mental  life.  We  may,  perhaps,  characterize 
it  as  intellectually  mediated  activity  toward  the  realization  of 
ends,  the  cycle  being  completed  by  the  purposed  act.  But  speak 
of  it  in  any  terms  we  please,  the  point  on  which  we  need  to  in- 
sist is  that  in  this  process  the  mind  erects  its  distinctions,  creates 
its  categories  and  develops  the  conceptions  in  accordance  with 
which  the  chaos  of  experience  is  ordered  and  cognized.  To  un- 
derstand these  conceptions,  therefore,  we  need  to  examine  them 
and  locate  them  at  the  appropriate  juncture  in  the  teleological 
cycle  at  which  they  take  their  rise. 
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Our  immediate  concern  is  with  the  forms  of  mental  life  to  which 
we  familiarly  apply  the  names  metaphysics,  ethics  and  religion. 
Turning  first  to  metaphysics,  we  ask  what  we  endeavor  to  do  in 
our  pursuit  of  it.  As  good  an  answer,  perhaps,  as  may  be  given 
is  that  we  seek  to  attain  a  purely  logical  evaluation  of  experience. 
Where,  then,  in  the  familiar  cycle  of  realizing  ends  do  we  natur- 
ally assume  this  attitude  of  mind  ?  It  is  at  the  point  when  we 
pause  in  our  onward  movement  in  order  to  make  an  invoice  of 
all  our  means  and  find  out  in  general  terms  j  ust  what  they  are. 
We  do  not  then  ask  what  they  are  measured  by  their  value  for 
this  or  that  specific  purpose,  but  what  they  are  in  themselves,  in 
their  own  terms.  Such  an  evaluation  is  either  a  serviceable  and 
therefore  justifiable  fiction,  or  a  vain  abstraction  which  falsifies 
the  fact.  Its  determining  principle  is  the  law  of  parsimony  which 
tends  necessarily  to  exclusion.  The  procedure  finds  its  legitimate 
function  in  attaining  an  unprejudiced  valuation.  This  it  endeavors 
to  accomplish  by  generalizing  the  definition  and  leaving  it  with- 
out any  internal  reference  to  a  definite  end,  just  because  the  ob- 
ject of  making  the  invoice  of  the  means  is  to  arrive  by  their  defi- 
nition at  a  knowledge  of  the  true  end  indicated  by  the  survey  of 
fact. 

In  metaphysical  inquiry  the  ideal  to  be  attained  is  the  all-com- 
prehending concept,  the  adequate  hypothesis.  The  danger,  which 
most  threatens  us  at  this  stage,  is  that  we  may  take  our  abstrac- 
tion too  seriously  and  permit  the  fiction  we  have  erected  to  impose 
upon  our  minds.  In  our  effort  to  eliminate  this  or  that  particular 
bias,  this  or  that  sharply  defined  content,  we  may  come  in  the 
end  to  postulate  the  permanently  contentless  as  the  express  mean- 
ing of  that  which  actually  is  just  this  or  that.  In  other  words, 
in  endeavoring  to  define  our  data  in  terms  of  the  logical  cate- 
gories, which  are  general  just  because  they  are  intended  to  fit 
any  content,  we  may  so  completely  sublate,  or  at  any  rate  so 
highly  sublimate,  the  content,  that  we  shall  retain  only  the  blank 
form.  The  only  way  of  escape  is  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  ab- 
straction was  made  for  a  practical  purpose  in  the  course  of  a  con- 
crete vital  process,  and  that  in  consequence  it  possesses  no  true 
meaning  apart  from  that  process,  or  when  viewed  as  in  itself  ulti- 
mate without  a  functional  reference. 
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It  has  been  already  stated  that  after  the  first  vague  conception  of 
the  end  we  need  to  define  it,  in  turn,  in  terms  of  the  means,  or  speak- 
ing more  concretely,  we  must  adjust  the  means  to  the  end.  Now, 
it  is  precisely  this  that  philosophy  and  science  attempt  when  the 
hypothesis  or  theory,  once  obtained  by  an  analysis  of  the  data,  is 
applied  to  their  explanation  and  readjustment,  perhaps  even  at 
times  to  their  complete  reconstitution.  Facts,  so-called,  when 
approached  with  a  higher  and  truer  theory,  quite  frequently  dis- 
appear entirely,  or  are  seen  to  present  a  very  different  aspect  to 
the  scientist.  But,  conversely  also,  the  theory  itself,  when 
thus  tested,  regains  much  of  the  complexity  which,  previously 
noted  in  the  data,  called  for  a  more  adequate  hypothesis.  Evo- 
lution, for  example,  has  received  a  very  considerable  definition 
and  specification  at  the  hands  of  the  disciples  of  Darwin  in  their 
effort  to  make  good  its  claims  to  explaining  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  life.  This  act  of  verification  is  in  fact  never  a 
simple  return  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  induction.  All  this, 
however,  is  but  a  step  within  the  process  of  intellectual  reflection, 
whose  type  form  is  the  judgment,  analyzed,  or  at  least  analyzable, 
into  the  syllogism.  But  the  discoverer  of  the  logical  syllogism, 
pure  intellectualist  though  he  was,  recognized  also  the  so-called 
practical  syllogism,  whose  conclusion  is  an  act.  The  faults  in- 
herent not  only  in  the  Socratic,  but  in  all  Greek  dialectic,  rendered  it 
perhaps  impossible  for  Aristotle  to  perceive  that  the  practical  syl- 
logism, or  the  practical  judgment,  is  in  fact  the  type-form  of  all 
mental  procedure,  of  which  the  'pure'  syllogism  is  an  abortion.1 
After  having  made  and  employed  our  abstraction,  then,  for  its 
legitimate  purpose,  it  behooves  us  to  re-compound  our  elements 
in  order  to  restore  the  integrity  of  the  cycle.  If  this  be  done,  we 
shall  readily  perceive  that  experience  cannot  be  equated  with 
Being  or  Objective  Thought.  It  will  be  seen,  in  brief,  that  ex- 
perience is  a  process  which,  when  viewed  objectively,  is  Thought 
proceeding  through  the  forms  of  judgment. (its  formal  aspect), 
but  that  it  assumes  this  logical  form  only  in  virtue  of  its  content 

1  Aristotle  himself  seems  to  have  hit  upon  the  practical  syllogism  late  in  life,  and 
did  not  develop  the  doctrine.  It  was,  however,  diligently  taken  up  by  his  successors. 
See  Grant,  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  vol.  I,  pp.  263  ff. 
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as  self-valuing  or  self-conscious.  It  is  precisely  this  fact  of  self- 
evaluation  in  consciousness  which  constitutes  the  legitimate  basis 
of  thought  as  instrumental  in  the  active  process  of  realizing 
ends,  which  culminates  in  ethics  and  religion. 

Having  thus  attempted  a  characterization  of  the  standpoint  of 
metaphysics,  we  need  next  to  essay  the  same  in  respect  of  ethics. 
The  difference  between  the  two  mental  attitudes  may  perhaps  be 
said  to  consist  in  this,  that  whereas  the  former  values  experience 
generally,  abstractly,  or  in  its  own  terms,  the  latter  endeavors  to 
appraise  it  concretely,  for  a  particular  purpose,  as  means  to  self- 
realization.  Ethics,  that  is  to  say,  emphasizes  the  content  as 
against  the  form,  and  hence  controls  with  comparative  ease  every 
abstraction  it  erects.  In  accordance  also  with  the  purely  prac- 
tical nature  of  this  activity,  the  teleological  process  here  assumes 
the  acknowledged  form  of  the  realization  of  ends,  or  of  the  ideal. 
The  real  is,  of  course,  the  means  ;  the  ideal,  the  end.  We  may 
perhaps  need  to  be  reminded,  however,  that  these  distinctions 
arise  in  the  process.  When,  therefore,  we  set  real  and  ideal  over 
against  each  other,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  concede  that  they  be- 
long to  different  orders  of  existence.  As  merely  functional  dis- 
tinctions they  are  essentially  of  the  same  order :  any  other  view 
must  in  fact  render  a  rational  ethics  impossible.  Ethics,  as  we 
have  seen,  views  experience  as  self-realizing,  and  this  implies  that 
both  means  and  end  are  personal.  That  the  means,  as  agent,  is 
personal,  is  readily  granted;  but  that  the  agent  is  really  the 
summation  of  all  the  means  is  felt  only  under  the  stress  of  stren- 
uous action.  Then,  with  Medea,  the  self  exclaims  :  "  Medea  re- 
mains, in  me  you  behold  sea,  earth,  steel,  flames,  high  gods,  and 
levin-bolt."  It  is  the  strenuous  Stoic  who  feels  that  all  means 
to  self-realization  reside  within.  With  the  increased  control 
man  exercises  over  the  forces  of  nature  by  his  advance  in  art  and 
science,  he  comes  more  and  more  to  realize  that  for  the  attain- 
ment of  his  ends  the  world  is  only  a  portion  of  himself.  It  is 
left  to  the  apathetic  Epicurean,  whose  chief  concern  is  that  his 
peace  may  not  be  disturbed,  to  recognize  in  outward  circum- 
stance a  moral  worth.  But,  again,  it  is  likewise  in  the  hour  of 
great  moral  tension,  when  alone  the  true  ethical  view  is  disclosed 
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that   we  most   clearly  apprehend  the  personality  of  the  ideal. 
"  No  man,"  we  say,  "  shall  degrade  me  by  making  me  hate  him." 

Before  we  can  hope  to  gain  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  ideal,  we  shall  of  course  need  to  define  more 
precisely  what  we  mean.  Let  it  be  remembered  then  that  the 
ideal  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  is  the  ideal  which  functions 
directly  in  the  concrete  teleological  cycle.  Herein  is  implied  that 
it  is  not  a  blank  schema,  or  idea  of  what  in  the  abstract  and  in 
general  may  be  best.  Were  it  so,  the  ethical  ideal  would  in  no 
essential  differ  from  the  metaphysical  concept,  except  as  to  the 
degree  of  its  conscious  reference  to  a  progressive  life  of  action. 
That  an  ideal  of  that  nature  does  often  in  fact  direct,  or  rather 
impede,  our  conduct,  indicates  merely  that  there  is  an  evident 
failure  of  the  process  to  function  freely  and  normally.  Aristotle 
would  say  that  the  agent  in  such  a  practical  syllogism  failed  to 
state  the  minor  premise,  or  to  subsume  this  particular  act  under 
the  general  principle  which  constitutes  the  major  premise,  and 
hence  acted  from  other  motives  or  not  at  all.  The  moral  ideal 
of  which  we  now  speak  is  rather,  let  us  say,  the  precise  definition 
in  terms  of  self  of  what  I,  as  agent,  am  good  for,  or  mean  func- 
tionally, in  the  meditated  act.  Here  there  is  no  break ;  the  acting 
self  is  both  the  real  and  the  ideal,  which  aspects  of  its  nature  are 
mere  functional  abstractions  from  the  concrete  fact.  In  the 
act  both  aspects  of  the  self  are  momentarily  compounded,  their 
coincidence  finding  expression  in  a  unitary  consciousness  of  suc- 
cessful endeavor.  If  then  the  moral  life  is  properly  a  progressive 
self-realization,  it  means  the  continuous  attainment  in  activity  of 
a  consciously  fuller  self,  viewed  as  ideal,  through  the  real  or  actual 
self,  as  means. 

Very  much  that  has  just  been  said  in  respect  of  ethics  applies 
equally  to  religion  ;  and  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  so 
much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  effort  to  distinguish  them. 
It  has  been  our  thesis  that  the  concrete  moral  life  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  rhythmic  movement,  at  one  node  distinguishing  the 
unitary  personality  into  an  assumed  actual  or  real  self,  as  means, 
and  an  ideal  self,  as  end ;  and  at  the  next  node  recompounding 
the  discrete  selves  in  a  consciously  richer  personality.  It  is 
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quite  true  that  even  in  the  moral  sphere,  to  the  ordinary  under- 
standing, the  existence  of  the  ideal  is  accounted  to  be  of  an 
essentially  lower  order  than  that  of  the  agent,  as  means.  Yet 
this  has  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the  fixation  of  the  ideal  as 
unrealized,  and  so  statically  opposed  to  the  real,  whereas  it  re- 
mains unrealized  only  so  long  as  the  means  are  not  adequately 
readjusted  to  realize  the  end.  That  the  ideal  may  be  realized  is 
in  fact  the  inevitable  postulate  if  the  moral  life  is  not  to  break 
down  in  the  mockery  of  utter  dualism. 

It  is  otherwise,  apparently,  in  religion.  Here  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  strange  phenomenon  that  the  agent  consciously 
defines  himself  only  as  means.  Man  feels,  indeed,  his  essential 
kinship  with  the  ideal,  which  he  here  calls  God ;  but  for  his  con- 
sciousness, ordinarily,  the  personality  of  the  ideal,  in  this  sphere 
fully  acknowledged,  is  already  realized  and  fixedly  opposed  to 
his  own.  Herein  precisely  lies  the  fundamental  paradox  of  re- 
ligious faith  :  man  is  necessarily  united,  and  with  equal  necessity 
opposed,  to  Deity.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  to  which  we  shall 
have  to  recur  immediately,  that  we  assign  to  religious  belief  or 
faith  a  place  and  function  apart :  and  its  most  generic  distinction 
is,  perhaps,  that  it  posits  with  singular  insistence  the  reality  of  the 
ideal.  But,  whereas  the  ideal  in  the  moral  life  signifies  generally 
only  the  not  yet  realized,  the  religious  ideal,  even  when  it  is 
regarded  as  the  ideal  '  ought '  to  attain,  is  despairingly  viewed  as 
absolutely  unrealizable,  or  at  best  to  be  attained  only  by  miracle. 
The  ethical  ideal  may  reproach  man  with  remissness  or  inspire 
him  with  a  hope  born  of  resolution ;  but  the  religious  strikes 
him  with  awe,  or,  as  judge,  convicts  him  of  irremediable  sin. 

Let  us  now,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  examine  somewhat 
more  in  detail  the  functions  which  the  ideal  subserves  in  the 
teleological  cycle  as  seen  under  varying  conditions.  When  we 
have  invoiced  our  capacities,  or  viewed  ourselves  in  the  light  of 
potential  agents,  we  conceive  a  certain  action  to  which  we  will 
direct  our  energies.  At  this  stage  the  end  is  all-important  and 
dominates  us  completely.  If  now  we  can  conceive  of  this  stage 
as  fixed  in  a  state  of  arrested  development,  at  which  man  re- 
gards himself  as  only  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  an  end  ex- 
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ternal,  unrealizable,  and  yet  imperative,  we  have,  in  brief,  the 
standpoint  of  Semitism.  God  is  here  the  distant  insistent  ideal 
whom  it  is  man's  duty  to  realize.  When  we  thus  apprehend  an 
end  as  preestablished,  we  have  no  choice  of  alternative  courses  : 
this  step  and  that  are  necessary.  Each  phase  of  conduct  is  pre- 
scribed with  painful  precision  in  the  Law.  But  the  conditions  are 
too  onerous,  the  means  are  inadequate :  atonement  for  short- 
comings is  enjoined,  and  the  confession  of  man's  impotence  con- 
tained in  the  institution  of  atonement  voices  the  demand  for  sal- 
vation. If  now  we  consider  that  such  an  end,  merely  postulated 
and  vaguely  defined,  enforces  its  claims  by  reconstituting  and 
shaping  the  means,  we  grasp  the  psychological  presupposition  of 
creationism.  The  same  break  in  the  teleological  cycle  accounts 
also  for  the  Semitic  other-worldliness.  The  paradox  which  un- 
derlies this  thought  may  be  expressed  as  follows  :  The  world  in 
which  we  live  ought  to  realize  the  divine  ideal,  but  because  of  the 
aloofness  and  holiness  of  God  it  cannot.  Seeing  then  that  it  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  ethical  postulates  that  there  be  a  world 
capable  of  expressing  the  ideal,  that  ideal  realm  is  not  here  and 
now,  but  far  away. 

The  Aryans,  however,  occupy  in  general  the  more  practical 
standpoint  of  being  engrossed  with  the  means.  When  we  recog- 
nize in  our  thought  that  the  ideal  is  not  a  fixed  entity,  but  is 
itself  undergoing  definition  in  every  effort  which  we  put  forth,  we 
occupy  the  point  of  view  of  progressive  art  and  science.  It  is 
not  a  mere  matter  of  chance  that  the  Aryans  have  been  as  much 
distinguished  for  advancement  in  this  regard  as  the  Semites  for 
the  creation  of  complete  and  therefore  static  religions.  The 
very  conception  of  prophetism,  so  universally  characteristic  of 
Semitism,  meaning  as  it  does  the  infusion  of  truth  into  the  mind 
from  without  by  supernatural  means,  is  the  confession  that  the 
race  knows  nothing  of  progress  as  continuous  and  organic.  But 
the  Aryan,  in  practical  life,  has  no  thought  of  an  ideal  not  en 
rapport  with  the  real.  With  him  art  means  the  creation,  not  the 
reproduction,  of  types ;  he  defines  his  conception  of  what  he  in- 
tends to  do  in  the  very  act  of  doing.  Hence  he  has  no  external 
standard  to  apply  to  what  he  has  done ;  if  he  condemn  as  imper- 
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feet  anything  he  has  done,  it  is  because  in  performing  the  act  he 
has  so  far  advanced  in  the  definition  of  his  ideal  that  he  would 
not  wish  to  repeat  it. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  likewise,  that  the  Aryan  conceives  of  life 
and  art  as  a  process  of  self-expression  and  self-realization.  He 
comes  to  know  himself  through  his  activity.  Now  it  becomes  at 
once  clear,  on  reflection,  at  which  end  of  the  rhythmic  cycle  the 
Aryan  takes  his  stand.  He  identifies  himself  confidently  with 
the  means,  knowing  full-well  that  in  them  his  ideal  is  contained, 
as  Michael  Angelo's  angel  in  the  unhewn  block  of  marble.  He 
must  work  his  works  if  he  would  behold  his  ideal  face  to  face, 
though  it  is  not  far  from  him  at  any  time.  With  such  assump- 
tions it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  Aryan  should  permanently 
acquiesce  in  the  Semite's  other- worldliness  and  his  conception  of 
the  aloofness  of  God,  so  high  that  man  cannot  attain  unto  him. 
This  characterization  does  not,  however,  apply  to  all  of  the  Aryans 
alike.  To  all  without  exception  belongs  the  point  of  view  of  be- 
ing primarily  engrossed  with  the  means.  But  there  is  a  remark- 
able difference  between  the  branches  of  the  race,  a  difference 
arising  from  their  strenuousness  or  indifference  in  the  work  of 
progress.  We  are  told  that  the  sense  of  time  is  a  good  index  of 
the  intensity  of  action.  Look  at  India,  where  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  date  anything  because  the  Hindu  has  no  conception 
of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  we  are  free  to  conclude  that  he  is  not 
a  devotee  of  the  strenuous  life.  When  he  joins  his  European 
cousin  in  asking  the  self-same  question  :  "  What  am  I,  what  is 
the  world  good  for?"  he  answers  in  the  tone  of  the  ennuye, 
41  Good  for  nothing  ;  nay,  worse  than  that,  it  is  all  positively  bad." 
His  ideal,  therefore,  is,  as  completely  as  may  be,  negative,  absolute 
negation  or  Nirvana,  and  his  God  is  non-existence.  Hinduism 
is,  in  fact,  the  very  opposite  of  what  we  have  defined  as  religion ; 
and  the  only  quasi-religious  phenomena  to  be  observed  are  either 
such  as  are  merely  parasitical  to  all  true  religions,  or  such  as 
spring  of  necessity  from  man's  ethical  relations. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  relative  truth  of  ethics  and  religion. 
In  many  respects  the  dispute  is  perhaps  not  to  be  adjudicated  ;  but 
there  is  one  important  point  at  which  the  latter  proves  incontestably 
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its  superior  spiritual  insight.  Religion  with  perfect  consciousness 
assumes,  and  postulates  as  necessary,  the  personality  of  the  ideal. 
Yet  the  fact  that  it  enthrones  the  ideal  afar  from  man  and  con- 
ceives of  God  as  essentially  unattainable,  marks  the  internal  dis- 
cord in  human  life  where  the  adjustment  is  still  imperfect.  In 
part  this  hiatus  in  the  continuity  of  life,  like  so  many  others,  is 
due  to  the  want  of  strenuousness  in  pursuit  of  the  ideal,  since  in 
the  periods  of  most  perfect  religiousness  there  has  been  felt  no 
need  of  outward  mediation.  Jesus  showed  no  sense  of  this  need 
for  himself;  and  the  absence  of  this  sense,  though  obscured  by 
misguiding  dogmas,  is  distinctive  of  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation. 
Thus  far  our  discussion  of  the  ideal  has  been  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  lead  one  perhaps  to  infer  that  it  is  wholly  individual. 
But  such  a  conclusion  would  in  fact  be  quite  gratuitous.  Of 
course,  no  ideal  is  possible  which  is  not  the  teleological  definition 
of  a  self  in  terms  of  a  self;  but  this  is  by  no  means  tantamount 
to  saying  that  ethics  and  religion  must  be  individualistic.  Rich 
and  highly  concrete  as  the  individual  self  may  become  to  con- 
sciousness, it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  every  line  of  its  defi- 
nition is  social  in  its  nature  and  origin.  We  must  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  ethical  or  religious  ideal,  as  the  definition  (in  terms 
of  meaning)  of  a  social  self,  must  itself  be  social  in  character. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  this  study  to  determine  the  nature  of  God 
metaphysically.  It  must  suffice  for  the  present  to  enforce  the 
thought  that,  for  the  distinctively  religious  (as  contradistinguished 
from  the  theological,  which  is  of  course  metaphysical)  conscious- 
ness, God's  character  coincides  practically  with  the  moral  ideal. 
To  say,  for  example,  with  Caird,1  that  "  God  is  known  in  the  true 
form  of  his  idea  "  as  the  union  of  subject  and  object,  is  to  utter  a 
proposition,  which,  however  significant  for  epistemology  and 
metaphysics,  is  quite  lacking  in  interest  for  religion.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  true  to  say  that  the  religious  ideal  is  the  conscious 
unity  of  individuals  with  respect  to  the  progressive  evaluation  of 
experience ;  and  in  this  sense  God  might  be  regarded,  from  the 
religious  point  of  view,  as  the  union  of  subject  and  object.  But 
subject  and  object  are  really  fluid  distinctions  arising  in  the  teleo- 

1  The  Evolution  of  Religion ,  Vol.  I,  p.  195. 
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logical  cycle,  and  hence  they  constitute  an  untenable  and  unmean- 
ing cross-division.  Hence,  to  classify  religions,  as  does  Caird,1 
on  the  basis  of  subject,  object,  and  unity  of  subject  and  object, 
leads  to  manifest  confusion.  For  we  are  told  that  men  first 
sought  their  gods  "in  those  objects  which  are  farthest  from 
humanity,"  as  representing  something  objective ;  we  learn  im- 
mediately, however,  that  these  '  things  '  or  '  objects  '  do  every- 
thing that  man  may,  and  even  more.  We  conclude,  quite 
naturally,  that  to  the  mind  of  the  primitive  religionist,  there  was 
present  no  such  opposition ;  and  that  these  so-called  '  objects ' 
might  as  well  be  styled  '  subjects,'  except  from  the  standpoint  of 
later  conceptions.  Our  ultimate  reason,  however,  for  declining 
to  define  the  nature  of  God  ontologically  is  that  being  is  itself, 
according  to  the  foregoing  account,  a  false  abstraction  unless  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  ;  and  meaning  is  the  definition  of  the  ser- 
vice a  somewhat  performs  in  a  concrete  and  completed  teleolog- 
ical  cycle. 

W.  A.  HEIDEL. 
IOWA  COLLEGE,  GRINNELL,  IOWA. 

*  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  190. 
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THE  present  state  of  French  philosophy  appears  at  first  sight  a  little 
confused.  One  cannot  point  to  a  dominant  school  and  dissenting 
schools,  each  having  an  undisputed  leader  and  fairly  submissive  disci- 
ples. Without  doubt  some  heads  arise  above  the  common  level,  and  one 
distinguishes  clearly  here  and  there  groups  of  thinkers,  something  like 
whirlpools  of  ideas,  which  become  enlarged  and  diffused  more  or  less, 
but  all  this  shows  little  fixity  of  character  or  connection.  The  ends 
pursued  are  diverse,  the  tasks  undertaken  various,  the  methods  dif- 
ferent, and  each  of  the  workers  who  employs  himself  in  this  field, 
although  inspired  by  some  predecessor,  and  remembering  the  lessons 
of  the  past  and  profiting  by  the  work  of  his  colleagues,  nevertheless 
tends  to  remain  in  a  large  measure  master  of  his  ideas  and  judge 
of  their  tendencies.  The  general  aspect  of  French  philosophy  may 
be  in  a  manner  likened  to  that  of  a  city  which  architects,  masons, 
and  artisans  build  without  much  previous  understanding,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  taste  and  following  his  bent.  They  influence  each 
other  more  or  less,  they  obey  more  or  less  the  necessities  which 
result  from  the  very  nature  of  their  work,  just  as  they  are  influenced 
by  race  and  education.  But  even  so  the  uniformity  desirable  for 
strict  classification  is  not  attained.  This  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  workers  gives  rise  occasionally  to  some  monuments  vast  and 
well  ordered  in  themselves,  but  the  ensemble  of  which  they  form  a  part 
lacks  unity  and  coherence.  Thus  there  spring  up  on  all  sides  edifices 
of  varying  degrees  of  grandeur  and  comfort,  but  which  show  no  anxiety 
for  alignment  on  the  part  of  the  various  builders.  The  total  result  is 
sufficiently  interesting.  The  workers  are  active,  and  lack  neither  cour- 
age nor  skill.  There  are  ample  proofs  of  power  and  originality  in  the 
work  which  we  see  going  on  everywhere  around  us.  In  order  to  say 
something  of  what  is  being  done,  we  must,  therefore,  simply  pass  in 
review  the  different  parts  of  the  ideal  plan  imposed  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  subject  matter  and  of  philosophical  problems. 

I. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  philosophy  which  is  most  closely  allied 
to  the  sciences.  This  is  not  neglected.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  speculation  quite  recently  regarding  mathematics.  Mathematicians 
have  become  philosophers,  and  philosophers  mathematicians,  and  the 
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most  abstract  of  the  sciences  is  very  much  in  favor  among  young  met- 
aphysicians. MM.  Couturat,  Evellin,  Milhaud,  Tannery  and  several 
other  thinkers  have  done  useful  work  in  this  field,  and  a  long  time 
ago  M.  Renouvier  drew  important  philosophical  results  from  the  con- 
tradiction inherent  in  the  conception  of  an  infinite  number.  He 
deduced  from  it  the  necessity  of  a  first  beginning,  and  of  a  limit  to 
extension  and  duration.  His  views  have  frequently  been  criticised, 
and  no  solution  of  the  question  has  as  yet  been  accepted  as  final.  The 
arguments  of  Zenon  d'Elee  have  also  been  minutely  examined,  inter- 
preted, debated,  and  defended. 

Imaginary  geometry  also  has  often  been  presented  to  philosophers ; 
but  the  physico-chemical  sciences  are  more  neglected.  Apart  from 
some  articles  on  the  philosophy  of  chemistry,  there  are  few  but  special 
students  who  concern  themselves  with  this  subject,  or  rather  there  are 
a  few  philosophers  who,  passing  in  review  every  order  of  phenomena, 
are  interested  in  physics  and  chemistry  without  making  a  special  study 
of  them.  It  is  true  that  special  works,  such  as  those  of  Berthelot  and 
Wurtz,  go  beyond  science.  In  biology,  the  philosophical  controver- 
sies about  transformation,  so  frequent  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  have 
somewhat  subsided.  The  form  and  causes  of  evolution  rather  than  its 
reality,  are  discussed.  The  hypotheses  of  Weismann,  for  example, 
have  given  rise  to  interesting  discussions.  Other  general  theories  also 
have  been  defended  or  criticised.  M.  Ch.  Richet  has  insisted  very 
strongly  on  the  importance  of  finality  in  biology.  The  idea  of  life 
itself  has  been  submitted  to  a  serious  examination.  M.  Le  Dantec, 
in  some  recent  and  noteworthy  works,  has  tried  to  compare  vital  phe- 
nomena with  chemical  phenomena  by  showing  the  special  form  which 
characterizes  the  former.  He  has  vigorously  maintained  determinism 
in  physiological  phenomena,  and  in  the  facts  of  consciousness ;  criti- 
cised the  notion  of  individuality,  and  looked-  for  a  new  interpretation 
of  heredity.  His  writings  can  be  recommended  for  their  precision  of 
ideas,  the  strict  logical  connection  which  is  always  aimed  at  and  fre- 
quently attained,  and  for  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  understand  thor- 
oughly the  general  aspects  of  the  phenomena  under  consideration.  It 
is  true  that  occasionally  these  works  show  the  faults  which  result  from 
analysis  when  it  is  not  sufficiently  supplemented  by  synthesis.  I  wish 
also  in  passing  at  least  to  mention  an  excellent  book  by  M.  Sabatier  on 
life  and  death,  in  which  the  author  investigates  the  causes  of  death, 
setting  out  from  the  work  of  Weismann  and  Delboeuf.  He  studies  in 
this  work,  with  great  clearness  and  much  ingenuity,  the  'power  of 
attraction '  of  the  living  matter  and  its  diminution  when  this  matter 
is  differentiated  into  living  beings. 
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But  that  which  is  of  most  interest  to  philosophy,  as  the  general  view 
of  the  world,  in  the  contemporary  scientific  movement,  is  the  position 
which  psychology  and  sociology  have  taken  as  independent  sciences. 
France  has  contributed  largely  to  this  result,  and  the  French  works  in- 
spired by  the  new  sciences  are  often  of  great  value. 

The  separation  of  psychology  from  general  philosophy  took  place  some 
twenty  years  ago.  The  way  was  prepared  by  Condillac,  Cabanis,  and 
the  Ideologists,  and  by  the  development  of  the  physiology  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  as  well  as  by  the  work  of  the  alienists  ;  but  it  was  retarded 
by  the  philosophical  role  imposed  upon  psychology  by  Victor  Cousin, 
whose  influence  on  public  education  was  considerable.  It  was,  how- 
ever, certainly  hastened  and  rendered  more  easy  among  us  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  associational  and  evolutional  psychology  in  England 
(Mill,  Bain,  Spencer),  and  of  experimental  psychology  in  Germany 
(Fechner,  Wundt,  etc.).  Taine,  who  had  for  a  long  time  combatted 
classic  spiritualism,  founded  in  a  measure  the  new  psychology  in 
France  by  his  book,  DeT intelligence  (1870).  Shortly  afterwards,  Ribot 
made  known  the  works  of  the  English  and  German  psychologists,  and 
in  prefaces  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  notice,  he  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  the  young  science  separating  itself  from  general  philos- 
ophy, as  the  older  sciences  had  done,  in  order  to  live  its  own  life  ; 
he  also  investigated  the  principal  characteristics  of  this  science  and 
traced  the  programme  which  it  had  to  follow.  The  different  works 
which  he  has  since  published,  and  which  have  been  highly  success- 
ful, have  shown  that  he  wished  to  rid  psychology  of  dry  minutiae, 
which  are  scientific  and  precise  only  in  appearance,  as  well  as  of 
empty  and  vague  generalizations.  The  separation  which  he  desired 
was  strongly  accentuated  by  others,  so  that  the  reaction  against  meta- 
physics was  frequently  exaggerated  and  erroneous,  and  anxiety  for 
precision  has  too  often  inspired  psychologists  with  contempt  for  the 
philosophical  point  of  view  and  for  general  conceptions. 

I  have  not  here  to  speak  of  psychology  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  special 
science.  I  shall  not  therefore  deal  with  that  which  is  of  importance  in 
the  scientific  work  of  M.  Ribot,  of  M.  Pierre  Janet,  or  of  M.  Binet.  But, 
whatever  happens,  psychology  cannot  lose  its  interest  in  philosophy,  and 
philosophy  cannot  forget  it  any  more  than  the  other  sciences,  and  per- 
haps still  less.  Moreover,  the  separation  has  never  been  complete.  I  do 
not  see  what  a  science  would  gain  by  never  reflecting  on  its  principles 
and  methods,  by  never  having  its  principal  results  compared  with  those 
of  the  neighboring  sciences,  by  never  trying  to  discover  the  general  sig- 
nificance of  the  phenomena  which  it  studies,  but  I  believe  that  it  would 
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lose  thereby  and  humanity  with  it.  But  philosophers  have  not  left  off 
being  psychologists,  and  a  great  many  psychologists  have  philosophized 
at  times  in  spite  of  themselves.  Even  from  the  books  of  M.  Ribot, 
whose  attitude  has  lately  become  more  reserved  and  judicious,  and  who 
has  to  some  extent  abandoned  certain  general  ideas  which  formerly 
influenced  him,  one  could  very  well  infer  his  philosophical  point  of 
view.  M.  Rauh  warned  psychologists  against  the  dangers  of  phil- 
osophy, and  at  the  same  time  actively  combatted  the  narrow  and 
illogical  ideas  of  some  psychologists.  He  has  rightly  recommended 
the  fullest  use  of  all  the  means  of  knowledge ;  he  has  advised  that 
we  should  interest  ourselves  in  the  verification  of  facts  rather  than 
in  their  interpretation ;  he  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  one  must 
know  how  to  form  and  maintain,  at  least  provisionally,  contradictory 
hypotheses,  that  unity  is  not  the  end  of  science,  that  logic  is  not 
its  rule,  but  rather  good  sense,  which  is  not  always  logic.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  he  himself  has  not  always  escaped  the  dangers  which 
he  pointed  out. 

Others  have  taken  a  different  position  :  they  have  tried  to  be  phil- 
osophers as  well  as  psychologists,  or  at  least  they  have  completed  the 
scientific  part  of  their  psychology  by  some  philosophical  hypotheses. 
The  works  of  M.  Bergson,  a  subtle  and  original  thinker,  but  whose 
conclusions  are  debatable,  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  notice.  He 
asserts  in  one  thesis,  whose  influence  has  been  marked,  that  one  can- 
not legitimately  speak  of  the  intensity  of  states  of  consciousness,  nor 
make  of  them  distinct  phenomena  with  definite  boundaries.  From 
this  proposition  he  derived  interesting  results  regarding  determinism 
and  free  will,  whereby  he  set  at  rest  the  ancient  antagonism  by  almost 
suppressing  the  two  adversaries.  In  a  more  recent  book,  he  has  set 
forth  a  very  ingenious  and  elaborate  metaphysical  theory  in  which  he 
arrives  at  conclusions  regarding  the  nature  of  the  external  world  which 
approach  very  nearly  those  of  common  sense.  M.  Fouillee  has  given 
in  an  important  work  the  psychology  of  idees-forces,  and  applied 
the  general  ideas  whi  ch  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  set  forth 
briefly.  I  myself  have  also  attempted  to  develop  a  group  of  general 
ideas  in  a  series  of  psychological  works.  The  essential  fact  of  mental 
life  appears  to  me  to  be  systematic  association,  a  sort  of  law  of  finality, 
implying  other  less  general  laws  which  are  another  aspect  or  conse- 
quence of  the  former.  I  have  tried  to  show  how  systematic  association, 
much  better  than  contiguous  association  or  association  by  resemblance, 
can  serve  to  make  intelligible  the  life  of  the  spirit,  and  how  it  can 
furnish  the  basis  of  a  logical  classification  of  character  and  intellects. 
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I  have  also  pointed  out  how  this  great  law  of  the  mind  is  allied  to  the 
general  laws  of  the  world. 

./Esthetics  must  be  connected  with  psychology.  Certainly  it  would 
be  more  logical  to  connect  it  with  general  philosophy,  but  it  has 
recently  been  especially  studied  in  France  from  the  psychological 
point  of  view.  M.  Sourian  has  treated  the  question  of  suggestion 
in  art  with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  originality,  and  he  believes 
he  has  found  in  suggestion  the  type,  the  universal  form  of  aesthetic 
action. 

Sociology,  as  was  to  be  presumed,  has  been  detached  from  the  com- 
mon trunk  later  than  psychology,  but  it  has  followed  it  closely.  Be- 
sides, it  had  not  been  as  closely  connected  with  general  philosophy  as 
psychology.  Political  economy,  a  kind  of  sociological  fragment 
isolated  somewhat  arbitrarily,  for  some  time  enjoyed  an  almost 
independent  existence.  Sociology,  as  named  and  outlined  by  Auguste 
Comte,  springs  from  an  interest  in  the  verifications  and  reflections 
made  by  philosophers  on  the  customs  of  man,  the  transformations  of 
societies,  the  causes  of  their  progress  and  their  decline,  and  on  the  prin- 
cipal facts  of  history  ;  it  also  springs  from  the  development  of  political 
economy,  and  the  problems  which  are  connected  with  it.  More  re- 
cently, a  great  thinker  like  Furtel  de  Coulange  wished  to  make  history 
include  sociology,  a  conception  which  enlarges  history  too  much,  and 
too  much  restricts  social  science.  The  condition  of  politics,  the 
struggle  of  parties  and  classes,  the  sufferings  and  disorders  of  man- 
kind, have  for  a  long  time  suggested  Utopias,  or  inspired  more  exact 
inquiry.  The  observations  of  travellers,  and  the  curiosity  which  their 
accounts  have  provoked,  the  remarkable  difference  in  the  customs  and 
institutions  of  different  peoples,  are  yet  another  source  of  sociology. 
The  sociology  of  M.  Letourneau,  for  example,  is  founded  on  ethno- 
graphy, and  the  author  has  followed  the  great  monographs — which  deal 
with  the  different  forms  which  the  same  institution  has  assumed  in  the 
history  of  the  race — on  the  evolution  of  marriage,  property,  etc. 

The  books  of  M.  Fouillee  are  above  all  those  of  a  philosopher  who 
loves  to  discover  everywhere  his  general  ideas.  Conformably  to  his 
method,  he  has  wished  to  reconcile  in  sociology  naturalism  with  ideal- 
ism, the  theory  which  makes  society  an  organism,  with  that  of  the  social 
contract.  M.  G.  de  Lapouge  has  made  anthropology  predominate  in  his 
sociological  conceptions.  The  dolichocephalous  and  the  brachycepha- 
lous  marks,  light  or  dark  hair,  the  figure,  etc.,  these  are  the  character- 
istics upon  which  he  establishes  the  distinction  of  races  and  the  im- 
portant factors  of  social  phenomena.  He  has  expressed  his  views  in  a 
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very  interesting,  bold,  and  pessimistic  book,  the  conclusions  of  which 
are,  however,  open  to  question.  M.  Le  Bon,  on  the  contrary,  has 
conceived  a  purely  historical  view  of  the  race,  but  he  also  admits  that 
the  race  thus  understood  has  a  very  great  importance  ;  he  has  set  forth 
and  applied  his  ideas  in  numerous,  much  valued  works.  M.  Lacombe, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  vigorously  opposed  these  views.  The  important 
study  of  M.  Espinas  on  animal  societies  is  that  of  a  thinker  exact  and 
trustworthy,  a  convinced  evolutionist,  and  a  great  friend  of  science  and 
its  methods.  M.  Tarde  has  also  freed  himself  from  philosophical 
ideas,  and  his  position  as  magistrate  must  have  helped  to  interest  him 
in  his  studies  of  criminology  at  the  time  when  the  Italian  school  was 
temporarily  in  vogue  among  us.  Foreign  influences  are  indeed  at  work 
among  us,  either  in  diffusing  certain  general  ideas,  or  in  giving 
vogue  to  certain  questions.  The  idea  of  evolution,  the  theory  of 
Spencer,  has  certainly  influenced  our  French  thinkers  very  much  ;  the 
theory  of  the  social  organism  was  a  long  time  in  favor,  before 
being  as  it  is  to-day  abandoned  ;  the  numerous  studies  on  crimin- 
ology have  been  to  a  large  extent  called  out  by  the  works  of  Lombroso, 
Ferri,  and  Garofalo,  which,  however,  were  preceded  in  France  by  a  work 
by  Despine  which  was  little  known.  Finally  our  socialism,  which  is 
derived  partly  from  French  traditions  and  attaches  itself  to  Fourier, 
depends  somewhat  also  on  the  Capital  of  Karl  Marx,  who  was  very 
much  admired,  and  still  has  disciples  in  socialistic  Germany,  although 
Benoit  Malon  and  several  other  French  socialists  have  given  up  the 
opinion  which  attributes  all  the  progress  of  humanity  to  the  phenomena 
of  economics,  and  have  adopted  broader  but  sometimes  vague  con- 
ceptions. 

By  degrees,  despite  conflicts  and  often  useless  complications,  there 
has  emerged  a  considerable  uniformity  of  studies  which  resulted  in 
forming  the  basis  of  the  new  science,  which  is  still  very  young,  but 
singularly  active  and  progressive.  Chairs  of  sociology  established  in  the 
universities,  private  endowments  like  the  Social  Museum,  and  the  free 
College  of  Social  Sciences,  even  the  free  School  of  Political  Science, 
whose  aim  is  somewhat  restricted,  the  appearance  of  several  reviews, 
new  collections  of  works  in  large  libraries,  all  sufficiently  attest  the  great 
interest  which  has  been  aroused.  Psychology,  which  was  so  much  in 
fashion  fifteen  years  ago,  appears  to  some  extent  supplanted  by  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  general  public  with  its  younger  rival.  One  often 
sees  the  favor  of  the  cultivated  multitude  thus  go  to  the  sciences  which 
are  being  formed,  or,  which  have  recently  yielded  results  which  seem 
to  bear  on  the  great  philosophical  problems,  while  the  well -organized 
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sciences,  which  simply  follow  their  regular  evolution,  are  somewhat 
neglected. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  study  to  examine  the  results 
obtained  in  sociology,  or  even  to  indicate  them.  I  only  wish  to  em- 
phasize in  the  development  of  the  science  of  society  the  points  which 
are  of  general  philosophic  interest. 

M.  Tarde,  whose  works  have  rapidly  acquired  a  very  great  and  mer- 
ited reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  does  not  see  in  sociology,  of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  principal  representatives,  an  absolutely  autonomous 
science.  He  would  readily  subordinate  it  to  psychology,  or,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  he  would  make  of  it  a  special  branch  of  psychology,  since 
he  believes  that  the  factors  of  the  social  phenomena  are  first  of  all  the 
ideas  and  the  sentiments  of  men.  He  believes  that  here  more  than 
elsewhere  the  elements  of  the  facts  are  known  to  us,  and  that  this 
knowledge,  rare  enough  in  science,  places  us  in  an  exceptionally 
favorable  position  to  understand  social  phenomena.  Belief  and  desire 
are  the  forces  by  means  of  which  M.  Tarde  seeks  to  explain  economic 
and  political  phenomena,  while  imitation  in  all  its  forms  remains  the 
great  social  fact,  the  very  framework  of  '  sociality. '  The  presence  of 
beliefs  and  desires,  which  spring  up  everywhere,  combat  and  replace 
each  other,  but  are  yet  continually  diffused,  remains  the  essential  point 
of  social  science.  M.  Tarde  is  thus  led  to  see  in  sociology  only  a  sort 
of  applied  and  more  complex  psychology. 

Conversely,  M.  de  Roberty  and  M.  Izoulet  make  psychology  a  kind 
of  dependency  of  sociology.  The  former  maintained  twenty  years 
ago  that  it  is  the  social  state  which  produces  the  individual  conscious- 
ness, that  sociology  logically  precedes  concrete  social  science;  the  latter, 
in  a  doctor's  thesis  which  made  a  great  stir  some  years  ago,  developed 
an  analogous  conception  and  maintained  that  the  mind  is  a  creation 
of  society,  that  one  must  look  for  the  explanation  of  mind  neither  in 
metaphysics  nor  in  biology,  but  rather  in  social  phenomena.  Here 
we  have  the  relation  of  the  psychical  and  social  phenomena  completely 
reversed.  Already  Comte,  if  I  mistake  not,  had  brought  one  part  of 
the  science  of  mind  into  connection  with  sociology,  and  Littr6  had 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  distinction  between  mental  faculties  and 
their  products,  the  former  depending  upon  biology,  and  the  latter  be- 
longing to  concrete  psychology  which  falls  within  the  field  of  sociology. 
Psychology,  properly  so-called,  would  thus  disappear  between  the  two 
neighboring  sciences. 

Finally,  M.  Durkheim  has  completed  the  isolation  of  sociology.  It 
has  been  his  purpose  to  mark  out  more  clearly  the  boundaries  of  the 
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new  science,  to  separate  it  as  far  as  possible  from  the  other  sciences, 
and  to  render  it  autonomous  and  independent.  He  has  outlined  the 
rules  of  sociological  method,  and  has  studied  profoundly  both  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  and  some  special  points  of  the  science.  Moreover, 
he  has  conceived  social  phenomena  as  a  special  synthesis  sui  generis, 
involving,  no  doubt,  psychological  elements,  but  not  depending  much 
more  obviously  upon  these  elements  than  do  the  physical  qualities  of 
water  upon  those  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  He  is  strongly  opposed 
to  every  intrusion  of  psychology  into  sociology,  to  every  explanation 
of  social  facts  by  means  of  psychical  facts  (ideas,  desires),  and  on 
this  point  his  doctrine  is  very  distinctly  opposed  to  that  of  M.  Tarde. 
These,  then,  are  three  very  different  views  of  sociology.  It  seems 
to  me  that  each  one  rests  on  real  facts,  and  that  consequently  they  are 
all  three  true,  each  one  in  certain  cases,  and  relatively  to  certain  facts. 
It  would  be  important  to  examine  what  events  and  facts  are  best  ex- 
plained by  each  of  them,  and  to  observe  the  general  considerations 
which  follow  as  a  consequence.  In  addition  to  the  advantages  which 
sociology  would  derive  from  the  recognition  of  these  various  truths, 
which  could  not  be  contradictory,  our  philosophical  conceptions 
and  our  general  scientific  ideas  would  thereby  gain  greatly.  A  thor- 
ough study  of  this  question  would  help  towards  the  solution  of  two 
important  problems :  first,  that  of  the  interrelation  of  the  sciences; 
and,  secondly  that  of  the  relation  of  a  compound  to  its  elements  and  the 
nature  of  the  synthesis.  These  problems  must  otherwise  prove  diffi- 
cult of  solution.  Hitherto,  indeed,  the  intercourse  between  the  differ- 
ent sciences,  although  useful  and  frequent,  as  is  illustrated  by  mathe- 
matical physics  and  biological  chemistry,  lacks  order  and  system. 
Comte,  as  is  well  known,  never  approved  of  explaining  the  phenomena 
of  an  abstract  science  by  the  laws  of  an  inferior  science,  z.  <?.,  of  one 
which  preceded  it  in  his  hierarchy.  An  illustration  of  this  would  be 
the  employment  of  chemistry  to  explain  biological  phenomena.  It 
is  in  this  procedure  that  he  very  properly  sees  the  vice  of  material- 
ism. Since  his  time  the  converse  proceeding,  the  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena of  a  certain  order  by  means  of  phenomena  of  a  higher  order,  as 
for  example  chemical  phenomena  by  sociology,  has  been  pointed  out 
as  the  vice  of  spiritualism.  Doubtless  it  would  be  just  to  recognize 
that  both  modes  of  procedure  are,  under  certain  conditions,  legiti- 
mate and  useful.  It  is  possible  that  certain  very  general  laws,  equally 
applicable  to  different  orders  of  phenomena,  are  only  perceived  at 
first  in  one  of  these  orders.  The  comparison  of  the  different  sciences, 
and  the  transference  of  the  conceptions  of  one  science,  with  the 
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proper  modifications,  to  the  domain  of  another,  must  therefore  have 
good  results.  It  seems  well,  for  example,  that  the  idea  of  determin- 
ism has  climbed  the  ladder  of  the  sciences,  proceeding  from  the  sim- 
plest phenomena  to  the  more  complex.  By  way  of  compensation,  the 
idea  of  finality  has  descended  by  a  reverse  process,  although  it  is  still 
used  in  a  very  obscure  and  indefinite  way  in  the  physical  sciences,  where 
it  is  distorted  by  the  influences  of  the  more  concrete  sciences.  Without 
doubt  a  great  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  higher  by 
the  lower,  the  mind  by  the  organism,  the  organism  by  chemical  forces. 
And  this  procedure,  when  one  understands  it  well — which  is  rarely 
the  case — is  legitimate  and  profitable.  But  the  converse  method, 
rarely  enough  employed,  is  no  more  useless,  and  may  at  least  serve  to 
suggest  useful  conceptions.  It  is  evident  that  the  differences  must  be 
clearly  distinguished,  and  if  the  same  words  are  retained  in  each  case, 
we  must  attribute  to  them  such  a  general  signification,  that  they  may 
be  applied  at  once  to  all  the  groups  of  phenomena  to  which  one  at- 
taches them,  or  which  are  designated  by  them.  I  see  here  several 
problems  for  sociology.  Huxley  formerly  pointed  out  some  analogies 
between  social  and  chemical  phenomena,  but  without  insisting  on 
them  very  strongly.  In  return,  the  theory  of  the  social  organism, 
which  was  a  long  time  in  favor,  has  certainly  spread  abroad  some  true 
ideas,  involved  unfortunately  in  a  great  mass  of  illusions.  It  has 
too  closely  united  diverse  phenomena  in  an  insufficiently  abstract 
conception.  But  those  who  have  pointed  out  that  the  organism  is  a 
society  have  certainly  helped  to  render  intelligible  the  interrelations 
of  biological  phenomena,  and  the  application  of  an  analogous  idea  to 
psychology  appears  likely  to  be  fruitful. 

Moreover,  it  is  by  a  strange  illusion  that  we  speak  almost  exclusively 
of  the  conditioning  of  the  phenomena  of  a  more  concrete  science  by 
those  of  the  sciences  which  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  series.  It  is  in- 
deed certain  that  without  mathematical  truths  there  would  be  no  phys- 
ical truths,  that  without  chemical  phenomena  the  facts  of  biology  would 
not  exist.  It  is  not  less  true,  however,  that  without  physical  phenomena 
there  would  not  be  any  mathematical  truths,  and  that  the  most  certain 
truths  of  the  chemico-physical  world  seem  only  to  be  rendered  possible 
by  life.  Similarly,  as  M.  de  Roberty  and  M.  Izoulet  maintain,  it  is  so- 
ciety which  has  created  minds.  This  again  is  a  case  exactly  analogous 
to  the  preceding  one.  And  psychology  finds  a  place  somewhere  between 
biology  and  sociology,  just  as  organic  chemistry  falls  between  biology 
and  inorganic  chemistry  ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  a  distinct  char- 
acter of  its  own  much  more  strongly  accentuated.  Here  then  we  have 
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a  number  of  important  problems  which  are  still  greatly  in  need  of 
elucidation. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  a  compound  to  its  elements  is  not 
better  understood,  and  psychology  and  sociology  both  from  their  the- 
oretical and  philosophical  standpoints,  might  furnish  material  aid  in 
studying  it.  In  fact,  this  relation  seems  to  vary  greatly  in  different 
cases.  The  example  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  uniting  to  form  water, 
whose  properties  are  very  different  from  those  of  its  elements  without 
our  being  able  to  know  why  they  differ  from  it,  and  how  they  are  de- 
rived from  it,  is  an  extreme  case  distinct  enough  to  be  often  cited. 
In  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  be  no  problem  at  all.  A 
house,  for  example,  scarcely  affords  us  any  problem ;  what  we  know  of 
stone,  mortar,  iron,  wood,  brick,  etc. ,  enables  us  to  understand  clearly 
the  result  attained  when  they  are  combined.  Synthesis  ranges  from 
mixture  to  combination  (in  a  sense  approaching  that  of  chemistry), 
but  its  degrees  are  innumerable,  and  its  principles  obscure.  Well,  then, 
it  seems  to  me  that  social  phenomena  present  to  us  very  clear  examples 
of  the  different  forms  of  synthesis.  There  are  certain  cases  where  the 
nature  of  the  individual  renders  the  actions  of  the  collectivity  perfectly 
intelligible.  What  we  know  of  the  ideas  and  characters  of  members 
of  a  family  makes  it  quite  comprehensible  why  the  family  taken  as  a 
whole  has  acted  in  this  or  that  manner.  Here  the  views  of  M.  Tarde 
on  belief,  desire,  and  imitation  (respect  for  tradition,  influence  of  a 
member  of  the  family  having  special  authority,  etc.),  would  certainly 
be  applicable.  In  other  cases,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  social  group 
which  appears  to  determine  the  mentality  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it,  and  which  helps  us  to  understand  this  mentality.  When  one 
enters  an  organized  body — the  army,  for  example,  or  the  magistracy, 
— it  is  extremely  difficult  not  to  have  the  mind  directed — formed  or  de- 
formed in  a  very  real  sense — by  a  host  of  traditions,  of  acquired  ideas, 
of  habits  of  all  sorts,  of  necessities  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
fession and  its  inevitable  conditions.  These  conditions  remain  almost 
immutable,  or  evolve  according  to  a  sort  of  internal  necessity,  but  they 
dominate  and  mould  successively  the  individual  minds  of  different 
generations.  They  form  a  kind  of  stamp  which  leaves  a  permanent 
imprint  upon  the  individuals  whom  it  models.  Thus  the  psychology 
of  the  individual,  though  by  no  means  useless,  does  not  explain  every- 
thing. We  must  admit,  at  least  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  prior  influ- 
ence of  sociological  phenomena,  of  sociological  forms,  upon  the 
ideas  and  sentiments,  upon  the  beliefs  and  desires  of  the  individual. 
We  have  here  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  ideas  of  M.  de  Roberty 
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and  M.  Izoulet,  as  well  as  of  M.  Durkheim.  However,  the  theories 
of  the  last  thinker  are  better  illustrated  by  cases  where  we  see  more 
clearly  the  relation  of  social  habits,  of  diverse  influences  which  have 
been  slowly  organized  with  the  manner  of  acting  and  reacting  of  a 
whole  people  considered  in  its  entirety,  or  of  certain  social  elements. 
Doubtless  one  can  say  that  the  social  mind  which  is  formed  and  comes 
to  dominate  individuals,  is  itself  the  product  of  individual  conscious- 
ness. But  the  ultimate  question  would  be  to  know  how  and  why 
individual  minds  are  affected  by  other  individual  minds  in  different 
ways,  according  to  the  change  of  customs,  so  as  to  produce,  in  certain 
circumstances  (which  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  exactly),  a 
collective  mind  which  does  not  reproduce  the  ideas  and  desires  of 
individual  minds,  but  a  new  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling.  The 
studies  of  '  the  psychology  of  the  crowd '  by  M.  Le  Bon  and  by  M. 
Tarde,  furnish  many  interesting  facts  which  will  aid  in  answering  this 
question.  Moreover,  since  the  whole  and  its  elements  are  more  easily 
observable  in  society  than  anywhere  else,  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at 
some  very  important  results,  and  to  reach  a  very  general  conception, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  differentiated,  of  the  relation  of  a 
compound  to  its  components — that  is  to  say,  of  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant facts  for  general  philosophy  and  a  theory  of  the  world. 

Psychology  and  sociology  are,  then,  still  in  that  period  of  develop- 
ment where  the  sciences  have  not  completely  broken  with  general 
philosophy.  It  is  very  generally  supposed  that  this  condition  is  in- 
jurious to  science,  that  it  must  try  to  escape  from  it.  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  this  condition  must  be  permanent ;  moreover,  it  returns 
spontaneously  on  the  sciences  as  soon  as  some  bold  hypothesis  or  un- 
foreseen theory  deranges  their  organization,  and  breaks  through  their 
narrow  limits.  Under  these  circumstances,  both  in  assuming  and 
maintaining  the  fixed  character  which  makes  of  them  real  sciences,  the 
different  parts  of  our  knowledge  preserve  a  freshness  of  life,  a  flexibility 
which  permits  of  better  organization,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  them 
to  contribute  more  readily  to  the  great  philosophical  conceptions,  as 
well  as  to  receive  from  the  latter  a  general  point  of  view,  and  also  a 
broader  and  more  human  significance.  These  facts  then  are  no  longer 
of  interest  to  humanity  only  with  reference  to  their  special  objects 
and  the  needs  which  they  tend  to  satisfy,  but  also  become  signifi- 
cant for  the  general  aspirations  of  man  which  they  develop  and  satisfy 
for  a  time.  Now  and  then  we  observe  that  when  a  science  is  unsettled 
by  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius,  it  becomes  the  object  of  general  at- 
tention, and  returns,  so  to  speak,  to  philosophy.  This  result  has  been 
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brought  about  in  the  natural  sciences  by  the  work  of  Darwin.  I 
think,  too,  that  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  indispensable  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  philosophy  and  the  sciences  ;  for,  if  this  is 
done,  these  relations  will  one  day  have  to  be  renewed.  At  present, 
French  philosophers  appear  to  be  filled  with  good  will  towards 
science.  From  the  side  of  the  scientists  (Jes  savants)  the  inten- 
tions seem  to  be  more  doubtful.  In  sociology,  the  distinction  is  not 
made ;  most  sociologists  are  philosophers,  and  those  who  are  not  are 
still  glad  to  find  among  philosophers  their  masters,  allies,  or  disciples. 
But  in  psychology  the  hostility  is  already  actively  enough  manifested 
on  every  side.  Moreover,  the  scientists  do  not  appear  to  be  much  in- 
terested in  philosophical  questions,  and  so  they  sometimes  treat  these 
questions  with  an  audacity  which  is  rather  na'ive.  A  writer  who  is 
well  known  both  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  science,  recently  wrote 
me  regarding  an  excellent  book  which  he  had  just  published  on  scientific 
philosophy:  "  How  tiresome  it  is  not  to  find  a  single  man  among 
specialists  who  would  have  the  patience  to  read  to  the  end  of  the  first 
page,  and  to  find  that  every  one  straightway  rejects  your  book  with  the 
supreme  contempt  that  he  has  vowed  to  all  that  is  metaphysical,  a  word, 
moreover,  of  which  he  is  far  from  knowing  the  exact  signification. 
All  my  philosopher  friends  have  warmly  congratulated  me  on  my 
new  work,  but  not  one  of  my  scientific  friends  has  had  the  courage  to 
tell  me  his  opinion  of  it.  They  commiserate  me  upon  it  secretly,  that 
is  certain. ' '  There  was  a  time  when  philosophers  held  the  sciences 
too  much  in  disdain,  but  they  have  learned  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  scientific  spirit  and  its  results.  May  specialists,  even  those  whom 
the  novelty  of  their  science  elates  somewhat,  show  themselves  less 
narrow  than  formerly  towards  the  philosophical  spirit,  and  the  problems 
of  philosophy.  Everybody  would  gain  thereby. 

II. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  philosophy  of  the  special  sciences  to  the  gen- 
eral philosophy  of  the  sciences.  The  latter  has  not  been  neglected  in 
France.  Nevertheless,  attempts  to  reach  a  universal  synthesis  are  not 
at  all  common.  Our  philosophers,  while  informing  themselves  re- 
garding the  results  of  science,  show  a  tendency  to  place  especial  reliance 
upon  some  order  of  facts  which  interests  them  particularly,  or  to  at- 
tempt to  confirm,  by  scientific  facts,  systems  suggested  either  by  the 
criticism  of  theories  already  known,  or  by  the  analysis  of  some  general 
phenomena.  These  different  modes  of  procedure,  too,  are  closely  con- 
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nected.     Sometimes,  again,  an  author  states  and  develops  his  philo- 
sophical ideas  only  in  the  course  of  more  special  work. 

M.  Lalande  has  just  published  a  very  valuable  book  on  dissolution 
as  opposed  to  evolution  in  the  physical  and  moral  sciences.  Revers- 
ing the  position  of  Spencer,  M.  Lalande  discovers  in  the  world  an 
advance  from  the  differentiated  to  the  undifferentiated,  from  the  un- 
like to  the  like.  He  passes  in  review — giving  proof  of  very  extensive 
knowledge — physical,  physiological,  psychical,  and  social  phenomena. 
In  spite  of  some  notable  exceptions,  especially  in  the  physiological 
world,  he  finds  that  it  is  dissolution  which  is  of  importance.  In  the 
physical  world,  the  diminution  of  force,  the  conversion,  more  or  less 
retarded,  but  inevitable,  of  all  physical  forces  into  heat,  the  uni- 
form distribution,  also  inevitable,  of  this  heat  over  all  the  matter 
in  the  universe,  indicate  clearly  the  significance  of  the  march  of  events. 
In  biology,  the  individual  shows  a  kind  of  exception  to  the  general 
law,  but  the  differentiation  which  is  here  manifest  destroys  itself;  i.  e., 
when  the  differentiation  increases  death  results.  Independent  thought, 
that  which  has  not  merely  for  its  object  the  satisfaction  of  physical 
needs,  works  against  individuality.  Science,  aesthetics,  ethics,  are  per- 
petually creating  and  augmenting  similarities  among  men,  and  weaken- 
ing the  differences  which  characterize  them.  Finally,  after  examining 
the  life  of  societies,  and  studying  successively  the  social  assimilation  of 
the  sexes,  the  dissolution  of  family  and  ethnical  groups,  M.  Lalande  finds 
in  this  field  also  the  general  and  progressive  diminution  of  differences. 
Thus  the  universe  proceeds  from  differentiation  to  undifferentiation,  and 
this  movement,  which  is  for  M.  Lalande  the  only  possible  one,  is  also 
the  only  ethical  one.  The  principle  of  evolution  cannot  lead  us  very 
far;  if  we  claim  to  follow  it,  the  path  is  quickly  closed  before  us.  The 
principle  of  dissolution,  on  the  other  hand,  opens  to  us  a  field  which, 
in  practice  at  least,  is  infinite,  where  each  step  in  advance  renders  the 
following  one  more  easy;  and  our  duty,  then,  is  to  favor  dissolution,  to 
oppose  individuality,  to  prefer  always  the  universal  to  the  particular, 
and,  without  doubt,  to  work  for  the  suppression  of  life  as  the  ulti- 
mate though  distant  ideal,  and  thus  to  bring  about  the  absolute  uni- 
formity of  the  universe. 

Passing  now  to  a  very  different  field,  I  may  mention  an  excellent 
book  on  scientific  logic,  Les  aperfus  des  taxinomie  generate,  by  M. 
Durand  de  Gros.  The  author,  who  was  already  known  by  his  excellent 
works  on  scientific  philosophy,  has  this  time  investigated  the  general 
theory  of  classification.  Classifications  of  every  kind,  those  opera- 
tions undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  * '  une  distribution 
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ideale  des  choses  par  laquelle  la  pensee  se  peint  a  elle-meme  et  resume 
en  un  merveilleux  raccourci  1' ensemble  et  la  diversite  infinie  de 
leurs  rapports, ' '  are  traced  by  the  author  to  four  great  general  types, 
to  four  great  taxonomical  orders.  The  first  is  the  order  of  generality 
or  of  resemblance.  The  mind  here  substitutes  for  the  operations  of 
objects  their  constitutive  marks,  and  it  makes  a  scale  of  these  marks 
according  to  their  degree  of  generality  and  their  extension  to  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  objects  to  be  classified,  by  starting  from  the  indi- 
vidual characteristics  of  these  objects  and  then  passing  on  to  more  gen- 
eral standpoints.  The  classifications  of  botany  and  zoology  are  more 
or  less  happy  illustrations  of  this  principle.  The  second  order  is  that  of 
composition  or  collectivity,  founded  upon  the  relations  of  the  whole  to 
the  part,  and  of  the  part  to  the  whole.  It  proceeds  from  the  element 
to  the  compound,  and  contains,  not  abstractions,  but  concrete  objects. 
The  division  of  a  country  into  provinces,  and  of  provinces  into 
districts,  may  illustrate  its  nature ;  our  system  of  numeration  is  an 
almost  perfect  instance  of  it.  The  third  order  consists  of  an  hierarchy 
founded  on  the  relations  of  subordination ;  the  solar  system  and  an 
army  may  serve  to  illustrate  it.  Finally  the  fourth  order,  the 
order  of  genealogy  or  evolution,  classifies  objects  according  to 
their  parental  or  other  analogous  relations.  Genealogical  classifications 
employed  in  historical  genealogical  tables  are  also  introduced  into 
natural  history  and  linguistics.  The  theories  of  M.  Durand  de 
Gros  are  developed  at  great  length  and  with  much  richness  of 
detail.  In  some  respects  his  book  may  be  said  to  form  an  im- 
portant contribution,  and  to  mark  a  great  advance  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  new  and  important  theory.  The  work  has  been  very  favor- 
ably received,  and  will  still  further  add  to  the  author's  reputation, 
which,  although  already  considerable,  was  certainly  not  as  great  as  he 
deserved. 

Will  it  appear  singular  to  speak  of  occult  sciences  d  propos  of  scien- 
tific philosophy?  However  that  may  be,  since  spiritualists  and  oc- 
cultists generally  claim  to  found  their  conclusions  on  facts,  since  some 
of  these  facts — of  which  the  interpretation  is  very  doubtful — appear  to 
be  introduced  into  science  or  to  be  on  the  point  of  it,  and  as  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  found  a  conception  of  the  world  on  such  facts,  I  must 
remind  my  readers  that  for  some  time  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  France  in  investigations  concerning  the  mysterious  powers 
of  the  human  mind.  The  scientific  spirit  which  occasionally  inspires 
these  researches  gives  to  them  a  real  value.  After  the  facts  of  hypno- 
tism had  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  the  phenomena  of  telepathy  or 
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influence  at  a  distance  were  made  the  subject  of  study.  The  works  of 
M.  Charles  Richet  and  of  M.  Pierre  Janet  have  shown  what  can  result 
from  purely  scientific  study,  and  their  conclusions  are  amply  sufficient 
to  lead  the  mind  from  incredulity  to  doubt.  These  studies  are  closely 
related  to  psychology  taken  as  a  special  science,  and  from  this  side  I  do 
not  have  to  occupy  myself  with  them  here  ;  but  they  have  a  further  sig- 
nificance since  they  attach  themselves  very  closely  to  the  experimental 
researches  which  have  for  their  aim  the  establishment  of  the  existence 
of  the  soul  independently  of  the  organism,  its  direct  influence  upon 
matter,  and  its  survival.  Some  careful  experiments  appear  to  indicate 
a  possibility  of  an  action  upon  matter,  although  this  is  still  imperfectly 
understood.  Beyond  that  we  have  nothing  very  certain  to  rest  upon. 
Spiritualism  and  ( immortalism  '  have  men  of  talent  and  honesty  among 
their  adherents,  but  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  nothing  definite 
or  assured  seems  yet  to  be  known.  The  problem  of  the  future  life  has, 
moreover,  been  attacked  from  another  side.  Although  denied  by  some 
philosophers,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  has  found  some  defenders.  M. 
Sabatier,  whose  work  on  life  and  death  I  have  already  cited,  has  tried  to 
prove  that  our  scientific  knowledge  contains  nothing  contradictory  to 
the  possibility  of  a  future  life.  M.  1'Abbe  Piat,  in  a  very  recent  book, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  another  life,  has  emphasized 
the  law  of  finality,  which  is  clearly  manifested  in  living  nature,  what- 
ever may  be  the  interpretation  given  to  it.  He  also  dwells  upon  the 
adaptation  of  living  beings  and  of  their  functions  to  nature,  and  to  the 
part  which  they  have  to  play.  The  facts  which  M.  Piat  points  out  admit 
of  a  different  interpretation  from  the  one  which  he  has  given,  and  final- 
ity in  nature  has  not  the  perfection  which  his  theory  would  exact. 
The  attempt  of  M.  Piat  ought  nevertheless  to  be  mentioned  if  it  were 
only  for  the  fact  that  he  has  abandoned  old  metaphysical  arguments 
and  denies  their  worth.  This  is  an  important  indication. 

III. 

The  problem  of  the  nature  of  philosophy  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
subject  of  much  enquiry  at  the  present  time.  The  philosophy  of 
philosophy,  if  one  may  so  speak,  is  a  little  neglected.  Each  thinker 
deals  with  philosophy  in  his  own  way,  but  does  not  spend  much  time 
in  discussing  the  justification  and  abstract  nature  of  general  philosophy. 
Some  interesting  works  have  been  published  on  this  subject,  but  they 
are  relatively  few.  Religion,  the  other  form  of  the  general  concep- 
tion of  the  world,  is  perhaps  more  studied.  It  has  given  rise  to  a 
remarkable  book  by  M.  Sabatier  L1  esquisse  d'une  philosophic  de  la 
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religion,  in  which  the  author  is  inspired  by  a  comprehensive  symbolism. 
A  number  of  other  important  books  on  this  subject  have  also  appeared. 
I  only  mention  here  L?  irreligion  de  t  avenir  by  Guyau  which  was  pub- 
lished thirteen  years  ago  and  of  which  I  shall  speak  a  propos  of  the 
work  of  that  lamented  philosopher. 

Let  us  come  to  that  which  may  be  considered  the  most  essential 
part  of  philosophy,  to  the  great  systems  and  to  the  general  theories 
concerning  the  world.  The  great  divisions  of  former  generations  are 
transformed,  but  they  still  continue,  and  the  old  classifications  may 
still  serve  us  if  we  change  the  sense  a  little.  Let  us  mention,  then,  three 
great  groups :  the  spiritualistic  and  idealistic,  the  materialistic  and 
positivistic,  and,  finally,  a  group  of  thinkers  who  endeavor  more  or  less 
consciously  to  mediate  between  the  other  two,  and  who  are  to  some 
extent  recognized  by  each  of  the  former  opposing  schools. 

It  is  necessary,  no  doubt,  to  connect  the  Catholic  thinkers  with  the 
first  class.  Nevertheless,  they  form  a  separate  group,  comparatively 
numerous  and  zealous.  They  have  freed  themselves  from  spiritual- 
istic metaphysics,  and  going  back  beyond  Descartes,  whom  perhaps  they 
do  not  admire  very  much,  they  occupy  themselves  chiefly  with  the 
Scholastics  and  St.  Thomas,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
Leo  XIII.  They  try  to  combine  love  of  metaphysics  with  a  great  re- 
spect for  experience,  adopting  readily  scientific  methods,  and,  for  ex- 
ample, quoting  the  representatives  of  the  new  psychology  with  some 
favor.  There  exists  among  them  an  earnest  intellectual  life  which  is 
in  itself  relatively  free.  I  have  just  mentioned  a  book  by  M.  1' Abbe 
Piat ;  the  same  author  has  published  several  other  works  of  real  interest, 
and  these  may  be  taken  as  representing  well  this  group  of  thinkers. 

The  spiritualism  of  Victor  Cousin,  little  in  favor  for  many  years  past, 
has  no  longer  any  representatives  in  France;  nevertheless,  M.  Paul  Janet, 
the  most  important  and  most  justly  esteemed  of  the  group  of  thinkers 
who  may  be  regarded  as  continuing  to  keep  alive  this  doctrine,  has  quite 
recently  published  two  volumes  on  the  principles  of  metaphysics  and 
psychology,  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  philosophy.  He  has  preserved 
the  spiritualistic  tendency  in  setting  out  from  the  facts  of  human  con- 
sciousness, and  in  affirming  the  existence  of  the  soul,  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  the  reality  of  the  external  world,  the  simple  and  unanalyzable 
idea  of  obligation,  and  the  existence  of  God  himself.  One  may  of 
course  refuse  to  accept  the  author's  doctrine,  but  one  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  the  ingenuity,  the  exactness,  the  breadth  of  mind,  which 
he  has  shown  in  all  his  works. 

Notwithstanding  the  talent  of  some  of  its  defenders — most  of  whom 
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are  now  either  dead  or  no  longer  active — classic  spiritualism,  the 
doctrine  which  Taine  so  rudely  attacked  in  its  beginnings,  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  A  more  abstract,  difficult,  and  profound  idealism, 
a  doctrine  which  sometimes  appears  to  be  more  rigorous  and  often 
more  poetical  than  the  older  view,  has  succeeded  in  the  favor  of  the 
new  generation  of  metaphysicians.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the 
school  of  M.  Ravaisson  and  M.  Lachelier,  and,  on  the  other,  that  of 
M.  Renouvier  and  of  Neo-criticism. 

The  first  school  looks  at  the  problems  of  philosophy  from  an  en- 
tirely different  point  of  view  from  that  of  classic  spiritualism.  It  read- 
ily employs  abstract  ideas,  avoids  anthropomorphism  more  completely, 
and  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  common  sense.  M.  Ravaisson, 
in  a  celebrated  report  on  the  state  of  philosophy  in  France,  written  in 
1867,  expressed  his  preference  for  the  doctrine  that  "  teaches  that  mat- 
ter is  only  the  lowest  stage,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  shadow  of  existence ; 
that  all  real  existence  is  spiritual,  and  that  everything  else  is  only  an 
imperfect  outline  of  it;  that,  in  reality,  to  be  is  to  live,  and  to  live  is  to 
think  and  will ;  that  in  the  last  analysis  nothing  is  effected  except 
through  volition ;  that  goodness  and  beauty  alone  explain  the  universe 
and  its  author ;  that  the  infinite  and  the  absolute,  whose  nature  is 
known  to  us  only  through  its  manifestations,  consists  in  spiritual 
liberty ;  that  liberty  is  thus  the  final  explanation  of  things ;  that  dis- 
orders and  antagonisms  disturb  only  the  phenomenal  surface,  and  that 
at  bottom  in  the  region  of  essential  and  eternal  truth,  all  is  grace,  love, 
and  harmony. ' ' 

And  some  years  later  M.  Lachelier  brought  to  a  close  a  famous 
thesis  on  the  principle  of  induction  which  he  dedicated  to  M.  Ravais- 
son, with  these  words  :  "  Thus  the  realm  of  final  causes  without  inter- 
fering with  that  of  efficient  causes,  substitutes  everywhere  force  for 
inertia,  life  for  death,  and  liberty  for  fatality.  Materialistic  idealism, 
where  we  now  pause  for  an  instant  only,  represents  a  portion  or  rather 
the  surface  of  things.  The  true  philosophy  of  nature  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  spiritualistic  realism  from  the  standpoint  of  which  every  being 
is  a  force,  and  every  force  a  thought  which  tends  to  a  more  and  more 
complete  consciousness  of  itself.  This  second  philosophy,  like  the 
first,  is  entirely  independent  of  religion;  but  in  subordinating  mechan- 
ism to  finality,  it  prepares  us  to  subordinate  finality  itself  to  a  higher 
principle,  and  to  overstep  by  an  act  of  moral  faith  the  limits  of  thought 
as  well  as  those  of  nature. ' '  I  have  quoted  these  two  passages  because 
they  are  fairly  representative  of  the  spirit  which  in  recent  years  has 
inspired  a  large  number  of  metaphysical  works.  I  do  not  mean  by 
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this  that  the  theories  are  always  identical;  but  the  procedure,  and  also 
the  general  type  of  thought  and  method,  are  clearly  enough  indicated 
by  these  two  quotations. 

M.  Boutroux,  who  has  written  a  thesis  on  the  contingency  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  M.  Seailles,  who  a  propos  of  genius  in  art  sets  forth 
a  doctrine  similar  to  that  of  M.  Ravaisson,  and  many  other  young  phil- 
osophers, who  have  recently  passed  examinations  for  fellowships  and 
doctor's  degrees,  all  adopt  at  least  the  same  general  type  of  philosophy, 
although  their  views  are  not  always  identical.  Their  work  is  often 
characterized  by  logical  rigor,  by  the  abstract  character  and  profund- 
ity of  their  thought,  and  at  the  same  time  by  sesthetical  emotion. 
For  a  long  time  the  metaphysical  theses  presented  at  the  Sorbonne 
have  had  at  once  the  character  of  an  abstract  work,  and  a  work  of  art. 
There  has  arisen  a  group  of  subtle,  ingenious  thinkers,  who  are  skilful 
in  dealing  with  abstract  ideas,  and  who  despise  commonplace  and  trite 
philosophical  expressions,  as  well  as  oratorical  discourses,  but  many  of 
whom  belong  rather  to  the  virtuoso  than  to  the  scholarly  type.  Their 
work  rather  affords  pleasure  by  its  perfection  of  form,  than  contributes 
fruitful  ideas  regarding  the  nature  of  things.  The  work  of  some  others 
is  less  purely  aesthetic  and  more  profitable.  La  revue  de  metaphysique  et 
de  la  morale,  founded  some  years  ago,  may  be  considered  as  represent, 
ing  the  various  tendencies  which  I  have  described. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  metaphysicians  of  recent  years,  I  shall 
mention  M.  Bergson,  who  in  two  recent  works,  Les  donnees  immediates 
de  la  conscience,  and  Matiere  et  memoire,  has  ingeniously  set  forth  some 
general  views  regarding  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  has  defended  a 
new  view  of  spiritualism,  which  although  debatable  is  original  and 
subtle. 

The  Neo-criticism  of  M.  Renouvier  was  very  much  in  favor  twenty 
years  ago.  I  am  not  sure  that  its  influence  is  still  as  great,  but  the 
doctrine  will  leave  its  mark.  In  a  series  of  works  rather  crabbed  and 
difficult,  but  which  show  great  originality  of  mind,  rare  penetration, 
and  quite  remarkable  powers  of  analysis  and  abstraction,  M.  Renou- 
vier maintained  a  number  of  theories,  partly  borrowed  from  Kant 
and  partly  original.  He  opposed  vigorously  on  the  one  hand 
metaphysical  existences  (entities,  substances,  the  absolute  and  the  infi- 
nite), and  on  the  other  he  criticized  with  equal  vigor  positivism  and 
evolutionism,  and  all  attempts  at  unification  of  phenomena,  or  at  re- 
conciliation or  general  identification  of  philosophical  doctrines,  main- 
taining at  the  same  time  the  irreducibility  and  authority  of  the  moral 
law.  His  great  enemy  is  pantheism  in  all  its  forms  and  with  all  its 
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consequences  ;  his  own  doctrine  is  a  rational  phenomenalism.  He  was 
for  a  long  time  editor  of  La  critique  philosophique,  at  first  a  weekly, 
then  a  monthly  journal,  which  is  now  replaced  by  L> annee  philo- 
sophique.  In  this  journal,  he  publishes  each  year  an  important  study, 
as  does  also  his  former  collaborator  M.  Pillon,  a  clear  and  straight- 
forward thinker.  In  university  circles,  Neo-criticism  has  met  with 
much  sympathy,  and  M.  Dauriac  is  also  one  of  its  adherents. 
Perhaps  to-day  M.  Renouvier  is  even  more  respected  and  admired 
than  followed,  but  his  influence  is  still  very  evident,  and  manifests 
itself  in  many  discussions  and  books  even  when  their  authors  are  not 
genuine  disciples. 

The  different  doctrines  which  I  have  rapidly  passed  in  review  have 
one  characteristic  in  common.  They  are  usually  founded  on  the 
analysis  of  very  general  facts,  or  of  processes  and  faculties  of  the  mind 
which,  perhaps,  often  comes  to  the  same  thing.  They  imply  certainly 
neither  the  absence  of,  nor  contempt  for,  accurate  and  varied  scientific 
knowledge  ;  but  they  necessarily  transcend  scientific  knowledge,  and 
seek  rather  for  the  general  abstract  character  of  the  mind  and  the 
world  than  for  a  synthesis  which  would  unite  the  various  phenomena 
and  coordinate  the  results  of  experience.  Opposed  to  these  spiritual- 
istic or  idealistic  theories,  we  find  naturalism  in  its  diverse  forms. 
The  present  is  not  a  period  of  active  strife  such  as  existed  some  years 
ago.  These  contests,  however,  will  without  doubt  reappear  under  an- 
other form. 

About  twenty  years  ago  there  was  more  polemic  than  there  is  at 
present.  In  this  epoch  even  materialism  attempted  a  revival,  and 
some  interesting  works  on  different  subjects  extol  this  doctrine. 
M.  Andre  Lefevre,  M.  Letourneau,  and  some  other  writers,  formed  a 
kind  of  school.  In  the  same  epoch  M.  Jules  Soury  also  declared,  with 
some  sceptical  reservations,  that  materialism  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
most  acceptable  theory  of  the  world.  The  general  defect  of  the 
school  was  that  they  forgot  to  analyze  and  criticize,  and  also  that  they 
had  nothing  very  particular  to  say  regarding  the  conception  of  the 
world,  nothing  that  the  positivists  and  evolutionists  could  not  have 
said  as  well.  In  certain  respects  the  materialists,  in  their  debate  with 
the  positivists  of  the  school  of  Littre,  were  right,  but  the  distinctions 
which  they  imagined  to  exist  were  not  as  important  as  they  believed. 
But  just  because  the  materialistic  doctrine  was  not  sufficiently  differ- 
entiated from  the  others,  it  had  relatively  little  reason  for  a  separate 
existence.  Thus  those  members  of  the  materialistic  group  who 
have  continued  to  write — and  several  have  talent — are  generally  de- 
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voted  to  special  disciplines,  M.  Letourneau,  for  example,  to  ethno- 
graphical sociology,  M.  Yves  Guyot  to  political  economy,  others  to 
the  fine  arts  or  to  different  sciences.  They  show  in  their  work  a  very 
pronounced  spirit  of  anticlericalism,  which  is  not  always  exempt  from 
narrowness,  but  of  which  I  should  not  like  to  speak  ill  at  present,  be- 
cause it  is  indispensable  in  the  struggle  against  the  spirit  of  the  past. 
They  also  show  a  general  tendency  to  demand  from  the  positive  sci- 
ences the  solution  of  philosophical  problems,  and  from  the  subordinate 
sciences  the  reply  to  questions  put  by  the  superior  sciences.  This  has 
at  times  produced  a  philosophy  more  scientific  in  appearance  than  in 
reality. 

Positivism,  brought  into  existence  in  France  by  the  genius  of  Auguste 
Comte,  had  a  very  singular  fortune.  At  first  Comte  was  a  little  eclipsed 
by  Littre,  who  carefully  pruned,  popularized,  arranged,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, weakened  positivism.  The  new  doctrine  thus  popularized 
made  a  good  figure  in  the  world,  and  influenced  a  great  many  thinkers 
who  treated  the  work  of  Littre  as  the  latter  had  that  of  Comte,  thus 
reducing  one  of  the  most  curious,  most  complex,  and  most  original 
systems  of  philosophy  to  some  rudimentary  principles  showing  the 
triumph  of  science  over  metaphysics  and  theology.  After  his  death, 
however,  Littr£  was  quickly  forgotten,  and  Comte  reappeared  beyond 
him,  like  a  tall  mountain  behind  a  hill  when  both  are  in  the  distance. 
Perhaps  his  doctrine  was  not  regarded  as  any  more  acceptable  in  its 
entirety,  but  his  extraordinary  largeness  of  conception — somewhat  dis- 
quieting at  times — and  the  synthetic  power  were  more  admired. 
Finally,  the  positivist  religion  continues  to  live,  and  its  real  head,  M. 
Lafitte,  whom  certain  persons  think  not  very  orthodox,  is  a  thinker  of 
real  worth.  He  has  been  called  to  a  chair  in  the  College  de  France, 
he  directs  a  journal,  the  Revue  occidental  which  takes  the  place  of  La 
philosophic  positive  edited  by  Littre  and  Wyronhoff,  he  has  written  on 
fundamental  questions  of  philosophy  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  his 
reputation  as  a  thinker,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  the  leader  of 
an  active  school  in  this  country. 

Beside  the  ancient  forms  of  positivism,  there  has  arisen  a  new  one 
which  has  been  characterized  already  by  the  name  '  hyperpositivism. '  I 
have  classed  M.  Roberty,  a  former  collaborator  of  the  review  of  Littre, 
and  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  with  the  French  school ;  for,  although 
of  Russian  origin,  he  has  worked  with  us,  written  in  our  language,  and 
his  position  is  very  closely  allied  to  that  of  Auguste  Comte.  He  has 
already  published  a  somewhat  lengthy  series  of  interesting  books  which 
show  depth  and  originality,  and  in  which  clearness  of  exposition  is  not 
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the  greatest  merit,  although  his  conclusions  are  often  debatable.  He 
has  maintained  the  historical  and  logical  subordination  of  philosophy 
to  science,  philosophical  monism,  the  reduction  of  ethics  to  sociology, 
and  has  also  vigorously  attacked  contemporary  agnosticism. 

Evolutionism,  which  came  to  us  from  England,  formerly  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  philosophical  public.  A  period  of  calm  has  now 
ensued.  I  do  not  think  that  any  French  philosopher  is  really,  to-day, 
a  disciple  of  Spencer.  The  theory  of  the  unknowable  has  found 
among  us  more  critics  than  defenders,  and  the  formula  of  evolution  as 
given  by  the  English  philosopher  has  not  a  great  many  partisans  who 
accept  it  without  modification ;  but  that  which  has  been  preserved, 
that  which  we  owe  to  evolutionistic  philosophy,  is  a  very  strong  ten- 
dency to  consider  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  development, 
to  emphasize  their  transformations.  A  great  many  contemporary 
philosophers  are  thus  filled  with  the  spirit  of  evolution.  M.  Espinas, 
for  example,  whose  thesis  on  animal  societies  had  a  great  success, 
made  two  years  ago  a  study  of  the  origins  of  the  arts,  a  work  unusu- 
ally rich  in  facts  and  ideas,  but  so  condensed  as  to  be  difficult  read- 
ing. He  also  prepared,  while  studying  the  ancient  arts,  a  history 
of  the  philosophy  of  action.  To  another  order  of  ideas,  and  with 
a  different  spirit,  M.  Brunetiere  applied  the  idea  of  evolution  to  lit- 
erary criticism,  and  studied  from  this  point  of  view  the  nature  of 
criticism  itself,  the  French  theatre,  and  contemporary  poetry.  The 
influence  of  evolution  and  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  felt  even  in  the 
works  of  those  who  like  M.  Lalande  combat  it  directly. 

In  addition  to  the  idealistic  and  spiritualistic  or  experimental 
schools,  we  have  the  logical  and  profound  eclecticism  of  M.  Fouillee. 
His  object  is  to  unite  the  opposing  philosophical  doctrines  of  idealism 
and  naturalism — not  by  taking  fragments  from  each  of  them,  and  join- 
ing them  together,  but  by  discovering  the  essential  principles  of  the 
doctrines,  and  freeing  them  from  accessory  ideas  which  are  perhaps  only 
accidental,  by  purifying  them  and  bringing  them  to  their  most  exact 
form.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  form  from  these  principles  an  organic 
whole,  a  thoroughly  coherent  system,  capable  of  giving  satisfaction  to 
the  tendencies  which  each  doctrine  seeks  to  satisfy,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  consistent  and  true  than  either  idealism  or  naturalism.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  applied  his  doctrine  of  idees-forces  to  the  great 
questions  of  philosophy  and  psychology.  The  idea  for  him  is  in  itself  a 
force  which  tends  to  its  own  realization.  This  is  the  principle  from 
which  he  has  drawn  important  applications.  Metaphysics,  psychology, 
sociology,  ethics,  and  evolution,  have  furnished  him  material  for  very 
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numerous  works,  in  which  he  has  developed  his  theories  with  a  breadth, 
skill,  and  clearness  which  have  gained  for  him  numerous  admir- 
ers. His  books  on  determinism  and  liberty,  and  on  the  psychology 
of  the  idees-forces  are,  perhaps,  the  most  celebrated.  He  has  also  very 
ably  criticised,  from  his  standpoint,  the  systems  of  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries. His  discussions  with  M.  Renouvier  have  greatly  in- 
terested lovers  of  dialectic.  M.  Fouillee  carries  on  a  work  whose  in- 
fluence will  remain,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  one  no  longer  sees 
beside  him  Guyau,  who  quite  independently  followed  almost  the  same 
lines,  and  who  died,  while  quite  young,  eleven  years  ago.  His  career 
was  short  and  well  fulfilled.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  formed  the 
habit  of  considering  problems  from  the  sociological  point  of  view,  and 
his  book  on  the  irreligion  of  the  future  is  at  once  poetic  and  rigor- 
ous, full  of  charm  and  of  lofty  sentiments,  and  makes  a  strong  attempt 
to  prepare  a  better  future  for  the  human  spirit. 

M.  Tarde  is  an  equally  independent  thinker,  quite  remarkable  for 
his  fertility  of  mind  and  very  lively  philosophical  imagination.  He 
has  applied  his  philosophical  views  to  sociology  especially,  and  I  have 
already  spoken  of  this  side  of  his  work.  But  he  has  also  set  forth  his 
theories  in  different  works,  and  especially  in  an  important  book  on  uni- 
versal opposition,  in  which,  after  having  passed  in  review  the  different 
oppositions  which  the  universe  presents,  he  concludes  that  opposition, 
notwithstanding  its  importance,  is  not  an  essential  fact,  and  subordi- 
nates it  to  harmony.  He  has  combatted  fatalistic  evolutionism,  which 
places  above  the  volitions  and  ideas  of  man,  a  kind  of  unconscious 
force  which  controls  them ;  he  insists  on  universal  difference,  placing 
diversity  in  the  heart  of  things,  and  also  upon  universal  repetition, 
the  object  of  the  different  sciences  under  different  forms.  His  con- 
ceptions are  at  once  ingenious  and  vigorous,  but  of  course  open  to  crit- 
cism  like  all  systems.  It  is  difficult  to  make  them  intelligible  in  a  few 
lines.  Taine  and  Renan  have  done  a  great  deal  for  the  diffusion  of  a 
scientific  spirit,  which  has  also  been  aided  by  the  English  philosophy,  by 
that  of  Stuart  Mill  for  example.  Taine,  especially,  for  a  long  time  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  entities  and  substances  of  spiritualistic  metaphysics. 
And  although  a  great  lover  of  the  concrete,  he  retained  the  hope  that 
humanity  would  arrive  at  a  kind  of  positive  metaphysic.  During  the 
second  half  of  this  century  his  influence  has  been  very  great  and  very 
often  excellent.  He  labored  constantly  to  spread  the  positive  spirit, 
and  the  present  generation  owes  him  a  great  deal.  But  he  had  his 
shortcomings  and  errors,  which  are  perhaps  now  too  much  emphasized. 
One  must  not  become  unjust  towards  him. 
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M.  Ribot  is  a  psychologist  rather  than  a  philosopher.  I  shall  speak 
of  him  here,  however,  for  he  represents  an  interesting  and  fairly 
prominent  type  of  thought.  Although  a  great  friend  of  experience,  of 
exact  and  clear  notions,  and  of  firmly-established  facts,  he  does  not 
renounce  metaphysics.  But  he  regards  its  conclusions  rather  as  works 
of  art,  than  as  established  by  scientific  reasoning,  properly  so-called. 
In  this  respect  he  approaches  the  position  of  Renan ;  and,  like  him,  he 
attaches  more  importance  to  the  philosophic  spirit  than  to  the  solutions 
to  which  it  may  lead.  La  revue  philosophique,  which  he  has  edited 
for  twenty-three  years  with  an  unusual  breadth  of  view,  reflects 
contemporary  thought  without  bias,  but,  although  it  represents  every 
opinion,  the  positive  spirit  predominates.  It  has  always  given  a  large 
place  to  scientific  philosophy  and  also  to  the  sciences  which  are  most 
closely  allied  to  philosophy,  and  to  new  attempts  to  open  regions  yet 
unexplored.  Experimental  psychology,  hypnotism,  and  sociology 
have  received  a  large  amount  of  attention,  while  no  side  of  the  philo- 
sophical sciences  has  been  completely  neglected. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  of  that  which  I  myself 
have  done,  and  of  that  which  I  hope  to  do.  If  we  consider  the  world 
as  an  ensemble  of  individual  forces  or  kinds  of  monads,  they  are  seen 
to  tend  towards  an  organization  which  is  continually  growing  greater, 
to  become  associated  with  each  other,  and  sometimes  to  be  formed  into 
new  systems — thus  there  arise  systems  more  or  less  complex,  more  or 
less  unified  and  more  or  less  distinct  and  separated  from  the  other.  .  .  . 
The  internal  law  of  these  systems  is  that  of  finality.  Real  evolution 
is  a  progress  towards  greater  finality.  I  have  tried  to  apply  these  ideas  to 
psychology,  and  in  this  field  they  have  afforded  me  a  theory  of  the  mind 
and  its  elements,  and  a  principle  of  classification  for  intellects  and 
characters.  I  have  applied  them  also  to  ethics,  where  the  problems 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  put  in  a  new  form,  and  freed  from  many 
of  their  apparent  difficulties  by  the  substitution  in  a  large  measure  of 
the  conception  of  finality  for  that  of  causality.  I  believe  that  these 
theories  are  of  importance  for  all  the  sciences.  What  consequences 
flow  from  them,  what  signification  they  give  to  existence,  what  end 
they  assign  to  it,  this  is  what  I  propose  to  develop  in  works  as  yet 
scarcely  sketched  out. 

If  the  present  state  of  French  philosophy  is  compared  with  that  of 
twenty  years  ago,  what  is  most  noticeable  is  the  disappearance  of  former 
schools,  the  calmer  spirit  of  discussion,  the  diminution  of  polemic,  and 
the  decrease  of  general  discussions  without  criticism  losing  any  of  its 
real  efficiency.  There  is  a  greater  independence  and  more  marked  in- 
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dividuality  than  formerly ;  there  are  no  longer  compact  schools  but 
sympathetic  groups.  The  old  problems  are  to  some  extent  given  up, 
or  considered  from  new  points  of  view  which  modify  somewhat  their 
signification.  A  great  deal  of  work  is  carried  on  in  a  way  which  may 
perhaps  appear  confused,  but  which  as  a  whole  appears  to  me  to  be 
fruitful.  I  may  remark  that  some  reviews,  interesting  but  established  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  special  doctrines,  have  disappeared,  while 
those  which  represent  better  the  whole  philosophical  movement  con- 
tinue to  flourish,  and  that  a  review  founded  recently,  although  having 
a  more  special  aim,  is  not  claimed  by  any  particular  school. 

It  is  in  my  opinion  an  excellent  thing  that  views  which  are  opposed 
to  each  other,  as  well  as  those  which  are  allied  and  merely  represent 
different  forms  of  the  same  tendency,  can  be  made  to  work  side  by 
side.  Philosophers  are  no  longer  separated  by  thick  partitions  through 
which  no  murmur  comes,  and  which  shut  them  up  in  fixed  schools ; 
to-day  they  are  scarcely  separated  by  more  than  a  hedge  above  which 
they  are  able  to  be  seen  and  heard,  and  which  one  can  step  over 
or  break  through  in  order  to  enlarge  one's  point  of  view.  There  will 
always  be  enough  diversity  of  opinion  among  thinkers,  and  there  is 
no  fear  that  division  of  labor  will  be  lacking  in  their  groups,  but 
rather  that  it  may  be  badly  carried  out. 

It  is  possible  indeed,  from  a  purely  objective  point  of  view,  to  con- 
sider each  of  the  schools  as  representing  a  need  of  the  human  mind, 
and,  therefore,  a  legitimate  tendency.  And  it  is  not  only  in  virtue 
of  the  basis  of  its  doctrine  that  each  school  can  have  thus  its  own 
special  symbolism,  but  also  in  virtue  of  the  way  in  which  this  doctrine 
is  understood,  accepted,  and  defended,  and  by  reason  of  certain  sec- 
ondary ideas  which  are  inseparable  from  it,  as  well  as  by  the  feelings 
which  sustain  it.  The  general  feelings  also  which  inspire  its  authors 
and  defenders  play  their  part,  although  they  are  not  always  very  dis- 
cernible, nor  very  plainly  in  accord  with  the  basis  of  the  doctrine. 
In  order  to  constitute  a  satisfactory  philosophy,  it  is  not  enough 
to  take  the  ideas  of  each  system,  purifying  and  reconciling  them.  Or, 
rather,  it  is  the  choice  of  the  ideas  which  are  to  be  preserved  and  pu- 
rified which  is  the  important  thing  ;  and  this  choice  perhaps  implies 
that  the  eclectic  has  already  a  theory  of  his  own.  It  is  necessary  also 
to  appreciate  the  feelings,  the  more  or  less  hidden  needs,  which 
support  each  doctrine,  and  to  know  how  to  estimate  their  importance. 
The  chief  merit  of  spiritualism,  for  example,  was  its  loftiness  of  senti- 
ment, the  desire  to  elevate  above  material  things  the  whole  range  of 
ideas,  affections,  and  duties.  '  This  aim  was  badly  enough  expressed 
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"by  the  theory  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul,  the  opposition  of 
substances,  and  the  doctrine  of  free  will.  The  problem  here  is  to  find 
ideas  which  can  satisfy  the  same  sentiments  in  so  far  as  they  are  legiti- 
mate, and  to  scrutinize  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  the  facts  upon 
which  the  spiritualistic  theory  is  founded,  as  well  as  those  which  appear 
to  oppose  it.  Idealism  has  shown,  with  analogous  but  more  abstract 
tendencies,  a  greater  want  of  logic  and  depth  of  penetration.  Posi- 
tivism represents  an  active  desire  for  truth  and  organization,  together 
with  a  distrust  of  theological  and  metaphysical  trickeries ;  criticism, 
the  desire  for  rigor  of  thought,  the  needs  of  the  moral  life,  and  the  de- 
mand for  differentiation  of  phenomena  j  evolutionism,  on  the  con- 
trary, gives  expression  to  the  consciousness  of  the  fundamental  unity 
of  things,  of  the  universal  solidarity  of  phenomena.  And  certainly 
all  these  tendencies  are  not  peculiar  to  the  doctrine  which  has,  so  to 
speak,  incarnated  them.  There  is  no  philosophy  which  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  logical,  but  it  is  the  character  of  the  philosopher  rather 
than  logical  considerations  which  determines  the  philosophy.  Thus 
philosophers  have  often  wrongly  interpreted  the  phenomena  of  the 
world,  or  turned  aside  from  their  original  meaning  the  assertions  of 
this  or  that  scholar  or  thinker,  who  never  dreamed  of  that  which  his 
doctrine  was  going  to  become,  and  who  saw  it  at  times  serve  purposes 
contrary  to  all  his  wishes.  That  has  happened  to  Darwin,  for  example. 
One  may,  therefore,  conceive  philosophical  investigation  as  a  kind  of 
workshop,  where  each  according  to  his  strength  manufactures  his  piece, 
invents  and  combines  general  ideas  which  may  give  a  meaning  to  the 
world  and  serve  as  a  direction  for  life,  and  only  succeeds,  in  most 
cases,  in  putting  more  or  less  in  relief  some  of  the  elements  which  could 
constitute  a  complete  philosophy,  and  regarding  the  worth  of  which 
he  deceives  himself.  Here  and  there  more  compact  groups  are  formed  : 
the  ability  of  a  worker — his  eloquence  or  reputation — attract  others  to 
him,  who  set  themselves  to  work  under  his  direction,  or  are  simply  in- 
spired by  his  works.  When  these  groups  are  too  much  isolated 
they  are  separated  by  large  intervening  spaces,  and  have  no  inter- 
course except  to  exchange  defiances  at  a  distance.  Then  some  eclec- 
tics, becoming  acquainted  with  both  points  of  view  and  examining  their 
results,  propose  some  reconciliations,  which  tend  to  unite  and  com- 
bine them.  Some  do  this  in  a  rude  and  impolitic  manner,  while  others 
through  zeal  for  harmony  and  truth,  with  more  skill  than  justice.  Then 
the  groups  break  up  somewhat,  have  less  internal  cohesion  and  are 
less  separated  from  the  others.  Often  the  books  which  they  have  pro- 
duced, and  which  notwithstanding  their  pretensions  are  nothing  more 
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than  fragments,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  one  another.  But  time 
passes,  and  systems  are  modified,  purified  and  rendered  less  rigid  ; 
modified,  they  lend  themselves  to  combinations  hitherto  unthought  of; 
dismembered,  they  sometimes  allow  certain  of  their  elements  to  do  so. 
And  from  time  to  time  new  harmonies  are  seen  to  spring  from  the 
thoughts  which  animate  the  workers  and  which  are  diffused  by  passing 
from  one  to  the  other.  In  this  way  there  arise  more  or  less  imperfect 
syntheses,  while  the  useless  refuse  disappears.  One  can  only  hope  for 
philosophical  progress  by  some  similar  division  of  labor.  However 
great  a  man's  genius  maybe,  he  cannot  know  and  say  everything  ;  ms 
most  general  views  are  always  somewhat  special  and  narrow ;  he  himself 
does  not  provide  what  is  necessary  to  enlarge  and  complete  them.  It 
seems  to  me  that  at  the  present  time  in  France  there  is  sufficient  divis- 
ion of  labor,  and  that  the  work  is  proving  fruitful.  Philosophers  are 
separated  less  by  differences  in  essential  points  of  view  and  fundamental 
ideas  than  by  the  necessity  imposed  by  the  division  of  labor,  and  of  ap- 
plying ideas  however  general  to  a  particular  field.  Here  and  there 
some  great  systems  appear  in  outline.  Perhaps  they  could  be  united, 
the  different  needs  harmonized,  and  the  phenomena  given  a  varied  and 
yet  harmonious  interpretation.  But  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be 
divided  more  than  is  necessary,  and  that  their  adherents  if  occasion 
arises,  will  emphasize  the  separation. 

IV. 

In  order  to  describe  the  philosophical  condition  of  a  country,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  name  the  philosophers  and  speak  of  their  works. 
One  must  also  consider  their  influence  and  observe  their  relation 
to  the  public.  What  carries  their  ideas  down  to  the  crowd  which  does 
not  read  their  works,  and  does  not  know  their  names  ?  How  are  they 
understood  by  it,  and  how  does  it  use  them  ?  This  question  is  not 
without  importance,  but  I  can  here  only  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject. 

The  public  which  thinks,  which  reads  philosophical  books,  has  fol- 
lowed well  enough,  though  perhaps  at  a  little  distance,  the  movement 
of  these  last  years.  It  is  often  interested  in  the  sciences  which  are  yet 
in  their  philosophical  period,  and  which  are  about  to  pass  out  of  it.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  the  public  was  interested  in  physics.  Quite  re- 
cently there  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  shown  in  psychology,  although 
at  present  psychology  has  given  place  in  a  measure  to  sociology ;  and 
there  is  still  some  interest  shown  in  the  general  ideas  which  contempo- 
rary philosophy  affords.  These  ideas  are  simplified  and  distorted  in 
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proportion  as  they  reach  less  enlightened  centers.  They  are  combined 
or  separated  in  a  manner  that  is  often  very  curious,  and  although  in  most 
of  these  operations  the  lack  of  logic  is  conspicuous,  one  sometimes  sees 
unexpected  reconciliations  made  to  spring  from  certain  consequences  of 
a  doctrine,  certain  interpretations  whose  influence  may  be  great.  For 
example,  it  is  this  which  has  happened  to  the  theory  of  natural  selection. 
The  great  multitude  thus  only  receives  a  very  enfeebled  impression 
from  philosophical  speculation.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  only  one  of 
all  our  numerous  daily  journals  gives  regularly,  each  week  or  each  fort- 
night, a  review  of  the  philosophical  movement.  The  others  do  not 
often  speak  on  questions  of  this  nature,  and  if  they  diffuse  certain  doc- 
trines, it  is  not  by  expositions  or  abstract  discussions.  Scientific  or 
literary  journals  are  more  numerous.  Even  in  the  leading  reviews, 
general  philosophy  only  finds  a  small  place  which  is  not  at  all  in  pro- 
portion to  its  importance,  but  which  apparently  corresponds  to  the  taste 
and  demands  of  the  public. 

This  does  not  imply  that  philosophical  speculations  remain  without 
influence.  After  having  been  popularized,  transformed,  and  passed  on 
from  one  mind  to  another,  they  at  length  become  universally  diffused 
under  a  variety  of  forms,  and  play  a  part  in  determining  the  ideas,  de- 
sires, and  volitions  of  the  whole  social  group.  Just  at  present  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  any  one  doctrine  can  no  longer  be  discerned 
among  us,  but  in  some  of  the  great  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  time 
one  can  see  the  influence  of  recent  theories  and  contemporary  discus- 
sions. The  anticlerical  movement  of  twenty  years  ago  was  influenced 
by  positivism,  and  by  the  encroachment  of  the  sciences  on  philosophy. 
(I  only  indicate  here  its  philosophical  causes.)  The  reaction  which 
took  place  some  years  ago,  and  which  I  intend  to  describe  in  a  book 
to  be  entitled  Le  nouveau  mysticisme,  has  produced  some  very  com- 
plex results.  On  the  one  hand,  Catholicism  has  been  strengthened  and 
has  gained  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  influence;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  reaction  against  Catholicism  has  appeared,  and  the  idealistic  ten- 
dency of  the  time  has  led  either  to  conceptions  more  or  less  well 
founded  of  a  better  state  of  society,  or  to  a  somewhat  vague  religiosity, 
to  moral  aspirations  without  sufficient  doctrine.  M.  Brunetiere,  who, 
without  professing  himself  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  maintains  that 
this  doctrine  should  be  maintained  and  reestablished,  the  Socialists, 
the  Anarchists,  M.  Desjardins,  and  the  society  for  ethical  culture, 
may  illustrate  these  diverse  tendencies.  The  nationalism  of  the 
present  day  which  aims  at  attaching  citizens  to  their  country  as 
to  a  really  concrete  whole,  or  as  to  a  quite  superior  entity  which 
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represents  almost  the  highest  ideal  beyond  which  it  is  dangerous  to 
look  for  a  principle  of  action — this  nationalism  of  which  one  has 
seen  dangerous  manifestations  in  the  Dreyfus  affair — is  allied  in  cer- 
tain points  to  the  experimental  tendency,  to  the  horror  for  abstract 
generalities  which  inspired  some  of  "the  philosophical  innovators  of  the 
century.  Taine  helped  to  bring  in  the  nationalistic  theory  as  well  as 
to  render  it  more  consistent  in  appearance,  and  M.  Maurice  Barres  was 
inspired  by  him.  Antisemitism,  as  has  been  remarked,  may  also  be 
derived  in  part  from  the  conception  of  races  which  Taine  and  Renan 
have  helped  to  make  popular  among  us  at  present,  but  it  has  doubt- 
less other  causes.  One  is  also  able  to  discover  the  influence  of  idealism , 
with  its  love  for  lofty  abstractions ;  of  spiritualism  and  of  criticism, 
with  their  respect  for  ethics  ;  or  again  of  evolutionism,  positivism,  and 
materialism,  with  their  love  of  truth,  respect  for  facts,  and  their  hope 
for  a  superior  social  order,  in  the  fine  enthusiasm  which  has  inspired 
so  many  men  to  make  a  stand  to  defend  the  rights  of  truth  and  justice 
as  superior  to  mere  worldly  considerations,  or  even  of  national  in- 
terest—  if  such  an  opposition  could  actually  exist.  The  influence  of 
idealist  speculations  is  still  evident  in  French  socialism,  and  the  books 
of  Guyau,  have  certainly  helped  to  form  the  mental  attitude  of  the  an- 
archists. The  rather  indefinite  way  in  which  doctrines  are  handed 
down  and  the  different  uses  which  are  made  of  them,  give  rise  to 
strange  mixtures  of  ideas  and  sentiments.  It  is  difficult  to  foretell, 
when  a  system  has  been  originated,  not  only  whether  its  influence  will 
be  great,  but  also  what  character  this  influence  will  have,  and  in  what 
direction  it  will  affect  thought.  Often  it  may  have  several  diverse 
or  even  opposed  influences.  All  that  is  partly  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  doctrine  itself,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of 
the  different  soils  which  fructify  it  is  also  an  important  factor. 
And  always,  as  an  ultimate  fact,  will  be  found  the  two  great  needs  of 
mankind — the  desire  for  reality,  and  the  desire  for  the  ideal,  which  so 
often  appear  to  be  opposed  to  each  other,  and  which  are  manifested 
under  such  diverse  and  imperfect  forms,  and  which  are  doubtless  only 
expressions  of  the  tendency  to  live  and  to  develop.  At  present  these 
tendencies  have  become  very  active  and  apparent,  and  it  seems  to  me 
French  philosophers,  who  of  late  have  worked,  and  still  work,  to 
purify,  strengthen,  and  satisfy  them,  have  at  least  merited  some  esteem 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  appreciated  and  accomplished 
their  task. 

FR.  PAULHAN. 
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Naturalism  and  Agnosticism.  The  Gifford  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  the  years  1896-98.  By  JAMES 
WARD,  Sc.D.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.;  London,  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.  1899. — Vol.  I,  pp.  xviii,  302^  Vol.  II,  pp.  xiv, 
294. 

Dr.  Ward's  Gifford  Lectures  possess  a  two-fold  interest.  The 
work,  considered  in  itself,  is  a  deliberate  and  careful  contribution  to 
philosophical  literature  by  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and  courageous 
of  English  thinkers,  whose  widely  read  article  on  Psychology  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  has  made  many  students  of  the  subject  de- 
sirous of  a  more  complete  pronouncement  of  his  philosophy.  But 
these  lectures  have  also  an  importance  as  constituting  a  distinct  stage 
in  that  curious  and  instructive  reactionary  movement  in  English 
thought,  which  has  followed  on  the  spring-tide  of  enthusiasm  for 
science,  which  set  in  half  a  century  ago  with  the  publication  of  The 
Origin  of  Species.  And  it  may  at  once  be  asserted  that,  if  compared 
with  any  of  the  recent  books  in  which  the  real  or  supposed  interests  of 
theology  have  been  championed  as  against  the  authority  of  '  Natural- 
ism,' the  volumes  before  us  must  be  given  a  high  place.  Although 
in  the  opening  words  of  his  preface  the  author  describes  his  lectures 
as  "popular,"  the  general  reader  who  is  thereby  led  to  expect  the 
rhetorical  flights  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Foundations  of  Belief,  or  the 
cheerful  commonplaces  of  Mr.  Drummond's  Ascent  of  Man,  will  be 
disappointed.  The  style  is  solid  and  sometimes  a  little  heavy,  and 
the  argument  is  occasionally  rather  difficult  to  follow,  but  the  student's 
attention  is  repaid  by  the  author's  sober  and  thoughtful  treatment  of 
great  subjects.  Moreover,  Dr.  Ward  has  to  a  preeminent  degree 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  even  those  who  find  his  reasoning 
paradoxical,  and  are  compelled  to  reject  many  of  his  conclusions,  may 
admire  the  skill  and  boldness  with  which  he  attacks  positions  usually 
regarded  as  impregnable,  and  the  originality  and  foresight  with  which 
he  has  drawn  up  his  own  line  of  defense. 

The  ground  covered  in  the  course  of  these  volumes  is  very  extensive. 
After  the  first  introductory  lecture,  the  author  discusses  and  criticises 
those  beliefs  which  he  regards  as  constitutive  of,  or  as  auxiliary  to, 
naturalism — the  mechanical  theory,  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  the 
theory  of  psychophysical  parallelism.  It  may  be  noticed  in  passing 
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that  it  is  '  naturalism '  rather  than  '  agnosticism '  which  has  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  Dr.  Ward's  attack.  He  then  offers  a  refutation  of  dualism, 
the  source,  he  holds,  of  many  of  the  errors  of  men  of  science  ;  and  in 
the  last  three  lectures  we  have  the  constructive  part  of  his  treatise — a 
statement  and  defense  of  spiritualistic  monism,  in  that  form  mainly 
following  the  lines  ofLotze's  Metaphysic,  in  which  Dr.  Ward  holds  the 
doctrine.  Many  readers,  perhaps,  will  wish  that  his  design  had  per- 
mitted him  to  develop  the  latter  portion  of  his  work  at  greater  length, 
even  if  it  had  been  at  the  expense  of  some  of  his  polemic  against  Spencer 
and  Huxley.  There  is  no  part  of  the  volumes  which  is  not  worth  careful 
study  and  discussion,  and  none,  in  the  present  writer's  opinion,  which 
is  not  susceptible  to  grave  criticism,  but  it  may  be  well  to  leave  Dr. 
Ward's  account  of  the  theories  involved  in  physics  and  dynamics  for 
the  consideration  of  specialists  on  those  subjects,  and  to  direct  the 
attention  of  readers  of  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  more  particularly 
to  his  treatment  of  epistemological  and  ontological  problems. 

One  point,  however,  may  be  noted  in  regard  to  his  earlier  lectures. 
The  general  trend  of  the  argument  is  as  follows.  The  sciences  which 
conceive  of  the  world  as  mechanical  lead  us  to  conceptions  which  can 
never  be  brought  directly  into  our  sense-experience.  "Atoms," 
"centers  of  force,"  Lord  Kelvin's  "primitive  fluid,"  being  con- 
fessedly hypothetical,  and  it  being  forever  impossible  for  our  perceptive 
faculties  to  reach  them,  have  no  claim  whatever  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
stitutive of  the  real  world.  They  are  merely  "  fictions,"  "descrip- 
tive symbols,"  "helpful  analogies" — though  indeed,  if  Dr.  Ward  be 
correct,  they  describe  falsely  and  are  hindrances  rather  than  helps  to  the 
seeker  after  truth.  They  can  yield  no  knowledge  of  real  things  ;  for 
the  real  is  always  concrete,  and  therefore  the  abstractions  by  which 
men  of  science  have  endeavored  to  render  the  world  explicable  from 
their  point  of  view  have  nothing  to  do  with  reality.  Modern  science, 
according  to  Dr.  Ward,  is  thus  not  even  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit 
but  Dichtung  pure  and  simple.  Without  going  into  detail  it  may 
not  be  difficult  to  indicate  the  fallacy  underlying  this  contention. 
Scientific  investigators  are  indeed  careful  to  admit  the  hypothetical 
character  of  the  representations  they  offer  of  the  physical  basis  of  the 
phenomenal  world,  but  a  scientific  hypothesis  is  not  an  arbitrary 
fiction  ;  if  legitimate  at  all,  it  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  truth 
that  can  be  made  at  the  time.  No  doubt,  when  a  theory  which  has 
had  practical  value  in  assisting  in  the  correlation  and  coordination 
of  facts  has  been  found  by  an  extension  of  knowledge  to  be  incom- 
patible with  experience,  it  may  still  retain  a  place  in  exposition  as  a 
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helpful  analogy,  but  it  is  then  no  longer  accepted  as  representative  of 
what  actually  exists,  and  a  more  adequate  conception  becomes  at  once 
an  object  of  search.  Nor  is  the  abstractness  of  such  notions 
as  *  center  of  force, '  '  atom, '  and  the  rest,  a  legitimate  ground  of 
complaint.  No  one  of  these  conceptions  indeed  gives  us  the  rich 
fulness  of  the  real  world.  As  Hegel  so  loved  to  teach,  the  real  is  the 
concrete,  and  the  abstract,  just  in  proportion  to  its  abstractness,  is  bare 
and  void ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  concrete  is  not  exclusive  of  the 
abstract,  but  rather  is  its  full  explication  and  development,  and,  for  the 
due  apprehending  of  the  real,  its  resolution  into  its  component  factors 
is  necessary.  Dr.  Ward's  quarrel  with  the  representatives  of  modern 
science  is  not  that  they  do  not  fully  enough  carry  out  the  implications 
of  their  own  conceptions  ;  but  rather  that  these  conceptions  are  me- 
chanical, that  is,  non-spiritualistic.  But,  were  they  to  abandon  this 
method,  is  it  not  evident  that  all  science,  all  "  ordered  knowledge  " 
must  cease  to  make  progress  ?  If  we  are  to  believe  that  the  emer- 
gence of  any  event  may  be  due  to  the  spontaneity  of  a  spirit  whose 
action  is  "  free"  and  unconditioned,  are  we  not  asked  to  abandon  our 
cosmos  for  a  chaos  ? 

Passing  over  our  author's  criticism  of  the  theory  of  evolution — 
which  might  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  he  had  not  directed  his 
polemic  so  exclusively,  and  sometimes  with  an  unnecessary  fierceness, 
against  Mr.  Spencer,  whose  occasional  inconsistencies  and  vagueness  of 
statement  have  been  often  enough  animadverted  upon — let  us  look  at 
his  discussion  of  the  theory  of  psychophysical  parallelism.  He  has 
no  difficulty  in  showing  that  there  is  often  at  the  present  day  a  pro- 
fessed acceptance  of  the  complete  equivalence  of  the  mental  and  phys- 
ical series,  while  yet  the  stress  is  so  constantly  and  so  insistently  laid 
upon  the  importance  of  the  physical,  that,  in  thought  as  well  as  in 
language,  the  result  has  been  a  materialism  utterly  unsupported  by, 
and  at  variance  with,  the  theory  of  concomitance  or  parallelism. 
Against  the  doctrine,  so  widespread  among  those  who  endeavor  to 
popularize  the  results  of  scientific  investigation,  that  the  psychical 
event  is  but  a  '  by-product '  of  physical  forces,  the  reasoning  here 
used  is  sound  and  effective.  But  nothing  is  gained  to  idealism  by 
confusing  the  issue.  Whenever  primacy  is  so  given  to  the  material 
aspect  of  reality,  except  it  be  frankly  for  temporary  convenience  in 
investigation  or  exposition,  there  is  a  departure  from  the  theory  of 
psychophysical  parallelism.  Spinoza,  its  true  founder,  never  made 
this  mistake.  And  as  against  the  theory  in  its  legitimate  form  the 
argument  of  Dr.  Ward  has  little  weight.  The  concomitance  of 
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certain  physical  changes  with  psychical  processes  is  matter  of 
experience,  and  it  is  well  for  the  reader  to  remind  himself  how 
numerous,  how  varied,  and  how  well-established  such  correspond- 
ences are,  for  Dr.  Ward  passes  very  lightly  over  this  part  of  his  sub- 
ject. Of  course  these  cases  might  be  interpreted  as  indicative  of  the 
mutual  interaction  of  the  mental  and  the  bodily  ;  but  '  spiritualism, ' 
as  an  ontological  system,  utterly  rejects  this  view.  Spontaneity  belongs 
to  the  psychical  alone,  according  to  our  author.  If  we  are  to  abandon 
the  belief  that  we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  psychical  and  the  ma- 
terial as  disparate  phenomenal  series,  the  changes  in  each  being  ex- 
plicable only  in  its  own  terms,  we  are  not  to  substitute  for  it  the  dual- 
ism of  interacting  substances.  We  are  required  to  find  a  spiritualistic 
interpretation  for  all  physical  events,  and  to  regard  all  the  objective 
world,  not  only  in  its  totality,  but  in' every  detail,  as  the  outcome  of 
the  originating  activity  of  mind.  These  are  the  alternatives  really 
before  us ;  that  the  modern  psychologist  and  physiologist  often  use 
language  more  suited  to  a  crude  materialism  than  to  the  theory  of 
psychophysical  parallelism  is  true  and  is  regrettable  ;  but  if  spiritualistic 
monism  is  to  establish  the  claim  its  defender  makes  for  it,  the  true 
rival  must  be  overcome.  It  must  be  shown  that  spiritualism  offers  a 
view  of  the  world  more  intelligible,  more  self-consistent,  more  in  har- 
mony with  ascertained  facts,  than  that  which,  recognizing  within  the 
sphere  of  our  experience  two  aspects  under  which  reality  is  presented, 
regards  each  event  in  the  physical  series  as  conditioned  by  preexist- 
ing and  coexisting  physical  facts,  and  the  processes  of  consciousness 
as  in  themselves  similarly  conditioned  by  mental  factors,  however  dif- 
ficult or  in  many  cases  impossible  it  may  be  to  discover  them  later. 

Dr.  Ward  objects  to  the  theory  of  concomitance  that  it  implies  an 
abandonment  of  the  subjective  standpoint,  since  "psychical  then 
means  not  my  experience  as  it  is  for  me,  but  my  experience  as  it  is  for 
the  physiologist  who  is  studying  my  brain  and  my  organs  of  sense  and 
movement. ' '  And  it  is  true  that,  when  we  speak  of  the  world  as  pos- 
sessing both  psychical  and  physical  aspects,  we  are  considering  it  in 
relation  to  ontology,  not  to  psychology — the  psychologist  as  such  deals 
only  with  experience  as  forming  the  psychological  series,  he  has  to  do 
with  states  of  consciousness,  just  as  the  physicist  is  concerned  only 
with  the  series  which  we  regard  as  constituting  the  material  world. 
But  surely  there  is  nothing  illegitimate  in  investigating  the  nature  and 
significance  of  conscious  experience  as  an  objective  fact,  since  the 
psychical  means  not  alone  my  consciousness,  but  all  consciousness ; 
the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  emotions  of  others  being  possible  objects  of 
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knowledge,  although  only  known  indirectly.  If,  then,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  such  and  such  brain -changes  go  on  concurrently  with 
such  and  such  conscious  processes,  why  may  I  not  observe  the  coordi- 
nation, and  recognize  it  as  significant  when  I  attempt  to  understand 
the  nature  of  what  I  experience  ?  It  is  true  that  mental  and  physical 
facts  alike  are  only  known  to  the  individual  as  they  enter  into,  and 
are  constitutive  of,  his  experience ;  but,  while  this  individualistic  point 
of  view  may  suffice  for  an  epistemology,  we  may  well  hesitate  to 
accept  it  as  providing  us  with  an  ontology.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
make  the  Ego  creative  of  the  universe,  and  would  give  rise  to  a  mere 
parody  of  Fichteanism. 

Such,  of  course,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  work  before  us.  Ideal- 
ism, if  it  is  to  enter  upon  the  service  of  natural  theology,  must  make 
the  perilous  leap  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  from  the  consciousness 
of  the  individual  to  a  universal  consciousness.  Dr.  Ward's  point  of 
departure  is  epistemological.  Knowledge,  it  is  asserted,  is  a  unity 
involving  both  subject  and  object.  But  subject  and  object  are  not  en- 
tities per  se.  Either  apart  from  its  correlate  is  an  unintelligible  ab- 
straction. The  unity  of  the  two  is  an  ultimate,  and  therefore  an 
inexplicable,  fact.  The  relation  between  them  is  not  a  causal  one, 
because  causality  implies  reality,  and  the  real  is  constituted  by  the 
synthesis  of  these  two  factors.  So  far  the  subjective  and  objective 
elements  in  consciousness  are  treated  as  coequal,  but  Dr.  Ward  does 
not  long  continue  to  keep  the  balance  true.  We  find  that  the  subject 
which  we  have  been  forbidden  to  think  of  save  as  correlate  to  the 
object,  is  active  and  "  chooses  "  its  object.  The  primary  fact  in  ex- 
perience is  conation,  not  cognition,  hence  it  is  from  the  activity  of 
the  subject  that  reality  emerges.  Individual  experience  is  thus  made 
up  of  subject  plus  object,  in  which  synthesis  the  subject  is  the  active 
element,  the  object  is  the  world  as  present  to  the  individual  conscious- 
ness. If  we  ask  what  the  real  world  is  more  than  this  individual  ex- 
perience, we  are  referred  to  a  "  universal  experience  "  which,  like  that 
of  the  individual,  consists  of  subject  and  object;  the  object  is  "the 
sun,  the  earth,  and  the  rest  of  what  we  call  nature  " ;  the  subject  we 
are  led  to  infer  is  the  Divine  Spirit  on  whose  activity  the  natural  world 
depends.  This  line  of  argument  is  perfectly  familiar  to  all  students 
of  modern  philosophy.  The  crucial  question  is  :  What  proof  is  offered 
of  the  existence  of  such  universal  experience  ?  That  of  Dr.  Ward  is 
based  on  the  belief  we  have  that  the  object  presented  to  the  sense 
perception  of  one  man,  is  identical  with  that  perceived  by  his  neigh- 
bours. The  sun  one  man  is  looking  at  is  '  the  same  thing '  that  nine 
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other  men  simultaneously  are  looking  at.  He  does  not  seem  to  recog- 
nize that  this  belief  is  based  on  the  very  dualism  he  deprecates  as  un- 
philosophical.  The  observer  regards  the  sun  he  sees  as  identical  with 
that  his  fellows  see  because  he  inevitably  regards  the  sun,  not  as  a 
factor  existing  in  combination  with  his  own  ego,  and  only  so  consti- 
tuting the  real,  but  just  as  a  '  thing  '  apart  from  himself.  A  very 
unsophisticated  and  uncritical  opinion  no  doubt,  but  just  so  soon  as 
the  idealistic  philosopher  shall  convince  him  that  his  experience  is 
just  subject //Z/.T  object,  each  term  existing  only  in  relation  to  the  other, 
must  he  be  logically  forced  to  admit  that  his  assumption  of  an  object 
common  to  himself  and  others  was  unwarranted — the  sun  he  sees  will 
no  longer  be  '  the  same  '  as  the  sun  others  see.  It  seems  impossible 
by  any  mere  analysis  of  the  data  of  individual  knowledge  to  reach  a 
conception  of  reality  wider  than  the  circle  of  individual  experience. 
The  monad,  in  Leibniz's  well-known  phrase,  has  no  windows. 

If  space  permitted,  it  would  be  interesting  to  examine  Dr.  Ward's 
teleology.  He  is  bolder  than  most  modern  idealists  and  rejects  the 
notion  of  a  teleological  theory  that  shall  be  consistent  with,  though  in 
some  sort,  transcending,  a  mechanical  view  of  the  natural  world.  He 
will  make  no  terms  with  the  enemy,  and  declares  the  two  systems  to 
be  wholly  incompatible.  It  would,  however,  have  been  welcome  to 
his  readers  if  he  had  shown  more  fully  and  clearly  in  what  way  he 
conceives  purpose  and  reason  to  be  present  in  the  universe.  Whether 
it  is  a  theistic  or  a  pantheistic  theology  to  which  his  philosophy  offers 
support,  is  left  in  doubt.  So  also  there  seems  to  be  a  deliberate  vague- 
ness in  regard  to  the  '  freedom '  which  his  spiritualism  implies. 
He  admits  that  by  his  system  "  contingency  is  let  into  the  very  heart 
of  things,"  but  "the  contingency  is  not  that  of  chance  but  of  free- 
dom, as  far  as  everything  that  is  is  a  law  to  itself,  has  an  end  for  itself, 
and  seeks  the  good. ' '  Surely,  when  no  justification  is  offered  for  the 
use  of  terms  so  purely  anthropomorphic  as  '  law, '  '  end '  and 
'  good  '  in  what  professes  to  be  an  ontological  system,  such  a  sentence 
comes  dangerously  near  to  sound  without  sense.  And  it  is  for  such 
' '  airy  nothings  ' '  that  we  are  asked  to  abandon  the  conception  of  na- 
ture that  guided  Descartes  and  Leibniz,  Darwin  and  Kelvin  and 

Helmholtz'  E.  RITCHIE. 

Jean  Jacques   Rousseau's    Socialphilosophie.      Von  FRANZ  HAY- 
MANN.     Leipzig,  Veit  &  Co.,  1899. — pp.  x,  403. 
In  the  July  number  of  this  REVIEW  there  is  an  article  on  Rousseau, 

in  which  I  have  referred  to  two  recent  works   on  the  great  Swiss 
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writer — one  English,  the  other  a  French  work  in  an  English  transla- 
tion. Since  that  article  appeared,  a'^German  work  with  the  above 
title  has  come  into  my  hands.  The  work,  consisting  of  more  than 
four  hundred  octavo  pages,  is  a  pretty  formidable  production  for  such 
a  limited  subject ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  might  not  have 
been  condensed  without  any  serious  loss  of  perspicuity.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  book  has  all  the  thoroughness  char- 
acteristic of  the  best  literary  work  of  Germany,  and  that  the  expan- 
sion of  the  book  is  due  partly  to  the  necessity  of  copious  quotation  to 
vindicate  the  author's  interpretation  of  Rousseau.  Very  properly,  he 
is  not  content  with  mere  references  which  the  reader  might  turn  up 
for  himself,  but  gives  in  full  the  passages  on  which  his  interpretation 
is  based. 

As  justification  of  his  work  the  author  seems  to  plead  three  rea- 
sons. One  is  that  most  criticisms  of  Rousseau's  social  philosophy  have 
been  obscured  by  association  with  alleged  influences  in  Rousseau's  own 
life,  or  with  alleged  effects  in  the  history  of  France ;  and  it  is  impor- 
tant therefore  that  this  philosophical  system  should  be  estimated  on 
its  own  merits.  Another  reason  is  the  fact  that,  while  Rousseau's 
educational  theory  is  fully  expounded  in  Emile,  his  social  philosophy 
is  not  given  in  any  one  work,  but  has  to  be  gathered  from  a  number 
of  independent  and  sometimes  fragmentary  treatises.  Haymann  com- 
plains, perhaps  with  justice,  that  hitherto  in  general  Rousseau's  social 
philosophy  has  been  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  his  sole  systematic 
treatise  on  the  subject,  the  Contrat  Social.  He  has  therefore  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  less  familiar  writings  of  Rousseau,  which  deal 
with  social  or  political  subjects,  and  he  has  also  drawn  upon  manu- 
script remains  of  the  philosopher,  which  have  only  within  recent 
years  been  given  to  the  world.  Of  these  the  most  important  for  his 
purpose  are  contained  in  the  edition  of  the  Contrat  Social  by  Ed- 
mund Dreyfus-Brisac,  which  was  published  three  years  ago,  and  gives, 
along  with  the  definitive  text,  the  earlier  versions  collated  with  the 
autograph  manuscripts  preserved  at  Geneva  and  Neuchatel. 

But  a  third,  and  probably  the  principal  justification  of  Haymann' s 
work,  is  evidently  the  fact  that  he  believes  Rousseau's  social  theories  to 
to  have  been  in  general  misinterpreted.  The  main  object  of  his  book, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  the  correction  of  this  misinterpretation. 
The  common  interpretation,  however,  is,  on  his  own  acknowledgment, 
by  no  means  unintelligible.  In  fact,  he  frankly  admits  his  new  reading 
of  Rousseau  ' '  not  only  comes  into  conflict,  on  many  important  points, 
with  the  prevalent  conception  of  Rousseau's  teaching,  but  it  offers,  on 
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the  first  view  at  all  events,  a  totally  different  picture  from  the  immedi- 
ate impression  which  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  that  bear  upon  the 
subject,  are  wont  to  produce  on  his  readers  (pp.  337,  338). 

There  is  therefore  an  acknowledged  difficulty  in  arriving  at  Rous- 
seau's real  doctrines.  That  difficulty  arises  partly  from  the  want  of 
any  kind  of  unity  in  the  external  form  of  his  treatment.  But  it  is 
also  evident  that  it  is  not  always  easy,  if  it  is  even  possible,  to  find  a 
logical  harmony  between  his  different  doctrines,  these  having  obvi- 
ously been  modified  from  time  to  time,  even  if  he  did  not  hold  at  one 
and  the  same  time  doctrines,  which  are  mutually  inconsistent.  We 
are  therefore,  as  Haymann  puts  it  in  his  preface  (p.  vii),  driven  to  one 
or  other  of  the  two  alternatives  :  ' '  either  that  Rousseau  was  a  wrong- 
headed  fool  who  had  the  audacity  to  conjoin  the  most  incompatible 
elements  in  his  teaching,  or  that  the  correct  interpretation  of  his  social 
theory  has  long  been  most  fatally  missed  in  extensive  circles  of 
readers. ' '  Now,  Haymann  pleads  with  justice,  it  is  an  unscientific, 
superficially  empirical  treatment  of  history,  which  would  rest  at  the 
mere  fact  of  such  doctrines  being  in  apparent  conflict,  without  seeking 
to  find  some  harmonizing  logical  concept  by  which  their  connection 
may  be  explained.  Accordingly,  he  endeavors  to  expound  the  logical 
harmony  of  Rousseau's  social  theories.  His  work  is  divided  into  ten 
sections,  which  treat  respectively  (i)  of  the  exact  problem  at  issue, 
(2)  of  the  droit  nature  I,  (3)  of  the  contr at  social  in  the  abstract,  (4) 
of  the  volonte  generate,  (5)  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  (6)  of 
the  contrat  social  in  its  relation  to  social  experience,  ( 7 )  of  the  idea 
of  contract  in  Rousseau's  social  philosophy,  (8)  of  criminal  and  con- 
stitutional law,  (9)  of  Rousseau's  politics,  while  the  closing  section 
gives  a  critique  of  Rousseau's  social  philosophy. 

In  the  first  or  introductory  section,  Haymann  begins  by  quoting 
Schlosser's  Weltgeschichte  as  expressing  the  common  misunderstanding 
with  regard  to  Rousseau.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  his  Geschichte  des  i8ten  Jahrhunderts ,  Schlosser  gives  a  much 
more  elaborate  account  of  Rousseau,  of  his  writings  and  his  influence. 
It  would  perhaps  have  been  fairer  to  Schlosser,  therefore,  to  take  this 
rather  than  the  comparatively  brief  account  in  the  Weltgeschichte  as  ex- 
pressing his  critical  estimate  of  Rousseau  ;  and  certainly  in  the  longer 
account  exceedingly  little  stress  is  laid  on  the  point  to  which  Haymann 
refers.  Still  it  may  be  acknowledged  that  the  theory  of  a  social  con- 
tract, connected  most  prominently  with  the  name  of  Rousseau,  has 
been  commonly  interpreted  as  implying  that  such  a  contract  was  the 
actual  historical  origin  of  civil  society.  How  far  the  expositors  of 
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the  theory  are  responsible  for  such  an  interpretation  it  is  unnecessary 
to  inquire.  Such  an  interpretation  has  undoubtedly  been  prevalent. 
Among  the  English  contemporaries  of  Rousseau,  for  example,  by  whom 
the  theory  is  combatted,  Paley  may  be  noticed  as  devoting  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  critique  to  an  exposure  of  the  groundlessness  of  this 
historical  assumption.  Haymann  has  therefore  done  a  valuable  service 
in  pointing  out  that  no  hypothesis  about  the  actual  origin  of  society 
forms  any  integral  part  of  Rousseau's  teaching.  There  are,  in  this- 
connection,  four  facts  which  Haymann  seems  to  have  made  out  by 
sufficient  evidence  :  ( i )  Rousseau  does  not  deal  with  the  historical 
or  empirical  origin  of  existing  societies ;  ( 2 )  when  he  touches  on  the 
subject,  he  appears  to  hold  that  they  originated  in  force  rather  than  in 
convention ;  (3)  he  does  not  admit  that  convention  could  in  all  cases 
create  a  rightful  social  order  ;  (4)  he  does  not  regard  right  as  a  mere 
creature  of  convention,  but  on  the  contrary  maintains  that  convention 
presupposes  right — that,  in  fact,  a  people  must  be  a  people,  and  not  a 
mere  aggregation  of  individuals,  before  it  can  form  a  convention.  The 
"cardinal  problem  of  Rousseau's  social  philosophy"  is,  therefore, 
"  to  discover  the  fundamental  conditions  under  which  a  social  order 
with  irrefragable  obligation  becomes  possible  "  (p.  9). 

To  solve  this  problem  the  author  seeks,  in  the  second  section,  to 
find  Rousseau's  definition  of  droit  naturel.  The  basis  of  natural 
right  on  Rousseau's  theory  he  finds  in  a  passage,  to  which  I  have 
drawn  special  attention  in  my  article  of  last  July.  It  occurs  in  the 
preface  to  the  Discourse  on  the  Origin  of  Inequality.  It  is  the  passage 
in  which  Rousseau  recognizes  the  two  impulses  of  self-love  and  sym- 
pathy as  the  most  elementary  facts  of  the  human  soul.  These  form,  as 
Haymann  observes,  what  we  are  now  accustomed  to  speak  of  as  the 
egoistic  and  the  altruistic  instincts  of  human  nature.  Now,  without 
discussing  the  adequacy  of  Rousseau's  psychology,  there  are  two  points 
which  may  fairly  be  disputed.  The  first  is,  whether  the  primary  nat- 
ural right — the  right  of  liberty — is  logically  involved  in  these  natural 
instincts.  Certainly  Rousseau  does  not  give  such  a  satisfactory  '  de- 
duction' of  this  primary  right  as  is  given,  e.  g. ,  by  Kant  and  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  Kantian  movement  in  general,  or  by  representatives 
of  modern  empirical  evolutionism,  like  Herbert  Spencer.  This  point 
is  perhaps  logically  connected  with  another,  which  Haymann  over- 
looks, and  to  which  attention  is  drawn  in  my  July  article.  The  two 
principles  in  question  are  described  by  Rousseau  as  being  "anterior  to 
reason";  and  consequently  the  fundamental  ideas  of  morality  and  law 
are  traced  by  him,  not  to  a  rational  foundation,  but  to  instincts  of  sen- 
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sibility.  In  this  respect  the  ethical  and  political  philosophy  of  Rous- 
seau seems  to  be  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  Hobbes,  who,  while 
recognizing  a  certain  basis  for  morality  and  law  in  natural  inclination, 
yet  gives  greater  prominence  to  the  natural  dictates  of  reason. 

As  liberty  is  thus  made  the  primitive  right  of  man,  the  third  section 
proceeds  to  show  how  Rousseau  proposes  to  secure  this  right.  As 
Haymann  proves  by  ample  quotation,  Rousseau  sees  clearly  that  liberty 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  license,  which  is  rather  slavery  to  the 
passion  of  the  moment.  "Liberty  is  obedience  to  a  law  which  one 
prescribes  for  oneself"  {Con.  Soc.,  I,  8).  Haymann  does  not  ap- 
pear to  see  that  this  is  an  abandonment  by  Rousseau  of  his  own 
teaching.  For  this  implies  that  the  primary  right  of  liberty  rests,  not 
on  any  non- rational  impulse  of  nature,  but  on  rational  law,  on  the 
laws  which  reason  prescribes  for  the  control  of  natural  impulse.  But 
liberty  is  thus  found  by  Rousseau,  as  it  was  afterwards  by  Kant,  in 
practical  reason,  in  the  self- legislation  or  the  autonomy  of  the  will. 
The  problem  of  political  philosophy  thus  comes  to  be  "  to  find  a  form 
of  society  in  which  every  individual,  uniting  himself  with  all,  still 
obeys  only  himself,  and  remains  as  free  as  before  "  {Con.  Soc.,  I,  6). 
How  is  such  a  society  to  be  formed  ?  Only  by  mutual  contract  among 
the  members.  Only  such  a  contract  can  secure  for  all  their  natural 
right  of  liberty. 

In  the  formation  of  a  social  contract,  as  the  next  two  sections 
explain  at  length,  the  consent  of  all  the  members  is  implied,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  define  what  general  consent  or  the  general 
will  {volonte  generate}  really  is.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  Rous- 
seau's statements  on  the  subject  are  always  consistent ;  but  their 
tendency  seems  to  be  to  define  the  general  will  by  reference  rather  to 
its  object  than  to  the  number  of  persons  whose  consent  is  involved. 
It  does  not  mean  the  will  of  the  majority,  nor  even  the  will  of  all  the 
members  of  a  community.  Rousseau  explicitly  distinguishes  volonte 
generate  from  volonte  de  tons  {Con.  Soc.,  II,  3).  The  general  will 
seems  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  will  which  seeks  the  general  good, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  citizen  as  citizen,  with  men  as  men ;  and, 
in  another  dim  foreshadowing  of  Kantian  doctrines,  virtue  is  declared 
to  be  the  harmony  of  the  individual  will  with  this  general  will  {Econ. 
Pol.,  p.  172). 

But,  by  a  curious  and  not  very  consistent  psychology,  Rousseau 
admits  that  "le  peuple  veut  toujours  le  bten,  mats  du  lui-meme  il  ne 
le  voit  pas  toujours"  {Con.  Soc.,  II,  6),  while  he  contends  that  as 
each  individual  wills  always  the  maintenance  of  his  rights,  the  whole 
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body  of  citizens  must  always  will  what  is  for  the  good  of  each  ( Ibid. , 
II,  4).  This  seems  to  mean  that  the  will  of  the  whole  body — the 
general  will — is  a  will  directed  to  the  general  good.  For  it  is  in  some 
such  way  as  this  that  Rousseau  {Ibid.,  IV,  2)  gets  over  the  difficulty  of 
a  minority  losing  their  liberty  by  subjection  to  the  wills  of  a  majority. 
The  question  for  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  holds,  should  not  be 
whether  they  approve  or  reject  a  proposal,  but  whether  the  proposal 
is  or  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  general  will. 

But,  as  Haymann  points  out  in  the  sixth  section,  this  leads  in  prac- 
tice to  two  corollaries  which  seem  contradictory  of  each  other.  The 
one  is,  that  the  people,  acting  as  a  governing  body,  is  not  only  de  facto, 
but  also  de  jure,  absolutely  sovereign  over  the  individual  citizen. 
The  laws,  as  embodying  the  general  will,  cannot  possibly  be  unjust ; 
for  it  is  against  nature  that  any  one  should  injure  himself.  The  other 
corollary  runs  in  the  opposite  direction  by  vindicating  the  right  of  re- 
bellion ;  for  it  imposes  an  insuperable  limit  on  the  sovereign  power — 
a  limit  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  social  contract.  The  right, 
which  this  fact  confers  on  the  sovereign  power,  does  not  pass  the  limits 
of  public  utility  ;  and  any  act  of  that  power,  which  passes  these  limits, 
becomes  by  its  very  nature  null  and  void. 

The  most  interesting  section  of  Haymann' s  work,  therefore,  is  per- 
haps the  ninth,  in  which  he  explains  with  great  fullness  the  qualifica- 
tions which  Rousseau  himself  has  taken  care  to  impose  on  those  ex- 
treme interpretations  of  his  political  philosophy,  which  make  him  a 
representative  either,  on  one  hand,  of  a  tyrannical  socialism  and  com- 
munism, or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  an  anarchistic  individualism.  It 
is  impossible,  in  a  brief  review,  to  notice  the  numerous  details  of  in- 
terest which  are  brought  into  prominence  here,  and  which  have  been 
too  often  overlooked  in  the  discussion  of  Rousseau's  teaching.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  Haymann  finds  the  ultimate  end  of  political  life,  ac- 
cording to  Rousseau,  not  in  the  maintenance  of  liberty  and  equality, 
but  in  the  enhancement  of  the  power  of  the  state.  Rousseau  becomes 
thus  for  Haymann  representative  of  a  reaction  against  the  dominant 
cosmopolitanism  of  last  century  in  favor  of  the  patriotic  ideal  which 
prevailed  among  the  statesmen  and  moralists  of  antiquity.  On  this 
narrowing  of  Rousseau's  ethical  ideal,  also,  Haymann  founds  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  critique  in  the  concluding  section  of  his  work. 
This  is  regarded  as  explaining  Rousseau's  attitude  towards  Christianity. 
Rousseau,  it  is  contended,  failed  to  see  that  the  supreme  end  of  moral 
life  must  be  that  humanitarianism  which  finds  its  highest  expression  in 
Christianity,  and  which  embraces  within  its  scope  all  patriotic  or  other 
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private  aims  that  are  of  a  legitimate  nature.  This  limitation  of  the 
moral  ideal  affords  also  an  explanation  of  Rousseau's  proposal  to 
substitute  a  civil  religion  for  Christianity,  and  to  enforce  this  civil  re- 
ligion by  penal  laws  which  would  have  opened  the  way  for  all  the 
worst  evils  of  the  old  persecuting  intolerance. 

It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place,  even  in  a  philosophical  review,  to 
draw  attention  to  an  unfortunate  external  feature  of  Haymann's  book. 
While  it  is  printed  on  good  paper  and  in  a  very  readable  Roman  type, 
it  is  disfigured  by  an  extraordinary  number  of  misprints.  For  these 
the  author  is  probably  not  responsible,  for  they  generally  are  such  as 
should  have  been  corrected  by  a  competent  reader  before  leaving  the 
office  of  the  printer. 

JOHN  CLARK  MURRAY. 

McGiLL  UNIVERSITY. 

Psychology  and  Life.  By  HUGO  MUNSTERBERG,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology in  Harvard  University.  Boston  and  New  York,  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1899. — pp.  xiv,  286. 

Three  of  the  six  essays  contained  in  this  volume  ("  Psychology  and 
Life, "  ' '  Psychology  and  Art, ' '  and  ' '  Psychology  and  Mysticism, ' ' ) 
appeared  a  year  or  two  ago  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly ;  the  paper  on 
"Psychology  and  Education,"  was  contributed  to  The  Educational 
Review,  while  that  entitled  "Psychology  and  History,"  was  the 
author's  presidential  address  before  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  Psy- 
chological Association,  and  was  published  last  year  in  The  Psychological 
Review.  The  only  part  of  the  book  which  has  not  appeared  independ- 
ently in  print  is  the  paper  which  stands  second  in  the  volume,  and 
which  is  entitled  ' '  Psychology  and  Physiology. ' ' 

The  same  fundamental  idea,  often  reiterated,  runs  through  all  these 
essays,  which,  as  the  author  informs  us,  represent  six  chapters  in  a 
book  that  was  from  the  first  planned  as  a  unity.  The  preface  states 
very  clearly  the  general  purpose  of  the  volume  :  * '  The  chief  aim  is 
the  separation  of  the  conceptions  of  psychology  from  the  conceptions 
of  the  real  life.  Popular  ideas  about  psychology  suggest  that  the  psy- 
chological description  and  explanation  of  mental  facts  expresses  the 
reality  of  our  inner  experience.  It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a 
view  that  our  ethical  and  aesthetical,  our  practical  and  educational, 
our  social  and  historical  views  are  subordinated  to  the  doctrines 
of  psychology.  These  papers  endeavor  to  show  that  psychology  is 
not  at  all  an  expression  of  reality,  but  a  complicated  transformation  of 
it,  worked  out  for  special  logical  purposes  in  the  service  of  our  life. 
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Psychology  is  thus  a  special  abstract  construction  which  has  a  right  to 
consider  everything  from  its  own  important  standpoint,  but  which  has 
nothing  to  assert  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  and  appreciation  of 

our  real  freedom  and  duty,    our  real  values  and  ideals A 

scientific  synthesis  of  the  ethical  idealism  with  the  physiological  psy- 
chology of  our  days  is  thus  my  purpose.  Every  unscientific  and  un- 
philosophical  synthesis  remains  then  necessarily  an  insincere  com- 
promise in  which  science  sacrifices  its  consistency  and  idealism 
sacrifices  its  beliefs ;  it  is  the  task  of  true  synthesis  to  show  how  the 
one  includes  the  other,  and  how  every  conflict  is  a  misunderstanding. ' ' 
Professor  Miinsterberg's  views  regarding  the  relation  of  psychology 
to  education  are  well  known,  and  called  out  a  considerable  amount  of 
criticism  when  they  were  first  published.  The  vigorous  attack  which 
he  made  on  spiritualism  and  the  Psychical  Research  Society,  in  the  paper 
which  bears  the  rather  misleading  title  "  Psychology  and  Mysticism," 
has  also  been  already  answered  with  a  good  deal  of  heat  by  more  than 
one  of  those  who  pin  their  faith  to  Mrs.  Piper.  Let  us,  therefore, 
pass  by  these  dangerous  topics,  and  look  at  the  main  thesis  of  the 
volume  before  us.  What  we  find  here  may  be  regarded  as  a  reassertion 
of  the  psychological  position  of  the  author's  Willenshandlung  and 
Beitrage  of  ten  years  ago,  together  with  the  completion  of  that  doctrine 
by  the  explicit  declaration  that  the  description  which  psychology 
gives  of  mind  does  not  by  any  means  represent  the  reality  of  the 
conscious  life.  With  regard  to  the  standpoint  of  psychology,  the 
statement  of  the  volume  is  clear  and  unambiguous.  Psychology  must 
take  its  place  as  one  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  accordingly  must 
consider  the  content  of  consciousness  as  objects  which  can  be  described 
and  explained  in  the  same  way  as  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  sci- 
ences of  nature.  From  this  point  of  view,  consciousness  plays  no  part, 
and  represents  no  central  principle  of  unity  between  ideas,  but  each 
conscious  object  is  to  be  analyzed  and  described  as  simply  an  existing 
object,  and  its  connections  with  other  objects  of  a  similar  character  are 
to  be  traced.  Now,  only  ideas  and  their  elements — sensations — are  cap  - 
able  of  this  kind  of  treatment ;  for  they  are  the  only  elements  of  mind 
which  can  be  described  as  conscious  objects,  and  to  which  the  methods 
of  the  natural  sciences  can  be  applied.  The  only  alternative,  then,  if 
psychology  is  to  make  good  its  claim  to  be  a  natural  science,  is  to  re- 
duce the  non-ideational  elements  of  mind  to  ideas  and  sensations,  and 
so  render  them  describable.  "  All  the  most  modern  theories  which 
analyze  the  emotions  into  complexes  of  bodily  sensations,  and  the 
will  into  ideational  elements,  and  seek  sensational  substance  even  in 
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the  most  subtle  shades  of  the  mind  and  in  the  most  fugitive  feelings, 
have  here  their  hidden  spring.  This  movement  is  unlimited ;  no 
content  of  consciousness  can  resist  its  impulse.  The  aim  of  the  psy- 
chologist is  to  describe  the  mental  facts ;  he  must,  therefore,  presup- 
pose that  all  mental  facts  are  describable,  and,  since  only  elements  of 
ideas  can  be  described,  that  every  content  of  consciousness  is,  in 
reality,  a  combination  of  sensations  "  (pp.  52,  53). 

But  even  sensations  are  not  capable  of  description  when  regarded 
merely  from  the  subjective  side ;  for  description  presupposes  communi- 
cation, the  possibility  of  a  mutual  sharing  in  the  object  of  experience, 
while  sensations  remain  purely  subjective  and  individual.  It  is  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  then,  that  we  are  obliged  to  link 
psychical  states  with  physical  processes,  but  such  a  connection  is  neces- 
sary even  for  the  sake  of  description.  The  tone,  the  smell,  the  color, 
can  be  communicated  and  described  only  indirectly,  only  "by  refer- 
ence to  the  sounding,  smelling,  luminous  physical  object,  and  any  de- 
gree of  exactness  can  be  reached  by  the  increasingly  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  physical  side  "  (p.  50).  A  reference  to  physical  processes 
is  equally  indispensable,  however,  if  mental  states  are  to  be  explained. 
For  to  explain,  as  the  natural  sciences  explain,  is  to  bring  phenomena 
under  the  mechanical  law  of  cause  and  effect  which  presupposes  the 
quantitative  identity  of  its  two  terms.  But  from  its  very  nature  the 
psychical  "can  not  be  understood  as  a  measurable  quantity,  and  is 
thus  eternally  unfit  for  a  causal  equation,  and,  therefore,  for  a  connec- 
tion by  necessity"  (p.  59).  We  must  of  necessity  content  ourselves 
with  an  indirect  explanation,  then,  just  as  we  were  forced  to  accept  an 
indirect  description  of  mental  phenomena.  The  brain  processes,  as 
parts  of  the  physical  world,  are  subject  to  the  necessity  of  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect.  And  on  the  theory  of  psychophysical  parallelism, 
these  brain  states  have  as  their  constant  concomitants  certain  idea- 
tional  objects.  "So  far,  then,  as  the  ideas  can  be  understood  as 
counterparts  of  physiological  processes  which  are  causally  connected, 
this  convincing  necessity  binds  them,  while  as  merely  psychical  facts 
they  were  disconnected  members  "  (p.  65). 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this  which  is  distinctly  new  to  readers 
of  Professor  Miinsterberg's  earlier  writings.  But  along  with  the  em- 
phatic assertion  of  the  rights  of  psychology  to  treat  the  whole  content 
of  mind  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physical  sciences,  we  find  another 
series  of  propositions  which  limit  greatly  the  significance  of  the  ppy- 
chological  account.  It  is  a  mistake,  we  are  told,  to  suppose  that  the 
account  which  psychology  furnishes  is  true  of  the  real  life.  Both 
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psychology  and  the  physical  sciences  transform  reality  for  their  own 
special  logical  purposes,  and  the  results  at  which  both  arrive  are  en- 
tirely different  from  reality.  "Neither  the  physical  objects  nor  the 
psychical  objects  represent  reality,  but  both  are  ideal  constructions  of 
the  subject,  both  deduced  from  the  reality  which  is  no  physical  object, 
no  psychical  object,  and  even  no  existing  object  at  all,  as  the  very 
conception  of  an  existing  object  means  a  transformation  of  the  reality  ' ' 
(p.  19).  "Whatever  is  thought  as  existing  cannot  have  reality. 
Our  real  will  does  not  exist,  either  as  a  substance  which  lasts  or  as  a 
process  which  is  going  in ;  but  our  will  is  valid,  and  has  a  form  of 
reality  which  cannot  be  described  because  it  is  the  last  foothold  of  all 
description  and  agreement"  (pp.  24,  25).  The  world  of  reality, 
then,  cannot  be  described,  but  is  given  to  us  in  the  immediate  experi- 
ence of  real  life.  The  perceived  world  of  describable  objects  is  an 
unreal  construction  of  the  world  of  immediate  will-acts.  '"This 
world  of  not  existing  but  valid  subjective  will  relations  is  the  only 
world  which  history  and  society,  morality  and  philosophy  have  to  deal 
with  "  (p.  25).  "  Psychology  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  consider 
everything  from  the  psychological  standpoint,  but  life  and  history, 
ethics  and  philosophy  have  neither  the  duty  nor  the  right  to  accept  as 
a  picture  of  reality  the  impression  which  is  reached  from  the  psycho- 
logical standpoint "  (p.  19). 

In  the  later  essays  of  the  volume,  the  author  distinguishes  between 
science  and  art,  and  also  contrasts  physics  and  psychology  as  the 
sciences  which  deal  with  objects,  with  sciences  like  history,  ethics,  and 
aesthetics.  We  may  say  briefly  that  science  connects  and  completes 
the  factors  of  reality,  while  art  separates  its  object  from  its  natural  en- 
vironment and  considers  it  as  independent  and  isolated.  Again,  we 
have  four  groups  of  sciences  which  correspond  to  the  four  groups  of 
facts  in  reality  :  "  We  have  the  science  of  the  over-individual  objects, 
that  is,  physics ;  secondly,  the  science  of  the  individual  objects,  that 
is,  psychology ,  thirdly,  the  sciences  of  the  over-individual  will  acts, 
that  is,  the  normative  sciences;  and  last,  not  least,  the  sciences  of 
individual  will  acts,  that  is,  the  historical  sciences.  Physics  and  psy- 
chology have  thus  to  do  with  objects ;  history  and  the  normative  sys- 
tems, ethics,  logic,  aesthetics  deal  with  will  -acts  "  (p.  205).  It  may 
be  added  that  the  sciences  which  deal  with  objects  exhibit  the  subject 
matter  as  necessarily  determined  by  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  while  it 
is  the  task  of  the  sciences  which  deal  with  will -acts  to  discover  and  ap- 
preciate the  inner  connection  of  purpose  and  meaning  which  renders 
these  free  acts  intelligible. 
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Professor  Miinsterberg's  book  is  an  able  and  interesting  volume,  and 
the  theory  which  it  presents  demands  serious  attention,  although  it 
cannot,  of  course,  claim  to  be  absolutely  new,  as  its  main  outlines  are 
drawn  after  the  models  furnished  by  Kant  and  Schopenhauer.  To 
this  latter  remark,  however,  it  should  be  added  that  the  author  has 
restated  the  theory  in  a  remarkably  clear  and  vigorous  way,  and  has 
revivified  it  by  applying  it  to  our  modern  life  and  modes  of  thought. 
But  apart  from  the  value  of  the  theory,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  em- 
phatic statement  by  so  prominent  and  radical  a  psychologist  as  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg  that  the  natural  science  account  of  mind  does  not 
exhaust  its  reality  and  significance,  is  a  fact  of  importance.  Of 
course,  philosophers  have  often  pointed  this  out;  but  philosophers 
are  popularly  supposed  not  to  understand  or  appreciate  the  scientific 
point  of  view.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  this  voice  from  the  psycho- 
logical camp  may  be  heard  by  some  who  have  refused  to  listen  to  the 
philosophers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  author's  protest  against 
transforming  psychology  into  a  '  psychologism, '  against  mistaking  a 
method  of  investigation  for  a  system  of  reality,  will  be  productive  of 
much  good. 

When  we  look  at  the  doctrine  as  a  theory  of  the  mental  life,  however, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Professor  Miinsterberg  has  made  good  his 
claim  to  furnish  "  a  scientific  synthesis"  of  physiological  psychology 
and  ethical  idealism.  What  he  has  done  is  to  limit  strictly  psychology 
and  the  application  of  the  causal  law  to  the  unreal  or  artificially  con- 
structed world  of  psychical  objects,  and  to  set  over  against  this  phe- 
nomenal realm  will-acts,  with  their  law  of  purpose,  as  the  ultimate 
reality.  But,  in  spite  of  the  statement  that  the  scientific  construction 
is  created  by  the  will  for  its  own  ends,  between  the  two  sides  there  is 
an  absolute  gulf  fixed  :  the  world  of  shadows  and  the  world  of  reality, 
the  results  of  scientific  description  and  explanation  and  the  immediate 
experience  of  the  willing  subject,  the  law  of  causality  and  the  principle 
of  teleology,  are  left  facing  each  other  without  any  attempt  at  media- 
tion. It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  recognize  distinctions  in  order  to 
effect  any  real  synthesis,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  convert  distinc- 
tions into  hard  and  fast  limits.  It  is  also  necessary  to  acknowledge  that 
since  the  special  sciences  deal  each  with  a  limited  part  of  the  real  world 
and  also  work  under  certain  definitely  stated  abstractions,  a  certain 
incompleteness,  a  methodological  abstractness,  attaches  to  their  re- 
sults. But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  results  cannot  be  passed  over  by 
philosophy  as  merely  arbitrary  or  capricious  constructions  made  solely 
for  a  special  purpose,  and  without  significance  as  an  account  of  the 
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nature  of  reality.  The  scientific  account  will  doubtless  require  to  be 
completed  and  revised  before  we  can  accept  it  as  true  of  the  con- 
crete reality,  but  it  has  a  real  significance  and  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  our  ultimate  account.  Professor  Mtinsterberg's  Kantian 
or  Neo-Kantian  affiliations  have  led  him — either  explicitly  or  implic- 
itly— to  assume  in  common  with  a  great  many  other  German  think- 
ers of  the  present  day :  ( i )  that  the  results  of  the  special  sciences 
are  not  merely  incomplete  and  provisional,  but  that  they  are  entirely 
divorced  from  the  field  of  reality ;  (2)  that  philosophy  is  not  a 
synthesis  of  the  sciences,  but  has  a  wholly  different  subject  matter,  and 
works  with  a  totally  different  principle;  (3)  that  the  true  reality  is 
given  in  immediate  experience,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
is  not  and  cannot  be  gained  by  the  synthetic  efforts  of  thought ;  (4) 
that  the  immediate  experience,  '  the  real  life,'  consists  in  will-acts, 
and  that  the  intellectual  life,  the  life  of  knowledge,  is  something  less 
fundamental,  something  added  on  in  an  external  and  accidental  way. 
All  of  these  propositions  spring  from  the  same  root — the  metaphysics 
of  Kant  and  Schopenhauer — and  it  seems  to  me  have  been  abundantly 
refuted  by  many  English  and  American  writers  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  Space  does  not  permit  me  to  undertake  here  any  discussion  of 
these  points ;  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  indicate  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  questionable  assumptions  of  this  theory. 

I  wish,  however,  to  add  a  word  regarding  the  programme  which  is 
here  outlined  for  psychology.  If  psychology  is  to  be  made  a  strictly 
'  natural '  science,  that  is,  if  the  content  of  consciousness  is  to  be  ana- 
lyzed and  explained  in  the  same  way  as  physical  phenomena,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  we  shall  have  to  adopt  the  author's  view  of  consciousness, 
and  also  to  follow  him  in  reducing  all  affective  and  conative  elements 
to  complexes  of  sensations,  thus  supplying  '  psychical  objects '  to  cor- 
respond to  the  objects  of  the  physical  sciences.  But  even  when  this 
has  been  done,  we  do  not  obtain  phenomena  which  can  be  brought 
directly  in  line  with  those  of  the  physical  sciences.  As  we  have  seen, 
Professor  Miinsterberg  maintains  that  it  is  only  indirectly,  through  their 
relation  to  bodily  processes,  that  sensations  can  be  either  described  or 
explained.  What  we  analyze  and  describe,  then,  is  not  really  the  idea- 
tional  processes  on  their  subjective  side,  but  certain  physical  objects 
or  aspects  of  objects.  The  law  of  cause  and  effect  never  really 
connects  sensations,  but  merely  the  physical  phenomena  of  which  they 
are  the  concomitants,  for  only  here  has  the  quantitative  identity  of 
the  terms  united  any  meaning.  Then  too,  in  this  connection,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  still  possible  to  maintain  the  distinction  between  psy- 
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chology  and  physics,  and  to  regard  the  former  as  '  a  science  of  indi- 
vidual objects.'  I  do  not  wish  to  press  this  point,  but  the  whole 
weight  of  the  author's  argument  goes  to  show  the  impossibility  of  a 
*  natural '  science  of  individual  objects. 

All  of  these  difficulties  seem  to  me  to  arise  from  the  author's  attempt 
to  force  the  facts  to  fit  his  conceptions.  In  the  first  place,  we  may 
ask  why  psychology  should  be  a  natural  science  in  the  sense  in  which 
Professor  Miinsterberg  has  used  the  term.  I  do  not  mean  to  question 
why  we  should  attempt  to  describe  and  explain  the  phenomena  of  mind 
at  all,  but  to  inquire  what  interest,  logical  or  practical,  is  subserved  by 
carrying  over  to  the  psychical  realm,  without  any  modification,  the 
categories  and  modes  of  description  employed  by  the  physical  sciences. 
Our  explanatory  principles  should  surely  have  some  relation  to  the 
facts  to  be  explained.  The  mechanical  law  of  causality  is  not  the  only 
instrument  of  explanation,  nor  is  there  anything  peculiarly  sacred  or  a 
priori  about  it,  as  the  author  seems  to  suppose.  There  seems  to  be  no 
real  reason,  then,  for  his  refusal  to  call  by  the  name  of  psychology  results 
which  are  not  modelled  on  the  lines  which  he  has  laid  down.  And  it 
seems  to  me  extremely  hazardous  to  assume  that  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  science  will  adopt  the  physical  and  chemical  conceptions 
which  are  the  glory  of  certain  psychologists  who  assume  that  the  real 
beginning  of  the  science  was  ten  or  perhaps  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
recent  insistence  on  the  importance  of  viewing  mind  from  the  point  of 
view  of  function  as  well  as  merely  from  that  of  structure  (as  for  example 
in  the  Chicago  University  bulletins  and  in  Professor  Titchener's  articles 
in  this  journal),  is  one  fact  among  many  which  seem  to  me  to  indicate 
that  psychologists  are  recognizing  the  need  of  organic  rather  than  of 
mechanical  conceptions  in  their  dealings  with  mind. 

I  have  thus  been  forced  to  differ  almost  completely  with  the  main 
argument  of  the  book.  This  does  not,  of  course,  lessen  my  apprecia- 
tion of  its  great  suggestiveness,  nor  my  admiration  of  the  ability, 
earnestness,  and  vigor  of  thought  and  language  which  it  displays. 
Quite  apart  from  the  ethical  idealism  which  is  here  suggested,  there  is 
a  real  Fichtean  atmosphere  about  the  book,  an  enthusiasm,  a  brilliancy 
of  thought  and  expression  which  is  quite  unusual ;  and,  after  reading 
the  preface,  we  may  perhaps  add  that  we  find  here  too  the  lack  of 
humor  which  usually  accompanies  an  heroic  fighting  temperament  like 
Fichte's. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 
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La  nouveaute  dans  la  conclusion  :  etude  syllogistique.    A.  NAVILLE.     Rev. 

Ph.,  XXIV,  9,  pp.  263-270. 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  not  to  show  that  there  can  be  something  new  in 
the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism,  but  to  show,  in  opposition  to  the  English  real- 
istic school,  that  the  new  conclusion  may  be  accepted  as  scientific  truth. 
For  instance,  the  validity  of  the  classic  syllogism  :  Man  is  mortal,  I  am  a 
man,  therefore,  I  am  mortal,  is  disputed.  One  should  say,  it  is  held  : 
The  men  of  past  times  are  dead,  I  am  a  man,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that 
I  shall  die.  But,  says  Naville,  the  Aristotelian  idea  of  essence  has  been 
replaced  by  that  of  law.  We  should  now  say,  rather  :  If  a  being  lives  by 
means  of  food,  it  will  die  ;  I  live  by  means  of  food  ;  therefore  I  shall  die. 
The  z/'is  transferred  from  the  conclusion  to  the  major  premise,  and  if  the 
law  is  accepted  the  conclusion  is  true,  even  to  science.  But  the  rules  of 
scholastic  logic  can  be  assented  to  ;  what  constitutes  the  logical  value  of  the 
assumption  or  inclusion  is  substitution,  of  the  exclusion  is  the  impossibility  of 
substitution.  Modern  logic,  by  founding  reasoning  upon  substitution  and 
non-substitution,  has  made  apparent  both  the  novelty  and  the  scientific  char- 
acter of  its  conclusions. 

G.  BENEDICT. 

Positivisme  et  rationalisme .     L.  WEBER.     Rev.  de  Met.,  VII,  4,  pp.  426- 

445- 

The  '  positivism '  which  is  so  widely  diffused  in  modern  times  is  distinct 
from  the  system  of  Comte.  Ordinary  positivism  is  not  systematic,  does  not 
give  any  account  of  itself,  is  not  conscious  of  itself.  Comte' s  positivism  is 
systematic,  but  positivism  as  a  system  destroys  itself.  In  his  conceptions  of 
humanity  and  progress,  Comte  goes  beyond  positivistic  affirmation.  Hu- 
manity is  an  idea  of  reason,  and  if  reason  is  always  a  source  of  error,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  an  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  this  particular  product 
of  reason.  Comte1  s  system  is,  in  fact,  of  necessity  partially  rationalistic. 
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Rationalism,  however,  cannot  stop  with  partial  views,  and  therefore  cannot 
accept  Comte's  final  category  as  final. 

DAVID  IRONS. 

Necessity  and  Limitations  of  Anthropomorphism.    GEORGE  A.  COE.     New 

World,  VIII,   31,  pp.  447-460. 

The  religious  view  of  God  has  always  been  anthropomorphic.  Science 
thinks  it  has  entirely  excluded  this  feature  from  its  views.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  all  thought,  scientific  as  well  as  religious,  has  been,  and 
must  necessarily  be  anthropomorphic. 

To  primitive  man,  nature  was  alive,  and  all  his  explanations  were  but 
references  to  the  actions  of  spirits.  Science  has  tried  to  explain  by  natural 
forces,  and  to  reduce  all  things  to  a  mechanism  in  which  there  is  no 
need  of  a  resort  to  soul.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  the  root  notions  of  science 
have  not  been  so  successful  in  escaping  anthropomorphism.  Physicists  are 
coming  to  recognize  that  science  rests  upon  a  psychological  basis  of  sensa- 
tions and  perceptions,  and  is  so  far  anthropomorphic.  Energy,  law,  and 
matter  are  the  chief  concepts  of  science.  But  what  is  energy  ?  The 
power  of  doing  work.  But  this  is  merely  a  set  of  sensations  of  motion 
whose  only  intelligible  meaning  is  derived  by  generalizations  and  analogy 
from  our  own  active  functions.  Similarly,  the  concept  of  matter  is  also  a 
transfer  of  states  from  the  self  to  a  not-self.  But  what  are  the  laws  of 
nature?  Either  unity  in  multiplicity  or  necessity.  The  former  means 
only  an  observed  uniformity  in  the  succession  of  phenomena.  Necessity  is 
either  logical  or  dynamic,  the  former  of  which  we  experience  in  ourselves, 
while  the  latter  has  no  clear  content  except  by  analogy  to  the  former. 
Hence  all  these  concepts  can  be  interpreted  only  in  consciousness. 

Thus  our  knowledge  of  nature  consists  of  a  set  of  analogies  drawn  from 
human  nature  and  life.  This  is  not  merely  a  passing  stage,  but  a  necessary 
aspect  of  science,  for  thought  is  the  only  revelation  of  reality.  Even  the 
notion  of  objectivity  has  its  source  in  the  logical  judgment.  All  knowledge 
then  has  its  basis  in  thought,  and  is  necessarily  anthropomorphic. 

Religion  and  science,  then,  can  neither  of  them  hope  to  get  rid  of  anthro- 
pomorphism, but  only  of  such  forms  as  spring  from  vulgar  conceptions  of 
man.  Our  conceptions,  not  only  of  God,  but  also  of  nature,  vary  with  our 
consciousness  of  self.  Hence  we  cannot  hope  to  reach  a  complete  and 
final  view  of  God  or  nature  until  we  reach  absolute  consciousness  ;  we  can 
give  to  reality  only  such  traits  as  are  manifested  in  our  experience  ;  we 
must  posit  a  real  ideal  for  our  immanent  ideals  of  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  good. 

A.  W.  CRAWFORD. 

Leibund  Seele.     LUDWIG  BUSSE.     Z.  f.  Ph.,  CXIV,  I,  pp.  1-26. 

Psycho-physical  parallelism  takes  its  origin  historically  in  the  conflict 
between  materialism  and  immaterialism.  After  the  stage  of  occasionalism 
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had  been  passed,  three  courses  were  possible  :  (i)  to  reduce  body  to  mind  ; 
(2)  to  reduce  mind  to  body  ;  (3)  to  treat  both  as  manifestations  of  a  reality 
lying  beyond  them.  The  first  two  cannot  be  defended  on  philosophical 
grounds,  the  third  asserts  a  unity,  but  offers  no  explanation  as  to  its  nature. 
Opposed  to  parallelism  is  the  theory  which  posits  interaction.  Either  view 
is  compatible  with  several  different  metaphysical  theories,  and  these  may, 
therefore,  be  left  out  of  account.  Parallelism  to  be  rendered  consistent 
must  be  made  thoroughgoing,  and,  when  this  has  been  done,  it  not  only 
leads  to  highly  paradoxical  results  but  ultimately  comes  upon  facts  which 
it  is  quite  unable  to  explain.  Against  interaction  it  is  urged  that  it  conflicts 
with  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  In  order  to  remove  this  ob- 
jection, some  have  assumed  that  conscious  processes  simply  represent  one 
of  the  forms  into  which  the  energy  of  the  universe  may  be  transformed. 
This  supposition,  however,  is  tenable  only  on  the  assumption  that  qualita- 
tive differences  must  be  recognized  among  the  different  forms  of  energy — a 
point  upon  which  scientists  are  not  agreed.  There  is  in  mind,  furthermore, 
an  element  of  spontaneity  to  which  it  fails  to  do  justice.  We  must  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  has  been  given 
too  wide  a  range  of  application.  The  law  is  simply  a  generalization  from 
observations  made  in  a  narrow  sphere  ;  its  necessity  cannot  be  demonstrated. 
It  is  of  real  importance  only  when  limited  to  interaction  among  material 
things.  Since  mind  plays  a  part  in  relatively  few  instances  of  interaction, 
the  physicist  encounters  no  serious  obstacle  in  this  limitation. 

BOYD  BODE. 


Nock  ein    Wort  zur  Theorie  des   Parallelismus.     FRIEDRICH  PAULSEN. 
Z.  f.  Ph.,  CXV,  i,  pp.  1-9. 

In  this  article  the  author  mentions  two  points  in  which  the  theory  of  paral- 
lelism is  superior  to  the  theory  of  reciprocal  action  as  developed  in  L. 
Busse'  s  article  ' '  Lieb  und  Seele  "  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Zeitschrift* 
The  first  lies  in  the  direction  of  scientific  thought,  the  second  in  that  of 
philosophical  thought  as  far  as  it  is  idealistic.  Busse  denies  validity  to  the 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  because  slight  differences  in  stimuli  often 
produce  very  great  differences  in  their  reactions.  Were  our  knowledge  of 
the  brain-processes  complete,  this  would  probably  be  explained,  but  even  as 
it  is,  the  physiologist  is  entitled  to  retort :  Explain  with  your  means, 
what  is  inexplicable  with  mine.  Here  an  equal  difficulty  will  be  experi- 
enced. The  hypothesis  of  psycho-physical  parallelism  is  the  most  appropriate 
conception,  both  for  the  physicist  who  is  compelled  to  regard  phenomena  in 
causal  relations,  and  for  the  philosopher  who  is  seeking  a  formula  for  the 
universal  connection  of  things,  and  especially  for  the  connection  between 
the  physical  and  psychical  worlds. 

HARRY  L.  TAYLOR. 
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Die  Realitdt  der  Zeit.     HEINRICH   BROMSE.     Z.    f.   Ph.,  CXIV,    I,  pp. 
27-63. 

The  author  first  discusses  and  rejects  erroneous  conceptions  regarding 
the  nature  of  time.  Time  cannot  be  considered  a  substance,  for  it  lacks 
the  element  of  permanence.  Nor  is  it  an  independent  process,  for  it  would 
then  presuppose  another  time.  Nor  yet  is  it  related  to  things  as  their  attri- 
bute, for  it  has  reference  only  to  their  existence,  not  to  their  essence.  Time 
must,  therefore,  be  the  form  of  events.  Our  psychical  activity  is  indissolu- 
bly  connected  with  time.  The  succession  of  psychical  events,  taken  in 
connection  with  its  content,  is  no  less  real  than  the  events  themselves.  For 
the  external  world  the  reality  of  time  can  be  asserted  only  mediately.  That 
there  is  an  external  world  in  distinction  from  the  self,  appears  especially  in 
the  difference  between  our  psychical  activity  when  creating  synthesis,  and 
when  merely  cognizing  synthesis.  If  we  refuse  to  ascribe  to  the  world  of 
objects  the  possibility  of  development,  we  create  an  intolerable  dualism 
between  the  self  and  the  world.  Besides,  we  render  it  impossible  to  explain 
how  a  subject  can  also  be  an  object  for  other  subjects.  The  difficulty  can 
not  be  avoided  by  denying  the  applicability  of  the  laws  of  thought  to  things 
in  themselves,  for  then  there  is  no  meaning  in  speaking  of  a  world  of  objects 
at  all.  Development,  therefore,  must  be  granted,  and  with  it  time.  An  event 
can  happen  only  in  a  real  time,  and  conversely  time  is  possible  only  in  con- 
nection with  events.  The  a  priori  element  in  the  perception  of  time  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  laws,  through  which  a  state  of  consciousness  becomes  possi- 
ble, this  perception  is  a  function  that  necessarily  realizes  itself.  In  the 
Kantian  arguments  regarding  time,  the  chief  defect  is  the  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  time  as  perception,  and  time  as  a  form  of  perception. 

BOYD  BODE. 

Biology  and  Metaphysics.     C.  LLOYD  MORGAN.     Monist,  IX,  4,  pp.  538- 
562. 

The  sphere  of  science  is  the  universe  of  phenomena.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  the  scientist  to  learn  why  a  thing  exists.  It  is  merely  the  ante- 
cedent which  he  seeks,  not  the  underlying  ground.  The  metaphysician, 
on  the  other  hand,  uses  the  results  of  science  merely  as  means  to  an  end. 
He  does  not  care,  qua  metaphysician,  what  was  the  antecedent  of  any  par- 
ticular phenomenon,  but  he  does  wish  to  know  why  one  thing  leads  to  an- 
other, or,  more  fundamentally  still,  why  a  thing  is.  Science  is  prone  to  say 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  farther  back  than  it  goes.  But  it  is  not  farther 
back  that  the  metaphysician  wishes  to  go — it  is  deeper  down.  Science  is 
complete  in  its  field,  but  it  should  not  assume  that  its  field  is  co-extensive 
with  human  enquiry.  In  fact,  scientists  themselves,  while  decrying  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  metaphysic,  make  use  of  it.  The  chemist  and  physicist  are  not 
content  with  tracing  sequence  and  antecedence,  but  make  use  of  '  chemical 
affinity,'  'molecules,'  'atoms,'  'force,' — all  of  them  metaphysical  concep- 
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tions.  These  scientists  have  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  data,  and  hence 
have  a  staging  from  which  to  soar  off  into  speculation.  The  biologist  has 
not  progressed  so  far.  Consequently,  when  he  makes  the  assumption  of 
vital  force,  he  is  immediately  censured  by  chemist  and  physicist.  But  the 
biologist  really  has  as  good  a  right  to  postulate  a  vital  force,  superadded  to 
the  subtle  chemical  and  physical  changes  in  an  animal  organism,  as  the 
physicist  and  chemist  have  to  say  that  it  is  not  such  an  additional  force 
which  explains  life,  but  more  refined  and  inscrutable  chemical  and  physical 
changes  than  any  we  meet  with  in  inorganic  nature.  Both  are  using  meta- 
physical conceptions.  Science  and  metaphysics  are  supplementary.  After 
all  sequences  are  explained — after  science  has  done  its  work — still  the  human 
mind  will  not  be  satisfied.  It  demands  the  reason  of  it  all.  Whether  the 
reason  be  an  underlying  force  of  which  phenomena  are  products  or  manifes- 
tations, or  whatever  the  assumption,  we  are  dealing  with  metaphysics.  And 
the  biologist  has  as  good  a  right  here  as  the  physicist  or  the  chemist. 

R.  V.  NYE. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Psychology  and  the  Ego.  C.  LLOYD  MORGAN.  Monist,  X,  i,  pp.  62-84. 
The  author  himself  has  summarized  the  argument  of  this  article  in  the 
following  words  :  "  Starting  with  the  polarization  of  experience  into  its  ob- 
jective and  subjective  aspects,  we  have  attempted  to  indicate  how  each  as- 
pect may  be  dealt  with  and  interpreted  through  the  ideal  constructions  of 
science  in  terms  of  antecedence  and  sequence  ;  how  the  two  aspects  may  be 
correlated  ;  how  force  and  will  should  be  excluded  from  any  rigidly  scientific 
treatment  save  as  measures  of  rapidity  or  intensity  of  phenomenal  change  ; 
and  how  metaphysics  may  take  up  the  task  of  trying  to  explain  the  universe 
and  human  life  therein  where  science,  as  here  limited,  ceases  to  be  applicable, 
endeavoring  to  frame  a  synthesis  of  its  own  on  a  different  plane  and  with 
other  canons  of  interpretation. ' ' 

LENA  M.  ALDRICH. 

l/eber  den  B e griff  der  Gemuthsbewegung.     C.  STUMPF.     Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys. 

d.  Sinn.,  XXI,  i  and  2,  pp.  47-99. 

Professor  Stumpf  uses  the  expressions  'emotion*  and  '  affection  '  synony- 
mously. An  affective  state  differs  from  a  sensory  Gefuhl  in  that  it  is  based 
upon  a  judgment,  while  the  latter  is  immediately  evoked  by  a  sensory  im- 
pression. Desire  implies  an  end  that  '  should  be '  attained,  while  an 
affective  state  (emotion)  carries  with  it  no  such  implication.  The  larger 
part  of  Professor  Stumpf  *s  article  is  devoted  to  a  criticism  of  the  current 
sensational  theories  of  emotion  which  have  grown  up  in  opposition  to  this 
older  view.  An  unfortunate  scientific  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of 
specific  differences  as  far  as  possible  has  led  many  psychologists  to  identify 
emotions  and  'feelings.'  Thus  Ribot's  position  is  quite  untenable  even 
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with  regard  to  such  an  affective  state  as  fear.  In  this  connection  also,  the 
James-Lange  theory  is  considered  in  some  detail.  This  latter  conception,  Pro- 
fessor Stumpf  maintains,  involves  the  validity  of  the  following  propositions  : 
(i)  if  all  the]]  accompanying  (organic  and  peripheral)  phenomena  of  the 
emotions  are  eliminated,  the  emotions  themselves  will  disappear  ;  (2)  if 
an  emotion  is  induced  solely  by  physiological  conditions,  the  ideational  ele- 
ments do  not  need  to  enter  into  the  problem.  But  (i)  the  pathological  evi- 
dence which  James  adduces  in  support  of  the  first  proposition  is  inadequate, 
(a)  because,  in  the  cases  cited,  the  total  absence  of  affective  elements  was 
not  demonstrated,  and  (£)  because  the  pathological  conditions  were  corre- 
lated, not  only  with  a  subdued  intensity  of  the  emotional  tone,  but  also  with 
a  tendency  to  general  intellectual  disintegration.  (2)  Regarding  the  second 
proposition,  Stumpf  maintains  that  real  affective  states  are  introspectively 
shown  to  be  induced  by,  and  constantly  related  to,  some  one  circumstance 
which  is  focal  in  consciousness.  If  concomitant  physical  expressions 
augment  the  emotional  intensity,  the  fact  may  be  rationally  explained  by 
the  accepted  laws  of  association.  In  general,  the  James-Lange  theory 
stands  or  falls  with  the  theory  of  dynamogenesis — itself  not  yet  fully  estab- 
lished. Even  Fere's  plethysmograph  tests,  so  strongly  emphasized  by 
James,  are  not  at  all  conclusive.  Finally,  even  admitting  the  possibility  of 
ideo-motor  reaction,  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  such  reaction  gives  rise 
to  new  sensations  which,  singly  or  in  toto,  constitute  the  emotion.  The 
sensualistic  definition  is  logically  untenable  since  it  is  inconvertible.  It 
may  be  impossible  to  produce  an  affective  state  without  the  presence  of 
organic  sensations  ;  all  psychic  life  demands  an  organic  basis.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  emotion  is  the  organic  sensation  ;  if  it  were,  it 
should  coincide  with  this  sensation  in  quality,  duration,  and  intensity.  But 
this  introspection  denies.  Qualitatively  similar  affective  states  are  not  in- 
frequently correlated  with  qualitatively  dissimilar  physical  changes.  Again, 
the  affective  states  may  vary  momentarily  though  the  organic  sensations 
persist.  Often  the  organic  sensations  arise  and  vanish  before  the  corre- 
lated affective  state  begins.  The  sensational  theory  requires  a  contem- 
poraneous course.  Thus,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  fact,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  theory,  the  sensational  conception  is  inadequate  and  unten- 
able, whereas  the  older  view,  which  the  author  represents,  can  easily  be 
adapted  to  the  very  conditions  which  the  newer  fails  to  meet. 

W.  C.  BAGLEY. 


Beobachtungen  ueber  subjective  Tone  und  ueber  Doppelthoren.    C.  STUMPF. 
Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  XXI,  i  and  2,  pp.  100-121. 

The  author  of  Tonpsychologie  gives  in  this  article  the  record  of  some 
very  careful  introspection  upon  two  important  types  of  auditory  phenomena. 
(i)  For  several  years  he  heard  in  the  right  ear  a  tone  which  was  constant 
in  pitch  but  variable  in  intensity.  Although  this  intensity  could  be 
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varied  at  will  and  even  given  a  considerable  strength,  it  did  not  interfere 
seriously  with  normal  hearing.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  tone  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  middle  ear  rather  than  in  the 
labyrinth  or  the  auditory  centers.  Besides  this  constant  tone,  Professor 
Stumpf  also  noticed  580  variable  subjective  tones,  which  ranged  in  pitch 
from  c  to  as.  Most  of  these  variable  tones  were  found  in  that  portion  of 
the  continuum  which  displays  the  greatest  sensitivity  to  objective  tones. 
Their  '  clang-color,'  like  that  of  the  constant  tone,  was  always  pure  and  ex- 
tremely pleasant.  Their  intensity  was  at  times  so  weak  as  to  be  barely 
noticeable,  and  at  other  times  so  strong  as  to  make  the  tone  evident  even 
in  the  midst  of  considerable  noise.  Localization  was  never  doubtful  in 
tones  above  a1.  The  duration  varied  from  one  second  to  an  hour.  Where 
a  constant  tone  appeared  simultaneously  with  a  variable,  the  judgment  of 
its  interval  was  very  accurate,  showing  that  the  '  interval- feel '  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  presence  of  overtones.  Though  there  was  no  trace  of 
beats,  dissonance  was  often  prominent.  The  conditions  which  seemed  to 
favor  the  appearance  of  such  tones  were  anaemia,  catarrh,  nervous  strain 
and  exhaustion,  but  their  immediate  cause  is  uncertain.  (2)  The  author 
also  gives  a  record  of  his  own  case  of  double  hearing.  Normally  he 
hears  1/16  of  a  tone  higher  with  his  right  ear,  but  after  a  serious  attack 
of  catarrh  a  difference  of  3/4  of  a  tone  was  noticed.  Though  he  offers  no 
new  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  either  of  these  phenomena,  Stumpf 's  detailed 
and  careful  introspections  are  important  both  factually  and  theoretically, 
and  fill  a  long-felt  want  in  the  field  of  acoustics. 

W.  C.  BAGLEY. 

Leber  die  Natur  des  Erinnerungsbildes .     J.  LUDWIG  HELLWIG.     Z.  f.  Ps. 

u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  XXI,  i  and  2,  pp.  45-47. 

According  to  the  hypothesis  of  Rabl-Rueckhard  and  Duval,  the  excita- 
tion of  a  ganglion-cell  produces  a  prolongation  of  its  neurodendrons,  and 
by  means  of  this  prolongation  the  protoplasmic  processes  of  cells  which  are 
contemporaneously  excited  approximate  each  other.  If  we  may  suppose 
that  these  connections,  once  made,  are  permanently  retained,  and  that  each 
cell  may  enter  into  numberless  combinations,  we  have  the  basis  of  a  possi- 
ble physiological  explanation  of  memory. 

W.  C.  BAGLEY. 

La  peur  et  le  mechanisme  des  emotions.     PAUL  HARTENBURG.     Rev.  Ph. , 

XXIV,  8,  pp.  113-134. 

Fear  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  primary  emotions,  and  deserves 
attention  both  from  psychology  and  from  medicine.  It  is  our  initial  mode 
of  reaction,  and  in  animals  it  is  a  means  of  defense  ;  that  is,  there  is  a  phys- 
iological reaction.  Fear  often  degenerates  into  the  pathological.  The 
question  of  fear  will  lead  up  to  a  consideration  of  emotion.  When  fear  was 
first  studied,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  moral  agent  ;  but  later  (in  the  James- 
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Lange  theory)  it  was  held  to  be  physiological.  These  dualistic  relations 
Ribot  would  combine  into  one,  making  it  merely  the  same  event  trans- 
lated into  two  languages.  Emotion,  the  author  says,  is  an  interior  move- 
ment, an  organized  manifestation  of  the  affective  life.  Fear  comprises 
four  successive  nervous  phenomena  :  (i)  cortical  motor  excitation  ;  (2) 
bodily  reaction  ;  (3)  sensitive  centripetal  excitation  ;  and  (4)  cortical  re- 
ception of  the  sensitive  excitation  and  epiphenomenon  of  consciousness. 
These  points  the  writer  discusses,  bringing  out  especially  the  fact  that 
cerebral  activities  precede  motor  reactions  ;  a  fact  which  the  James-Lange 
theory  does  not  deny,  but  which  it  leaves  out  of  account.  The  James- 
Lange  theory  is  psychologically  right  when  it  says  emotions  are  expressed 
before  they  are  felt.  But  organic  variations  are  not  the  cause  of  the  emo- 
tion, only  the  cause  of  the  consciousness  of  the  emotion.  That  is,  an 
emotion  is  an  internal  movement  which  produces  an  internal  sensation. 

F.  M.  WINGER. 

Sur  la  memoire.     E.  CHARTIER.     Rev.  de  Met.,  VII,  3.  pp.  302-324. 

Part  I  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  Revue  de 
Metaphysique  et  de  Morale.  Part  II  is  treated  under  the  following  heads  : 
evocation,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  modality.  Part  III  discusses  the  idea 
of  time,  (i)  '  Evocation '  is  the  act  by  which  we  become  aware  of  a 
thought  which  has  existed  before,  but  of  which  we  have  not  been  conscious. 
An  idea  is  preserved,  not  by  being  put  aside  and  treasured  as  by  a  miser, 
but  by  being  constantly  used  as  a  circulating  medium,  now  appearing  and 
now  disappearing,  but  always  in  use.  No  idea  can  become  explicit  without 
having  been  previously  implicit.  (2)  Quantity.  Consciousness  of  parts  is 
necessarily  implied  in  consciousness  of  the  whole,  analysis  being  only  a 
passage  from  the  implicit  to  the  explicit.  From  quantity  M.  Chartier  draws 
the  first,  second,  and  third  laws  of  '  evocation ' :  (a)  the  effort  of  thought, 
applied  to  the  idea  of  a  thing  conceived  as  a  totality,  is  certain  to  discover 
the  ideas  of  the  parts  of  that  thing  ;  (b)  the  effort  of  thought,  applied  to  the 
idea  of  a  thing  in  any  way  limited  in  magnitude,  must  discover  there  the 
idea  of  a  magnitude  which  suppresses  it  and  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  (c)  the 
effort  of  thought,  applied  to  a  thing  conceived  as  a  unity,  necessarily  dis- 
covers the  ideas  of  other  unities  equal  to  it  in  magnitude.  (3)  Quality. 
The  discussion  of  quality  is  summed  up  in  the  law  :  the  effort  of  thought, 
applied  to  the  idea  of  anything  whatsoever,  discovers  the  ideas  of  things 
which  resemble  the  first,  and  of  things  which  are  contrasted  with  it.  (4) 
Relation.  Relation  brings  out  also  a  three-fold  law  :  the  idea  of  quality 
'  evokes  '  the  idea  of  the  being  which  possesses  it ;  the  idea  of  effect 
'  evokes  '  the  idea  of  cause  and  vice  versa  ;  the  idea  of  an  event  '  evokes  ' 
the  idea  of  other  events  upon  which  it  depends  and  which  depend  upon  it. 
(5)  Modality.  Modality  treats  of  the  real  and  of  the  imaginary.  Imagin- 
ary images  are  '  evoked '  in  accordance  with  possible  connections  of 
position.  Real  images  are  '  evoked '  in  accordance  with  their  fixed  con- 
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nections  of  position.  Necessary  ideas  are  '  evoked '  in  accordance  with 
their  order  of  rational  dependence.  The  idea  of  tomb  is  '  evoked '  by  the 
idea  of  cradle.  This  is  not  the  effect  of  association  by  contrast ;  the  idea 
of  tomb  is  in  reality  nothing  new,  but  an  integral  part  of  the  idea  of  cradle, 
because  the  idea  of  cradle  implies  the  idea  of  a  man  who  is  born,  who  lives 
and  who  will  die.  (6)  Time.  Time  is  nothing  but  a  manner  of  judging,  a 
way  of  arranging  ' '  evoked  images. ' '  The  idea  of  the  future  comes  before 
the  idea  of  the  past.  Time  is  only  a  translation  of  our  reflective  preferen- 
ces. It  is  will  which  creates  and  which  preserves  time.  It  is  by  the  dis- 
tinction between  objective  and  real  time  that  one  can  explain  certain 
anomalies  often  cited.  Time  is  not  a  form  of  existence  but  a  form  of 
thought. 

MARGARET  E.  SCHALLENBERGER. 

Du  temps  de  croyance.     Camille  Bos.  Rev.  Ph.,  XXIV,  9,  pp.  271-275. 

The  thesis  is  that  the  complex  act  of  belief  requires  time  for  its  realiza- 
tion. Wundt  and  others  have  proved  that  some  time  is  necessary  for  the 
simple  act  of  perception  ;  but  there  is  no  comparison  between  this  time, 
almost  instantaneous,  and  the  time  necessary  for  belief,  which  is  often  very 
long.  We  know  that  even  different  sensations  require  different  times  for 
their  realization,  and  that  preception  does  not  immediately  follow  sensation. 
This  is  especially  clear  in  the  case  of  grief;  for,  as  M.  Ribot  says,  "pain 
comes  gradually  and  results  from  a  summation."  The  physiological  may 
be  called  the  first  degree  in  the  time  of  operation  ;  the  time  of  summation 
or  central  transmission  will  be  called  the  second  ;  the  total  synthesis  or 
time  of  belief  may  be  called  the  third.  Between  comprehending  and  be- 
lieving there  must  be  an  act  of  will,  and  this  acting  as  a  sort  of  preventive 
against  too  great  and  sudden  shocks  to  the  nervous  system,  denotes  a  su- 
periority. The  cause  of  the  illusion  that  belief  is  immediate  may  be  found 
in  language.  We  say  we  have  had  such  a  loss,  or  such  a  grief,  or  such  a 
joy,  but  we  do  not  actually  realize  it  until  we  begin  to  adjust  all  of  our  acts 
to  the  change.  The  truth  must  incorporate  itself  with  the  rest  of  our  exist- 
ence, must  penetrate  into  our  lives  by  a  gradual  process,  and  only  then 
have  we  true  belief. 

F.  M.  WINGER. 

The  Spatial  Harmony  of  Touch  and  Sight.     G.  M.    STRATTON.     Mind, 

No.  32,  pp.  492-505  - 

In  an  effort  to  find  whether  touch  and  sight  would  come  into  har- 
mony, as  far  as  spatial  reference  is  concerned,  Dr.  Stratton  arranged  mirrors 
over  his  head  and  before  his  eyes,  so  as  to  make  the  image  of  his  body 
and  the  immediate  surroundings  appear  projected  horizontally  in  front 
of  his  face — the  top  of  the  head  about  two  feet  away,  and  the  rest  of  the 
body  farther  on  in  the  distance.  By  screens  he  cut  off  all  direct  vision 
of  himself  and  surroundings.  He  submitted  himself  to  these  conditions 
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for  a  part  of  each  of  three  successive  days — twenty-four  hours  in  all. 
Concerning  objects  external  to  the  body,  at  first  the  chief  difficulty  was 
not  that  movements  were  started  in  the  wrong  direction,  but  that  there  was 
an  instinctive  feeling  that  things  really  within  reach  were  hopelessly  dis- 
tant. But  sight  soon  overcame  the  difficulty,  and  conquered  touch  to 
such  an  extent  that  things  seemed  tactually  perceived,  where  they  appeared 
visually.  However,  with  reference  to  the  body  itself,  this  harmony  was  not 
gained  so  soon.  The  projection  in  front  was  for  some  time  thought  of  as 
a  displaced  image  of  the  real  body.  But  with  the  passage  of  time  the  nor- 
mal representation  lost  its  vividness  and  persistency,  and  the  new  one 
gained  correspondingly  ;  by  the  third  day  the  latter  was  frequently  ac- 
knowledged as  the  real  body.  Thus,  says  Dr.  Stratton,  the  experiment 
suggests  that  ' '  in  the  end  we  would  feel  a  thing  to  be  wherever  we  con- 
stantly saw  it."  Touch  would  put  itself  in  harmony  with  sight,  and  if  our 
bodies  appeared  ten  feet  away  from  us  we  should  think  of  ourselves  as  be- 
ing outside  of  them  and  looking  upon  them,  and  yet  as  having  our  feelings 
in  them.  The  explanation  is  that  "a  correspondence,  point  by  point,  be- 
tween touch  and  sight,  is  built  up  associationally. ' ' 

R.  V.  NYE. 


ETHICAL. 

Lafinalite  dans  V  ordre  moral :  etude  sur  la  teleologie  dans  r  ethique  et  la 
politique  d*  Aristote  et  de  Saint  Thomas  d'  Acquin.  N.  KAUFMANN. 
Rev.  Neo-Schol.,  VI,  3,  pp.  280-299. 

This  study  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first,  the  author  undertakes 
to  show  that  the  notion  of  the  rational  nature  of  man  is  of  fundamental 
importance  in  Aristotelian  ethics  and  politics;  since  (a)  the  perfection  of  the 
rational  nature  of  man  is  the  immanent  end  of  moral  activity,  (b)  this 
nature  is  the  rule  and  law  of  moral  activity,  and  (c)  is  based  on  virtue — the 
principle  of  finality,  since  it  tends  toward  its  own  perfection  as  its  end. 
Three  degrees  of  perfection  in  human  nature,  also,  and  three  natural  in- 
clinations are  to  be  distinguished  :  (i)  by  right  of  his  own  nature  the  indi- 
vidual man  possesses  in  himself  a  fundamental  perfection  which,  through 
that  nature,  he  loves  ;  (2)  the  isolated  man  cannot  fully  realize  the  per- 
fection his  nature  requires,  but  must  be  completed  by  human  society,  more 
especially  by  the  State  ;  (3)  the  supreme  good  pursued  by  man,  how- 
ever, is  beatitude  in  his  union  with  God.  The  system  of  Aristotle — left 
incomplete  by  its  founder,  who  brought  out  the  finality  of  nature  but  did 
not  answer  the  question  whence  came  her  tendency  toward  an  end,  his 
source  of  law  being  found  in  the  State — is  completed  by  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas  through  the  conception  of  a  natural  law,  given  by  God  the  Creator 
and  part  of  the  eternal  law.  The  question  as  to  the  different  particular  ends 
pursued  by  the  moral  activity  is  reserved  for  another  article. 

G.  BENEDICT. 
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The  Relation  of  Ethics  to  Sociology.     H.  SIDGWICK.     Int.  J.  E.,  X,  i,  pp. 

1-2 1. 

At  the  outset,  the  writer  proposes  to  examine  the  claim  of  sociology  to 
dominate  the  older  subject  of  ethics,  and  even  to  reduce  it  to  a  department 
of  itself.  After  briefly  sketching  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  young  sci- 
ence, he  begins  the  discussion  by  assuming  that  sociology  has  become  an 
established  science.  If  we  suppose  this,  we  must  also  suppose  its  forecast 
of  social  consequences  to  exercise  an  important  effect  on  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  general  ethical  principles.  Indeed,  some  effect  of  this  kind  has 
already  been  produced  on  current  ethical  notions  by  the  branch  of  sociology 
known  as  political  economy.  But  the  more  important  and  more  disputa- 
ble element  of  the  claim  promises  not  merely  to  modify  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  ethical  principles,  but  to  determine  these  very  principles 
themselves.  Our  author  admits  that  the  connection  of  sociology  with  the 
subject-matter  of  ethics  must  be  so  intimate  that  its  claim  to  dominate  and 
subordinate  this  science  shall  be  natural,  and,  yet,  he  maintains  that  this 
claim  is  due  to  a  confusion  of  popular  thought.  For  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  a  conflict  so  long  as  both  ethics  and  sociology  keep  within  their 
own  domains.  The  former  is  concerned  only  with  what  ought  to  be, 
while  the  latter,  even  when  it  deals  with  ethical  judgments,  is  only  con- 
cerned with  what  is,  has  been,  and  will  be  judged.  Still,  there  is  a 
possible  coincidence  between  the  two  subjects  in  respect  of  general  truths, 
so  close  as,  if  accepted,  to  justify  the  view  that  sociology  is  destined  to 
absorb  ethics.  Two  hypotheses  will  illustrate  this:  "Supposing  a  con- 
sensus of  sociologists  to  declare  that  the  preservation  of  the  social 
organism  is  the  one  all-comprehensive  end,  and  supposing  a  consensus  of 
moralists  to  accept  this  sociological  end  as  the  ultimate  good  to  the  at- 
tainment of  which  all  human  action  should  be  directed,"  then  it  would 
be  broadly  true  to  say  that  ethics  was  absorbed  by  sociology.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  neither  of  these  hypotheses  can  be  accepted  as  more  than 
partially  true.  The  conclusion  is  that,  while  our  ethical  and  sociological 
thought  should  be  brought  into  clear  and  consistent  relation,  the  mutual 
influence  and  interpretation  of  ideas  between  the  two  studies  should  be 
carefully  watched  in  order  to  avoid  any  source  of  confusion. 

LENA  M.  ALDRICH. 


HISTORICAL. 

Leber  LotzJ  s  Begriff  der  metaphysischen  Einheit  aller  Dinge.     W.  LUTO- 
SLAWSKI.     Z.  f.  Ph.,  CXIV,   i,  pp.  64-77. 

Lotze  was  led  to  his  conception  of  the  unity  of  things  by  the  difficulty 
which  the  problem  of  interaction  presented  to  his  thought.  Interaction 
between  two  independent  beings  seemed  to  him  an  inconceivable  and  con- 
tradictory notion.  Hence,  he  argued,  there  can  be  no  independent  beings  ; 
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all  things  are  immanent  in,  and  parts  of,  one  universal  Being.  But  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  notion  of  interaction  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Lotze  insists  on 
thinking  the  matter  in  terms  of  space-images — and  this  even  though  he 
follows  Kant  in  maintaining  the  subjectivity  of  space.  Passages  from  the 
Metaphysik  are  cited  in  proof  of  this  point.  The  difficulty  disappears  for 
the  most  part  when  we  discard  such  spatial  imagery.  The  source  of  our 
concept  of  action  and  interaction  must  be  sought  in  the  consciousness  of 
our  own  activity,  and  this  carries  the  problem  over  to  the  realm  of  spirit 
and  involves  no  necessary  reference  to  space.  The  writer  discusses  at 
some  length  the  views  of  Maine  de  Biran,  who  found  in  self-consciousness 
the  source  of  the  concepts  of  being  and  of  substance.  When  we  find  the 
source  of  our  concept  of  interaction  in  experience  of  our  own  activity,  the 
nature  of  interaction  is  no  longer  unintelligible.  The  writer  discusses  briefly 
the  four  possible  forms  of  interaction.  If  we  let  a,  b,  c,  represent  a  series  of 
self-conscious  beings,  and  a,  (3,  -y,  represent  a  series  of  unconscious  beings, 
commonly  called  'things,'  then  four  forms  of  interaction  are  possible, 
which  may  be  represented  thus  :  a  :  b  ;  a  :  (3  ;  a :  b  ;  a  :  /3.  Of  these  the  first 
is  the  typical  form.  In  the  light  of  all  that  precedes,  the  Mof  the  Meta- 
physik, Lotze' s  universal  Being,  is  seen  to  be  an  unnecessary  assumption. 
In  place  of  Lotze' s  explanation  of  all  actioa  as  action  within  the  one  sub- 
stance ^involving  a  denial  of  individual  beings,  we  must  suppose  a  world 
of  spiritual  beings  having  a  similarity  (Ahnlichkeif),  which  is  a  primary  fact 
or  principle,  and  the  reason  for  which  we  can  not  investigate.  This  makes 
interaction  not  only  possible,  but  readily  conceivable,  since  the  inter-com- 
munication between  self-conscious  beings — of  which  we  have  direct  experi- 
ence— is  the  type  of  all  interaction. 

VIDA  F.  MOORE. 

The  Ethics  of  the  Bhagabad  Gita.     BIPEN  CH.  PAL.     New  World,  VIII, 

31,  pp.  521-535. 

The  Gita  has  perhaps  had  a  greater  influence  than  any  other  of  the  sa- 
cred books  of  the  Hindus  on  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people.  It  tended 
to  universalize  the  Hindu  religion,  to  rid  it  of  its  forms  and  ceremonies, 
and  to  substitute  love  for  law.  It  forms,  with  the  earlier  Vedas  and 
Upanishads,  three  stages  of  development  in  Hindu  theology.  The  Vedas 
represent  the  objective  ceremonial  stage  ;  the  Upanishads,  somewhat  neg- 
atively, the  subjective,  in  which  God  is  conceived  as  infinite  subject  ;  and 
the  Bhagabad-Gita  the  fulfilment  of  the  protests  and  negations  of  the 
Upanishads  in  a  higher  synthesis.  Like  the  Upanishads,  whose  object 
was  to  reveal  Brahman,  the  one  ideal  author  and  ruler  of  the  universe,  the 
Gita  also  teaches  Monism,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Hindu  religion 
and  transcendence,  its  most  characteristic  idea. 

The  word  '  Maya  '  plays  an  important  part  in  the  theology  of  the  Hindus, 
like  Logos  in  that  of  Christendom.  It  represents  the  thought  and  energy 
of  God  as  revealed  in  the  universe.  The  world  is  not  a  mere  shadow,  but 
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a  manifestation  of  God,  who  is  both  immanent  and  transcendent.  God  is 
present  in  all  things  which  are  not  unlawful.  Thus  there  are  ethical  dis- 
tinctions, although  a  consistent  monism  compels  a  reference  of  evil  to  God, 
But  evil  is  only  a  lesser  good,  a  following  of  a  lower  impulse  in  the  presence 
of  a  higher,  and  as  such  is  relative.  God  is  not  therefore  responsible  for 
good  or  evil,  which  are  alike  due  to  Maya,  the  creative  energy  of  God, 
the  process  of  evolution,  that  is,  to  nature.  What  then  is  the  standard  of 
right  conduct?  It  is  found  in  each  man's  position  in  society  as  given  by 
nature.  Not  conscience,  but  the  customs  of  the  caste  in  which  Nature  has 
placed  him,  determines  his  duty.  But  does  this  not  destroy  morality  ? 
No,  for  to  live  according  to  heredity  and  nature,  not  automatically,  but 
intelligently,  is  the  highest  morality.  To  resist  nature  is  to  fail,  while  to 
follow  nature  is  to  be  free,  if  one  does  it  as  a  son  of  God,  and  not  as  a 
slave.  Duty,  however,  was  not  final  to  the  Gita  ;  the  end  is  spiritual.  Our 
imperfections  are  due  to  our  being  subject  to  the  sensuous.  We  must, 
therefore,  master  the  senses  and  control  the  mind,  and  this  can  be  done 
only  by  spiritualizing  the  sensuous  and  realizing  God  in  all  we  see  and  hear. 
This  spiritual  climax,  this  '  God-vision  '  can  be  realized  only  through  love, 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  the  key  to  this  high  spiritual  life,  this  living 
in  God,  which  is  the  highest  end  of  life. 

A.  W.  CRAWFORD. 


NOTICES   OF   NEW   BOOKS. 

De  la  methode  dans  la  psychologic  des  sentiments.  Par  F.  RAUH,  Profes- 
seura  laFaculte  des  lettres  de  1'  universite  de  Toulouse.  Paris,  Alcan, 
1899.— pp.  305. 

The  aim  of  this  volume  is  not  what  one  might  expect  from  reading  the 
title,  a  discussion  of  the  proper  method  of  investigating  the  concrete  phe- 
nomena of  feeling.  It  is  rather  a  criticism  of  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  brought  forward  to  account  for  the  facts  and  the  relations  of 
feeling.  The  author' s  final  purpose  is  to  make  clear  through  this  discus- 
sion the  true  attitude  of  a  scientific  psychology.  While  philosophy  seeks 
unity  throughout  the  universe,  science  aims  at  unreserved  submission  to 
facts.  If  psychology  is  to  be  scientific,  it  must  cease  to  be  dominated  by 
preconceived  ideas  in  regard  to  mind  and  accept  facts  as  they  are.  Physi- 
ological psychology  has  imitated  the  methods  and  concepts  of  the  other 
sciences  too  slavishly  ;  experimental  psychology  also  adopts  methods  de- 
rived from  physical  science  and  it  also  has  failed  to  realize  the  hopes  of  its 
followers.  Theories  and  methods  in  psychology,  as  elsewhere,  must  be 
accepted  or  rejected  solely  on  their  merits  as  the  means  of  interpreting  ex- 
perience. Theories  are  scientific  if  they  are  verifiable,  or  if  they  help  us  to 
foresee  occurrences,  or  if  they  serve  as  a  suitable  form  of  expression  for 
facts.  Examples  of  each  of  these  types  are  to  be  found  in  the  psychol- 
ogy of  feeling.  Each  type  has  its  value,  and  is  to  be  used  according  as  the 
circumstances  indicate,  even  if  its  place  in  relation  to  other  theories  is  vague 
or  undetermined. 

These  are  the  main  positions  of  the  first  chapter.  Professor  Rauh  pro- 
ceeds in  the  second  chapter  to  the  work  of  definition  and  analysis.  Facts 
of  consciousness  are  of  two  kinds  :  (a)  objective,  /.  <?,  cognitions,  (£)  sub- 
jective or  individual,  i.  <?.,  feelings  (sentiments).  Ideas  taken  as  mental 
habits  or  tendencies  are  feelings,  as  judgments  they  are  objective.  Will 
is  a  form  of  thought.  Feelings  may  act  when  no  longer  conscious  ;  we 
judge  of  their  existence  then  by  their  effects  ;  looked  at  in  this  form — as 
having  definite  bodily  effects — they  may  be  called  real  feelings.  In  fact 
this  conception  may  be  generalized,  so  that  we  can  say  every  fact  of  con- 
sciousness is  feeling  which  has  determinate  bodily  effects.  Again,  feeling 
may  appear  in  two  forms,  as  tendency  and  as  affective  state.  Tendency 
is  the  principle  which  renders  the  change  from  one  state  of  feeling  to  an- 
other continuous  ;  an  affective  state,  e.  g.,  pleasure  or  pain,  is  present  on 
the  other  hand  when  there  is  no  continuous  mental  evolution.  A  special 
and  more  complex  form  of  tendency  appears  in  spontaneity,  where  appar- 
ently there  is  determination  by  an  end.  When  affective  states  reach  a 
certain  degree  of  intensity  we  have  emotion.  Where  a  tendency  has  pleas- 
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lire  for  its  object  we  have  desire  ;  this  again,  when  expressly  related  to  its 
object,  becomes  love. 

Following  on  this  analysis  we  have  in  Chapter  III  a  discussion  of  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  consciousness,  and  specially  of  the  degrees  of  feeling.  To 
deny  the  existence  of  unconscious  feelings  is  equivalent,  we  learn,  to  affirm- 
ing that  the  body  alone  exists  independently  as  a  causal  agent,  and  that 
thought,  or  feeling,  or  sensation  is  a  hallucination.  In  Chapter  IV,  headed 
"  Affective  States  and  Tendencies,"  the  opposition  is  dealt  with  between  the 
continuous  development  of  the  tendency  and  the  relative  abruptness 
of  the  affective  state.  The  general  place  of  continuity  and  change  in 
mental  life  is  also  discussed.  Another  side  of  the  same  problem  appears 
in  Chapter  V,  where  the  main  problem  brought  forward  is  the  application  of 
the  concept  of  continuity  to  the  sphere  of  feeling,  considered  not  as  felt 
content,  but  in  relation  to  its  bodily  effects.  The  presence  of  continuity 
and  development  is  traced  on  all  sides. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  volume,  the  classification  of  theories  dealing  with  feeling.  We  can  only 
indicate  in  the  most  summary  way  the  nature  of  the  classification.  The- 
ories of  feeling  can  be  classed  according  as  they  treat  it  as  a  special  fact, 
or  as  an  organic  fact,  or  finally  in  its  relations  to  the  intellectual  life. 
Next  the  methods  of  investigation  are  considered.  We  have  the  methods 
of  physico-mechanical  science,  of  physico-chemical  science,  of  biology  and 
of  the  natural  sciences — by  classification,  etc.  If  we  leave  out  of  account 
the  last  method  and  consider  it  as  involved  in  all  investigation,  we  have 
then  nine  possible  forms  of  theory.  Each  form  finds  more  than  one  repre- 
sentative among  psychologists,  while  several  psychologists  find  a  place  in 
more  than  one  group.  The  type  of  theory  which  would  consider  feeling 
in  its  relation  to  will  is  not  included  in  the  table  of  theories,  though  it  is 
treated  at  length  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  reason  apparently  lies 
in  the  theory  of  the  author  that,  in  reality,  will  is  a  form  of  thought,  and 
that  both  the  intellectualistic  and  voluntaristic  theories  express  feeling  in 
terms  of  thought. 

In  the  succeeding  chapters  the  theories  are  critically  examined,  the 
author  finding  it  convenient  to  group  them,  so  that  we  do  not  proceed 
systematically  through  all  the  nine  forms.  In  Chapter  VII  the  subject  is  the 
general  physical  method  applied  to  feeling  as  an  organic  fact,  while  in  the 
next  chapter  the  subject  is  the  physico-mechanical  method  applied  to  feeling 
considered  as  an  intellectual  fact  and  as  a  specific  element  in  consciousness, 
the  general  aim  of  this  method  being  to  express  the  relations  in  mathematical 
terms.  The  intellectualistic  theory  is  taken  up  in  Chapter  IX  :  this  form  of 
theory  attempts,  without  identifying  feeling  and  intellect,  to  show  how  the 
character  and  modifications  of  feeling  are  dependent  on,  and  expressive  of, 
changes  in  the  cognitive  life.  The  possibility  of  such  dependence  is  worked 
out  on  four  lines  ;  viz.,  in  relation  to  judgments  of  truth,  sensations,  complex 
ideas,  and  judgments  in  regard  to  the  energy  of  the  organism.  While  all  the 
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theories  already  discussed  fail  to  satisfy  completely  the  conditions  of  a  true 
scientific  theory,  the  intellectualistic  theory  gives  a  much  more  adequate 
solution  than  is  commonly  supposed.  In  Chapter  X  the  voluntaristic 
theory  is  subjected  to  a  prolonged  examination.  The  theory  is  thus  ex- 
pressed :  the  will  or  desire  to  live  is  the  principle  for  which  intelligence 
chooses  the  means,  pleasure  and  pain  being  the  verification  of  these  judg- 
ments in  regard  to  means.  The  discussion  deals  largely  with  such  abstract 
questions  as  the  nature  of  self,  consciousness  of  self,  and  the  problems 
which  arise  in  this  connection  ;  the  general  result  is  that  the  theory 
is  not  merely  very  complex  when  carried  out,  but  is  incorrect  in  sup- 
posing a  greater  organization  of  the  forces  in  consciousness  than 
we  can  actually  discover.  The  closing  chapter  deals  with  the  view 
that  feelings  are  not  expressions  of  other  more  fundamental  facts,  but 
specific  phenomena,  primary  and  regulative  in  their  nature.  The  evi- 
dence for  this  view  would  lie  not  so  much  in  positive  arguments,  as  in 
the  impossibility  of  giving  a  complete  theory  from  the  point  of  view  of 
physiology  or  of  a  consideration  of  intelligence.  Certain  facts  of  life  are 
explained  by  it,  and,  even  if  we  cannot  explain  fully  the  nature  of  such 
feelings,  we  ought  not  to  deny  them  a  place  as  real,  though  partly  unknown, 
forces  in  our  life.  Each  theory  thus  turns  out,  according  to  Professor 
Rauh,  to  be  partial  and  not  applicable  to  all  the  facts  of  experience  ;  the 
psychology  of  feeling  seems  to  have  the  appearance  of  mere  anarchy  and 
confusion.  But  it  is  better  to  have  a  chaotic  complexity,  if  that  represents 
reality  as  known  and  understood  by  us,  than  a  simplicity  and  schematism 
which  is  false  to  the  many  aspects  of  experience.  If  no  known  method  or 
theory  includes  all  the  facts,  we  must  use  different  methods  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  particular  problems  which  may  come  before  us  for  solution. 
It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  here  the  various  questions  raised  by  the  au- 
thor, and  touched  on  in  the  review  already  given.  In  regard  to  the  question 
of  general  method,  which  is  the  main  subject,  and  in  regard  to  which  the 
author  gives  his  positive  contribution  to  the  subject,  one  can  agree 
with  the  criticism  passed  on  much  of  current  psychology — that  it  is  guided 
too  much  by  preconceived  ideas,  and  by  imitation  of  other  sciences.  It 
might  at  the  same  time  be  urged  that  for  a  science  which  is  only  in  its 
beginnings,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  try  methods  and  principles  whose 
value  has  been  proved  in  already  established  sciences.  There  is  much  to 
admire  in  Professor  Rauh's  acute  and  dispassionate  analysis  of  the  different 
theories  :  the  advice  to  try  every  method  and  theory  is  broad  minded  and 
admirable.  But  it  does  not  seem  that  he  is  as  free  and  unbiased  in  his 
own  treatment  as  on  his  own  principles  would  seem  desirable.  The  definit- 
ions given  in  the  second  chapter  reveal  with  sufficient  clearness  a  definite 
and  one-sided  way  of  looking  at  the  facts.  Feeling  is  treated,  not  as  an 
element  in  the  complex  processes  of  mental  life,  but  rather  as  an  attitude  or 
mode  of  existence  of  all  mental  facts,  and  it  is  defined,  not  by  its  inner 
character  and  content,  but  through  its  relation  to  the  total  consciousness 
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or  to  other  phenomena,  e.  g.t  bodily  effects.  This  seems,  instead  of  being 
an  analysis,  to  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  precise  analytic  procedure  of 
modern  psychology.  And  it  does  not  seem  that  this  vagueness  and  gener- 
ality in  giving  the  data  of  the  problem  has  any  advantage,  or  that  it  does 
more  than  lead  the  author  to  discuss  at  length  questions  which  belong 
rather  to  the  philosophical  or  metaphysical  treatment  of  mind  and  life,  and 
which  are  best  treated  after  the  strictly  scientific  and  positive  work  of  in- 
vestigation is  ended. 

SMITH  COLLEGE.  W-  G'  SMITH" 

The  Individual  and  His  Relation  to  Society,  as  Reflected  in  British  Ethics. 
Part  I :  The  Individual  in  Relation  to  Law  and  Institutions.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Contributions  to  Philosophy.  No.  V.  By  JAMES  H. 
TUFTS  and  HELEN  B.  THOMPSON.  Chicago,  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1898. — pp.  53. 

This  is  not  a  direct  contribution  either  to  ethics  or  to  politics,  separately 
considered,  but  an  historical  and  critical  sketch  of  the  various  theories'  of 
the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society,  which  prevailed  from  the  time  of 
Hobbes  to  the  close  of  Locke's  literary  activity,  and  which,  of  course,  ex- 
erted a  most  important  influence  upon  both  moral  and  political  philosophy. 
Even  so,  the  purpose  seems  to  be,  not  so  much  to  treat  in  detail  the  views 
of  individual  writers  as  to  trace  the  rise  and  decadence  of  general  ten- 
dencies of  thought.  A  note  states  that  "Miss  Thompson  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  section  on  Cumberland,  and  Mr.  Tufts  for  the  remainder 
of  the  essay." 

The  first  part  of  the  essay  treats  of  general  political  and  social  conditions. 
Here  it  was  inevitable  that  the  writers  should  depend  mainly  upon  second- 
ary sources.  This  material,  however,  is  used  to  good  advantage,  and  the 
treatment  is  clear  and  interesting.  The  interpretation  of  Hobbes,  which 
immediately  follows,  is  rather  open  to  criticism.  The  great  significance  of 
Hobbes  is  attributed,  not  to  his  maintenance  of  absolutism,  nor  to  his  pecu- 
liarly unflattering  view  of  human  nature.  The  writer  says:  "The  signifi- 
cance lies  rather  in  the  fact  that  the  upholder  of  absolutism  founds  all 
authority  on  the  free  consent  of  individuals,  that  the  friend  of  monarchy 
asserts  the  prior  existence  and  indispensable  agency  of  democracy  "  (p.  17). 
[The  italics  are  in  the  original.]  It  is  doubtless  quite  true  that  one  should 
not  class  a  philosopher  according  to  the  real  or  supposed  results  of  his 
method,  but  rather  according  to  his  method  itself.  At  the  same  time, 
Hobbes' s  view  of  human  nature  and  his  method  are  inseparable  ;  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  regarded  as,  even  logically,  a  concession  to  democracy  when 
he  speaks,  in  a  well-known  passage  (quoted  in  this  connection),  as  if 
democracy  necessarily  preceded  aristocracy  and  monarchy  in  the  order  of 
time,  for  he  doubtless  regarded  democracy  as  only  a  provisional  escape 
from  political  chaos.  And  surely  the  writer  cannot  mean  what  he  seems 
to  say,  in  reference  to  a  passage  quoted  from  Behemoth,  in  which  Hobbes 
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refers  in  general  terms  to  the  supposed  original  compact  between  ruler  and 
subjects  :^"  The  case  for  monarchy  is  placed  entirely  upon  historical 
grounds"  (ibid.}. 

The  treatment  of  Cumberland  is  also  rather  misleading  in  parts.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  said:  "but  in  one  vital  point  Cumberland  coincides  with  his  pre- 
decessor, and  that  is  that,  in  building  up  any  political  or  social  theory,  the 
individual  must  be  the  starting  point"  (p.  29).  To  one  not  acquainted 
with  the  De  legibus  naturae,  this  would  convey  a  totally  wrong  impression. 
Cumberland  goes  further  than  any  other  English  moralist  before  Shaftes- 
bury  in  denying  that  there  can  be  any  purely  individual  good.  In  a  well- 
known  passage  in  the  introduction,  he  says:  "The  happiness  of  each 
individual  *  *  *  is  derived  from  the  best  state  of  the  whole  system, 
as  the  nourishment  of  each  member  of  an  animal  depends  upon  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  whole  mass  of  blood  diffused  through  the  whole."  To  be 
sure,  the  writer  of  this  section  of  the  pamphlet  admits  that  "Cumberland's 
individual  is  not  entirely  atomistic";  but  the  reason  given  is  that  "he  has 
within  him  a  universalistic  element,  right  reason."  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  Cumberland's  partial  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  individ- 
ualism, was  by  employing  the  rationalistic  method.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  He  will  hear  nothing  of  'innate  ideas,'  and  his 
employment  of  '  right  reason  '  is  vague  in  the  extreme.  He  is  the  most 
nai've  of  realists,  and  simply  assumes  that  we  can  see  the  nature  of  things 
as  it  is.  What  really  separates  him  from  individualism  is  his  fundamental 
assumption,  that  man  is  essentially  a  social,  as  opposed  to  an  anti-social, 
being.  If  he  ever  seems  to  speak  as  an  individualist,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  it  is  because  he  often  attempts  to  answer  Hobbes  on  his  own 
ground.  Space  forbids  further  criticism  of  the  section  on  Cumberland, 
but  the  following  (hardly  consistent)  passages  speak  for  themselves  :  "  The 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  Cumberland  regards  the  good  of  the  whole  as 
something  more  than  the  sum  of  the  individual  goods,  goes  back  to  his 
mediaeval  system  of  thought "  (p.  43)  ;  "  But  in  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  thought,  Cumberland's  importance  lies,  not  in  the  fact  that  he 
tried  to  prove  that  the  golden  rule  is  the  dictate  of  God  to  man,  but  in  that 
he  tried  to  prove  it  by  the  most  advanced  scientific  methods  of  his  day' ' 
(p.  44). 

The  remainder  of  the  essay  is  devoted  to  Locke.  This  is  much  more 
satisfactory  than  the  sections  on  Hobbes  and  Cumberland.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  reduce  Locke's  various  utterances  to  a  coherent  system  ;  but  this 
forbearance  was  wholly  the  part  of  wisdom.  The  writer's  point  of  view  is 
well  indicated  by  the  following  passage  :  ' '  Locke,  as  the  champion  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  may  properly  be  said  to  present  the  final  outcome  of 
the  seventeenth  century's  evolution  of  individuality,  while  his  other  work 
gave  the  inspiration  for  that  freedom  of  thought  and  introspective  analysis 
which  made  the  individual  of  the  eighteenth  century  so  interesting  to  him- 
self that  society  often  seemed  of  minor  importance"  (p.  46). 

E.  A. 
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Methods  of  Knowledge  :  An  Essay  in  Epistemology .     By  WALTER  SMITH. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899. — pp.  xxii,  340. 
In  spite  of  the  insistence  upon  Epistemology  which  has  marked  recent 
philosophical  inquiry,  there  is  still  opportunity  for  one  who  shall  approach 
it  along  the  lines  of  English,  as  opposed  to  German,  tradition,  without  miss- 
ing meantime  the  lesson  which  Germany  has  to  teach.     Professor  Smith's 
book  shows  the  common-sense,  and  the  close  connection  with  concrete 
fact,  which  is  characteristic  of  English  thought.     At  least  one  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about,  and  that  is  no  small  gain.     Moreover,  whatever  opin- 
ion one  may  have  as  to  the  adequacy  of  his  metaphysics,  he  has  certainly 
been  able  to  emphasize  points  which  Idealism  has  shown  a  tendency  to  slur 
over  or  deny.     What  one  misses  especially  in  the  Hegelian  treatment  of 
knowledge  is  that  aspect  of  it  which  is  exemplified  in  the  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  one  individual  of  the  conscious  life  of  another  individual ;  and  here 
a  reproduction  of  content,  or  copy,  seems  clearly  to  be  implied.     Professor 
Smith  makes  this,  as  the  one  undeniable  fact  of  knowing,  the  basis  of  his 
theory.     He  defines  knowledge,  therefore,  as  the  presence  in  the  mind  im- 
mediately, or  in  copy,  of  that  which  constitutes  objects.     The  presence  of  the 
object  immediately  is  shown  in  self-knowledge — the  immediate  awareness  by 
each  conscious  state  of  its  own  contents.     It  is  because  the  Hegelian  confines 
his  attention  to  self-knowledge  that  he  is  able  to  ignore  the  trans-subjective 
reference,  or  copy  aspect.     But  immediate  awareness  will  not  explain  the 
knowledge  of  another  man's  experience,  which  we  recognize  as  not  im- 
mediately present.     Now  the  conscious  life  of  another  man  we  cannot  get 
at  directly.     All  that  presents  itself  to  the  senses  is  certain  bodily  move- 
ments, which  are  not  the  inner  reality,  but  only  a  sign  of  it,  wholly  unlike 
in  nature.     We  only  know  truly  when  we  interpret  these  signs  by  actually 
reproducing  the  conscious  state  in  our  own  experience.     The  true  method 
of  knowledge  is,  therefore,  sympathetic  imitation.     Imitation  is  thus  taken 
somewhat  outside  its  ordinary  meaning.     The  essence  of  imitation  is  found, 
not  in  the  overt  act,  but  in  the  reproduction  of  the  motor  image.     It  is,  in 
other  words,  a  perceptive  function,  and  consequently  the  same  principle  is 
involved  whether  the  conscious  state  reproduced  be  a  motor  image  or  any 
other  sort.     Professor  Smith  proceeds  to  apply  the  principle  in  an  interest- 
ing manner  to  morality  and  art  as  well,  which  are  thus  reduced  essentially 
to  knowledge. 

In  a  general  way  this  result  might  be  accepted  by  the  modern  idealist. 
In  so  far  as  it  stands  for  the  fact  that  we  find  a  key  to  the  knowledge  of 
reality  in  our  own  inner  experience,  and  that  it  is  only  as  we  live  reality 
that  we  have  the  means  of  interpreting  it,  the  position  is  at  least  defensible. 
Professor  Smith,  however,  hardly  does  justice  to  the  difficulties  which  are 
involved  in  relation  to  the  external  world.  Either  the  bodily  facts  which 
serve  as  signs  of  our  neighbor' s  inner  experience  represent  real  facts  on 
their  own  account,  or  they  are  mere  phenomenal  appearances  of  that  inner 
life  itself.  In  the  former  case,  we  need  to  add  something  to  the  account  of 
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imitation  as  the  method  of  knowledge,  since  they  thus  are  known  in  a 
more  direct  way  than  our  neighbor's  mind  is.  We  cannot  resort  to  the 
device  of  making  them  signs  of  the  inner  reality  of  a  separate  matter,  to  be 
reached  also  by  imitation,  for  then  we  could  not  use  them  as  signs  of  our 
neighbor's  experience,  unless  we  make  the  same  signs  do  duty  for  two  dif- 
ferent realities.  Professor  Smith  inclines  therefore  to  adopt  Fechner's 
theory,  that  the  body  is  the  soul.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  knowledge 
of  nature  makes  up  so  large  a  part  of  our  knowing  experience,  it  is  hardly 
satisfactory  to  assume  knowledge  of  persons  as  the  type  of  all  knowledge, 
without  a  more  extended  justification,  and  at  least  some  notice  of  the  ser- 
ious difficulties  under  which  a  theory  of  identity  labors.  It  may  be  true 
that  our  apparent  knowledge  of  nature  is  not  final  ;  but  it  surely  is  better, 
if  we  can,  to  interpret  its  phenomenality  in  some  way  which  does  not  do 
away  absolutely  with  its  truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  that  Professor 
Smith  can  point  to  as  in  any  sense  approximating  a  true  knowledge  of 
nature  is  in  the  form  of  a  vague  poetical  animism  ;  and  along  this  path  one 
cannot  feel  much  confidence  in  any  considerable  extension  of  our  knowl- 
edge in  the  future. 

It  is  the  polemical  part  of  Professor  Smith's  work,  however,  which  is 
likely  to  arouse  the  most  criticism.  The  method  of  sympathetic  imitation 
is  throughout  placed  in  opposition  to  the  prevalent  method  of  knowledge 
by  universal s,  and  a  large  share  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  showing  that  the 
concept  is  incapable  of  giving  knowledge.  The  rise  of  this  method  is 
traced,  and  it  is  found  to  vitiate  the  whole  of  modern  thought.  Even  the 
empiricist  is  guilty  of  the  same  mistake.  In  making  the  end  of  science  the 
discovery  of  laws,  he  divorces  it  from  true  knowledge  ;  coexistences  and 
sequences  imply  the  validity  of  the  concepts  of  space  and  time,  which 
nevertheless  have  no  greater  validity  than  other  concepts.  The  impossi- 
bility of  the  method  of  conceptual  knowledge  is  argued  from  a  study  of  the 
origin  of  conceptions.  A  concept  is  not  a  mental  fact  of  a  distinct  type  ;  it 
is  nothing  but  a  composite  image  made  up  from  various  experiences,  which, 
because  it  is  composite,  cannot  copy,  and  so  know,  anything,  unless  it  be 
a  similar  image  in  some  other  person' s  mind.  The  categories  do  not  differ 
from  other  concepts  ;  they  too  are  definite  images.  Thus  being  is  reduci- 
ble to  the  generalized  sense  of  touch,  causality  to  feelings  of  effort,  etc.  Of 
course  the  concept,  and  so  science,  is  not  without  its  use.  Since  any  con- 
scious fact  in  my  neighbor' s  mind  can  only  reveal  itself  to  me  by  the  signs 
or  bodily  movements  which  are  its  phenomenal  appearance,  a  study  of  such 
signs  in  their  sequences  and  coexistences  is  essential,  if  our  imagination  is 
not  to  run  unchecked.  But  science  never  gives  us  knowledge  ;  beyond 
the  signs  there  is  the  reality,  and  this  is  given,  not  in  concepts  or  laws,  but 
in  the  concrete  content  which,  to  be  known,  must  be  actually  reproduced 
by  sympathy. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  the  existence  of  the  image  is  not  an  ade- 
quate account  of  the  concept ;  the  important  thing  is  the  function  which 
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the  image  serves.  Professor  Smith's  main  contention  may,  indeed,  safely 
be  granted.  The  modern  idealist  will  admit  that  the  concept  as  such  is  no 
copy  of  an  external  reality.  But  he  may  still  think  that  there  is  a  truth  at 
the  bottom  of  the  philosophical  prejudice  in  favor  of  universals  which  Pro- 
fessor Smith  fails  to  do  justice  to.  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  a  thinker  of 
Plato's  calibre,  e.g.,  had  no  more  solid  ground  for  his  insistence  on  the 
reality  of  the  concept  than  his  words,  when  taken  literally,  seem  to  im- 
ply. And  so  the  modern  thinker  who  has  learned  from  Hegel  can  have 
faith  that  he  is  in  accord  with  the  essence  of  Plato's  thought,  with- 
out committing  himself  to  any  realistic  absurdity ;  he  can  make  a 
distinction,  i.  e.,  between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  universal.  What 
Plato  felt  was,  at  bottom,  the  truth  that  no  being  is  isolated,  but  each 
has  its  life  by  participating  in  that  which  is  more  than  itself ;  that  it  is  in 
relation,  namely,  to  the  system  of  the  universe.  Reality  is  not  a  lot  of  par- 
ticular facts,  sensational  or  otherwise  ;  it  is  a  whole  of  meaning.  It  was 
an  historical  accident  that  this  took  the  form  of  the  reality  of  the  abstract 
universal.  Professor  Smith's  position  seems  to  result  logically  in  an  ex- 
treme individualism.  The  real  is  the  various  conscious  states  as  sensa- 
tional complexes.  The  reproduction  of  a  conscious  state  as  a  fact  of  sensa- 
tion is  the  ultimate  meaning  of  knowledge,  and  further  knowledge  about  it, 
in  its  relationships,  takes  us  away  from  reality.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
truth  in  this,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  It  may  be  that  experience 
always  has  a  sensational  basis  ;  but  when  we  take  the  sensational  fact  on 
the  side  of  its  mere  existence  as  the  ultimate,  we  are  emptying  it  of  all 
value.  The  meaning  of  will  and  conception  is  not  exhausted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  motor  or  generic  image,  however  necessary  this  may  be.  On  Pro- 
fessor Smith' s  theory,  we  can  know  only  such  a  definite  sensational  content 
as  can  form  a  particular  conscious  state  at  some  one  moment,  and  thus 
can  get  itself  reproduced  in  another  and  similar  state.  We  cannot  know 
it  as  part  of  a  larger  world,  for  everything  that  we  can  say  about  it,  even 
the  statement  that  the  copy  is  similar  to  the  original,  is  conceptual  knowl- 
edge, and  so  no  knowledge  at  all.  The  result  is  an  atomism  of  conscious 
states.  But  surely  the  reality  of  our  experience  is  no  complex  of  sensations 
however  fused,  but  a  rational  synthesis  of  meaning,  in  which  sensations  do 
not  simply  exist,  but  are  used.  Such  a  unity  in  difference  is  not  to  be  char- 
acterized as  a  particular  conceptual  image  which  we  vainly  strive  to  keep 
at  once  distinct  from,  and  present  in,  the  other  particular  sensations  which 
form  the  differences.  So,  also,  by  reason  of  this  same  isolation  of  things, 
Professor  Smith  is  obliged  to  make  knowledge  an  end  in  itself.  But  neither 
sympathy  in  morality,  nor  reproduction  in  knowledge,  is  such  an  ultimate 
end  ;  we  sympathize  and  know  in  order  to  act  on  our  knowledge  :  and  it 
is  in  this  end  of  action  that  our  greatest  hope  lies  of  getting  back  the  unity 
which  sensationalism  loses. 

A.  K.  ROGERS. 
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Human  Immortality.  By  WILLIAM  JAMES,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Harvard  University  and  Ingersoll  Lecturer  for  1898.  Boston  and  New- 
York,  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.,  1898. — pp.  70. 

This  is  the  well-known  address  which  Professor  James  delivered  as  the  first 
lecture  on  the  Ingersoll  foundation.  His  purpose  was,  not  to  set  forth  the 
positive  grounds  upon  which  a  belief  in  human  immortality  may  be 
founded,  but  to  clear  the  way  for  constructive  teaching  by  removing  "two 
supposed  objections  to  the  doctrine." 

The  first  of  these  difficulties  relates  to  the  psycho-physiological  conten- 
tion that,  if  our  inner  life  is  a  function  of  the  brain,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  function  to  persist  after  its  organ  has  undergone  decay.  Adopting,  at 
least  for  argumentative  purposes,  the  general  formula  that  thought  is  a 
function  of  the  brain,  Professor  James  endeavors  to  show  that  the  '  fatal 
consequence'  of  disbelieving  in  immortality  is  not  logically  coercive,  by 
pointing  out  that  it  rests  upon  the  unwarranted  presupposition  that  there  is 
only  one  kind  of  function,  namely,  the  productive  function.  But  "we  are 
entitled  also  to  consider  permissive  or  transmissive  function,"  which  not 
only  is  in  itself  just  as  scientifically  credible  as  the  more  popular  theory  of 
production,  but  also  possesses  "  certain  positive  superiorities,"  since  it  is  in 
greater  harmony  with  idealistic  philosophy,  in  closer  touch  with  the  psycho- 
logical conception  of  a  '  threshold, '  and  can  more  easily  explain  that  whole 
class  of  experiences  which  is  the  object  of  investigation  by  the  '  psychical 
researchers.'  Inasmuch  then  as  the  theory  of  transmission  is  a  "palpable 
alternative, "  "  the  fangs  of  cerebralistic  materialism  are  drawn, ' '  and  a 
conception  of  reality  may  be  derived  in  accordance  with  which  "the 
genuine  matter  of  reality,  the  life  of  souls  as  it  is  in  its  fullness,  will  break 
through  our  several  brains  into  this  world  in  all  sorts  of  restricted  forms, 
and  with  all  the  imperfections  and  queernesses  that  characterize  our  finite 
individualities  here  below."  The  conception  strikes  one  as  essentially 
Neo-Platonic,  and  one  cannot  help  doubting  its  consistency  with  Professor 
James's  well-known  theory  of  pluralism.  An  appended  note  (pp.  50  ff.), 
however,  seems  to  anticipate  and  guard  against  any  such  criticism. 

The  second  objection,  relating  to  the  "incredible  and  intolerable 
number  of  beings  which,  with  our  modern  imagination,  we  must  believe  to 
be  immortal,  if  immortality  be  true, ' '  seems  hardly  to  be  on  a  level  with 
the  former  objection,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  Professor  James  finds  but 
little  trouble  in  removing  such  a  stumbling-block.  It  is  somewhat  per- 
plexing to  understand,  however,  how  this  difficulty  should  have  any  force, 
at  least  in  ' '  scientifically  cultivated  circles, ' '  to  rob  the  notion  of  immor- 
tality "of  its  old  power  to  draw  belief."  The  former  objection  has, 
doubtless,  been  a  real  one,  which  "many  a  writer's  pages  logically  presup- 
pose and  involve ' '  and  Professor  James' s  answer  is  certainly  an  extremely 
forcible  and  thoroughly  adequate  reply. 

The  copious  notes,  appended  to  the  lecture  in  this  handsome  little 
volume,  are  very  helpful  and  greatly  increase  the  instructive  value  of  the 
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work.     The  whole  lecture  is  written  in  Professor  James's  perfectly  inimi- 
table, but  nevertheless  much  imitated  style. 

ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 

Seelenmacht :    Abriss  einer  zeitgem'dssen    Weltanschauung.      Von  WIN- 

CENTY  LUTOSLAWSKI.     Leipzig,  W.   Engelmann,    1899. — pp.  xvi,  301. 

This  book  is  a  popular  exposition  of  extreme  individualism.  It  was 
originally  written  in  English,  we  learn  from  the  preface,  but  it  proved  too 
extreme  for  the  English  publishers,  and  was  therefore  translated  into  Ger- 
man with  modifications.  The  modifications  must  have  been  considerable, 
for  the  work  contains  nothing  terrifying  in  its  present  form.  While  it  is  often 
unorthodox  and  sometimes  visionary,  it  has  a  moral  tone  that  is  elevated 
and  sincere.  The  basis  of  M.  Lutoslawski's  philosophy  is  of  course  the 
substantiality  of  the  individual  soul,  which  assures  its  endless  existence 
both  before  and  after  the  present  life.  Against  materialism  it  is  urged  that 
all  evidence  of  the  connection  between  mind  and  brain  proves  only  that 
without  a  brain  mind  cannot  produce  movement,  not  that  mind  cannot 
exist  without  a  brain.  Telepathy  is  adduced  as  the  most  conclusive  proof 
of  the  existence  of  other  souls.  There  is,  the  author  holds,  an  infinite 
gradation  of  these  other  souls  from  the  lowest,  which  are  the  realities  behind 
inanimate  nature,  up  to  the  Supreme  Being,  man  occupying  an  inter- 
mediate position.  Freedom  and  immortality  are  held  to  be  the  portion  of 
all ;  and  the  irregularities  of  nature  are  dwelt  on  as  proving  the  freedom  of 
the  lowest  monads,  a  freedom  that  even  Deity  respects.  Souls  above  man 
in  the  scale  of  being  are  continually  influencing  his  life,  and  the  writer 
maintains  that  belief  in  this  kind  of  supervision  is  essential  for  the  best  con- 
duct of  life. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Development  of  Souls,"  there  is  much  valuable  sug- 
gestion on  the  subject  of  education.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  author's  self- 
consciousness  cropping  out  in  the  long  digressions  on  the  importance  of 
language  study.  M.  Lutoslawski  is  master,  it  appears,  of  at  least  five  lan- 
guages ;  while  his  patriotism  betrays  itself  in  his  hints  that  the  Poles  may 
yet  become  the  leaders  of  human  development. 

The  last  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  author's  political 
theories.  He  does  not  carry  his  individualism  to  the  length  of  anarchy. 
His  ideal  form  of  government  is  rather  a  representative  system  that  allows 
the  fullest  rights  to  the  minority,  that  is,  one  where  elections  to  be  valid 
must  be  practically  unanimous.  Finally,  M.  Lutoslawski  sketches  for  us 
the  Utopia  of  the  future.  All  that  is  necessary  to  make  it  actual,  he  tells 
us,  is  enlightenment.  Men  need  only  to  be  fully  convinced  of  three  great 
truths  ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  supervision  of  higher  beings  over 
human  life,  and  the  brotherhood  of  mankind.  Against  an  optimism  of  this 
sort,  one  can  always  urge  the  improbability  that  the  profound  egoism  rooted 
in  the  nature  of  will  can  never  be  eradicated  by  any  process  whose  aim  is  to 
convince  the  intellect. 

MARGARET  FLOY  WASHBURN. 

WELLS  COLLEGE. 
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The  Psychology  of  Reasoning,  Based  on  Experimental  Researches  in  Hyp- 
notism. By  ALFRED  BINET.  Translated  from  the  second  French  edition 
by  ADAM  GOWANS  WHITE.  Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Co.;  London, 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  1899. — pp.  191. 
Professor  Binet's  little  book  is  familiar  to  most  psychologists  in  its  orig- 
inal form.  As  is  well  known,  its  theory  of  reasoning  is  purely  associative. 
The  processes  involved  in  reasoning  are  held  to  be  of  like  nature  with 
those  involved  in  perception  :  the  impression  or  idea  of  an  object  awakens 
by  similar  association  the  idea  of  a  like  object  formerly  experienced,  which, 
in  turn,  arouses  by  contiguous  association  certain  other  ideas  ;  thus  the  pas- 
sage is  made  from  minor,  through  middle,  to  major  term.  Two  elements 
are  ignored  in  this  theory  that  are  recognized  in  the  theory  of  Professor 
James,  with  which  Professor  Binet  compares  his  own.  These  elements 
are,  first,  the  selective  activity  of  attention,  which  involves  the  functioning 
of  more  complex  associative  systems  than  M.  Binet's  view  acknowledges  ; 
and,  second,  the  fact  that  in  all  voluntary  reasoning  the  major  term  is  pres- 
ent as  a  directing  influence  from  the  start,  determining  the  associations  in 
a  given  direction.  A  minor  error  calls  for  notice,  if  it  has  not  been  already 
corrected  by  some  earlier  reviewer.  In  the  first  part  of  his  argument  M. 
Binet  is  concerned  to  prove  identity  of  nature  between  sensation  and  im- 
age, and  in  doing  so  he  maintains  the  theory,  now  abandoned,  of  the 
cerebral  seat  of  the  after-image.  He  adduces  in  support  of  this  view  the 
experiment  where  an  after-image  resulting  from  the  stimulation  of  our  eye, 
appears,  when  that  eye  is  closed  and  the  other  one  opened,  in  the  field  of  the 
unstimulated  eye  after  a  few  seconds  interval.  That  this  is  merely  a  phe- 
nomenon of  rivalry  and  no  evidence  of  the  cerebral  seat  of  the  image,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  explain. 

As  for  the  translation,  though  extremely  French  at  times,  it  is  in  general 
sufficiently  correct  and  intelligible. 

MARGARET  FLOY  WASHBURN. 
WELLS  COLLLEGE. 

Moderne   Philosophen.      Portrdts   und   Charakteristiken.      Von    DR.    M. 

KRONENBERG.     Munich,  C.  H.  Beck,  1899. — pp.  ix,  222. 

According  to  Dr.  Kronenberg,  the  conflict  between  idealism  and  real- 
ism, which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  philosophic  world  between  1825 
and  1865,  is  of  especial  importance,  because  there  are  indications  that  the 
present  age  of  positivism  will  be  followed  by  a  return  to  idealism,  and  the 
same  problems  will  again  demand  solution.  The  five  philosophers  chosen, 
Lotze,  Friedrich  Albert  Lange,  Cousin,  Feuerbach,  and  Max  Stirner,  all 
belong  to  this  period  of  conflict,  and,  taken  together,  exhibit  its  various 
aspects.  They  are  treated  with  quite  as  much  regard  to  the  personality  of 
the  men  as  to  the  specific  doctrines  which  they  advanced,  and  the  relation 
of  each  to  the  general  character  of  the  age  is  given  especial  attention. 
Due  regard  is  paid  also  to  the  circumstances  that  helped  to  develop  their 
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peculiar  views,  and  to  the  influence  they  have  exerted  upon  their  contem- 
poraries and  successors.  Four  of  the  essays  have  been  previously  published 
in  different  periodicals,  and  only  that  upon  Feuerbach  now  appears  for  the 
first  time.  In  this  article,  after  describing  the  life,  and  more  especially  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  man  in  question,  the  writer  goes  on  to  consider 
his  contribution  to  philosophy.  Feuerbach' s  historical  significance  lies  in  his 
philosophy  of  religion,  and  is  principally  negative.  It  consists  in  his  destruc- 
tion of  the  union  between  knowledge  and  belief  established  by  idealism, 
which,  since  it  regarded  everything  actual  as  a  stage  of  rational  development, 
must  look  upon  all  that  exists,  including  religion,  as  reasonable.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  materialistic  principle  could  not  but  destroy  this  unity,  and 
Feuerbach  undertook  the  task  in  the  field  of  religion.  He  asked  :  In  how 
far  can  religion  hold  its  own  when  subjected  to  the  criterions  of  sensuous 
knowledge,  upon  which  all  the  so-called  'higher'  knowledge  is  based  ?  His 
answer  to  the  question  did  not  differ  much  from  that  of  his  time,  and  set 
aside  religion  as  chimerical.  Feuerbach,  however,  was  no  strict  material- 
ist, and,  as  a  result  of  his  anthropocentrical  standpoint — though  it  merged 
man  in  nature,  yet  regarded  him  as  a  new  and  higher  form — he  went 
on  to  examine  the  significance  of  the  religious  concepts.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  idea  of  God  that  does  not  already  exist  in  man.  The  divine 
is  the  human*divested  of  all  finite  elements.  Man  has  made  God  in  his 
own  image.  This  process  of  hypostatizing  a  human  ideal  requires  a  long 
series  of  historical  .and  psychological  conditions.  God  as  a  real  being 
arises  from  egoism,  which  sinks  itself  in  what  £seems  to  it  to  be  good  and 
valuable  and  forgets  everything  else.  Belief  in  Providence  is  belief  in 
oneself.  As  mankind  advances,  the  concept  of  God  becomes  purified, 
and,  at  every  stage,  the  discarded  doctrines  of  the  past  are  regarded  as 
errors,  while  the  progressive  scientific  insight  is  stigmatized  as  atheism. 
The  essence  of  a  religious  life  lies  in  this  egoism,  and  in  the  conviction  that 
with  God's  help  the  self  will  triumph  over  all  limits  of  nature.  On  this 
account,  no  reconciliation  is  possible  between  religious  feeling,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  recognition  of  the  claims  of  nature  and  of  society  on  the  other. 
All  the  uncritical  forms  of  religion  are  enemies  of  culture,  which  can  arise 
only  with  the  beginning  of  unbelief.  They  are  hostile  also  to  morality,  be- 
cause :  (i)they  make  all  such  commands  come  from  without,  and  depend 
upon  reward  and  punishment ;  and  (2)  they  put  God  first  and  morality 
second.  The  cure  for  these  evils  is  not  the  destruction  of  religion  but  its 
purification.  Theology  should  become  anthropology.  Feuerbach' s  weak 
point  is  his  inadequate  historical  point  of  view.  He  assumes  that  religion 
is  something  fixed,  which  does  not  develop  ;  and  bound  up  with  this  is  his 
failure  to  suggest  pedagogical  means  for  doing  away  with  the  illusions  of 
religion  without  injuring  morality.  Nevertheless,  the  coming  century,  in 
the  endeavor  to  solve  these  and  related  problems,  must  go  back  to  Feuer- 
bach, who,  in  destroying  the  false  demands  of  religion,  made  place  for 
its  true  claims,  and  freed  morality  from  theological  servitude. 

GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON. 
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Spinoza  :  His  Life  and  Philosophy.  By  SIR  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Cor- 
pus Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Second 
Edition.  London,  Duckworth  &  Company  ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1899. — pp.  xxiv,  427. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published  in  1880,  and,  since  that 
date,  it  has  been  generally  recognized  as  the  standard  work  in  English  deal- 
ing with  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza.  It  has  been  out  of  print,  however,  for 
some  years,  and  calls  for  a  new  edition  have  been  heard  from  every 
quarter.  In  yielding  to  this  demand,  the  author  has  made  no  changes 
which  affect  in  any  way  the  general  character  of  the  book.  Some  biblio- 
graphical matter  has  been  omitted,  and  of  the  five  appendices  in  the  first 
edition  only  one  (the  reprint  of  Colerus'  s  Life  of  Spinoza)  has  been  retained. 
The  chapter  dealing  with  '  The  Life  of  Spinoza '  has  been  revised  in  the 
light  of  the  most  recent  contributions  to  the  facts,  but  the  alterations  here 
are  naturally  not  very  extensive.  With  regard  to  the  interpretation  of 
Spinoza's  opinions,  the  author  says  :  "I  could  not  undertake  to  revise  my 
estimate  of  Spinoza's  philosophy  as  a  whole,  or  to  examine  and  weigh  all 
the  meritorious  contributions  of  recent  writers  to  the  subject,  without  far 
more  leisure  than  is  at  my  disposal,  or  likely  to  be.  ...  I  have 
therefore  confined  myself  to  adding  a  few  explanatory  and  supplementary 
passages,  and  altering  such  parts  of  the  text  as  seemed  to  me,  on  returning 
to  them,  clearly  erroneous  or  misleading.  The  most  considerable  changes 
are  in  the  chapters  on  the  Tractatus  Politicus.  I  know,  or  ought  to  know, 
Hobbes  better  than  I  did  in  1880,  and  have  now  tried  to  do  him  better  justice 
on  some  points  which  have  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  Spinoza's  modifi- 
cation of  his  doctrine"  (p.  xiii). 

J.  E.  C. 

The  Basis  of  Early  Christian    Theism.     By  LAWRENCE  THOMAS  COLE. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. — pp.  60. 

This  dissertation  belongs  to  the  series :  '  'Columbia  University  Contributions 
to  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education."  In  it  Dr.  Cole  examines  in  a 
somewhat  general  and  untechnical  way  the  development  of  the  theistic  proof 
during  the  period  extending  from  the  rise  of  Christian  philosophy  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  down  to  the  Council  of  Nice.  In  the  earlier  years  of 
the  Christian  era,  little  attempt  was  made  to  seek  a  philosophical  justifica- 
tion of  theistic  faith  ;  the  activity  was  practical  rather  than  theoretical  and 
was  concerned  with  the  transmission  of  a  mode  of  life,  and  an  implied  be- 
lief, rather  than  with  the  rationalistic  defense  of  any  dogma.  The  develop- 
ment of  philosophical  apology  falls  mainly  in  that  part  of  the  ante-Nicene  era 
(circa  150-325)  to  which  Dr.  Cole  confines  inquiries,  the  period  "when  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  church  were  finding  their  connection  with,  and 
relation  to,  the  speculations  of  Greek  philosophy. ' '  As  the  historical  basis 
for  the  theistic  philosophy  of  these  two  centuries,  Dr.  Cole  discusses  the 
Greek  and  Roman  form  of  theistic  arguments,  the  patristic  form,  and, 
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finally,  eclectic  theism.  The  dissertation  is  a  clear  and  simple  state- 
ment of  the  main  historical  motives  in  question,  and,  apart  from  the  some- 
what inadequate  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  a  subject  too  extensive  to 
be  handled  in  a  brochure,  it  is  a  thoroughly  commendable  and  useful  piece 
of  work.  W.  A.  H. 


The  Republic  of  Plato.     With  Studies  for  Teachers.     By  WILLIAM  LOWE 
BRYAN,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Indiana  University,  and  CHARLOTTE 
LOWE  BRYAN.     New  York,  Charles  Scribner' s  Sons,  1898. — pp.  x,  316. 
The  last  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages  of  this  work  consist  of 
Jowett's  inimitable  translation,    reprinted  verbatim  et  literatim  with  the 
exception  of  certain  passages  which  have  been  expunged.     The  first  part 
contains  a  set  of  studies,  a  kind  of  school  catechism  on  the   Republic,  de- 
tailed analyses  and  memorable  captions,  followed  by  a  general  introduction. 
The  book  may  be  a  very  serviceable  one  for  university   extension  work, 
but  it  is  scarcely  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato  for  stu- 
dents   who   have   had   any   serious   or  prolonged   training   in   academic 
discipline.     The  analyses  are  correct  enough,  as  is  also  the  introduction, 
but  they  are  generally  obvious,   and  helpful  to  no  one  save  the  most  un- 
trained reader.  W.  A.  H. 

Psychologic  der  Veranderungsauffassung.  Von  L.  WILLIAM  STERN.  Mit 
15  Figuren  im  Text.  Breslau,  Preuss  und  Junger,  1898. — pp.  viii,  264. 
This  monograph  on  the  change-consciousness  is  an  exceedingly  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  experimental  psychology.  It  is,  of  course, 
detailed  and  exhaustive  in  treatment,  as  the  German  monograph  is  apt  to 
be  ;  but  it  is  also  representative  of  a  good  standpoint.  No  one  can  read 
this  work,  or  Dr.  Henri's  book  on  the  space  perceptions  of  touch,  without 
recognizing  that  the  days  of  '  piling  up  figures '  are  over,  that  conceptual 
analysis  is  becoming  as  important  to  experimental  psychology  as  it  is,  e.  g. , 
to  physics,  and  that  the  psychological  experiment  is  simply  a  controlled  in- 
trospection. 

After  a  general  introduction  on  the  problems  that  the  change-conscious- 
ness presents,  Dr.  Stern  takes  up  the  questions  of  perceptual  and  repro- 
ductive change-judgments.  He  maintains  under  the  first  head,  that  the 
•  transition  character  '  of  sensation  is  a  psychophysical  attribute  coordinate 
with  quality,  etc.  "  There  are  certain  attributes  of  sensation  that  attach 
to  all  sensations  alike :  intensity,  quality,  temporality,  and  (probably)  lo- 
cality ;  while  there  are  others  that  attach  only  to  certain  classes  of  sensa- 
tions :  spatiality  (extension)  and  character.  Character  is  an  attribute 
which  appears  only  in  two  modes,  the  one  of  which  is  the  sign  of  a  rapidly 
changing  stimulus,  the  other,  that  of  a  constant  stimulus.  The  character 
of  transition  manifests  itself  in  a  peculiarly  confused  modification  of  inten- 
sity or  quality,  as  a  result  of  which  the  sensation  cannot  be  placed  at  a  mere 
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point  upon  the  intensive  or  qualitative  scale,  but  occupies  a  linear  distance, 
however  short,  upon  that  scale."  I  should  prefer  to  split  up  temporality 
into  duration  and  temporal  position,  and  to  predicate  the  former  only  (as  I 
should  predicate  extension  and  not  locality)  of  the  simple  sensation.  But 
criticism  of  details  is  here  out  of  place.  Under  the  second  head,  Dr. 
Stern  distinguishes  direct  from  indirect  (comparative)  judgments  of  repro- 
duction. He  happily  avoids  the  two  pitfalls  of  consolidated  contents  and 
of  mental  chemistry,  neither  of  which  appeals  to  any  phase  or  aspect  of 
stimulus. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  discusses  appliances  and  methods  required 
for  the  investigation  of  the  change  consciousness,  determines  the  delicacy 
of  mental  reaction  upon  stimulus  changes,  and  sets  forth  the  laws  of  this 
form  of  psychical  'excitability.'  Good  indexes  of  authors  and  subjects, 
bring  to  its  close  a  work  which  should  call  forth  the  unreserved  approval 
of  every  experimental  psychologist,  however  widely  one  may  differ  from 
the  author  upon  minor  issues  of  construction  and  interpretation. 

E.   B.  T. 

The  Philosophical  Theory  of  the  State.  By  BERNARD  BOSANQUET.  Lon- 
don, Macmillan  &  Company  ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1899. — pp.  xviii,  342. 

This  work  by  a  writer  already  recognized  as  an  authority  in  philosophy, 
is  essentially  a  re-interpretation  of  the  conception  that  the  State  is  rational, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  the  individual' s  larger  life.  Mr.  Bosanquet 
thus  finds  himself  in  sympathy  with  the  Greek  philosophers  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  with  Hegel  also,  with  Green,  Bradley,  and  Wallace,  and,  as  he 
proves,  with  the  real  Rousseau.  The  work,  however,  is  not  a  ' '  restatement 
of  Plato  or  Hegel,  and  in  English  must  be  placed  with  Green's  Principles  of 
Political  Obligation  as  the  only  thorough  statement  of  "idealist  phil- 
osophy." 

Beginning  with  an  historical  resume  in  the  first  chapter,  and  a  delicate" 
and  effective  criticism,  in  the  second  chapter,  of  'sociological,'  as  distin- 
guished from  '  philosophical, '  theory  in  its  typical  forms,  he  passes  to  a 
study  of  the  central  political  fact,  viz.,  the  paradox  of  self-government.  He 
touches  briefly  upon  Bentham's,  Mill's,  and  Spencer's  account  of  this 
matter,  and  finally  declares  that  self-government  is  unintelligible  unless 
society  is  in  a  sense  the  true  self.  Rousseau  is  treated  with  special  fulness 
because  of  the  prevailing,  though  incorrect,  idea  that  he  regards  society  as 
a  mere  fiction  or  convention.  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Light  too,  is  closely 
and  sympathetically  analyzed.  "The  conception  of  liberty"  and  "  the 
limits  of  state  action ' '  are  interpreted  in  two  chapters  in  the  light  cast 
upon  them  by  a  true  conception  of  Society,  and  the  last  chapter  is  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  ' '  institutions  as  ethical  ideas, ' '  that  is  to  say  essential 
factors  in  the  State  as  embodying  the  rational  social  life.  The  limitations 
of  the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  work  in  reference  to  art,  philosophy,  and 
religion  are  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  closing  pages. 
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Owing  to  Mr.  Bosanquet's  direct  and  clear  grasp  of  his  idea  he  is  able  to 
dispense  with  many  time-worn  phrases,  and  this  is  itself  an  indication  that 
he  has  quietly,  but  none  the  less  effectively,  reconstructed  the  social  ideal. 
Review  will  follow.  S.  W.  DYDE. 

Religion  and  Morality  :    Their  Nature  and  Mutual  Relations,  Historically 

and  Doctrinally  Considered.      By  REV.    JAMES  J.   Fox,   LL.D.     New 

York,  William  H.  Young  &  Co. — pp.  322. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  maintain  the  thesis  that  there  can  be  no 
morality  without  religion.  Mr.  Fox  holds,  indeed,  that  the  basis  of  moral- 
ity is  intuitive,  and  he  devotes  a  chapter  to  setting  forth  the  nature  and 
standard  of  morals  as  he  conceives  them.  Morality,  he  thinks,  is  a  kind 
of  harmony  between  the  agent  and  the  universe,  and  the  Tightness  or 
wrongness  of  an  act  is  to  be  determined  by  its  relation  to  the  universal 
order.  "  Reason,"  he  says,  "considers  the  nature  of  the  act  in  question 
in  its  various  relations,  and,  if  it  perceives  that  to  preserve  the  adjustment 
of  conduct  to  the  universal  order  such  an  action  is  necessary,  it  pronounces 
the  moral  judgment — this  act  is  to  be  performed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
perceives  that  an  action  is  out  of  harmony  with  that  order,  it  dictates  that 
the  act  is  wrong"  (p.  168).  I  cannot  see  that  such  a  theory  differs  essen- 
tially from  that  of  the  evolutionists,  who  maintain  that  right  conduct  consists 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  environment ;  but  I  will  not 
dwell  on  that  point,  as  Mr.  Fox's  object  is  not  to  set  forth  a  theory  of 
morals,  but  to  prove  that  morality  cannot  exist  without  a  religious  sanction. 
His  views  are  set  forth  with  clearness  and  fulness,  and  a  few  quotations  will 
show  what  they  are. 

He  affirms  that  all  the  attempts  of  philosophers  to  construct  an  ethical 
system  independent  of  religion  are  failures,  and  that  "it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible that  any  valid  system  of  ethics  can  be  constructed  by  human  ingenuity, 
without  recognizing  the  existence  of  God  as  the  Author  of  the  universe  and 
of  the  moral  order  "  (p.  158).  Mr.  Fox  does  not  hold,  however,  that  the 
moral  law  is  an  arbitrary  decree  of  the  Creator,  but  expressly  repudiates 
that  view,  and  blames  the  opponents  of  Christianity  for  attributing  such  a 
doctrine  to  the  Christian  church.  His  own  view  is  that  "the  moral  law  is 
the  expression,  in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  of  the  entire  universe, 
of  the  eternal  law  of  righteousness  necessarily  existent  in  the  Deity  ' ' 
(p.  301).  This  latter  view  is  undoubtedly  the  more  philosophical  as  well  as 
the  more  satisfying  to  the  moral  sense  of  man  ;  yet  the  other  doctrine,  that 
the  moral  law  is  a  divine  command,  is  certainly  held  by  the  majority  of 
Christians,  and  is,  moreover,  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible. 

But  Mr.  Fox's  main  contention  is  that,  without  God  and  a  future  life  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  there  is  no  adequate  motive  to  good  conduct. 
This  point  is  insisted  on  in  repeated  passages  of  which  the  following  will 
suffice.  ' '  Without  the  recognition  that  the  universal  order  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Divine  Will,  to  which  the  individual  is  obliged  to  conform  his 
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conduct,  there  can  be  found  no  principle  calling  upon  us  to  fulfil  the  obli- 
gations and  make  the  sacrifices  which  the  social  good  so  often  requires  of 
us  "  (p.  219).  "  Unless  I  can  find  that  the  record  of  my  life  as  a  whole 
will  be  a  matter  of  enduring  importance,  I  have  no  adequate  motive  to 
walk  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  in  the  narrow  bounds  of  duty,  when  my 
nature  calls  for  a  fuller  and  freer  expression  "  (p.  176).  With  such  views  it 
is  natural  that  Mr.  Fox  should  also  hold  that  religious  duties  are  the  most 
important.  "Love  to  God,"  he  says,  "  is  the  first  and  fundamental  obli- 
gation of  man  as  a  religious  and  moral  being  "  (p.  230).  Religion  consists 
in  the  recognition  of  our  dependence  on  God,  and  ' '  the  expression,  inter- 
nal and  external,  of  our  dependence,  by  prayer  and  worship,  the  formal 
duties  of  religion,  is  at  the  same  time  the  first  obligation  of  the  moral  law  ' ' 
(p.  214). 

Now,  to  Mr.  Fox' s  view  of  the  moral  law  as  necessarily  existent  in  the 
Deity,  I  have  no  objection  to  make,  and  I  agree  with  him  that  faith  in  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe  is  a  great  encouragement  to  those  who  are 
striving  to  lead  a  good  life  ;  but  I  can  by  no  means  assent  to  the  doctrine 
that  without  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  there  is  no  adequate 
motive  to  right-doing.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  doing  right  for  the  sake 
of  reward  is  unworthy  of  a  rational  being.  Moreover,  if  a  man  does  acts 
which  are  outwardly  right  for  the  sake  of  happiness  in  another  world,  I 
maintain  that  he  is  not  a  righteous  man  at  all,  but  a  selfish  and  vicious  man. 
We  ought  to  do  right  from  love  of  right,  and  do  good  to  our  fellows  for 
their  sake,  without  regard  to  any  good  that  may  possibly  result  to  us,  in 
this  world  or  another.  The  only  moral  motives  are  benevolence  and  con- 
scientiousness, or  the  desire  to  do  good  and  the  desire  to  do  right ;  but  Mr. 
Fox  seems  to  have  no  conception  of  either.  Thus  in  criticizing  utilitarian- 
ism he  says  :  "  If  I  endeavor  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others,  the  end  of 
my  conduct  must  be  my  own  happiness.  I  act  as  I  do  because  in  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  others  I  find  my  own  "  (p.  260).  I  maintain,  on 
the  contrary,  that  we  desire  the  happiness  of  others  for  their  sakes,  not  for 
our  own,  and  that  such  desire  is  just  as  natural  as  the  desire  for  one's  own 
happiness,  and  Mill,  whose  doctrine  is  the  standard  of  utilitarianism,  held 
the  same  view. 

Mr.  Fox  gives  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  religion  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  religion  and  morality  have  always  been  regarded  as  insepa- 
rable ;  but  he  encounters  an  obstacle  to  his  theory  in  the  case  of  Buddhism, 
and  when  he  comes  to  the  lowest  religions  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that  ' '  if 
we  look  in  the  lives  of  all  savage  peoples  for  any  well-defined  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  divine  sanction  for  conduct,  we  certainly  cannot  find  it  ' ' 
(p.  137).  He  has  some  good  criticisms  of  Kant  and  other  moralists,  as 
well  as  some  that  are  not  effective  ;  but  I  cannot  dwell  on  that  part  of  his 
discussion.  His  work  will  doubtless  be  popular  with  those  who  already 
agree  with  his  views,  but  I  doubt  if  it  will  make  any  converts  among  those 
who  do  not. 

JAMES  B.  PETERSON. 
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Essay  on  the  Bases  of  the  Mystic  Knowledge.  By  E.  R£C£JAC.  Trans- 
lated by  Sara  Carr  Upton.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1899. — 
pp.  xi,  287. 

4  Science '  has  to  do  with  objects,  the  sum  total  of  the  phenomena  of 
experience.  To  the  real  subject  of  experience,  to  the  essential  will,  it  never 
penetrates.  Here,  in  this  extra-temporal  realm,  lie  the  infinite  sources  of 
our  inspiration,  inspiration  to  duty,  to  disinterestedness,  to  every  form  of 
high  and  noble  living.  Our  relation  in  freedom  to  this  infinite,  which  for 
us  has  the  quality  of  an  absolute,  constitutes  the  mystic  fact.  This  relation 
cannot  be  scientifically  comprehended,  for  both  its  terms  are  transcendent, 
but  it  finds  expression  in  consciousness  in  symbolic  representations  of  the 
imagination  formed  on  analogies  from  experience.  Such,  in  substance,  is 
the  author's  view  of  mysticism,  a  view  characterized  by  its  insistence  on 
the  symbolic  nature  of  our  relations  with  the  '  Absolute '  and  its  conse- 
quent rejection  of  the  idea  of  a  direct  intuition  of  God.  "  The  Absolute 
for  us, "  he  says,  "  is  only  a  reflection  which  falls  upon  our  life  and  idealizes 
it,"  and  the  question  whence  this  reflection  comes,  every  one  answers  for 
himself  :  the  source  is  ' '  known  of  the  heart  "  by  an  act  of  faith.  And  the 
mysticism  which  is  thus  symbolic  and  personal  is  solely  in  the  interest  of  a 
broadened  and  elevated  moral  life.  In  the  elaboration  of  these  ideas  we 
have  an  interesting,  and  in  general  sober,  discussion  of  the  subject  of  mys- 
ticism, successfully  vindicating  a  place  for  religion  free  from  all  possible 
assaults  of  science. 

The  translation  is  poor.  It  is  necessary  to  say  this  frankly,  for  with  our 
modern  standards,  a  translation  which  is  even  only  negatively  good  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  In  the  case  before  us,  to  be  sure,  when  the  original 
is  not  too  difficult,  it  is  usually  rendered  with  fair  literalness.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  English  which  speaks  of  grasping  the  truth  ' '  at  one 
blow"  (ffemblee),  of  Aristotle's  "the  good"  as  "  nearer  in  practice"  (plus 
rapprochee  de  la  pratique},  of  our  reason  as  "  inclosed  in  to  "  its  condi- 
tions; which  writes  habitually  "in  the  hypothesis"  (dans),  " to  the  con- 
trary "  (au),  and  "in  view  of"  (en  vue  de),  meaning  with  the  view  or 
purpose  of,  e.g.,  counteracting  or  expressing  something;  which  tells  us  that 
the  eWw^a  of  Democritus  '  is, '  as  though  that  word  were  a  singular,  and  that 
freedom  is  not  enclosed  in  exact  'formula,'  as  though  this  word  were  a 
plural  ?  Of  inexactness  in  translation  it  would  be  possible  to  give  many 
examples,  but  one  may  suffice.  On  p.  260  we  read  as  follows  :  "In  order 
that  the  will  should  detach  itself  morally  from  the  ego,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Good,  in  its  active  form  of  Force  should  be  reflected  in  the  world  once 
again,  and  should  perform  an  act  of  independence,  all  the  more  remarkable 
in  that  it  constitutes  a  state  of  consciousness."  This,  in  the  context,  is  un- 
intelligible. In  the  original  we  read,  "  il  faut  que  la  Force,  forme  active 
du  Bien,  se  reflechisse  en  ce  monde  une  derniere  fois  et  fasse  une  acte 
d'independance  encore  plus  remarkable  que  pour  se  constituer  a  1'etat  de 
conscience" — the  very  opposite  of  the  translation.  Of  lack  of  familiarity 
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with  philosophical  writing,  the  following  give  evidence  :  « '  the  mystic 
knowledge"  (title),  "/^consciousness"  (throughout),  " sensorial being " 
(I*  etre  sensible),  "  syndesis  "  (for  synderesis),  " prae  existens,"  "  Fouillee 
Idees,  Forces, ' '  Spinoza,  ' '  Traite  theologies  politico ' ' ;  and  the  list  might 
be  easily  extended.  We  are  told  that  the  titles  of  works,  out  of  fair- 
ness to  the  French  author,  are  cited  as  given  by  him  (hence  e.  g.t 
Sophocle,  Edipe  Roi  !),  but  that  the  citations  have  been  carefully  compared 
with  the  English  originals  or  translations.  The  correspondence  is  at  any 
rate  not  always  exact.  See  e.  g. — the  only  cases  the  reviewer  has  cared  to 
take  the  trouble  to  examine — the  quotation  from  Hume  on  p.  209  (from  the 
loth  essay,  by  the  way,  not  the  I2th),  and  from  the  Scriptures  on  pp.  219 
and  256. 

H.  N.  GARDINER. 


Logic  and  Argument.     By  JAMES  H.  HYSLOP.     New  York,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  1899. — pp.  vii,  249. 

In  the  present  confusion  as  regards  the  place  which  logic  ought  to  occupy 
educationally,  in  view  of  the  changes  which  are  going  on  in  logical  doctrine, 
there  are  two  general  attitudes  which  are  possible.  We  may,  on  the  one 
hand,  make  logic  a  real  introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  the  thought  proc- 
esses as  the  concrete  instrument  of  growth  in  experience,  using  the  tra- 
ditional logic,  perhaps,  as  a  way  of  approach  to  this.  Or  we  may  frankly 
recognize  the  philosophical  shortcomings  of  formal  logic,  and  use  it  merely 
for  what  it  is  worth  as  a  practical,  if  somewhat  artificial,  way  of  inducing 
such  analysis  as  shall  tend  to  greater  clearness  and  exactness  of  thought 
and  expression.  Any  very  important  results,  however,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected from  this  latter  method,  unless  it  is  connected  more  closely  than  is 
commonly  the  case  with  the  practical  use  which  the  student  makes  of  his 
reasoning  powers.  It  is  therefore  an  excellent  idea  of  Professor  Hy slop's 
to  connect  with  a  text-book  on  elementary  logic  a  consideration  of  its  ap- 
plication to  the  art  of  argumentative  discourse.  This  is  effected  chiefly  by 
two  special  chapters  on  Explanatory  Discourse,  and  on  Proof  and  Argu- 
mentation, following  the  logical  discussion  of  Terms,  and  Reasoning  ;  and 
by  an  extended  and  well  classified  discussion  of  Fallacies.  The  treatment 
is  necessarily  more  or  less  general,  but  is  suggestive.  The  more  strictly 
logical  chapters  seem  to  be  well  adapted  for  younger  students.  Definitions 
and  explanations  are  for  the  most  part  full  and  clear,  while  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  technical  parts  of  logic  are  treated  only  briefly.  Ambiguities  of 
expression  and  of  classification,  which  are  apt  to  puzzle  students,  are  given 
special  attention,  and  the  distinctions  drawn  are  helpful.  There  is  an  ex- 
tended list  of  questions  and  examples. 

A.  K.  ROGERS. 
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La  liberte  et  la  conservation  de  V energie.    Par  MARIUS  COUAILHAC.    Paris, 
Victor  Lecoffre,  1899. — pp.  324. 

The  author  aims  at  nothing  less  than  completely  reconciling  scientific  de- 
terminism with  the  freedom  of  the  will.  The  relation  between  conscious- 
ness and  brain  action  is  first  investigated,  and  the  epiphenomenon  and 
double  aspect  theories,  etc. ,  passed  in  review  and  found  wanting.  Thought, 
he  concludes,  is  something  real  and  active,  but  transcending  space  and 
time.  The  question  then  arises,  How  is  its  effect  upon  phenomena  mani- 
fested ?  The  view  that  the  world  has  still  a  slight  element  of  chance  is 
examined  and  rejected  ;  likewise  the  metaphysical  systems  of  Male- 
branche  and  Leibnitz,  and  the  various  mathematical  theories.  Examining 
now  the  doctrine  of  conservation,  he  finds  that  it  refers  to  quantities  only. 
But  there  is  a  qualitative  element  bound  up  with  all  forces,  namely,  direction, 
and  it  is  here  that  thought  acts.  Quantity  is  the  efficient  cause,  but  can- 
not become  active,  is  not  in  fact  fully  real  till  given  direction  by  quality. 
But  further,  the  quality  does  not,  like  the  quantity,  lose  itself  in  the  effect, 
and  it  alone  therefore  is  truly  creative,  is  alone  a  true  cause.  But  if  the 
thought  or  quality  element  is  always  determined  by  preceding  thoughts, 
we  have  not  yet  real  freedom,  and  therefore  not  yet  the  truest  cause.  For 
this  we  must  find  a  final  cause,  something  not  determined  by  the  preced- 
ing conditions.  The  possible  forms  of  final  cause,  conceived  as  acting  in 
time,  are  examined  and  found  contradictory  ;  the  decision  being  given  in 
favor  of  a  transcendental  thought,  [one  in  which  there  is  no  becoming, 
but  which  eternally  chooses  the  whole  universe.  The  book  is  provided 
with  an  excellent  analytical  table  of  contents,  and  is  well  summed  up  in 
the  concluding  chapter. 

L.  M.  SOLOMONS. 


The  History  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  :  Its  Metaphysical  and 
Logical  Formulations.  By  WILBUR  URBAN.  {Princeton  Contributions 
to  Philosophy.  Edited  by  ALEXANDER  T.  ORMOND,  Stuart  Professor  of 
Mental  Science  and  Logic.)  Princeton,  N.  J.,  The  University  Press, 
1899. — pp.  88. 

The  prefatory  note  informs  us  that  this  monograph  is  issued  as  the  first 
installment  of  Princeton  Contributions  to  Philosophy.  Other  parts  will  fol- 
low at  irregular  intervals.  On  general  principles,  one  is  inclined  to  look 
somewhat  askance  at  the  multiplication  of  such  series  of  publications,  the 
manifest  object  of  which  is  to  serve  as  the  organ  of  some  department  of  a 
particular  university  ;  but  the  present  monograph,  at  any  rate,  was  well 
worth  printing.  The  ground  covered  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  exactly 
new  ;  and  Dr.  Urban  makes  no  extreme  claims  to  originality  ;  but  this  is 
not,  by  any  means,  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  words  '  second-hand '  work. 
The  writer  has  his  subject  well  in  hand,  and  treats  it  all  the  more  clearly 
because  he  does  not  attempt  to  avoid  necessary  technicalities.  The 
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pamphlet  will  be  found  useful,  as  a  competent  resume  of  the  subject,  by  the 
general  student  of  philosophy  as  well  as  by  the  student  of  modern  logic. 

Dr.  Urban  says  :  "  The  following  essay  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  at- 
tempt to  show,  by  means  of  a  historical  study  of  the  development  of  the 
principle  of  Sufficient  Reason,  the  standpoint  occupied  by  the  modern 
German  logicians,  as  contrasted  with  the  epistemologists  of  the  metaphysical 
schools The  connexio  rerum  is  the  great  problem  of  meta- 
physics, the  connexio  idearum  the  last  question  of  logic  in  its  broadest 
sense,  and  in  no  way  have  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  been  so  subtly 
elucidated  as  in  the  critical  study  of  this  basal  principle  of  Sufficient  Rea- 
son." The  Pre-Leibnizians  are  treated  briefly  ;  and  Leibniz  himself,  of 
course,  in  considerable  detail.  The  ambiguity  of  Leibniz's  formulation  of 
the  principle  is  pointed  out,  an  ambiguity  which  lends  countenance,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  a  logical,  and,  on  the  other,  to  a  metaphysical  inter- 
pretation. The  following  historical  treatment  shows  ' '  that  the  succeeding 
movement  at  first  manifests  a  decided  trend  toward  the  metaphysical  side, 
to  be  replaced  in  more  modern  thought  by  the  reformation  of  the  logical 

point  of  view,  broadened  and  changed."  —     . 

\L>.  i\. 

The  following  books  have  also  been  received  : 
The  Theatcetus  of  Plato.    By  S.  W.  DYDE.    A  Translation  with  Introduction. 

Glasgow,  James  Maclehose  &  Sons,  1899. — pp.  viii,  173. 
The  Philosophy  of  Greece.     By  A.  W.  BENN.     London,  Grant  Richards, 

1898. — pp.  x,  308. 
History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.     By  W.  WINDELBAND.     Translated  by  H. 

E.   CUSHMAN.      New  York,   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,    1899. — PP-   xv» 

393- 
The  Moral  Order  of  the  World.     By  A.    B.   BRUCE.     New  York,  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  1899. — pp.  x,  431. 
Syllabus  of  Psychology.     By  JAMES  H.   HYSLOP.     New  York,  The  Mac- 

millan  Company;  Berlin,  Mayer  &  Miiller,  1899. — pp.  viii,  116. 
Syllabus  of  an  Introduction  to  Philosophy.     By  W.  T.  Marvin.     New  York, 

The  Macmillan  Company  ;  Mayer  &  Mtiller,  1899. — pp.  x,  279. 
Dionysos   and  Immortality.      By   B.    I.    WHEELER.      Boston   and  New 

York,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company  ;  Cambridge,  The  Riverside  Press, 

1899.— pp.  x,  67. 
Philosophy  of  History.     By  A.   H.   LLOYD.     Ann  Arbor,  George  Wahr, 

1899.— pp.  xix,  257. 
Spinozistic  Immortality.   By  G.  S.  FULLERTON.  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Publications  No.   3.    Philadelphia,  1899.     Ginn  &Co.,  Selling  Agents, 

Tremont  Place,  Boston. — pp.  x,  154. 
Social  Laws.     By  G.  TARDE.     Translated  by  H.  C.  WARREN,  with  Preface 

by  J.  M.  BALDWIN.     New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London, 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1899. — pp.  xi,  213. 
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Life  Beyond  Death.  By  MINOT  J.  SAVAGE.  New  York  and  London,  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1899. — pp.  xvi,  336. 

Roman  Festivals.  By  W.  WARDE  FOWLER.  London,  Macmillan  &  Co., 
Ltd.;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1899. — pp.  xii,373. 

A  History  of  Textual  Criticism.     By  MARVIN  R.  VINCENT.     New  York, 

The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1899. — pp. 

xii,  185. 
A  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine.     By  SHAILER  MATHEWS. 

New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1899. 

— pp.  xii,  218. 
The  Social  Philosophy  of  Rodbertus.     By  E.   C.   K.  CONNER.     London, 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1899. — 

pp.  xxiv,  209. 
The  Wider  View.     By  J.  M.  DANA.     New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Put- 

nam's  Sons,  1899. — pp.  xxx,  261. 
The  Evolution  of  General  Ideas.     By  TH.  RIBOT.     Translated  by  F.  A. 

WELBY.     Chicago,    The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.;  London,  Kegan 

Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  Ltd.,   1899. — pp.  xxii,  231. 

The  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Christianity.  By  JOHN  CAIRD.  With  Portrait 
and  Memoir  by  E.  CAIRD.  Glasgow,  James  Maclehose  &  Sons,  1899. 
— pp.  cxliv,  232  -f  viii,  297. 

Discourse  on  Method.  By  DBS  CARTES.  Translated  by  JOHN  VEITCH,  with 
Portrait.  Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1899. — pp.  vi,  87. 

Ideal  Suggestion  through  Mental  Photography.  By  HENRY  WOOD.  Bos- 
ton, Lee  &  Shepard,  1899. — pp.  xiv,  163. 

The  Political  Economy  of  Natural  Law.  By  HENRY  WOOD.  Boston,  Lee  & 
Shepard,  1899. — pp.  xii,  305. 

A  Manual  of  Psychology.  By  G.  F.  STOUT.  London,  W.  B.  Clive  ;  Nevr 
York,  Hinds  &  Noble,  1899. — pp.  xvi,  643. 

Alfred  Fouillees  psychischer  Monismus.  Von  MME.  DR.  DOROTHEE 
PASMANIK.  Bern,  C.  Sturzenegger,  1899. — pp.  vi,  86. 

Nietzsche  s  Stellung  zu  den  Grundfragen  der  Ethik  genetisch  dargestellt. 
VON  G.  A.  TIENES.  Bern,  C.  Sturzenegger,  1899. — pp.  ii,  150. 

Kanf  s  Kritik  der  reinenVernunft.  Von  KARL  VORLANDER.  Halle,  Otto 
Hendel,  1899. — pp.  839. 

Geschichte  der  neueren  deutschen  Philosophic  sett  Hegel.  Von  OTTO 
SIEBERT.  Gottingen,  Daudenhoech  u.  Ruprecht,  1898. — pp.  viii,  496. 

Wille  und  Erkenntnis.  Von  R.  SCHELLWIEN.  Hamburg,  Alfred  Janssen, 
1899. — pp.  iv,  122. 

Kurze  Erkl'drung  der  Ethik  von  Spinoza.  Von  RICHARD  WAHLE. 
Wien  u.  Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Braumiiller,  1899. — pp.  viii,  212. 
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Ander  Wende  des  Jahrhunderts.     Von  LUDWIG  STEIN.     Leipzig  u.  Tubin- 
gen, J.  C.  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck),  1899. — pp.  viii,  415. 
La  doctrine  de  Spinoza.     Par   £MILE  FERRIERE.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan — 

PP-  ix,  357- 
Sur  T  esthetique  et  la  morale.     Par  J.  P.  DURAND  (de  Gros).     Paris,  F61ix 

Alcan,  1900. — pp.  vi,  275. 
Lamarckiens  et  Darwinians.     Par  F.  LE  DANTEC.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan, 

1899.— pp.  iv,  191. 
Essai  critique  sur  f  hypothese  des  atomes.     Par  A.  HANNEQUIN.  Deuxieme 

edition.     Paris,  Alcan,  1899. — pp.  457. 
Cours   de    philosphie.      Par  D.   MERCIER.     Volume    IV.      Paris,   Felix 

Alcan,  1899. — pp.  xii,  371. 
Le  besoin  de  croire  et  le  besoin  de  savoir.     Par  B.  GANDEAU.     Paris,  Victor 

Retaux,  1899. — pp.  67. 
Les  principes    d'une  sociologie   objective.     Par  A.  COSTE.     Paris,*  Felix 

Alcan,  1899. — pp.  iv,  243. 
//  76°  Natalizio  di  Augusto  Conti.     SAC.    LUIGI   MANZONI.     Zagabria, 

Antonio  Scholz,  1898. — pp.  34. 
La  psicologia   contemporanea.     GUIDO  VILLA.     Torino,   Fratelli  Bocca, 

1899. — pp.  xv,  660. 
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NOTES. 

NATURALISM  AND  FREEDOM. 

• '  It  is"a  hard  thing  to  suppose  that  right  deductions  from  true  principles 
should  ever  end  in  consequences  which  cannot  be  maintained  or  made 
consistent. ' '  — Berkeley. 

A  reviewer  of  my  book  on  The  Foundations  of  Zoology,  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  while  pointing  out  that 
' '  even  if  we  are  automata,  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  we  may  become 
unconscious  automata,"  does  seem  to  fear  that,  if  we  are  automata,  we 
may  cease  to  be  reasonable  and  responsible  automata  ;  for  I  am  told  that 
there  is  an  "  old  old  contradiction  that  science  can  never  solve  ' '  between 
the  conception  of  mechanism  and  the  conception  of  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility. 

It  is  not  impatience  of  criticism,  but  the  importance  of  clear  notions, 
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which  leads  me  to  ask  space  in  your  pages  for  the  assertion  that  I  fail  to  see 
this  contradiction. 

I  am  aware  that  my  failure  to  discover  it  will  count  for  little,  although  I 
believe  that  I  am  here  at  one  with  many  thoughtful  naturalists. 

I  also  hold  the  zoologist  warranted  in  demanding  that  it  shall  not  be 
made  the  basis  of  criticism  until  its  existence  has  been  made  plain  and 
obvious. 

The  naturalist's  way  to  find  out  things,  about  himself  and  about  every- 
thing else,  is  to  discover  them,  and  not  to  deduce  them  from  mechanical 
principles,  or  philosophical  principles,  or  logical  principles,  or  principles  of 
any  sort ;  for  a  scientific  principle  is  nothing  more  than  a  statement  of  ob- 
served fact,  joined  to  reasonable  confidence — confidence  that  is  more  or 
less  reasonable  according  to  knowledge — that  the  future  will,  on  the  whole, 
be  essentially  like  the  past. 

As  I  did  not  deduce  my  consciousness  from  the  study  of  my  organic 
mechanism,  I  thoroughly  agree  with  my  critic  that  no  amount  of  ac- 
quaintance with  this  mechanism  can  possibly  show  that  I  am  not  conscious. 
All  it  can  show  is  that  my  consciousness  is  the  very  thing  which  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  my  mechanism  would  have  led  one  to  expect. 

The  same  evidence  convinces  me  that,  since  I  did  not  deduce  my  moral 
responsibility  and  the  value  of  my  reason  from  the  study  of  my  mechanism, 
no  amount  of  acquaintance  with  this  mechanism,  and  no  amount  of  ability 
to  '  predict '  how  it  may  be  expected  to  act  under  specified  conditions,  can 
show  that  I  am  not  reasonable  and  responsible. 

But  we  are  told  that,  even  if  we  admit  the  reality  of  the  feelings  which 
we  call  Judgment  and  Deliberation  and  Choice  and  Volition,  mechanical  ex- 
planations of  mind  are  inconsistent  with  freedom,  because  they  would  show 
that  these  feelings,  while  real  and  unquestionable  are  only  the  inefficient  ac- 
companiments of  the  action  of  the  machine. 

We  are  told  that  a  mere  machine  cannot  think,  or  at  any  rate  accomplish 
anything  by  thinking,  because  it  is  a  mere  machine  ;  but  a  machine  that 
thinks  and  chooses  and  acts  is  not  a  mere  machine,  but  a  thinking  machine, 
and  a  choosing  machine,  and  an  active  machine.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
mere  juggling  with  words  to  say  that  a  machine  that  thinks  and  chooses 
and  acts — if  there  be  such  a  machine — cannot  think  or  choose  or  act,  be- 
cause it  is  a  mere  machine. 

The  work  of  the  anatomist,  and  of  the  physiologist,  and  of  the  zoologist, 
is  to  study  our  organic  mechanism  and  its  history,  and  to  show,  so  far  as 
possible,  that  its  activity  is  neither  less  nor  more  than  one  who  knew  the 
data  might  have  expected. 

As  I  did  not  deduce  my  conviction  that  I  do  think  and  choose  and  act 
from  knowledge  of  this  mechanism,  I  fail  to  see  how  any  amount  of  ac- 
quaintance with  it  can  show  that  I  do  not  do  what  I  know  that  I  do. 

All  that  it  can  show  is  that  I  do  nothing  that  might  not  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  as  I  try  to  be  a  reasonable  creature,  and  to  do  what  is  expected 
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from  me,  I  fail  to  see  how  proof  that  I  succeed  can  show  that  I  do  not  suc- 
ceed. I  am  utterly  unable  to  put  myself  in  the  place  of  those  who  hold 
that  proof  that  my  mind  is  mechanical  is  proof  that  it  is  useless. 

It  may,  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary,  be  true  that,  when  I  perform  an 
action  because  my  reason  approves  it,  neither  the  performance  of  the  action 
nor  the  approval  of  my  reason  is  anything  more  than  an  exhaustive  knowl- 
edge of  my  mechanism  might  have  led  one  to  expect ;  and  if  it  follows  that 
my  action  is  necessary  or  inevitable,  and  must  take  place,  or  will  take 
place,  whether  my  reason  approve  it  or  not,  reason  would  seem  to  be  use- 
less. But  I  cannot  see  that  this  should  follow,  for  I  fail  to  see  how  or 
why  proof  that  my  reason  is  mechanical,  and  no  more  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  my  structure,  should  be  inconsistent  with  my  confidence 
in  its  value. 

What  I  object  to  is  the  statement,  by  my  critic,  that  our  reason  has 
' '  been  developed  by  selection. "  As  I  understand  the  naturalist,  what  he 
asserts  is  that  it  has  been  developed  in  accordance  with  the  mechanical 
principle  of  selection.  The  question  by  what,  or  by  whom,  it  has  been  de- 
veloped is  such  a  different  matter  that  only  confusion  of  ideas  can  come 
from  failure  to  perceive  the  difference. 

W.  K.  BROOKS. 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 

REJOINDER. 

If  Professor  Brooks  will  refer  again  to  the  review  he  criticizes,  he  will  see 
that  the  contradiction  spoken  of  was  not  between  "the  conception  of 
mechanism  and  the  conception  of  freedom  or  responsibility,"  which  may 
certainly  be  kept  from  conflicting  if  they  are  referred  to  different  realms  ; 
but  between  mechanism  and  the  interference  of  an  outside  cause  with 
mechanism.  It  is  the  difficulty,  not  of  supposing  a  machine  to  think  and 
choose  and  act,  but  of  supposing  that  the  thought  and  choice  of  the  machine 
enter  into  the  series  of  mechanical  causes.  This  is  a  time-worn  problem 
whose  solution  has  been  attempted  in  many  ways  ;  and  Professor  Brooks 
did  not  seem  to  the  reviewer  to  face  it  definitely,  which  was  a  disappoint- 
ment. 

As  regards  the  last  paragraph  in  Professor  Brooks 's  communication,  what 
I  really  said  in  the  review  was  not  that  reason  had  been  developed  by 
selection,  but  that  "  the  nervous  structures  and  processes  to  which  human 
reason  corresponds  ' '  had  been  developed  by  selection.  I  did  not  mean  to 
personify  selection  in  this  statement,  and  am  perfectly  willing  to  adopt  the 
phrase  "in  accordance  with  the  mechanical  principle  of  selection. " 

MARGARET  FLOY  WASHBURN. 
WELLS  COLLEGE. 

The  Revue  de  metaphysique  et  de  morale  has  taken  the  lead  in  arranging 
for  an  international  Congress  of  philosophy  in  connection  with  the  exposi- 
tion to  be  held  at  Paris  next  summer.  Already  the  support  of  the  most 
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eminent  philosophers  in  France  has  been  secured,  as  well  as  the  aid  and 
cooperation  of  many  distinguished  foreign  thinkers.  The  president  of  the 
committee  of  organization  is  M.  E.  Boutroux,  Professor  of  the  history  of 
modern  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  its  secretary,  M.  Xavier  Leon, 
editor  of  the  Revue  de  metaphysique  et  de  morale.  It  is  proposed  to  divide 
the  Congress  into  four  sections,  as  follows  :  (i)  General  philosophy  and 
metaphysics  ;  (2)  moral  philosophy  ;  (3)  logic  and  the  history  of  the  sci- 
ences ;  (4)  history  of  philosophy.  A  provisional  list  of  the  topics  which 
may  be  considered  in  each  section  is  also  published  with  the  committee's 
general  announcement.  The  Congress  will  meet  at  Paris  from  the  2d  to 
the  7th  of  August.  Those  who  expect  to  attend  the  Congress  or  to  take 
part  in  its  meetings,  are  requested  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  secre- 
tary, M.  Xavier  Leon,  rue  des  Mathurins,  Paris.  Membership  in  any  one 
of  the  sections  requires  a  payment  of  10  francs. 

The  fourth  international  congress  of  psychology  will  be  held,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  French  government,  in  the  Palais  des  Congres  of  the  Paris 
Exposition,  from  Monday  the  2oth  to  the  25th  of  August,  1900.  The  first 
international  reunion  of  psychologists  was  held  during  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1889,  and  resulted  in  periodical  meetings  with  a  permanent  organization. 
The  second  congress  met  in  London,  in  1 892,  and  the  third,  which  arranged 
the  organization  of  the  coming  meeting,  in  Munich  in  1 896.  The  congress 
appeals  to  all  who,  for  any  reason,  are  interested  in  the  study  of  the  human 
mind.  ' '  Professors  of  philosophy,  physiologists,  physicians,  students  of 
law  and  naturalists,  each  in  their  own  way  and  with  different  methods, 
study  the  thought  of  man  ;  ought  they  not  to  derive  profit  and  pleasure  from 
mutual  acquaintance  ?' '  The  French  organizing  committee  insist  especially 
on  the  success  of  the  preceding  congresses,  with  the  benefits  resulting  in 
psychological  studies.  The  president  of  the  committee  is  Professor  Ribot, 
the  vice-president,  Dr.  Charles  Richet,  and  the  secretary,  Dr.  Pierre  Janet. 
The  international  reputation  of  the  presidents  of  sections  will  also  show  the 
efficient  preparation  which  is  being  made  for  the  work  of  the  congress. 
Section  I. — Psychology  in  its  relations  with  anatomy  and  physiology.  Pres- 
ident, Dr.  M.  Duval,  professor  of  histology,  Paris.  II. — Introspective  psy- 
chology in  its  relations  with  philosophy.  Professor  G.  Seailles,  of  the  Sor- 
bonne. III. — Experimental  and  psycho-physical  psychology.  M.  A.  Binet, 
Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory,  Paris.  IV. — Pathologic  psychol- 
ogy and  psychiatry.  Dr.  Magnan  of  the  Asile  Sainte-Anne.  V. — Psychol- 
ogy of  hypnotism,  suggestion,  and  allied  questions.  Professor  Bernheim, 
of  Nancy.  VI. — Social  and  criminal  psychology.  M.  Tarde,  Department 
of  Statistics.  Paris.  VII. — Animal  and  comparative  psychology,  anthro- 
pology, ethnology.  Professor  Delage,  of  the  Sorbonne. 

All  persons,  including  ladies,  who  interest  themselves  in  the  develop- 
ment of  psychological  knowledge  are  admitted  to  the  congress.  The  card 
of  membership  is  20  francs  ;  it  gives  admission  also  to  various  teaching 
institutions,  museums,  laboratories,  hospitals,  and  to  special  meetings  which 
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may  be  held.  The  members  of  the  congress  will  receive  the  journal  of  the 
congress,  the  programme  of  sessions  and  a  copy  of  the  official  reports. 
Besides  the  meetings  of  the  separate  sections,  there  will  be  general  ses- 
sions. English,  German,  and  Italian  may  be  used  as  well  as  French  ;  each 
communication  is  limited  to  twenty  minutes.  Members  who  wish  to  pre- 
sent communications  should  give  timely  notice  and  in  no  case  later  than 
January  I,  1900,  by  which  date  they  should  send  the  secretary  the  title 
of  their  paper  with  a  summary  not  longer  than  two  printed  pages  ;  the 
summaries  are  to  be  printed  and  distributed  before  the  session  at  which 
the  paper  is  to  be  presented.  An  exhibition  of  documents  and  instru- 
ments of  precision  relating  to  psychology  will  be  connected  with  the  con- 
gress. Persons  desiring  to  present  such  documents  or  instruments  are 
asked  to  give  notice  as  promptly  as  possible.  A  complete  program  of  the 
congress  will  be  sent  to  those  who  apply  for  membership. 

The  American  members  of  the  Comite  de  Propagande  are  Professors 
Mark  Baldwin  of  Princeton  University  ;  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity, Worcester,  Massachusetts  ;  William  James  of  Harvard  ;  and  E.  B. 
Titchener  of  Cornell. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Leuba,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  has  prepared  a  card  catalogue 
of  the  periodical  literature  of  psychology  and  related  subjects  which  covers 
the  years  from  1860  to  1899.  In  all,  about  forty  magazines  have  been  in- 
cluded, and  the  catalogue  numbers  about  10,000  cards.  The  classifica- 
tion is  by  subjects  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The  cost  of  printing 
such  a  catalogue  would  necessarily  be  very  great ;  but  Dr.  Leuba  offers,  if 
a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  be  found,  to  furnish  mimeographed  copies 
in  a  clear  hand  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  articles  etc.,  in  some  of  the  current  philo- 
sophical journals  : 

MIND  No.  32  (October)  :  S.  H.  Hodgson,  Psychological  Philosophies  ; 
F.  Tonnies,  Philosophical  Terminology  (II)  ;  G.  M.  Stratton,  The  Spatial 
Harmony  of  Sight  and  Touch  ;  B.  McEiven,  Are  Mathematical  Judgments 
Synthetical  ?  Reviews  of  Ehrenfels'  System  der  Werttheorie,  Durand  de 
Gros's  Apercus  de  taxinomie,  and  Miinsterberg's  Psychology  and  Life. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS  VOL.  X.,  No.  i :  H.  Sidg- 
•wick,  The  Relation  of  Ethics  to  Sociology  ;  7.  Davidson,  American  De- 
mocracy as  a  Religion  ;  C.  S.  Delias,  The  Moral  Aspect  of  Consumption  ; 
T.  O.  Smith,  The  Ethics  of  Religious  Conformity  ;  F.  A.  Henry,  The 
Futility  of  the  Kantian  Doctrine  of  Ethics  ;  John  McCunn,  The  Peace  that 
Cometh  of  Understanding  ;  IV.  M.  Salter,  Does  Political  Compulsion  Need 
to  be  Justified;  —  Reviews  of  Wallace's  Natural  Theology  and  Ethics, 
Patten's  Development  of  English  Thought,  of  Campbell's  Religion  in 
Greek  Literature,  and  other  recent  books. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  VI.,  6.  :  J.  H.  Leuba,  Griesbach's  Method  of 
Determining  Fatigue  ;  G.  B.  Germann,  The  /Esthesiometric  Method  as  a 
Measure  of  Mental  Fatigue ;  W.  P.  Montague,  A  Plea  for  Soul-sub- 
stance ;  H.  Dames,  The  Growth  of  Voluntary  Control  ;  T.  P.  Bailey, 
Ethological  Psychology  :  G.  V.  N.  Dearborn,  Sensational  Attributes  and 
Sensation  ;  M.  F.  Washburn,  After  Images. 

VlERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT  FUR  WISSENSCHAFTLICHE  PHILOSOPHIE,  XXIII., 

4  : — Eugen  Posch,  Ausgangspunkte  zu  eines,  Theorie  der  Zeitvorstellung  ; 
A.  Dunges,  Die  Zelle  als  Individuum  ;  A.  Vierkandt ;  Bemerkungen  zur 
Frage  des  sittlichen  Fortschritts  der  Menschheit : — Reviews  of  Liebmann's 
Gedanken  und  Thatsachen,  Naville's  Le  libre  arbitre,  Kronenberg's 
Moderne  Philosophen,  and  other  recent  books. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  PSYCHOLOGIE  UND  PHYSIOLOGIE  DER  SINNESORGANE, 
XXI.,  6  : — A.  Peck,  Psychiatrische  Beitrage  zur  Psychologic  des  Rhythmus 
und  Reimes ;  R.  A.  Reddingius,  Die  Fixation ;  R.  Simon,  Ueber  die 
Wahrnehmung  von  Helligkietsunterschieden:  XXII.,  i  :  L.  IV.  Stern,  Die 
Wahrnehmung  von  Tonveranderung  ;  L.  IV,  Stern,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  differ- 
entiellen  Psychologic  des  Urtheilens  ;  M.  Sachs  and  R.  Wlassik,  Die  optische 
Localization  der  Medianebene ;  Discussions  on  Groos's  Die  Spiele  des 
Menschen,  and  De  Fleury's  Introduction  a  la  medicine  de  T  esprit. 

REVUE  PHILOSOPHIQUE  XXIV.,  n  : — G.  Milhaud,  Mathematique  et 
philosophic  ;  G.  Richard,  La  responsabilit6  et  les  Equivalents  de  la  peine  ; 
R.  de  la  Grasserie,  Des  mouvements  alternants  des  idees  reve!6s  par  les 
mots: — Reviews  of  Hodgson's  Metaphy sic  of  Experience,  Lalande's  La  dis- 
solution opposee  a  revolution,  Ladd's  Theory  of  Reality,  Wenzel's  Gemen- 
schaft  und  Personlichkeit,  and  other  current  literature. 

REVUE  NEO-SCOLASTIQUE,    VI.  4  :  P.  M.  De  Munnynck,  L'hypothese 

scientifique  ;  N.  Kaufmann,  La  finalit6  dans  1'ordre  moral  ;  D.  Mercier, 

La  notion  de  la  v6rite  ;   E.    Van  Roey,   L' influence  du  Kantisme  sur  la 

theologie  protestante  ;  F.  Descamps,  Quelques  opinions  sur  la  sociologie  a 

Tuniversite  de  Berlin  ;  M.  DeWulf,  Chronique  philosophique. 

REVUE  DE  METAPHYSIQUE  ETDE  MORALE,  VII,  6  : — Ch.  Dunan,  De- 
terminisme  et  contingence  ;  B.  Russell,  Sur  les  axiomes  de  la  geom6trie  ; 
E.  Le  Roy,  Science  et  philosophic  ;  D.  Parodi,  La  philosophic  de  Vacherot, 
— Discussion  :  A.  Naville,  Pourl'  histoire  \E.  Chartier,  Valeur  morale  de 
la  joie  d'apres  Spinoza. 
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SOCIETY   AND   THE    INDIVIDUAL.1 

THE  century  now  drawing  to  a  close  can  be  characterized  in 
no  way  better  than  by  saying  that  it  has  been  a  century 
devoted  to  the  study  of  nature.  Whether  we  look  at  the  spirit 
that  has  animated  the  choicest  sons  of  the  century,  or  at  the 
achievements  that  stand  out  sharpest  from  the  general  level  of 
their  accomplishments,  we  see  that  their  noblest  enthusiasm  has 
been  an  enthusiasm  for  -nature,  their  most  signal  success  the 
success  of  coaxing  from  nature  her  secrets  and  then  of  exacting 
from  her  a  willing  service.  And  it  is  not  merely  the  Daltons  and 
the  Faradays,  the  Helmholtzes  and  the  Lord  Kelvins,  the  Dar- 
wins  and  the  Huxleys,  the  Edisons  and  the  Roentgens,  that  have 
given  this  age  its  scientific  character.  These  are  only  the  leaders 
of  a  mighty  organized  force  of  workers.  The  rank  and  file,  their 
name  is  legion. 

And  as  we  stand  near  the  threshold  of  a  new  century  and  look 
forward  to  see  what  it  shall  be,  we  can  fortunately  perceive  no 
indication  of  an  abatement  in  this  scientific  interest.  Every  vic- 
tory won  but  whets  the  appetite  for  further  aggression  into  the 
unknown  territories  of  nature.  But,  while  natural  science  will 
thus  in  all  human  likelihood  steadily  push  forward  her  bound- 
aries, it  seems  as  if  a  formidable  rival  had  appeared  on  the  field, 
and  were  threatening  to  relegate  her  to  a  second  rank  as  a  twen- 
tieth century  enthusiasm.  Not  that  the  twentieth  century  man 
will  love  nature  less,  but  that  he  will  love  something  else  more. 

1  An  Inaugural  Address  delivered  at  Cornell  University,  November  3,  1899,  upon 
he  author's  assumption  of  his  duties  as  Sage  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
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That  something  is  also  an  environment  into  which  man  is  born — 
an  environment  as  indispensable  to  his  very  being  as  the  air  he 
breathes  or  the  sunshine  from  which  he  draws  his  vigor.  This 
other  environment  is  the  society  of  his  fellows. 

And  small  wonder  that  this  society  should  become  the  object 
of  scientific  enquiry.  For  all  workers,  scientific  and  otherwise, 
get  their  stimulus  from  the  social  forces  that  play  about  them, 
unregarded  though  they  be.  Take  away  all  final  reference  to 
the  joys  that  come  to  a  man  in  his  social  life,  and  you  have  cut 
the  very  nerve  of  his  activity.  You  make  it  vain  for  him  to  rise 
up  early,  to  sit  up  late,  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrow.  Look  for  a 
moment  at  the  social  reference  in  all  scientific  labor.  Suppose 
we  had  no  scientific  collaborators  in  our  community  to  consult 
and  to  work  with,  no  scientific  journals  to  read  and  to  contribute 
to,  no  friends  in  the  distance  engaged  in  the  same  search  that 
engrosses  us,  no  ultimate  scientific  consensus  in  prospect  to 
give  to  our  work  the  "perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove." 
Apart  from  the  question  whether  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
the  specialist  ever  to  have  become  interested  in  his  work,  let  us 
ask  him  whether  he  could  have  the  heart  to  continue  one  day 
plying  the  microscope  and  shaking  test-tubes.  If  we  examine 
carefully  the  material  objects  of  our  immediate  interests,  we  shall 
find  that  their  attractiveness  is  not  their  own.  They  shine  in  a 
reflected  light  which  proceeds  originally  from  the  point  where 
converging  human  desires  are  focussed.  It  is  in  the  light  of 
society  that  we  see  light. 

And  not  only  is  it  true  that  we  get  our  scientific  and  other  ap- 
preciations, as  it  were  by  infection,  from  our  social  environment. 
We  take  our  scientific  discoveries  and  apply  them  in  social  service. 
The  pure  man  of  science  may  scorn  to  cherish,  as  a  motive  in  his 
research,  the  hope  that  what  he  may  discover  can  be  turned  to 
practical  uses.  But  if  he  does,  he  is  only  doing  in  a  noble  way 
what  the  miser  does  in  his  ignoble  way  :  he  turns  what  is  at  large 
valued  as  a  means  into  an  end  in  itself.  Science  has  arisen  in 
answer  to  a  problem  the  human  race  had  to  face,  and  still  has 
to  solve,  the  problem  how  to  control  the  forces  of  the  universe 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  serve  human  purposes.  The 
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problem  once  raised,  an  individual  here  and  there  may  work  on 
merely  from  interest  in  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  thus  we  have 
purely  scientific  curiosity.  But  whatever  may  be  the  attitude  of 
the  single  investigator,  the  attitude  of  the  larger  world  is  un- 
mistakable. Mankind  in  general  will  never  lose  sight  of  the 
final  use  to  which  scientific  knowledge  is  put.  No  matter  how 
important  a  discovery  may  be  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of 
view,  it  will  attract  only  a  momentary  attention  unless  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  of  some  practical  use.  And  after  all,  practical  use 
'Is  in  the  last  analysis  social  use.  Steam  and  electricity  are 
not  private  but  public  servants,  and  even  dynamite  is  best  known 
as  the  means  whereby  a  certain  class  of  social  theorists  endeavor 
to  enforce  their  views  of  the  social  question. 

This  society,  from  which  we  get  our  incentive  to  work,  and  to 
which  we  return  with  our  accomplished  work  as  a  free-will  offer- 
ing— what  is  it  ?  What  its  origin  ?  What  its  claims  on  me 
and  my  claims  on  it  ?  Whence  the  justice  of  these  claims  ? 

Answers  have  not  been  wanting  to  these  questions.  An  ex- 
amination of  these  answers  will  disclose  two  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent and  seemingly  irreconcilable  views  of  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  society.  That  there  should  be  these  two  types  of 
answers  should  not  be  surprising  ;  for  there  are  two  factors  that 
the  problem  requires  to  have  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  ad- 
justment is  always  easiest  when  one  of  the  factors  is  made  of 
prime  importance  and  the  other  recklessly  subordinated  to  it. 
Thus  we  have  what  in  the  history  of  social  science  has  been 
called  'individualism,'  and  what  for  the  purposes  of  this  evening  I 
shall  venture  to  call  '  communism.' l  Individualism  takes  the  in- 
dividual as  the  dominating  factor,  and  society  is  adjusted  to  it  by 
being  considered  its  mere  creature.  Communism  takes  society  as 
the  dominating  factor,  and  the  individual  is  adjusted  to  it  by 
being  sacrificed.  Let  us  dwell  somewhat  in  detail  upon  these 
conflicting  views,  and  see  whether  either  solves  the  problem 
satisfactorily. 

Individualism,  then,  looks  upon  society  as  an  aggregate  of  in- 

1 1  am  aware  that,  in  employing  this  word  in  this  sense,  I  am  departing  somewhat 
from  the  authorized  usage. 
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dependent  units,  the  units  being  each  individual  person.  This 
aggregation  of  the  units  is  considered  as  being,  somehow  or  other, 
more  or  less  useful  as  a  means  to  the  full  realization  of  the  indi- 
vidual's aims,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  desires.  But  though 
thus  useful  as  a  means,  society  is  regarded  as  being  merely  a 
means.  Everything  that  a  man  does  in  society,  it  is  held,  must 
find  its  justification  ultimately  in  its  conduciver^ss  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  doer  as  an  end  in  himself,  apart  from  all  else.  This 
view  in  social  science  and  in  ethics  is  the  counterpart  of  atomism 
in  natural  science,  and  can  best  be  illustrated  by  it.  The  atom  is 
thought  of  as  an  absolutely  independent  entity.  The  rest  of  the 
universe  might  be  destroyed  without  the  impairment  of  the  in- 
tegrity, without  the  loss  of  a  single  essential  feature,  of  the  atom. 
It  may  take  many  atoms  to. make  a  universe,  but  it  takes  only 
one  atom  to  make  an  atom.  In  combining  with  other  atoms  to 
form  a  world,  it  simply  enters  into  an  external  partnership  with 
them.  In  this  partnership  the  liability  of  each  atom  is  strictly 
limited  to  the  capital  it  invests  in  the  corporation,  and  that  capi- 
tal seems  to  be  little  more  than  its  constant  presence  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  firm.  Should  the  firm  ever  go  to  pieces,  the  atom 
forfeits  merely  its  share  in  the  joint  sittings.  It  has  an  inherent, 
inalienable  proprietorship  in  everything  else  it  ever  possessed. 
Now  in  this  description,  replace  atoms  by  persons,  universe  by 
society,  and  you  have  the  typical  form  of  ethical  and  sociolog- 
ical individualism.  This  doctrine  asserts  that  there  is  a  core  of 
selfhood  in  each  person,  which  is  not  constituted  by  relation  to 
anything  else  outside.  It  is  in  this  "  caput  mortuum  of  intrinsi- 
cality,"  as  it  has  been  called,  that  the  individual's  natural  rights 
reside — hence  their  inalienability.  It  is  also  in  this  heart  of  his 
selfhood  that  all  the  principles  which  actuate  him  in  his 
conduct  are  found.  These  principles  may  prompt  in  the  first 
instance  to  utter  disregard  of  others,  or  they  may  lead  to  beneficent 
action.  But  whatever  their  outcome,  they  aim  at  self-satis- 
faction. 

The  most  famous  form  of  this  view  is  that  advocated  by 
Hobbes  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  phrase  '  social  contract ' 
suggests  exactly  the  way  in  which,  according  to  the  Hobbist 
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school  of  thinkers,  the  community  and  its  powers  have  arisen. 
Man's  original  state,  according  to  Hobbes,  was  one  in  which  he 
was  absolutely  regardless  of  the  interests  of  others.  He  was 
bent  upon  the  satisfaction  of  his  purely  selfish  desires ;  he  knew 
nothing  of  obligations  and  duties — in  fact,  obligation  and  duties 
had  no  existence  in  the  *  state  of  nature.'  It  is  true  that  in 
other  men  one  encountered  obstacles  to  the  realization  of  one's 
wishes,  but  these  obstacles  constituted  no  moral  restraint,  any 
more  than  a  rugged  mountain  is  a  moral  impediment  in  the 
path  of  the  traveller.  The  traveller  must  reckon  with  the  moun- 
tain ;  he  must  take  whatever  means  he  has  at  his  disposal  to  sur- 
mount it ;  but  its  existence  is  to  him  nothing  but  a  brute  fact  to 
be  dealt  with  as  summarily  as  possible.  He  must  get  the  best 
of  it,  come  what  may  to  the  mountain.  According  to  extreme 
individualism,  this  was  in  the  beginning  exactly  the  relation  of 
every  man  to  every  other  man.  The  other  man  existed.  That 
was  a  fact  not  to  be  gainsaid.  But  he  was  merely  a  fact  to  be 
reckoned  with,  not  a  person  to  be  consulted.  If  he  did  not  fall 
in  with  his  neighbor's  ways  and  his  neighbor's  wishes,  he  must 
be  got  rid  of  without  scruple.  But  all  men  were  equally  intent 
upon  their  ends,  and,  desiring  much  the  same  things,  they  in- 
evitably fell  into  a  state  of  war,  '  the  war  of  all  against  each  and 
each  against  all.'  However,  since  this  universal  Ishmaelitism,  with 
every  man's  hand  against  his  neighbor,  resulted  in  ruin  to  the 
welfare  of  each,  it  came  to  be  seen  that  this  absolute  aloofness  of 
interests  did  not  pay.  A  man  could  get  more  of  his  own  way 
by  sacrificing  a  part  of  it,  than  by  trying  to  get  it  all  and  failing 
to  get  any.  A  half  loaf  got  is  better  than  a  whole  loaf  lost. 
When  once  this  insight  was  gained,  men  said  one  to  another : 
'  Go  to,  let  us  make  a  compact ;  let  each  agree  to  forego  some 
of  the  objects  of  his  desire  in  order  to  obtain  as  compensation 
the  support  of  his  fellows  in  gaining  other  objects,  and  the  counte- 
nance of  .his  fellows  in  keeping  and  enjoying  them.'  Society  is 
thus  merely  a  quid  pro  quo,  the  quo  being  security  in  individual 
enjoyment. 

Such,  according  to  individualism,  is  the  genesis  of  society  ;  but, 
of  course,  after  it  had  once  sprung  up,  it  showed  the  same  per- 
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verse  tendency1  already  alluded  to,  which  every  means  shows  of 
becoming  an  end  in  itself.  The  state,  originally  merely  a  tool  to 
be  used  by  the  individual,  becomes  a  master  and  a  despot.  The ' 
individual,  having  formed  the  habit  of  ceding  to  the  state  his  free- 
dom in  some  points,  gets  so  confirmed  in  this  habit,  that  he  some- 
times forgets  that  he  ever  had  any  freedom.  What  was  at  first  a 
reasonable,  because  a  selfish  surrender,  with  carefully  marked 
conditions,  becomes  at  last  an  unconditional  surrender.  Thus, 
whole-souled  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  the  community  should 
be  looked  on  as  a  bad  habit  of  excess,  which  has  developed  out 
of  a  selfish  willingness  to  give  in  to  the  other  man,  if  only  he  will 
give  in  to  me  in  return.  This  habit  of  looking  to  another  to  find 
out  what  we  should  do  is  the  essence  of  conscience.  Now,  for 
such  individualism,  all  this  elaborate  fabric  of  compact  and  habit 
is,  let  me  repeat,  only  a  convenient  superstructure  raised  upon  the 
bed-rock  foundation  of  the  irresponsible  private  self.  Such,  then, 
is  the  extreme,  but  for  that  very  reason,  typical,  form  of  individ- 
ualism in  social  theory. 

The  ordinary  Anglo-Saxon  man  of  to-day  is  pretty  much  of 
an  individualist ;  not  extreme,  it  is  true,  but  this  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  not  thought  things  out  very  far.  His  in- 
dividualism has  a  corrective  in  his  unreflecting  loyalty  to  family 
and  to  church,  to  party  and  to  nation.  But  the  fact  that  a  man 
holds  one  view  and  partly  acts  upon  it,  and  then  at  other  times 
acts  as  if  he  held  another  view,  is  hardly  a  proof  that  in  theory 
at  any  rate  he  is  superior  to  the  limitations  of  either  view.  Our 
vague  talk  about  natural  and  inalienable  rights,  and  about  the  in- 
justice of  government  without  the  consent  of  the  governed,  our 
rough  and  ready  distinction  between  egoism  and  altruism,  our 
habit  of  dealing  individually  with  paupers,  our  ordinary  evangel- 

JIt  will  be  noticed  that  here  I  pass  from  Hobbes's  view  of  the  origin  of  society, 
to  a  view,  not  Hobbes's,  of  its  present  authority,  a  view,  however,  more  consistent 
with  such  an  origin  than  Hobbes's  way  of  regarding  the  right  of  sovereignty,  once 
conceded,  as  being  inalienable.  The  way  of  putting  what  follows  in  this  paragraph 
is  of  course  more  evolutionary  than  Hobbes's  theory  could  have  been  over  two  centuries 
ago,  even  if  he  had  not  strangely  enough  used  his  theory  to  support  the  absolute  right 
of  the  sovereign  power.  In  all  this  discussion,  I  have  taken  for  granted  that  indi- 
vidualism is  combined  with  hedonism  ;  this  assumption  is  not  necessary,  of  course, 
and  is  made  only  for  simplicity  of  treatment. 
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ical  insistence  upon  personal  salvation  as  if  the  soul  to  be  saved 
were  a  thing  apart — all  this  is  but  an  indication  that  an  individ- 
ualistic theory  of  man  is  held  in  a  fairly  uncompromising  way, 
even  though  at  the  same  time  another  theory  may  also  be  enter- 
tained by  the  same  popular  thinkers  in  their  lavish  intellectual 
hospitality. 

The  theory  of  knowledge  also,  as  well  as  the  theory  of  prac- 
tical life,  may  take  on  an  individualistic  form,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  find  philosophical  representatives  of  a  consistently  carried  out 
individualism  in  this  sphere.  For  instance,  one  can  hardly  go 
wrong  in  calling  Kant  an  extremist  in  this  regard.  For  Kant, 
each  man — equipped  as  he  is  with  a  complete  apparatus  for  turn- 
ing into  an  object  of  knowledge  any  impression  made  upon  him 
by  the  unknown  world  lying  outside  of  the  circumference  of  his 
selfhood — knows  his  phenomenal  world,  thus  constructed,  with  a 
knowledge  all  his  own  and  absolutely  incommunicable  to  other 
beings,  whether  they  be  equipped  similarly  or  diversely.  Sup- 
posing there  were  only  one  thinking  being,  and  that  one  were 
Kant,  he  should  find,  if  Kant's  theoretical  philosophy  were  true, 
no  difficulty  in  living  the  same  clock-work  cognitive  life  which 
Kant  actually  lived.  There  would  be  for  him  the  same  external 
phenomenal  world  of  stars  and  flowers,  of  food  and  drink,  of  up- 
right biped  bimane  bodies  emitting  intelligible  sounds  and  organ- 
izing themselves  into  classes,  taking  their  due  places  in  the  lec- 
turer's own  form  of  space  and  time,  and  letting  the  words  of 
Kant  fall  upon  their  ears  in  learned  discourse  on  the  critical  in- 
dividualistic theory  of  knowledge — all  this  without  there  being 
any  intelligence,  other  than  Kant's,  organic  to  these  listening 
bodies.  Their  listening,  of  course,  would  not  be  true  listening, 
but  merely  the  assumption  of  a  physical  attitude  that  Kant  only 
by  metonymy  would  have  a  right  to  call  the  attitude  of  attention. 
As  epistemologically  individualistic  as  Kant's,  was  the  view  of 
Leibniz,  whose  monad  or  personal  consciousness  is  a  little  world 
all  to  itself,  a  chamber  absolutely  isolated  from  the  large  world 
without,  and  yet  hung  with  pictures  representing  the  events  of 
that  larger  world.  The  self's  knowledge  is  thus  regarded  as  all 
his  own.  So  it  is  in  most  of  the  systems  in  which  representation 
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and  not  presentation  of  the  outer  world  is  the  means  of  knowl- 
edge. And  how  prevalent  this  representationism  is  !  A  little 
physics  and  a  little  psycho-physics  are  enough  to  discredit  for 
the  naive  consciousness  the  naive  view  that  I  really  see  the  light 
that  plays  at  this  moment  on  your  faces.  Now  in  psychology 
and  in  physics  the  denial  that  I  can  see  this  light  is  a  harmless, 
because  true  statement  that  the  external  stimulus  which  causes 
a  sensation  is  not  homogeneous  with  the  sensation  it  causes.  But 
jump  immediately  from  this  truth  to  the  philosophized  generaliza- 
tion that,  because  all  sensations  are  unique  to  the  mind  that  senses 
them,  therefore  that  mind  is  entirely  shut  up  within  itself,  and  can- 
not get  out  of  the  confines  of  its  subjectivity,  and  you  do  what 
you  have  excellent  precedent  for  doing,  but  no  justification  for  all 
that.  Was  it  not  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  who  said  that,  when  A 
and  B  talk  together,  there  are  really  six  persons  engaged  in  that 
conversation,  namely,  A  as  he  really  is,  A  as  he  appears  to  him- 
self, and  A  as  he  appears  to  B  ?  B,  by  the  same  multiplication  of 
himself,  of  course,  furnishes  the  other  three  parties  to  this  hexago- 
nal colloquy.  This  witticism  hits  off  exactly  the  epistemological 
individualism  of  many  a  man  of  culture. 

So  much  for  individualism.  Standing  in  opposition  to  this 
theory  is  the  doctrine  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling 
by  the  name  '  communism.'  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  in- 
dividual is  a  means,  society  the  end.  I  do  not  here  refer  to 
anything  and  everything  that  has  chosen  to  call  itself  '  socialism/ 
Much  of  .what  goes  by  this  name  is  merely  the  emphatic  assertion 
that  it  is  only  by  joint  action,  supervised  and  directed  by  the 
external  social  organization  as  a  whole,  that  an  individual  as  such 
can  get  his  fullest  satisfaction.  And  thus,  in  making  society  a 
means,  though  it  be  an  indispensable  means,  at  bottom  such  social- 
ism is  nothing  but  individualism.  This  is  likely  to  be  the  case 
with  most  of  modern  utilitarian  systems.  "The  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  "  may  be,  and  strictly  speaking  must  be, 
a  standard  only  for  individualistic  ethics.  So  long  as  the  end 
aimed  at  is  happiness  as  personal  pleasure,  it  makes  no  difference 
how  many  persons  you  take  into  your  scheme.  You  bring  them 
.  in  simply  as  numerable  units.  And  it  is  an  infallible  mark  of  indi- 
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vidualism  when  quantity  and  number  are  the  highest  categories 
a  theory  uses.  Now  the  very  essence  of  pure  communism,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  assertion  that  the  individual  must  subordinate 
himself  wholly  to  the  community.  An  illustration  that  will  make 
communism  intelligible  may  be  found  in  a  machine  with  subordi- 
nated mechanical  detail.  The  detail  has  no  worth  of  its  own. 
Neither  the  mainspring  nor  the  escapement  wheel  of  a  watch 
has  in  the  watch  any  value  except  as  a  mere  element  in  the  com- 
plete time-piece.  All  worth  is  centered  in  the  machine  as  a  whole. 
The  only  question  pertinent  to  the  part  is  whether  it  does  its  share 
of  the  work  of  the  whole.  If  it  does,  it  gets  a  quasi-recognition 
of  value,  but  that  is  merely  a  reflection  from  the  value  of  the 
whole.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  part  does  not  do  its  work 
well,  it  can  be  replaced,  not  only  without  loss,  but  even  with  ad- 
vantage. Now,  for  communism,  society  is  a  vast  machine,  the 
individual  is  a  wheel.  He  has  no  rights ;  he  has  no  ultimate 
worth.  He  can  count  only  by  being  considered  as  subserving  a 
higher  purpose  than  his  own.  If  he  does  not  do  his  work,  he 
can  be  replaced  with  benefit  to  the  community.  It  is  just  this 
sort  of  work  for  which  a  person  is  valued  in  the  army  or  the 
navy.  The  soldier  or  the  marine  is  a  tool  to  do  work.  If  he 
has  done  his  work,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  he  is  just  so  much 
worthless  luggage.  No  personal  consideration  weighs.  The  very 
aim  of  military  discipline  is  to  make  men  into  machines,  or  to 
reduce  them  to  pawns  to  be  played  for  some  higher  stake  than 
they  personally  represent. 

Such  communism  finds  expression  not  so  much  in  reflective 
philosophy  as  in  the  policy  of  masterful  leaders  of  men.  It  is 
only  recently  that  there  passed  away  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
munists known  to  history.  Prince  Bismarck  was  well  called  the 
'  Iron  Chancellor.'  He  seems  to  have  had  only  one  test  for  a 
man  :  '  Is  he  the  piece  of  iron  to  fit  into  the  great  machinery  of  the 
state?  What  can  he  do  for  Germany?' — and  Bismarck's  Ger- 
many was  not  the  commonwealth  of  Germans,  but  the  visible 
political  organization  of  the  kingdoms  and  duchies  of  the  father- 
land in  one  centralized  empire.  It  might  be  said  with  truth  that 
he  even  valued  himself  as  a  mere  engineer  who  knew  how  to  put 
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together  this  gigantic  machine  and  to  keep  it  running.  And  ever 
since  he  impressed  his  view  upon  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  it 
has  been  rather  a  machine  than  a  system  of  persons.  This  is 
pure  communism.  The  government  has  a  majesty  that  degrades 
into  insignificance  personal  right  and  private  good.  The  state 
for  the  state's  sake,  society  for  society's  sake,  is  its  creed. 

In  the  theory  of  knowledge,  communism  is  perhaps  most  fully 
realized  in  the  so-called  '  monistic '  view  of  those  writers  who  hold 
that  there  is  an  all-comprehensive  Absolute,  which  includes, 
among  other  things,  our  consciousnesses.  We  think  truly  only 
as  we  think  its  thoughts,  or  rather  we  can  think  at  all  only  as  it 
in  us  thinks  its  thoughts.  The  individual  in  his  thinking  is  only 
performing  a  function  in  the  great  mechanism  of  the  Eternal,  a 
function  not  valuable  in  itself,  but  only  as  the  work  of  a  wheel  in 
the  vast  contrivance  whose  meaning  lies  beyond  it. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  in  detail  on  these  antithetic  views  of 
individualism  and  communism,  not  so  much  because  they  have  an 
historical  value,  but  because,  like  all  partial  and  one-sided  views, 
they  are  of  help  in  forming  a  more  comprehensive,  and,  therefore, 
a  more  adequate  view.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  any  man  who  has  by  his  thinking  brought  himself  into 
prominence  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  something  in  his  view 
worth  keeping  because  true ;  or,  rather,  because,  when  properly 
organized  with  elements  contributed  by  other  thinkers,  it  is  the 
truth  in  so  far  as  the  truth  has  yet  been  thought  out.  It  has 
become  quite  generally  recognized  as  a  principle  of  supreme  im- 
portance, in  the  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  that  the 
systems  that  have  had  their  day  have  not  therefore  ceased  to  be, 
but  live  on  in  the  richer  thought  of  some  later  thinker,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  habits  children  form  in  play  live  on  trans- 
formed, but  conserved,  in  the  more  serious  activities  of  manhood 
and  womanhood.  A  habit  can  be  changed  only  by  entering  with 
new  habits  into  a  system  of  habits,  where  it  can  take  a  subordinate 
place.  Such  splendid  results  as  the  victories  of  Grant  and  Dewey 
could  not  have  been  achieved  without  the  habits  formed  in  early 
life,  each  habit,  as  it  was  in  the  making,  organizing  itself  into  the 
constitution  of  the  boy  and  then  of  the  man,  and  at  last  contrib- 
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uting  its  share  to  the  execution  of  the  glorious  deeds  which  seem 
to  stand  out  unrelated  to  the  past.  So  it  is  with  our  unobserved  in- 
tellectual growth  ;  we  are  constantly  forming  from  our  most  casual 
experiences  new  habits  of  looking  at  things,  and  each  new  habit 
lives  on, and  must  live  on;  so  completely  overgrown  by  other  habits, 
it  may  be,  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  casual  observer  ;  but  it  always 
contributes  its  quota  to  whatever  intellectual  result  we  may  ulti- 
mately gain.  Such  a  habit,  ingrained  into  the  very  constitution 
of  the  intellectual  life,  is  an  instinct  mature,  "  that  weighs  not  as 
his  work,  yet  swells  the  man's  amount."  If  this  is  true  whether 
we  will  or  no,  how  much  better  to  take  the  hint  from  the  nature 
of  man's  spontaneous  intellectual  development,  and  to  let  the  dif- 
ferent ways  past  generations  have  had  of  looking  at  the  world 
organize  themselves,  with  the  help  of  our  voluntary  coordination 
of  them,  into  a  system  of  habits  of  thought,  rather  than  try  to 
think  out  a  problem  without  the  help  of  the  past.  Or,  to  change 
the  figure,  when  we  are  trying  hard  to  let  daylight  through  some 
obscure  question,  let  the  daylight  come,  if  it  will,  through  the 
prism  of  the  past,  where  it  is  indeed  broken  up  into  all  sorts  of 
colors.  It  is  easier  to  get  our  white  daylight  by  reblending  these 
colors,  than  from  any  spontaneous  combustion  within  our  own 
brains. 

In  our  present  problem,  then,  let  us  try  to  recognize  the  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  each  of  the  opposing  views  just  rehearsed.  The 
very  fact  of  the  existence  of  antagonistic  schools  shows  that  a 
third  view  is  necessary,  and  this  view,  here  as  elsewhere,  must 
not  be  a  rival  view,  but  must  select  out  the  truths  of  the  rival 
views,  and  coordinate  and  correlate  these  truths  so  that  each  may 
get  justice  done  to  it  without  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  others. 
In  this  contest  between  individualism  and  communism,  the  best 
ethical  and  sociological  thought  of  our  day  has  found  that  the 
truth  lies  with  neither  exclusively.  The  trouble  with  individual- 
ism is  that  it  makes  society  a  mere  compound.  The  trouble  with 
communism  is  that  it  makes  the  individual  a  mere  tool.  Society 
is  not  a  mere  compound,  the  individual  is  not  a  mere  tool,  But 
these  two  negations  hardly  give  us  as  yet  a  positive  view.  We 
must  put  together  the  positive  elements  of  the  two  views  before 
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we  can  get  anything  positive  in  our  result.  And,  in  order  to 
make  that  result  the  more  easy  to  understand,  let  us  cast  about 
for  some  other  way  of  looking  at  things  in  relation  than  the 
way  of  atom  to  atom,  or  of  that  of  a  wheel  to  a  clock.  Phys- 
iology may  give  us  a  clue.  Take  the  human  body.  Which  is 
ultimate,  the  body  or  the  organs  and  members  of  the  body? 
For  the  anatomical  student  in  the  dissecting  room,  the  body  is 
first  and  the  organs  are  got  by  severance.  Even  for  some  of  the 
purposes  of  the  lecturer  in  physiology — a  bad  physiology — the 
body  is  represented  as  a  whole  made  up  of  the  aggregated  results 
of  the  activities  severally  resident  in  the  several  organs.  But  any 
competent  physiologist  would  object  to  such  a  representation  as 
being  thoroughly  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  his  science. 
Where  does  the  organ  end  ?  In  anatomy  the  foot,  for  instance, 
ends  where  certain  well-defined  bones  and  muscles  end,  but  phys- 
iology has  no  such  convenient  lines  of  division.  The  foot  in 
physiology  ends  only  where  all  those  functions  end  that  in  any 
way  contribute  to  the  act  of  walking,  or  of  delivering  a  kick. 
And  when  once  you  set  out  in  quest  of  all  these  contributory 
functions,  you  will  not  stop  short  till  you  have  gone  the  rounds 
of  the  whole  nervous  and  muscular  system.  Whereas  it  takes, 
as  we  saw,  only  one  atom  to  make  an  atom,  it  takes  a  complete 
organism  to  make  a  complete  organ.  Even  the  severed  but 
kicking  leg  of  the  frog  is  on  a  more  profound  view  seen  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  parts  of  the  body  from  which  it  is 
sundered.  For  the  time  being  it  can,  indeed,  do  its  duty  without 
the  support  of  the  trunk.  But  how  did  it  come  to  have  that 
power?  Only  by  doing  its  past  work  in  closest  physiological 
correlation  with  the  other  parts  of  the  frog's  body.  Its  present 
independent  kick  is  possible  only  because  it  still  keeps  stored 
within  itself  what  it  got  by  the  functioning  of  every  other  organ 
of  the  entire  body.  In  so  far  as  an  organism  is  perfectly  organic, 
the  whole  body  acts  in  the  action  of  every  part ;  and  where  the 
organization  is  not  complete,  the  degree  in  which  the  whole  acts 
in  the  action  of  the  part  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  the  or- 
ganization ;  or,  rather,  to  put  it  more  exactly,  it  is  the  degree  of 
the  organization.  But  while  the  whole  body  with  all  its  func- 
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tions  thus  operates  in  the  operations  of  every  member,  still  each 
member  in  its  functioning  has  an  individuality,  a  uniqueness  all 
its  own.  Although  the  functioning  hand  is  the  whole  body  func- 
tioning in  the  hand,  and  the  functioning  foot  is  the  whole  body 
functioning  in  the  foot,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  therefore  the 
hand  is  the  foot.  The  mathematical  axiom  that  things  equal  to 
the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other,  does  not  find  application 
in  the  identity  of  hand  and  foot — not  because  the  mathematical 
axiom  is  not  universally  true,  but  because  organic  identity  is  not 
mathematical  equality.  Mathematical  equality  is  nothing  if  it 
does  not  abstract  from  all  difference ;  physiological  or  organic 
identity  is  nothing  if  it  does  not  hold  fast  to  differences. 

Now  just  as  we  say  that  the  ultimate  fact  in  physiology  is 
neither  body  nor  organs,  but  the  system  of  organs,  the 
system  being  but  the  unity  of  the  different  organs  in  their 
reciprocity  of  function,  each  organ  using  every  other  to  help 
it  in  its  work,  and,  in  that  very  subordination  of  others  to 
itself,  subordinating  itself  to  all  the  others  and  cooperating  with 
them  in  their  work ;  so  let  us  say  that  in  the  social  organism 
the  ultimate  fact,  the  unit,  is  neither  the  body  politic,  nor  the 
separate  individual,  neither  a  preexistent  person  built  up  with 
others  into  society,  nor  an  impersonal  society  subordinating  per- 
sons, but  the  society  of  persons,  the  community  and  communion 
of  individuals.  The  words  composing  the  phrase,  '  society  of 
persons/  can  exist  alone  ;  hence  we  may  be  led  to  think  that  the 
elements  of  the  thought  they  conjointly  express  can  exist  alone. 
Therefore  it  may  be  wise  to  express  the  solidarity  of  the  distinct 
individuals  in  their  social  organization  by  writing  the  social  unit 
with  hyphened  words,  'the-society-of-individuals.'  And  let  us 
bear  in  mind  that  this  phrase  means  exactly  the  same  thing  as 
the  longer  one:  '  individuals  essentially  and  naturally,  and,  by  very 
virtue  of  their  individuality,  organized  into  a  community.'  A  sin- 
gle word  that  has  been  used  to  serve  the  purpose  of  brief  scien- 
tific terminology  is  the  Latin  word  socius. 

This  view  that  the  social  unit  is  the  socius  or  person-in-society 
cannot  be  defended  in  detail.  All  I  can  hope  to  do  the  remainder 
of  this  evening,  is  to  indicate  briefly  some  of  the  arguments  that 
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can  be  used  to  support  it,  and  also  to  show  in  an  instance  or  two 
how  this  view  helps  to  a  solution  of  some  of  the  theoretical  and 
practical  problems  of  social  and  political  life. 

I  have  already  pointed  to  the  fact  that  gives  this  view  the  pre- 
sumption of  superiority  over  the  other  two  views,  namely  the 
fact  that  it  seeks  to  do  justice  to  the  truths  they  stand  for  singly. 
These  truths  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  irresoluble  uniqueness  of 
individuals,  and  their  indefeasible  rights ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  solidarity  of  men,  and  the  fact  that  right  has  no  meaning 
where  there  are  not  several  persons  to  recognize  it ;  and,  I  may 
add,  the  historical  fact  that  with  the  overwhelming  consent  of  man- 
kind in  all  ages  even  such  presumably  inalienable  rights  as  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  have  been  constantly  alienated 
under  certain  conditions.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  an 
organic  view  of  a  society  of  individuals  recognizes  the  uniqueness 
of  the  individual.  It  also  recognizes  the  indefeasible  right  of  the 
individual  to  be  considered  as  a  member  of  a  community  of  per- 
sons ;  in  other  words,  the  right  to  be  treated  as  being  what  he 
really  is.  An  individual  has  no  other  underived  right.  All  the 
rights  that  sprang  into  existence,  or  revived  their  existence,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  during  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  are  merely  derivatives  from  this  one  right,  as  could  be 
proved  if  time  permitted,  and  as  has  by  implication  already  been 
proved  in  such  a  work  as  Professor  Ritchie's  Natural  Rights. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  the  solidarity  of  man  is  reckoned  with 
in  this  view  goes  without  saying,  while  the  actual  historical 
alienation  of  the  '  inalienable  rights  '  is  recognized  and  justified 
by  the  principle  mentioned,  that  the  one  right  a  man  has  is  to  be 
treated  as  the  sort  of  member  he  really  is  in  the  community  of 
persons. 

A  second,  and  a  more  scientific  proof  of  our  view,  is  fur- 
nished by  recent  investigations  into  the  temporal  development 
of  consciousness  in  general,  and  of  the  consciousness  of  self 
in  particular.  These  investigations  cannot  be  said  to  have 
brought  out  any  startlingly  new  facts,  but  they  have  given 
scientific  statement  and  scientific  organization  to  the  many  facts 
that  mothers  and  nurses  have  known  ever  since  children  came 
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to  be  the  objects  of  surpassing  interest  to  their  caretakers. 
Some  of  these  facts  are  the  following  :  Children  get  their  first 
notions  of  persons,  not  from  their  knowledge  of  what  they  them- 
selves are  in  their  isolated  individuality,  but  from  their  perception 
of  what  their  immediate  neighbors  are.  The  child's  first  words 
are  '  papa  '  and  '  mamma,'  not  '  baby.'  In  fact,  the  child  never 
shows  any  consciousness  of  self  till  he  has  come  to  see  that  this 
self  is  a  thing  that  attracts  every  one's  attention.  You  might 
say  that  he  comes  to  look  at  himself,  on  the  same  principle  on 
which  a  person  walking  along  the  street  will  finally  stop  and  take 
off  his  hat  to  examine  it,  when  he  realizes  that  every  one  else  has 
been  staring  at  it.  The  reflective  consciousness  of  self  is  what 
has  been  well  called  a  "  social  contrast  effect";  and  if  so,  does 
it  not  follow  that  all  the  ethical  and  political  appurtenances  of 
this  self-consciousness  are  social  in  their  origin  ? 

For  the  third  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  way  of  looking 
at  the  relation  of  society  and  the  individual,  let  me  refer  to  the 
fact  that  no  one  of  us  is  quite  satisfied  with  any  discovery  until 
he  can  see  it  through  another  person's  eyes.  Social  confirmation 
of  opinions  even  about  objects  of  sense  are  quite  necessary  to  the 
most  original  and  obstinately  independent  man.  Truth  is  not 
truth  for  us  until  it  is  thought  of  as  truth  for  at  least  one  other 
consciousness,  although  in  maturer  years  we  can  introduce  the 
fiction  of  a  possible  consciousness  to  do  the  duty  of  a  real  cor- 
roborator. One  man  cannot  make  the  objective  world,  any  more 
than  one  swallow  can  make  the  summer.  Indeed,  so  dependent 
are  we  upon  the  need  of  the  consentient  testimony  of  some  one 
else  to  the  accuracy  of  our  opinions  and  judgments  even  about 
the  external  world,  that  the  most  absolutely  cock-sure  man  liv- 
ing would  hardly  be  able  to  hold  out  against  a  conspiracy  to  rob 
him  of  his  reason  merely  by  suggestion.  Who  has  not  had  the 
experience  of  having  the  triumphant  certainty  of  a  new  insight 
changed  into  the  most  pessimistic  and  despondent  incredulity 
simply  by  the  critical  attitude,  not  arguments,  of  a  neighbor? 
But  if  every  neighbor  were  to  begin  to  assure  you  that  you  are 
walking  on  your  head,  and  were  to  proceed  to  turn  you  '  right 
side  up  with  care,'  the  indignation  with  which  you  would  meet 
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and  repel  the  first  act  of  impertinence  would  perhaps  gradually 
change  into  puzzled  anxiety,  puzzled  anxiety  into  a  nameless 
fear,  ending  at  last  in  raving  mania.  Thus  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  social  side  to  all  our  opinions  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  not  fully  content  with  any  merely  second-hand  knowledge. 
We  gleefully  sympathize  with  St.  Peter  and  the  Devil  in  their 
contempt  for  Tomlinson  when 

" This  I've  read  in  a  book,"  he  said,  "and  that  was  told  to  me  ; 
And  this  I  have  thought  that  another  man  thought  of  a  Prince  in  Muscovy." 
"  Nay,  this  I  ha'  heard,"  quo'  Tomlinson,  "and  this  was  noised  abroad, 
And  this  I  ha'  got  from  a  Belgian  book  on  the  word  of  a  dead  French  lord." 

We  agree  with  his  exasperated  Satanic  Majesty  that  "  there's 
sore  'decline  in  Adam's  line  if  this  be  spawn  of  earth."  Man  to 
be  man  must  be  something  more  than  a  "  stook  of  print  and 
book."  How  can  you  account  for  this  sociality  and  this  indi- 
viduality in  all  true  knowledge  without  recognizing  that  man  is 
essentially  a  social  individual  in  the  sense  given  to  this  term  by 
our  view  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society  ? 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  few  of  the  applications  of  this  view  to 
the  solution  of  some  of  the  important  questions  of  the  day.  And 
let  us  first  take  the  interesting  problem  as  to  the  seat  of  sov- 
ereignty in  government.  Many  political  theorists  maintain  that 
the  state  is  under  no  obligation  to  its  citizens.  There  must  be, 
so  they  reason,  some  final  authority  somewhere,  and  when  you 
get  to  it,  you  simply  have  to  say  that  it  does  not  rest  on 
anything  else.  This  seems  to  be  only  a  modernized  applica- 
tion of  the  old  Hindoo  way  of  putting  the  elephant  on  the  tor- 
toise, and  the  tortoise  on  nothing.  We  have  learned  to  manage 
this  matter  of  the  elephant  and  the  tortoise  easily  enough. 
Each  rests  on  the  other ;  for  attraction  does  not  move  in  one 
absolute  direction,  but  towards  the  center  of  the  system  of  the 
gravitating  bodies.  And  why  not  have  the  same  solution  in 
politics?  Why  have  an  absolute  sovereign,  if  by  an  absolute 
sovereign  you  mean  some  one  party  to  the  relation  of  governor 
and  governed  ?  Neither  the  government  as  the  law-making,  law- 
executing,  or  law-interpreting  machine  is  absolute,  nor  the 
people  in  their  numerable  individualities.  The  nature  of  the 
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individual  gives  the  law  to  the  state.  But  this  nature  of  the  in- 
dividual is  not,  as  we  have  seen,  something  that  can  be  stated 
apart  from  his  relation  to  other  individuals  in  society,  any  more 
than  the  nature  of  the  gravitating  body  can  be  stated  apart  from 
its  relation  to  other  gravitating  bodies.  Thus  the  government 
must  look  to  the  character  of  the  individuals  to  get  light  upon 
its  governing  functions,  while  the  individual  looks  to  the  state, 
or  at  least  to  some  society  however  crude,  to  make  his  indi- 
viduality and  personality  possible.  If  this  seems  too  circular 
a  procedure,  I  can  only  say  that  everything  organic  is  circular ; 
and  that  wherever  there  is  a  system,  there  is  a  reciprocity  of  de- 
pendence making  possible  the  only  independence  and  authority 
worth  having.1 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  problem  of  the  rights  of  man,  upon 
which  we  touched  very  cursorily  a  moment  ago.  Has  a  man 
any  natural  rights,  or  does  he  get  only  the  crumbs  of  concession, 
that  fall  from  society's  table  ?  Our  view  of  the  relation  of  the  in- 
dividual to  society  would  allow  us  to  say  that  man  has  natural 
rights,  if  by  that  is  meant  that  man  is  born  into  a  society  where 
some  rights  and  some  duties  inevitably  exist.  But  if,  by  calling 
these  rights  natural,  one  means  that  they  are  invariable  parts  of 
every  man's  isolated  selfhood,  parts  that  cannot  be  alienated  with- 
out violence  to  his  very  humanity,  then  it  must  be  maintained  that 
a  man  as  such  has  no  right  except  to  be  treated  as  he  is,  and  as  he 
behaves.  And  what  he  is  can  never  be  stated  without  stating  at  the 
same  time  what  the  society  is  to  which  he  belongs.  With  every 
change  in  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  his  fellows,  there  is 
a  change  in  his  rights.  Rights  that  exist  in  one  age  or  in  one 
community  have  no  existence  at  other  times  and  places,  and  may 
even  become  public  wrongs.  Aristotle  was  perhaps  as  right  in 
his  day  and  generation  in  defending  slavery,  as  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  was  right  four  decades  ago  in  imperiously  demanding  its 
abolition.  Or,  to  take  a  case  in  which  there  would  be  less  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  many  to  question  the  rights  involved,  the 
Jacob  of  that  beautiful  legend  was  as  much  in  his  right  in  taking 

lSet  Wallace's  Lectures  and  Essays  on  Natural  Theology  and  Ethics,  p.  IOI 
and  context,  for  an  admirable  statement  of  what  to  me  seems  the  true  view. 
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to  himself  a  second  wife  as  at  the  present  day  one  would  be  in  the 
wrong  in  doing  exactly  the  same  thing — a  wrong  both  to  wives 
and  to  society  at  large.  Rights  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  social 
status  in  which — and  not  in  the  individual — they  are  vested.  But 
this  is  not  to  say  that  an  individual  surrenders  his  individuality  in 
looking  to  his  fellows  for  his  rights  ;  that  would  be  saying,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  he  surrenders  an  isolation  he  never  had.  Society 
is  not  a  suppressive  superior  force.  It  is  not  an  incubus  lying 
on  the  person  and  crushing  out  all  his  powers  of  initiation,  and  all 
his  independence.  Society  is  like  the  kingdom  of  God :  it  is 
within  us.  Rights  held  by  patent  from  such  a  society  are  not  en- 
joyed on  capricious  sufferance. 

Perhaps  we  may  here  look  at  the  application  of  our  insight  to 
the  problem  of  the  restraints  put  by  society  upon  individuals  who 
are  prejudicial  to  it.  We  are  these  days  very  much  interested  in 
the  question  of  punishment,  and,  in  order  to  be  reasonable  in  our 
dealings  with  delinquents,  we  demand  a  rational  penology.  The 
old  theory  that  punishment  is  a  vindication  of  the  majesty  of  the 
law  was  communistic,  while  individualism  is  at  the  basis  of  the 
opinion,  popular  at  present,  that  punishment  is  merely  for  the 
reformation  of  the  offender.  Either  view  is  abstract,  one-sided. 
It  looks  at  only  one  aspect  of  the  case,  while  the  whole  case  can 
be  put  by  saying  that  punishment  is  the  reaction  of  a  society  of 
individuals  against  intentional  action  detrimental  to  this  society  of 
individuals.  We  might  say  that  in  punishing  we  look  after  the 
interests  both  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  were  it  not  that 
when  we  use  the  words  '  both — and,'  there  is  danger  of  convey- 
ing the  impression  that  the  two  elements  joined  by  these  conjunc- 
tions are  brought  together  without  belonging  together.  In  pun- 
ishment we  do  not  look  after  two  separate  sets  of  interests.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  compromise,  and  this  is  true  just  because  the 
interests  of  each  are  the  interests  of  the  other.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  see  this  in  the  milder  forms  of  punishment.  There  is  nothing 
more  wholesome  to  the  juvenile  offender  himself  than  to  be  de- 
tected in  his  theft,  and  to  have  the  real  nature  of  his  act  brought 
home  to  him  by  the  attitude  taken  towards  his  crime  by  his  neigh- 
bors. In  the  case  of  the  tender  sensitive  spirit,  the  punishment 
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of  course  need  not  be  anything  more  than  the  recognition  by  the 
culprit  of  the  opinion  which  some  right-thinking  person  has  of 
his  act,  as  an  expression  of  a  character  at  odds  with  itself.  And 
yet,  although  that  attitude  of  society  is  thus  invaluable  to  the  in- 
dividual, it  is  not  for  its  corrective  and  reformatory  effect  alone 
that  it  is  taken.  Nor  is  the  statement  of  the  end  of  punishment 
complete  when  we  add  that  it  is  also  for  the  sake  of  deterring 
other  possible  offenders,  although  this  latter  purpose  is  also  an 
element  in  the  teleology  of  punishment.  There  is  another  side 
to  it,  or  rather  these  aspects  are  but  sides  of  one  whole  which  can 
be  expressed  by  saying  that  punishment  is  the  assertion  of  the 
organic  and  social  nature  of  the  individual  in  society,  against  an 
action  that  is  in  principle  the  denial  of  this  organic  nature.  So 
that  we  come  back  after  all  to  the  retribution  theory — but  with 
this  difference,  that  the  retribution  is  not  meted  out  from  an  ex- 
ternal source,  nor  with  vindictive  passion.  It  is  the  calm,  cool, 
relentless  expression  in  outer  act,  of  the  fuller  completer  social 
self  against  the  narrower  passionate  self  which  in  the  act  of  of- 
fense tries  to  assert  its  independence.  No  man  feels  that  he  is 
really  punished  except  when  he  accepts  the  punishment  as  just 
what  he  himself  in  his  saner  mood  would  do  to  his  insurrection- 
ary self.  If  the  retaliation  is  not  approved  by  the  offender,  he 
calls  it  affront,  indignity,  outrage,  anything  but  punishment. 

In  the  extreme  case  of  capital  punishment,  it  seems  to  be  too 
much  of  a  heartless  paradox  to  say  that  the  execution  is  for  the 
criminal's  own  good,  or  in  order  to  make  him  good.  But  I  think 
that  without  the  flippancy  which  expresses  itself  in  the  proverb, 
'  only  dead  Indians  are  good  Indians,'  we  can  truly  and  seriously 
maintain  that  we  kill  some  persons  to  make  them  good.  This 
end  however  is  not  to  be  realized  after  their  death,  but  before  it. 
Apart  from  any  outlook  upon  a  possible  future  life — a  considera- 
tion which  is  not  pertinent  here — the  coming  of  the  murderer 
to  himself  in  the  prospect  of  the  gallows  ;  his  recognition  of  the 
enormity  of  his  offense,  not  against  an  external  society,  but  against 
the  interests  of  his  better  self,  which,  if  he  had  only  seen  it,  in- 
cluded the  life  and  welfare  of  his  victim  ;  the  sad  but  manly 
avowal  that  he  has  put  himself  by  his  act  into  such  a  position 
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that  the  only  way  to  save  himself,  to  redeem  himself,  to  reestab- 
lish the  harmony  he  has  so  rudely  marred — not  a  harmony  out- 
side himself,  but  his  own  harmony  in  his  adjustment  to  a  social 
environment  that  enters  into  the  very  constitution  of  his  person- 
ality— all  this  result,  I  say,  and  nothing  short  of  this  result,  will 
justify  the  shedding  of  a  murderer's  blood.  The  preservation  of 
the  external  order  may  necessitate  the  execution,  but  necessita- 
tion  and  justification  are  two  very  different  things.  Into  this 
difference,  however,  we  cannot  go  at  present. 

Experience  seems  to  teach  us  that  with  man  constituted  as  he 
now  is — and  we  are  not  speaking  of  what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  "  the 
straight -man,"  "an  ideal  social  being,"  for  we  know  none  such, 
and  could  not  recognize  him  if  we  did — experience  seems  to  show 
that  the  only  way  in  which  the  murderer  can  be  brought  to  him- 
self is  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  death  penalty.  If  this  is  true, 
we  may  say  that  it  were  better  for  the  murderer  himself  that  a 
millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck  and  he  were  cast  into  the 
sea,  than  that  he  should  forever  be  '  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond 
in  the  earth.'  This  exclusion  of  a  criminal  from  society  consti- 
tutes a  '  punishment  greater  than  he  can  bear.'  A  man's  life  does 
not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  the  years  it  possesses.  It  is  good 
only  by  reason  of  what  these  years  bring.  A  man  is  blessed  only 
if  the  Fates  spin  for  him  social  threads  that  weave  themselves  into 
the  very  fabric  of  his  personality.  The  chief  end  and  the  highest 
good  of  man  is  to  taste  the  joys  and  even  the  sorrows  of  social 
cooperation.  And  no  despite  is  done  to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  if  we  cut  short  a  life  that  has  emptied  itself  of  all  such 
worth.  On  the  contrary,  we  make  possible  a  recovery  of  all  these 
goods  to  the  culprit  himself,  in  allowing  him  an  opportunity  to 
offer  himself  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  human  fellowship. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  expediency  of  capital  punishment 
is  not  debatable.  I  have  taken  for  granted,  what  I  think  I  see  as 
I  look  at  history,  that  capital  punishment  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  maintain  the  external  order.  Whether  I  am  right  in  this  as- 
sumption is,  of  course,  a  question  that  admits  of  discussion,  but 
the  discussion  must  be  conducted  on  grounds  of  social  expe- 
diency, not  on  the  basis  of  a  mythological  sacro-sanctitude  of  the 
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abstract  individual.  I  have  tried  to  show,  in  bare  outline,  that, 
if  capital  punishment  is  necessary,  we  can  moralize  this  necessity. 
We  can  literally  make  a  virtue  of  it  by  turning  what  is  thus 
necessary  into  a  means  of  securing  to  the  culprit  the  highest 
good  he  has  left  possible  to  himself. 

But  while  all  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  the  callousness  of 
a  certain  class  of  persons  toward  the  criminal  is  inhumane.  From 
the  time  that  the  sentence  of  death  is  passed,  some  men  seem  to 
regard  the  convict  not  as  a  person  to  be  brought  to  recognize  the 
meaning  of  his  deed  and  of  his  execution,  but  as  a  dangerous 
animal  kept  for  slaughter.  It  is  just  such  an  attitude  that  has  led 
by  reaction  to  the  hysterically  tender-hearted  treatment  of  the 
criminal.  Both  extremes  should  be  avoided.  The  respite  before 
the  execution  should  be  a  period  consecrated  to  securing  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  offender  and  his  fellows.  This  reconciliation 
is  not  to  consist  in  '  good  feeling  all  around,'  but  in  the  crim- 
inal's coming  to  see  that  society,  though  "  so  careful  of  the  type 
she  seems,"  is  not  "  so  careless  of  the  single  life."  He  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  more  hard  and  serious  thinking  than  he  ever 
did  before.  And  to  this  end,  he  should  be  given  a  manly  sym- 
pathetic counsellor  to  help  him  to  social  self-reconstruction.  The 
present  and  the  past  must  be  brought  face  to  face  with  each 
other,  and  the  result  should  be  a  contrition  and  humility  and  even 
something  in  its  own  sad  way  not  unlike  the  joyous  conscious- 
ness of  the  martyr  who  goes  to  the  stake  for  the  sake  of  his  kind. 
For  what  is  a  criminal  on  the  gibbet  but  a  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  social  solidarity  ?  Of  course  there  is  the  lamentable — if  you 
will,  the  world-wide — difference  that  in  the  criminal's  case  it  is 
his  own  misdeed  and  not  that  of  others  which  makes  the  martyr- 
dom now  a  necessity. 

But  it  may  be  said  in  answer  to  this  that  if  the  criminal  can  thus 
be  brought  back  into  harmony  with  his  better  self,  he  should  then 
be  allowed  to  live  on  as  a  reformed  member  of  society.  I  reply 
that  such  a  treatment  would  perhaps  do  very  well  if  we  were  sure 
that  the  offense  would  never  be  repeated  by  any  one  else.  We 
are  not  dealing  with  an  isolated  individual,  but  with  an  individual 
in  society.  To  hold  out  a  threat  that  unless  a  man  reforms  he 
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will  be  executed,  would  be  to  put  a  premium  on  hypocrisy,  and 
would  reduce  our  criminal  law  to  a  farce  so  comic  that  all  the 
atoning  value  it  has  would  be  lost.  Men  being  as  they  are  mem- 
bers one  of  another,  it  does  seem  as  if  there  were  acts  for  which 
without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission. 

While  we  are  dealing  with  the  subject  of  capital  punishment, 
let  me  say  one  word  about  lynch  law.  Civilized  men,  in  their 
calmer  moments,  when  removed  from  all  immediate  irritation 
that  clouds  the  judgment,  agree  that  this  practice  is  a  monstrous 
atrocity.  But  the  reasons  they  give  are  not  always  sound. 
Judge  Lynch  is  barbarous,  not  because  the  punishment  he  in- 
flicts may  miscarry  by  failing  to  reach  the  true  culprit.  Even  if 
a  murderer  were  caught  red-handed  in  the  act,  lynch  law  would 
be  still  felt  by  right-minded  persons  to  be  an  indignity.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  sometimes  leniently  judged  because  none  of  us 
are  completely  rational,  but  still  it  should  be  condemned.  Rea- 
sonable deliberation  must  be  fostered  in  judge,  in  jury,  but  above 
all  in  the  criminal.  Men  must  order  their  affairs  not  upon  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  but  with  all  the  judicial  slowness  that  is 
necessary  to  bring  home  to  every  one  concerned  the  meaning  of 
such  a  serious  act  as  capital  punishment.  The  concerted  action 
of  a  frenzied  mob  is  not  a  social  function.  It  is  true  that  we 
want  no  long  drawn  out  imprisonment  before  death,  employed 
/  only  to  give  time  for  some  unjustifiable  rescue.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  want  a  nervous  haste  that  impairs  the  general 
confidence  in  the  final  verdict  of  our  ultimate  tribunals,  and  that 
gives  the  prisoner  no  time  to  come  to  himself. 

And  now  in  closing  this  sketchy  outline  of  the  relation  of  so- 
ciety to  the  individual,  let  me  utter  a  protest  against  Mark  Twain's 
witty  epigram,  "  Be  good,  and  you  will  be  lonely."  Perhaps  it 
is  wrong,  as  it  will  be  considered  as  betraying  a  lack  of  the  sense 
of  humor,  to  take  this  utterance  seriously.  But  there  is 
too  much  of  a  tendency  among  us  nowadays  to  think  of  good- 
ness as  involving  social  isolation,  so  that  it  surely  is  timely  to  say 
that  whoever  repeats  this  epigram,  thinking  that  he  is  giving  ex- 
pression to  a  profound  truth,  is  uttering  an  atrocious  libel  against 
human  nature.  Goodness  is  nothing  but  sociality  exercised  in 
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the  light  of  reason,  and  true  sociality  cannot  by  the  very  law 
of  its  nature  be  so  anti-social  as  to  result  inevitably  in  loneliness. 
There  is  a  '  goody-goodyism '  that  may  and  should  make  a  man 
lonely,  but  the  man  who  is  truly  and  rationally  good  lives  his 
life  in  a  consciousness  of  oneness  with  his  fellows  that  no  hos- 
tility can  destroy,  no  misunderstanding  can  reduce  to  anything 
more  than  a  passing  feeling  of  solitude. 

EVANDER  BRADLEY  McGiLVARY. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


THE    HEGELIAN     CONCEPTION     OF    THOUGHT.     I. 

IT  is  my  purpose  in  the  following  pages  to  examine  the  con- 
cept of  thought  as  the  ultimate  category,  in  the  form  in 
which  it  appears  among  Hegelians  who,  like  Green,  reduce  ex- 
istence to  a  timeless  content  of  knowledge.  Certain  difficulties 
which  connect  themselves  with  the  relation  in  which  this  thought 
stands  to  human  thinking,  I  shall  for  the  present  pass  by, 
although  they  are  of  considerable  importance  for  the  understanding 
of  the  Hegelian  position.  When  thought  is  identified  with  re- 
ality, it  is,  we  may  agree,  not  our  thought  which  is  meant ;  reality 
extends  far  beyond  this,  and  our  thought  only  represents  or  re- 
produces it  imperfectly.  But,  if  we  take  this  knowledge  of  ours, 
and  think  of  it  as  extended  and  deepened  until  it  is  coextensive 
with  the  universe,  we  shall  have  the  thought  which  Hegelianism 
has  in  mind.  And  there  is  a  sense,  at  least,  in  which  I  agree  at 
once  that  this  is  true.  The  universe,  that  is,  which  we  know,  or 
which  we  can  conceive  ourselves  as  capable  of  knowing,  is  the 
real  universe,  and  it  is,  therefore,  intelligible  and  rational.  This, 
I  take  it,  is  all  that  common  sense  would  care  to  assent  to  in  the 
Hegelian  formula ;  '  thought  is  reality '  would  mean  to  it  only 
this  :  that  thought  is  true  of  reality.  The  reality  of  the  content 
of  knowledge  does  not,  however,  enable  us  to  pass  at  once  to  the 
conclusion  that  reality  exists  in  the  same  form  which  is  rep- 
resented by  my  thought  of  it.  If  we  press  the  statement  that  our 
thought  is  a  reproduction  of  reality,  then  a  certain  distinction  has 
to  be  drawn  between  my  thought  as  a  reproduction  and  the  reality 
which  is  reproduced ; l  and  we  cannot  argue  directly  from  one  to 
the  other.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  object,  like  the  thought 

lAs  this  statement  might  give  rise  to  controversy  which  I  cannot  here  go  into,  I  will 
say  that  I  mean  by  it  nothing  more,  essentially,  than  is  admitted  in  such  quotations  as 
the  following  :  ' '  Nature,  as  a  determinate  order  of  phenomena,  exists  independently 
of  the  conceptions  of  nature  as  gradually  formed  by  any  of  us."  (Green,  Vol.  II, 
p.  93. )  "  Our  conception,  so  far  as  adequate,  is  a  repetition  of  the  act  of  such  a  per- 
fect intelligence."  (/£'</.,  p.  90.)  "Thought  indeed,  is  limited  in  this  sense,  that 
the  knowable  world  exists  independently  of  our  knowledge  of  it."  (Caird,  Spinoza, 
P-  3130 
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of  mine  which  knows  it,  is  itself  a  thought  experience,  but  it  also 
is  conceivable  that  it  should  be  some  form  of  experience  which  is 
not  what  we  commonly  know  as  thought. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  significance  which  the  term 
'thought'  bears  in  ordinary  usage,  implies  a  direct  contrast. with 
the  sensational  or  immediate  element  of  experience  ;  and  the 
natural  disinclination  to  identify  reality  with  '  thought '  in  this 
popular  sense  is  so  strong,  that  a  theory  which  made  the  identifi- 
cation, might  almost  be  left  to  go  to  pieces  of  itself.  We  might, 
however,  refuse  thus  to  drop  sensation  out  of  existence,  and 
might  regard  it  as  combined  in  some  way  with  thought  in  a  con- 
crete experience,  while  still  retaining  '  thought '  as  the  least  mis- 
leading term  by  which  to  characterize  the  combination.  I  shall, 
therefore,  consider  these  two  possible  theories  apart.  - 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  just  what  Green  understands  by 
4  thought.'  In  one  place  he  seems  definitely  to  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  thought  always  requires  a  material  of  sense,  and 
that,  accordingly,  before  man  made  his  appearance,  events  "ex- 
isted in  relation  to  a  present  sensibility  (in  God),  a  sensibility  of 
which  that  in  us  is  in  some  way  a  reproduction."1  But  in  spite 
of  such  a  passage  as  this,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  his  utter- 
ances give  a  wholly  different  impression  as  regards  the  reality  of 
sentience.  "  Psychical  events,"  he  says,  "  really  are  knowable 
relations."2  He  speaks  of  the  "point  of  resolving  the  reality  of 
things  into  relations  ;"3  and  of  "  an  appearance  which  to  be  appre- 
hended at  all  must  be  apprehended  as  a  relation,  and  which  anal- 
ysis reduces  to  relations  and  nothing  else."4  "  Relations  form 
the  nature  of  feeling,"6  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  quote  further; 
similar  expressions  may  be  found  in  his  pages  almost  without  limit. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  impression  from  such  passages  that 
the  position  towards  which  Green  is  at  least  all  the  time  gravita- 
ting, is  definitely  this  :  that  reality  is  nothing  but  a  system  of  re- 
lations. An  object  appears  at  first  to  be  a  solid  thing  set  off  by 
itself.  Really,  as  we  soon  discover,  such  an  isolation  is  im- 
possible. Each  element  that  we  can  distinguish  in  the  object 

'Vol.  II,  p.  77.  *Ibid.t  p.  513. 

*VolI,  p.  443.  *Ibid.<  p.  378. 

*Ibid.,  p.  499. 
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melts  away  from  its  apparent  independence  into  a  series  of  con- 
nections with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  this  series  never  can 
reach  an  end  until  the  whole  universe  is  exhausted.  We  must 
assume  that  knowledge  is  of  reality  ;  and  the  growth  of  knowledge 
means  nothing  but  this  constant  absorption  into  a  larger  net- 
work of  relations.  Nothing  is  absolute  and  independent ;  just  as 
soon  as  it  is  examined,  instead  of  merely  being  taken  as  it  comes, 
it  is  seen  to  be  infected  by  relations,  and  it  is  what  it  is,  not 
through  itself,  but  only  by  reason  of  these  relations  which  ex- 
tend beyond  it,  and  which  are  constitutive  of  its  very  nature. 
We  thus  have  a  conception  in  which  God  and  nature  are  iden- 
tical, as  a  system  of  abstract  interconnections. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  this  conception  is  based  chiefly 
on  an  analysis  of  the  knowledge  of  objects,  and  so  applies  first 
of  all  and  most  easily  to  the  external  world.  When  we  turn  to 
the  existence  of  human  selves,  the  scheme  begins  to  run  less 
smoothly.  Even  if  a  thing  can  be  constituted  by  relations,  it  is 
impossible  to  identify  a  thing  with  a  self,  though  it  be  no  more 
than  a  human  self.  The  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  how 
this  problem  is  uniformly  thrown  in  as  a  comparatively  unim- 
portant adjunct  after  the  main  argument  is  concluded  :  now  that 
our  conception  of  reality  is  established  on  transcendental  grounds, 
the  Hegelian  appears  to  say,  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  human 
lives  are  a  partial  reproduction  of  this  absolute  thought,  after  a 
manner  which  no  doubt  is  inexplicable,  but  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  seems  necessary  to  admit.  But  this  is  to  avoid  the  problem 
instead  of  solving  it.  The  existence  of  the  sensation,  as  an  ob- 
jective quality,  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  resolve  into 
a  relation  to  the  human  organism,1  because  we  can  thus  push 
the  difficulty  a  step  further  back  ;  but  when  we  have  got  the  sen- 
sation as  a  subjective  fact  of  feeling,  it  is  much  less  easy  to  get 
rid  of.  We  can  say  that  sensation  is  no  element  in  perception,2 
i.  e.,  the  percept,3  by  taking  advantage  of  the  scientific  notion  of 

iDewey,  Mind,  Vol.  XI,  p.  6;  Green,  Vol.  I,  p.  206. 

2Caird,  Mind,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  548. 

8  Sensation  may  be  spoken  of  as  no  element  in  perception  proper  even  if  we 
mean  only  that  it  is  not  there  as  sensation,  recognized  as  such.  But  that  there  is  in 
perception  the  immediate  element  which  we  can  afterwards  identify  as  sensational,  I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  deny. 
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the  world  from  which  sensations  are  eliminated  as  purely  sub- 
jective ;  but  sensations  have  not  been  done  away  with  altogether, 
they  have  only  been  pushed  over  into  another  realm.  However, 
the  sensation  is  itself,  of  course,  a  fact  in  the  universe,  which  in 
point  of  actuality  has  its  relationships  to  other  things  ;  and  we 
have  only  to  go  on  and  suggest  that  the  notion  that  an  event  in 
the  way  of  sensation  is  something  over  and  above  its  conditions, 
may  perhaps  only  be  a  "mistake  of  ours  arising  from  the  fact 
that  we  feel  before  we  know  what  the  reality  of  the  feeling  is, 
and  hence  continue  to  fancy  that  the  feeling  is  really  something 
apart  from  its  conditions,"1  and  our  purpose  is  accomplished. 

This  argument  is,  I  think,  its  own  condemnation,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  any  one  would  be  inclined  to  repeat  it  at  the  present 
day.2  The  statement  that  a  determinate  sweetness  is  constituted 
by  its  relation  to  other  flavors  3  appears,  indeed,  to  the  unin- 
structed  mind,  as  little  less  than  meaningless.  To  be  sure,  the 
sensation  is  describable  only  by  using  relational  terms ;  it 
has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  relations  to  other  facts  in  the 
universe,  and  the  more  we  are  able  to  discover  of  them,  the  more 
we  know  about  the  sensation.  But  that  red  is  nothing'  but  its  re- 
lations to  blue  and  green,  which,  again,  are  nothing  but  their 
relations  to  red  and  to  one  another,  is  a  position  which  is  too 
evidently  produced  by  the  exigencies  of  a  theory  to  permanently 
satisfy  anybody.  But  the  fact  that  Green  apparently  found  him- 
self impelled  to  the  hopeless  attempt  to  eliminate  the  fact  of 
feeling  from  the  universe  must  have  some  explanation,  and  we 
may  best  understand  it  by  going  on  to  consider  more  in  detail 
the  different  meanings  of  the  term  'thought.' 

There  are  three  general  ways  in  which  we  commonly  use  the 
word  '  thought.'  There  is,  first,  the  process  of  thinking.  This  is 
a  process  in  the  life  history  of  an  individual  subject,  and  I  shall 
always  try  to  call  it  thinking,  or  judgment,  as  opposed  to  the 
content  of  thought.  Within  the  general  limits  of  judgment,  how- 
ever, there  is  another  distinction — that  between  thinking  proper 

1  Vol.  II,  p,  190.     Cf.  also  p.  186,  and  Vol.  I,  pp.  282,  412,  415,  444. 

2  Cf.  Mackenzie,  Mind,  Vol.  V,  p.  404  :  "  I  suppose  no  Idealist  denies  that  there 
are  immediate  data  of  sense." 

3  Green,  Vol.  I,  p.  36. 
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and  perception  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  more  restricted  meaning, 
where  the  element  of  sense-perception  is  lacking,  that  the  word 
is  popularly  understood.  Then  again,  there  is  the  use  of  the 
term  in  which  it  stands  for  abstract  thought,  i.  e.,  thought  rela- 
tions or  concepts.  Such  thought  universals  we  commonly  deny 
to  have  any  existence  as  such  in  the  real  world.  There  is  no 
such  thing,  e.  g.y  as  a  man  in  general,  or  as  whiteness  in  general, 
but  only  men  and  whitenesses.  But  in  thinking  we  do  not  make 
use  simply  of  concepts  ;  we  also  are  able  to  think  of  the  concrete 
world  of  reality  to  which  these  concepts  are  supposed  in  some 
way  to  apply.  It  is  the  difference  between  thinking  concretely 
and  thinking  abstractly.  Such  realities  we  are  not,  indeed,  for 
the  most  part,  ready  to  speak  of  as  thought ;  rather  they  are  re- 
alities which  we  think  about ;  they  do,  however,  form  the  content 
of  thought,  and  so  the  distinction  needs  to  be  recognized.  When 
now  the  word  is  used  without  explanation,  it  is  popularly  under- 
stood to  refer,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  act  of  thinking,  as  something 
which  goes  on  in  the  head  without  the  accessories  of  sensation,  or, 
for  the  most  part,  without  any  acute  feeling,  and  which  is  then 
expressly  distinguished  from  the  real  world.  Reality  has,  it  is 
felt,  far  more  body  and  color  to  it  than  this  faded  reproduc- 
tion, or  than  the  abstract  relations  which  we  identify  with 
thought.  But,  setting  aside  the  question  of  the  reality  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  '  thought '  is  not  even  an  adequate  description  of  our 
own  lives.  I  can  think,  e.  g.,  about  an  experience  which  I  had 
an  hour  ago,  but  I  recognize  at  once  a  distinction  between  the 
experience,  which  as  an  experience  is  now  past  and  gone,  and 
my  thought  about  it ;  and  while  the  former  may,  of  course,  have 
been  itself  a  thought  experience,  it  was  by  no  means  necessarily 
so.  It  is,  accordingly,  not  at  all  safe  to  infer  at  once  that  what- 
ever we  can  know  is  itself  thought  or  knowledge.  It  is  such  a 
fallacy  that  underlies  the  assumption  that,  unless  reality  is 
thought,  it  must  be  unknowable;  a  sensation  is  not,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  a  thought,  but  we  can  nevertheless  understand 
what  we  mean  by  a  sensation,  can  know  it  and  think  it.  And 
to  argue  the  other  way,  and  maintain  that  our  ability  to  think 
a  sensation  is  proof  that  sensation  and  thought  are  the  same,  is 
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to  run  the  risk  of  confusing  the  meaning  of  our  terms.  Experi- 
ence, in  other  words,  is  a  more  inclusive  term  than  thought,  and 
for  the  sake  of  clearness  any  attempt  to  identify  them  without 
careful  explanation  is  to  be  deprecated. 

Nevertheless,  the  tendency .  to  identify  them  must  have  some 
real  basis,  and  that  basis  is  the  presence,  in  every  intelligible  form 
of  experience,  of  thought  in  its  secondary  sense,  i.  e.,  of  relations. 
I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  feeling  is  always  relational,  but  feel- 
ing which  is  not  relational  does  not  enter  into  experience.  In 
any  true  experience  a  relation  of  elements — though  of  course  it 
is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  felt  as  relations — can  always 
be  detected  on  examination.  This  statement  may  need  to  be 
qualified  later,  but  for  the  present  it  may  stand.  This,  however, 
not  only  does  not  imply,  but  it  excludes,  the  notion  that  relations 
are  the  sole  reality.  The  very  concept,  as  we  use  it  practically, 
involves  two  points  which  are  taken  as  fixed,  and  the  transition 
by  the  mind  from  one  of  these  to  the  other  ;  something,  there- 
fore, must  be  given  originally,  or  the  process  of  transition  cannot 
take  place.  It  is  true  that  if  we  take  this  given  element  as 
intelligible  in  itself,  and  possessing  in  its  own  right  an  absolute 
existence,  we  speedily  find  ourselves  in  trouble ;  in  our  mature 
judgments  the  given  material  can  itself  be  analyzed,  and  relations, 
the  products  of  past  judgments,  discovered  in  it ;  and  however 
far  back  we  go,  it  is  impossible,  without  getting  outside  every- 
thing that  has  significance  for  our  experience,  to  discover  that 
which  is  just  a  bare  and  homogeneous  fact  with  no  distinctions 
presented  in  it  of  any  sort.  Even  if  we  could  suppose  such  bare 
sensations  to  exist,  we  should  be  at  a  standstill,  for  they  never 
could  sum  themselves  together  into  a  whole  ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
only  when  the  sensation  has  already  made  its  appearance  as  a 
related  event  in  a  whole  of  experience,  that  it  can  be  put  to  any 
use  in  our  theories.  But,  when  we  have  admitted  that  we  cannot 
get  anything  in  experience  which  is  not  related,  we  are  as  far  as 
ever  from  having  relations  by  themselves  ;  go  back  as  far  as  we 
may,  such  a  conception  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

This  given  element  in  experience  we  may  call  'sensation.' 
Strictly,  of  course,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  what  we  speak 
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of  as  directly  seeing  or  feeling  is  not  mere  sensation,  but  a  com- 
plex perception ;  pure  sensation  is  hardly  more  than  a  limiting 
term.  We  may  use  the  word,  however,  in  a  loose  way,  to  stand 
for  anything  that  is  given  immediately,  without  calling  for  reflec- 
tive relational  thinking ;  this  element  of  immediacy,  of  direct 
presence  to  feeling,  is  the  essence  of  the  term,  however  much 
there  may  be  involved  besides.  The  result  seems  to  be  that 
neither  sensation  nor  relations  can  be  reduced  one  to  the  other. 
Thought,  the  transition  from  one  point  to  another,  requires  material 
to  mediate,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  is  purely  imme- 
diate, which  has  no  relation  at  all  to  other  things,  is  unthinkable, 
and  if  it  exists,  at  least  does  not  exist  in  a  connected  experience 
such  as  ours.  This  is  of  course  where  Kant  left  the  matter,  and 
as  it  stands,  it  involves  a  fatal  dualism,  besides  giving  rise  in  its 
Kantian  form  to  a  host  of  further  questions  before  it  can  be  inter- 
preted. I  will  mention  only  one  of  these  difficulties,  a  difficulty 
which  has  been  raised  in  connection  with  the  later  developments 
of  Kantian  doctrine.  Any  experience,  we  are  told,  in  order  to  be 
experience  in  a  true  sense,  must  necessarily  show  certain  thought 
relations  within  it.  Causation,  e.  g.,  is  one  of  these  necessary 
constituents  of  experience,  without  which  it  cannot  exist.  Now 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  of  course  evident  that  there  is  much  of  our 
experience  in  which  the  causal  connections  are  not  definitely 
recognized  as  such,  and  it  may  accordingly  be  asked  how  causa- 
tion can  be  a  category  of  experience,  when  we  are  not  conscious 
of  it.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  the  connection  is  there 
implicitly,  and  in  certain  cases  this  may  be  satisfactory,  but  it  is 
not  so  clear  that  it  always  will  suffice.  For  instance,  I  lie  on  my 
back  and  watch  a  cloud  as  it  floats  in  the  sky,  my  consciousness 
being  absorbed  in  the  visual  image  that  presents  itself  to  me.  Now, 
so  far  as  appearance  goes,  all  we  have  here  is  a  mere  picture 
with  no  connections  revealing  themselves  within  it  apart  from 
spatial  connections.  If,  however,  an  element  can  come  into  our 
consciousness  only  as  it  sets  up  a  causal  relationship  to  other 
things,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  isolate  sensuous  objects  in 
this  way,  as  we  certainly  seem  to  do,  especially  at  times  when 
we  have  no  active  interest  in  them  and  they  do  no  more  than 
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make  a  recognizable  impression  on  our  senses.  It  may  be  said 
that  such  objects  mean  nothing  to  us  except  as  we  go  on  fur- 
ther and  connect  them  in  some  way  with  the  rest  of  our  experi- 
ence ;  and  again,  it  may  be  said,  that  really  they  do  have  a  causal 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  we  are  compelled  to 
recognize  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  think  about  it,  and  attempt  an 
explanation.  But  this  hardly  meets  the  point  at  issue.  We  are 
not  called  upon  to  explain  anything  unless  we  so  desire,  and, 
meanwhile,  so  far  as  their  existence  in  our  experience  is  con- 
cerned, they  do  seem  to  be  without  causal  connection  with  other 
things  ;  and  it  is  the  possibility  of  this  which  is  denied.  Or, 
again,  we  may  ask  in  what  sense  the  necessity  of  a  causal  con- 
nection has  any  meaning  if  it  is  not  a  definite  and  true  connec- 
tion ;  and  yet  objects  in  our  experience  of  whose  causal  relations 
we  are  ignorant,  and  to  which  we  give  relations  that  are  quite 
false,  are  obviously  very  numerous. 

I  have  chosen  this  particular  point  because  it  illustrates  the 
necessity  of  distinguishing  carefully  between  experience,  and  the 
thought  content  in  experience  which  represents  the  universe ; 
and  it  is  only  to  the  latter  that  the  Hegelian  argument  will  apply 
strictly  and  without  forcing.  We  cannot  start  from  this,  how- 
ever, and  neglect  entirely  the  aspect  of  thought  as  itself  an  ex- 
perience, or  we  shall  be  at  once  involved  in  ambiguities.  Let  us, 
then,  approach  the  question  first  from  the  psychological  side,  and 
look  at  '  thought '  as  thinking,  a  process  within  human  experience, 
which  is  only  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  universe  at  large. 
This  is  the  side  from  which  we  get  the  antithesis  between  thought 
and  sensation  as  equally  necessary  elements  in  experience ;  and 
it  was  only  Green's  adoption  of  the  absolute  standpoint,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  adequate  recognition  of  the  psychological,  which 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  minimize  the  sense  element  in  the 
way  he  did. 

But  now  in  so  far  as  sense  and  thought  are  both  alike  psycho- 
logical categories,  which  it  is  impossible  to  merge  in  one,  we  can- 
not be  content  to  leave  them  merely  side  by  side,  as  having 
a  purely  factual  connection.  Since  we  do  actually  distinguish 
them,  and  as  they  thus  stand  for  separate  factors  in  our  lives,  there 
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must  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  psychological  reason  for 
this  ;  and  a  reason  can  only  take  the  form  of  finding  some  unity 
which  is  large  enough  to  incl'ude  them  both.  Now  biology 
points  unmistakably  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Thought, 
from  the  biological  standpoint,  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as 
an  end  in  itself,  but  only  as  a  function  of  the  whole  active  life 
process.1  It  is,  indeed,  quite  evident  that  no  merely  static  con- 
dition can  serve  to  relate  two  things  which  stand  out  obstinately 
each  for  its  own  individuality ;  they  can  lose  their  isolation 
only  by  entering  into  a  process  which  shall  utilize  them  both 
without  destroying  their  individual  characteristics.  This  process 
we  shall  name  '  activity,'  and  originally  it  is  activity  in  the  most 
literal  sense — bodily  activity.  For  psychological  theory,  the 
original  datum  is  the  organism  already  struggling  to  maintain 
and  develop  itself.  It  is  from  this  that  the  life  of  conscious  ex- 
perience is  slowly  differentiated.  It  comes  into  being  through 
the  very  heat  of  the  conflict.  If  the  activity  of  the  organism  were 
perfectly  habitual,  it  would  go  on  forever  with  at  most  a  minimum 
of  consciousness.  But  no  such  unimpeded  action,  in  our  world 
at  least,  is  possible,  and  the  process  of  conscious  judgment  is  the 
bridge  which  carries  us  over  the  obstructions  which  our  life  ac- 
tivity is  constantly  running  up  against,  and  which  adjusts  it  to 
new  conditions. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  establish  this  in  detail,  but  only  to 
point  out  some  of  the  main  principles  which  it  involves.  And 
without  attempting  to  penetrate  too  far  back  into  historic  origins, 
let  us  take  an  example  which  is  less  ambiguous.  A  savage,  we 
will  say,  is  hungry,  and  he  casts  about  him  for  some  means  to 
satisfy  his  hunger.  He  keeps  a  lookout  till  he  catches  sight  of  an 
animal,  picks  up  a  stone,  and  knocks  his  game  over.  Such  a  pro- 
cess involves  at  least  two  judgments,  but  the  judgments  are  plainly 
explicable,  not  by  reference  to  themselves,  but  to  the  activity  of  eat- 
ing which  they  subserve.  The  whole  train  of  events  is,  indeed,  the 
activity  of  eating  in  its  various  stages.  Already,  from  the  biolog- 
ical standpoint,  the  organism  is  acting  along  this  particular  line 

1  In  my  psychology  of  experience  I  am  indebted  most  of  all  to  Professor  Dewey, 
whom  I  follow  pretty  closely  in  the  next  three  pages. 
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from  the  very  start ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  conceivable 
reason  why  the  animal  or  the  stone  should  have  attracted  notice, 
rather  than  a  tree  or  a  cloud.  Now,  of  course,  if  the  savage  had 
had  his  game  already  in  hand,  the  process  would  have  been 
greatly  simplified ;  he  would  only  have  had  to  go  ahead  and  eat, 
without  the  necessity  of  thinking  or  judging  about  it  at  all.  But 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  securing  his  food  which  had  to  be  over- 
come before  his  impulse  could  be  fully  carried  out.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  overcoming  this  obstacle,  two  new  factors  make  their 
appearance.  There  must  be,  on  the  one. hand,  some  idea  of  what 
it  is  that  he  wants,  some  recognition  of  the  end  towards  which  his 
activity  is  tending.  Such  an  end  may  be  present  with  any  de- 
gree of  clearness,  from  a  mere  vague  feeling  of  want,  to  a  definite 
consciousness,  but,  if  we  are  to  get  outside  the  realm  of  purely 
habitual  action,  it  still  must  be  present  in  some  form  or  other. 
This  end  represents  what,  in  its  more  elaborately  defined 
stage,  we  'call  the  concept.  The  savage  has  such  a  concept  to 
guide  him — the  concept  of  an  animal,  perhaps,  or,  it  may  be 
merely  of  food,  of  something  to  eat — but  it  is  this  guiding  end 
which  lays  hold  of  the  image  of  the  animal  when  it  actually  pre- 
sents itself,  brings  it  into  clear  consciousness  and  retains  it  there, 
while  all  other  objects  simply  pass  before  his  vision  unheeded. 
The  concept,  accordingly,  is  general ;  it  is  not  a  particular  animal 
in  a  particular  place,  for  that  is  just  what  is  wanting  now,  while 
as  a  remembrance  of  some  particular  animal  in  the  past  it  is  use- 
less to  satisfy  present  hunger.  It  is  only  an  abstract  schema, 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  catching  in  its  net  the  actual  ap- 
pearance when  it  comes  along — an  appearance  which  in  many  of 
its  characteristics  may  be  quite  different  from  the  image  held  in 
the  mind,  but  which  at  least  possesses  among  its  qualities  the 
important  one  of  satisfying  hunger.  The  object,  or  percept,  thus 
supplies  the  other  and  complementary  factor  in  the  process.  The 
end  presupposes  for  its  carrying  out  the  necessary  means,  and  it 
is  the  percept  which  represents  the  means  for  which  we  have  been 
hunting.  In  the  example  which  has  been  given,  a  second  judg- 
ment needs  to  intervene  before  this  means  can  be  utilized ;  we 
have,  again,  the  concept — here  the  end  is  the  capture  of  the  game 
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— leading  the  savage  to  notice  and  pick  up  the  stone.  The  whole 
series  of  acts,  however,  is  bound  organically  together  as  in  es- 
sence a  single  act — the  satisfying  of  the  instinct  of  hunger. 

Now  it  will  be  noticed  that,  in  perception,  the  object  seems  to 
be  given  to  us  directly  and  instantaneously.  It  is  true  that  we 
can  take  the  percept  and  analyze  it  into  relations,  but  this  is  some- 
thing that  we  do  not  actually  do,  or  need  to  do,  at  the  time.  In 
the  object,  i.  e.,  we  recognize  the  stimulus  which  is  able  to  set  off 
our  pent-up  activity,  and  provide  it  with  the  conditions  necessary 
for  its  satisfactory  completion  ;  and  this  is  only  possible  as  the  ob- 
ject stands  for  that  activity  to  which  it  leads,  and  which,  for  the 
object  to  be  recognized,  must  already  be  familiar  to  us  in  its  per- 
formance, and  consequently  in  no  need  of  reflective  interpretation. 
The  percept  stands,  then,  for  our  past  activities,  in  so  far  as  these 
can  be  summed  up,  recognized,  and  used,  without  calling  for 
analysis  by  thought.  While,  however,  such  a  '  given '  object 
seems  to  be  independent  of  thought,  in  reality,  as  has  just  been 
said,  it  has  incorporated  into  its  structure  a  long  series  of  pre- 
ceding acts  of  judgment.  All  the  elements  and  relations  which 
are  combined  in  any  object  that  we  'see'  in  the  outer  world, 
and  which,  if  we  stop  to  think  about  it,  we  are  able  to  detect, " 
have  formed  the  material  of  previous  judging  experiences,  and 
now  can  be  taken  for  granted  because  they  have  served  their  pur- 
pose in  setting  up  habits  of  action,  which  go  off  without  the  need 
of  reflective  thought.  The  simplest  percept  of  which  we  can  con- 
ceive, stands  for  the  bringing  to  consciousness  of  the  stimulus  to 
that  simplest  form  of  action  with  which  we  have  to  think  the  or- 
ganism as  originally  endowed.  In  the  need  of  modifying  this 
activity  to  meet  new  conditions,  the  percept  becomes  gradually 
more  complex,  until  at  last  we  have  passed  from  the  mere  sense 
of  something  existing  to  the  finished  product  in  which  the  most 
exact  knowledge  is  incorporated.  But,  throughout,  the  stuff  of 
which  the  object  is  made  can  be  carried  back,  on  the  psycholog- 
ical side,  to  our  reactions  towards  it.  The  stone  means  to  the 
savage  something  to  throw,  the  tree  something  from  which  to 
make  his  arrows  and  canoe ;  and  that  which  has  no  relation  to 
his  life  at  all  will  simply  be  ignored. 
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So  far,  then,  we  have  not  left  the  realm  of  psychology,  and 
what  we  afterwards  come  to  call  the  individual's  experience. 
There  is  as  yet  no  objective  world  as  distinct  from  the  sub- 
jective ;  objects  are  only  the  incentives,  or  stimuli,  to  organic 
activities,  and  have  their  meaning  solely  in  terms  of  these.  And 
we  may  notice  that,  simply  as  elements  in  such  an  organic  experi- 
ence, nothing  can  be  isolated  ;  everything  must  have  a  causal,  or 
perhaps  better  a  teleological,  relation  to  the  end  which  the  or- 
ganic activities  represent.  Otherwise  there  is  no  way  in  which 
they  could  get  an  entrance  into  the  conscious  life  at  all  and  be 
recognized.  Sound  would  not  be  heard,  color  would  not  be 
seen,  if  sound  and  color  did  not  somehow  enable  the  organism  to 
hold  its  own  in  relation  to  the  conditions  that  surround  it.  In 
this  sense,  then,  no  experience  is  possible  which  is  not  a  con- 
nected, a  categorized  experience.  But  this  is  plainly  not  equiv- 
alent to  the  connected  thought-world  which  the  Hegelian  has  in 
mind  when  he  speaks  of  the  categories  as  constituting  reality,  and 
within  which  the  individual  experience  forms  the  merest  item. 
The  connections  in  this  latter  world  are  altogether  different ;  the 
important  relations  of  the  stone  are  not  its  teleological  relations 
to  the  pursuit  of  game,  but  relations  which  we  only  discover  by 
patching  together  a  large  number  of  elements,  which,  as  parts  of 
our  experience,  are  scattered  and  diverse.  We  have,  conse- 
quently, to  consider  more  closely  the  transition  to  this  new  point 
of  view. 

At  the  stage  of  development  which  civilized  man  at  least  has 
attained,  an  object  is  still  an  actual  or  a  possible  means  to  the 
fulfilling  of  some  life  process,  whose  appearance  as  an  element  in 
our  consciousness  is  capable  of  psychological  explanation  ;  but 
it  also  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  good  deal  more  than  this. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  fact  in  the  objective  world,  independent  of 
our  private  experience,  with  relationships  to  countless  other  facts, 
some  of  which,  indeed  most  of  which,  have  never  entered  into 
our  experience  at  all.  As  we  come  to  set  our  own  activities  be- 
fore consciousness  as  a  distinct  object  of  knowledge,  the  means 
which  we  utilize  in  their  accomplishment  are  gradually  distin- 
guished, as  having  an  existence  other  than  their  existence  for  us. 
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The  coming  to  a  recognition  of  this  independent  world  has,  of 
course,  a  psychological  history,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
go  into  ;  it  is  enough  to  point  out  the  new  meaning  which  the 
word  '  activity '  now  has  to  assume.  We  have  passed  from  the 
biological  realm  into  the  realm  of  spirit,  and  in  this  realm  the 
conscious  life,  including  knowledge,  is  no  longer  merely  a  means 
to  the  physiological  life  of  the  organism,  which  would  be  super- 
fluous if  the  organism  had  not  met  with  an  obstruction,  but  it  is 
the  real  essence  of  the  act.  The  important  thing  is  no  longer 
getting  something  done,  but  doing  it  consciously,  with  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  its  bearings  and  consequences.  The  act  as  physical, 
the  satisfying  of  hunger  or  any  other  bodily  demand,  is  now  a 
secondary  matter  ;  our  act  takes  its  place  in  a  universe,  and  it  is 
no  longer  merely  the  relation  of  the  object  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  organic  life  in  which  we  are  interested,  but  the  relation  of  our 
whole  life  activity  to  this  more  inclusive  world.  And  since  we 
can  know  this  world  only  in  so  far  as  it  reveals  itself  to  us  in  the 
objects  of  our  knowledge,  the  existence  of  these  objects  on  their 
own  account,  as  opposed  to  their  merely  practical  and  teleological 
relation  to  our  physical  lives,  is  a  part  of  their  immediate  con- 
cern for  us. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  this  distinction  between  the  object  as  it  en- 
ters into  our  limited  life  of  immediate  experience,  and  the  object 
as  it  exists  in  a  world  which  we  reconstruct  indirectly  by  thought, 
and  whose  connections  are  independent  of  our  practical  teleology, 
we  shall  be  able  to  resolve  some  of  the  obscurities  which  have 
already  been  referred  to.  When  we  say  that  the  causal  relation 
is  necessary  to  constitute  the  world  of  experience,  we  need  to 
separate  carefully  between  the  real  world  which  we  know  to  be 
related,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  world  which  we  possess ;  and 
again,  between  the  connections  as  they  objectively  exist,  and  the 
teleological  connections  within  the  organic  experience  which  I  call 
mine.  This  latter  sense  is  the  only  one  in  which  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  strictly  defensible  to  say  that  the  constitution  of  experience 
necessitates  the  category  of  cause.  And  what  it  means  is  this  : 
experience  is  essentially  purposive ;  we  are  acting  constantly  for 
the  carrying  out  of  ends,  and  this  end  of  action  serves  as  a  unity 
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to  bind  the  elements  of  our  consciousness  together.  When,  for 
example,  the  savage  kills  his  game,  the  throwing  of  the  stone, 
and  the  animal's  death  do  not  stand  side  by  side  as  isolated  facts  ; 
the  presence  of  the  intention  to  kill,  as  a  governing  end,  brings 
the  successive  steps  in  its  accomplishment  into  relation,  as  caus- 
ally connected.  And  since  all  normal  experience  is  thus  teleo- 
logical,  it  also  may  be  said  to  be,  implicitly  and  in  point  of  fact, 
categorized  as  causal.  Now  even  in  this  sense  an  object  which 
enters  into  experience  is  not  always  causally  connected.  It  is 
true  that  the  perception  of  objects  must  be  related  ultimately  to 
our  organic  life,  but  after  we  have  once  learned  to  perceive,  we 
shall  have  many  perceptions  which  do  not  play  an  immediate  part 
in  this.  Such  are  the  mere  sense  images  of  our  idle  moments, 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  use  for  any  purpose,  but  recognize  be- 
cause we  have  learned  to  do  so  in  the  past.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  it  is  not  these  teleological  connections  which  the  Hegel- 
ian commonly  has  in  mind,  but  rather  the  real  connections  of  the 
world  of  science,  which,  for  the  most  part,  never  get  included  at 
all  within  the  unity  of  our  subjective  ends.  But  in  that  case  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  maintain,  with  any  plausibility,  that 
the  causal  category  is  necessary  to  constitute  an  object  for  ex- 
perience. Objects  enter  into  our  experience  continually  whose 
causal  relationships  are  to  all  seeming  absolutely  ignored.  There 
may  be  relations  which  we  afterwards  come  to  know  as  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  real  object,  but  they  cannot  be  necessary 
for  the  experience  within  which  the  object  is  represented,  if  in 
that  experience  they  are  entirely  wanting.  Strictly  the  Hegelian 
can  only  mean  that  things  in  their  existence  are  not  conceivable 
apart  from  these  relations — a  very  different  thing.  An  object  may 
enter  into  my  experience,  and  I  may  choose  to  accept  it  as  it 
comes,  and  not  go  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  its  presenting  itself; 
but  if  I  do  think  about  it,  and  try  to  understand  it,  then  I  must 
seek  to  put  it  in  causal  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
necessity  is  only  a  necessity  in  case  we  attempt  an  intellectual 
construction  of  reality ;  it  does  not  mean  that  the  causal  connec- 
tion is  always  present  in  the  object  as  a  part  of  our  experience, 
but  only  that  the  object  is  not  ultimately  thinkable,  except  as  we 
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think  it  as  existing  under  the  relation  which  we  call  '  cause.'  For 
our  experience  there  may  be  no  such  connection  discoverable ; 
for  our  thought,  even,  it  may  be — indeed  it  most  frequently  is — 
nothing  more  than  a  demand  for  connection,1  the  mere  schema  of 
causality,  which  we  -are  entirely  unable  to  fill  in  with  definite 
knowledge.  It  is  only  as  regards  the  universe  of  reality  that  we 
can  say  without  reservation,  that  the  very  existence  of  an  object 
involves  its  causal  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  this 
is  very  different  from  anything  we  ordinarily  mean  by  experience, 
and  should  be  kept  distinct  from  it.  And  with  this,  it  may  be 
noticed,  the  peculiar  advantage  which  is  claimed  for  Hegelianism, 
and  that  which  distinguishes  it  as  a  system,  is  gone.  Hegelian- 
ism  as  such  is  based  upon  the  essential  convertibility  of  existence 
for  knowledge,  and  existence  for  experience,  so  that  the  universe 
is  in  no  sense  a  reality  which  is  brought  home  to  us  by  a  thought 
distinct  from  it,  and  so  liable  to  be  mistaken  about  its  object,  but 
it  is  in  its  only  possible  meaning  immediately  present  in  the  very 
thought  experience  which  constitutes  our  lives.  In  this  ever 
present  reality  there  are  no  divisions  to  be  healed,  and,  since  it  is 
given  immediately,  there  are  no  doubts  about  it  possible,  unless 
we  doubt  existence  itself.  But  now  all  that  we  can  say,  at  best, 
is  this  :  that  if  we  are  to  get  a  satisfactory  theory  of  the  true 
nature  of  things,  we  must  admit  the  real  application  to  them  of 
certain  fundamental  categories  which  our  thought  makes  use  of 
in  trying  to  explain  the  world  ;  and  this,  in  principle,  is  not  differ- 
ent from  the  method  which  every  philosophy  must  adopt. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

A.  K.  ROGERS. 

1  "  It  is  simply  that  system  of  things,  conceived  explicitly,  of  which  there  must 
already  have  been  an  implicit  conception  in  order  that  the  event  might  be  regarded  as 
a  change,  and  thus  start  the  search  for  a  cause."  Green,  Vol.  I,  p.  128. 


SELF-LOVE     AND    BENEVOLENCE     IN     BUTLER'S 
ETHICAL   SYSTEM. 

IN  an  examination  of  Butler's  treatment  of  self-love,  attention 
must  first  be  directed  to  the  distinction  which  he  makes  be- 
tween that  principle  and  the  particular  affections.  Butler  never 
wearies  of  reminding  his  readers  of  the  difference,  since  he  main- 
tains that  it  is  confusion  upon  this  point  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  common  error  that  there  is  an  antagonism  between  interested 
and  disinterested  action — the  coincidence  of  which  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  his  general  standpoint.  In  the  eleventh  sermon,  his 
chief  design,  as  he  tells  us,  is  to  show  that  self-love  is  no  more 
at  variance  with  benevolence  than  with  "  any  other  particular 
affection,"  and  that  the  terms  '  interested '  and  '  disinterested ' 
either  do  not  apply  to  particular  affections  or  apply  equally  to  all 
of  them.1  Actions  proceeding  from  these  are  "all  particular 
movements  toward  particular  external  objects,"  and  are  interested 
in  no  other  sense  than  that  they  are  expressions  of  the  agent's 
own  desire  or  preference.2  The  well-known  argument  by  which 
Butler  attempts  to  refute  the  hedonistic  contention,  that  pleasure 
is  the  only  object  of  desire,  may  be  briefly  stated  in  his  own 
words :  "  That  all  particular  appetites  and  passions  are  toward 
external  things  themselves,  distinct  from  the  pleasure  arising  from 
them,  is  manifested  from  hence ;  that  there  could  not  be  this 
pleasure,  were  it  not  for  that  prior  suitableness  between  the  object 
and  the  passion."  3  Thus  impulse  and  desire  precede  the  feeling 
of  pleasure,  but  not  vice  versa.  Pleasure  is  the  consequence  of 
the  gratification  of  a  passion,  but  not  the  dynamic,  the  force  that 
moves  us  a  tergo.  The  hedonic  result  is  conditioned  by  the 
natural  instinct  towards  the  object,  but  the  impulse  to  exercise 
the  function  precedes  and  conditions  the  pleasure.  Butler's 
analysis  of  the  objective  reference  of  desire  is,  however,  so  familiar, 
and  its  importance  and  significance  so  clearly  shown  by  such 

1  Pref.  to  Sermons  (Gladstone's  edition),  §  29,  pp.  21,  22. 

2  Loc.  cit.\  see  also  Sermons  XI,  §  10,  pp.  194,  195. 

3  Sermons,  XI,  $3,  pp.  187,  1 88. 
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writers  as  Professor  Sidgwick  and  others,  that  it  may  be  passed 
over  here  without  further  comment. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  particular  affections,  the  principle 
of  self-love  has  reference  to  a  subjective  state  or  condition.  Its 
object  is  the  self.  It  is  that  rational  and  general  regard  which 
every  individual  has  for  his  own  happiness,  and  it  consequently 
"  never  seeks  anything  external  for  the  sake  of  the  thing,  but 
only  as  a  means  of  happiness  or  good."  l  Thus  action  from  this 
principle  is  called  '  interested  '  in  a  sense  which  may  not  be  used 
to  describe  action  passionately  determined,  and,  so  far  as  a  man 
possesses  this  regard  for  his  own  welfare,  "he  is  interested,  or  a 
lover  of  himself."  2  Happiness,  however,  does  not  consist  in  self- 
love.  "  Happiness  or  satisfaction  consists  only  in  the  enjoyment 
of  those  objects  which  are  by  nature  suited  to  our  several  par- 
ticular appetites,  passions,  and  affections,"  and  "  our  interest 
or  good  being  constituted  by  nature,  supposed  self-love  only 
puts  us  upon  obtaining  and  securing  it."  3  So  far  is  self-love 
from  constituting  happiness,  that  "  if  it  wholly  engrosses  us,  and 
leaves  no  room  for  any  other  principle,  there  can  be  absolutely 
no  such  thing  at  all  as  happiness,  or  enjoyment  of  any  kind  what- 
ever." 4 

Self-love,  then,  may  become  irrational  through  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  true  nature  of  the  self.  If  it  is  acted  upon  as  a 
principle  of  self-partiality  or  self-exclusiveness,  and,  taken  in  this 
connotation,  is  regarded  as  the  sole  principle  of  our  nature  ;  if  it 
has  a  single  eye  to  the  individual's  own  happiness,  falsely  viewing 
the  self  as  independent  and  isolated,  and  thus  becomes  the  one 
unrestrained  and  uncorrected  principle  for  the  determination  of 
conduct  ;  it  fails  to  attain  its  own  end  by  aiming  at  a  realization  of 
a  mere  part  of  the  self,  and  thwarts  its  true  function  by  ever  look- 
ing towards  an  incomplete  happiness.  In  other  words,  if  self- 
love  becomes  perverted  into  selfishness  or  unmixed  egoism,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  principle  of  action,  and  thereby  loses  its  authorita- 
tive and  rational  control  over  the  passions.  Action  from  such 


dt.  *lbid.t  \  5,  p.  189.  3  Ibid.,  |  6,  p.  190. 

4  Loc.    dt.     Also    §  7,  p.  192.  —  This  is   an  early   statement  of  the    '  paradox  of 
hedonism,'  and  a  difficulty  which  Butler  escapes  by  his  analysis  of  desire. 
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self-love  becomes  synonymous  with  action  determined  by  the 
particular  affections.  And  it  is  this  that  causes  men  to  mistake 
what  is  meant  by  interested  action,  since  they  think  that,  in  fol- 
lowing wherever  passion  leads,  "  they  are  wholly  governed  by 
interestedness  and  self-love."  Against  this  perversion  and  mis- 
conception of  the  true  principle  of  self-interest,  Butler  guards  his 
own  position  by  applying  the  epithets  '  cool '  and  '  reasonable  '  in 
order  to  define  the  reflective  nature  of  that  principle  in  man  which 
has  the  office  of  caring  for  the  whole  happiness  of  such  a  being. 

Butler  fully  appreciates  the  fact  that  a  mere  "  speculative  con- 
viction or  belief"  is  not  sufficient  to  restrain  men  from  an  indulg- 
ence which  is  manifestly  contrary  to  their  real  interest.  "  Men 
daily,  hourly,  sacrifice  the  greatest  known  interest,  to  fancy,  in- 
quisitiveness,  love,  or  hatred,  any  vagrant  inclination,"2  and,  in 
so  doing,  they  violate  their  nature  no  less  in  regard  to  their  indi- 
vidual, than  to  their  social  end. 3  To  possess  an  efficient  "'prac- 
tical regard  for  the  whole  of  our  happiness,"  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  form  the  habit  of  acting  in  accordance  with  '  cool  self-love,' 
since  in  such  a  '  fixed  habit '  lies  the  only  "  security  against  the 
danger  which  finite  creatures  are  in,  from  the  very  nature  of  pro- 
pension,  or  particular  affections."  4 

The  distinction  between  particular  affections  and  the  general 
principle  of  self-love  is  unquestionably  a  real  one.  As  a  reflective 
being,  man  must  necessarily  possess  some  general  principle  of 
action.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  raise  a  particular  affection  into 
such  a  general  principle,  since  it  asserts  itself  on  any  and  every 
occasion  where  its  conditions  are  present,  and  makes  for  its  own 
gratification  without  consideration  of  the  general  welfare,  or  of  any 
other  general  end.  Such  action  is,  strictly  speaking,  purposeless, 
since  it  simply  makes  for  its  own  immediate  object.  Nor,  further, 
can  a  general  principle  be  regarded  as  a  mere  sum-total  of  all 
particular  desires,  for  such  a  mathematical  aggregate  could  af- 
ford no  rule  of  life  whatever,  and  would  lead  simply  to  action  in 

1  Analogy,  Part  I,  Chap.  V,  §  24,  note,  p.  121. 

2  Pref.  to  Sermons,  $  35,  p.  26. 

3  Sermons  I,  §  14,  p.  48 ;  $  16,  p.  50. 

4  Analogy,  Part  I,  Chap.   V,  g  24,  pp.  121,  122. 
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accordance  with  any  particular  '  propension '  which  happened  for 
the  time  being  to  be  most  prominent  or  the  '  strongest.  It  is 
some  such  view  that  Kant  seems  to  have  in  mind,  when  he  says 
that  "  all  the  inclinations  taken  together  (which  can  be  reduced  to  a 
tolerable  system,in  which  case  their  satisfaction  is  called  happiness) 
constitute  self-regard  (Solipsisimis)  "  *  Action  thus  determined, 
however,  cannot  for  Kant  be  considered  moral,  since,  although 
all  the  inclinations  are  taken  together,  such  action  is  nevertheless 
heteronomous  because  of  the  absence  of  a  principle  of  reason  ; 
the  sum  of  inclinations  is  viewed  as  a  mere  aggregate  of  par- 
ticulars, and  no  universal  principle  can  be  derived.  If  Kant  had 
recognized  the  existence  of  a  principle  that  aimed  at  happiness, 
distinct  in  kind  from  all  inclination,  and  belonging  to  man  as  a 
rational  being,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  he  should  have 
barred  action  in  accordance  with  it  from  the  moral  sphere.  Kant 
tells  us  that  "the  only  objects  of  practical  reason  are  those  of 
good  and  evil.  For  by  the  former  is  meant  an  object  necessarily 
desired  according  to  a  principle  of  reason  ;  by  the  latter  one 
necessarily  shunned,  also  according  to  a  principle  of  reason."2 
Now  the  object  of  self-love  in  Butler's  sense  is  just  such  a  one, 
"  necessarily  desired  according  to  a  principle  of  reason  ";  con- 
sequently, it  falls  within  Kant's  definition,  and  might  have  been 
allowed,  notwithstanding  the  hedonistic  character  of  his  psychol- 
ogy, as  an  object  of  practical  reason.  In  this  way,  regard  for 
our  happiness  as  a  whole  becomes  a  rational  principle,  and  is  no 
longer  the  object  of  a  mere  sum  of  heteronomous  inclinations.  In 
other  words,  sentiency  becomes  rationalized  through  a  principle 
of  reason  and  the  two  sides  of  man's  nature  become  organic 
through  reason.  Kant  in  a  sense  admits  the  rationality  of  self- 
love  :  "  Pure  practical  reason  only  checks  selfishness,  looking 
on  it  as  natural  and  active  in  us  even  prior  to  the  moral  law, 
and  then  it  is  called  rational  self-love"  3  The  difference  on  this 
point  between  Kant  and  Butler,  however,  still  remains,  since  for 
Kant  "  everything  that  enters  into  self-love  belongs  to  inclina- 

1  Crit.  Pract.  Reason,  Chap.  Ill,  p.  165  (Abbot's  trans.). 

*26id.t  Chap.  II,  p.  148. 

3  Ibid.,  Chap.  Ill,  pp.  165  ff. 
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tion,"  and  hence  it  cannot  pretend  to  be  legislative,  because  to 
hold  it  as  such  would  make  a  subjective  determining  principle  of 
choice  serve  as  an  objective  determining  principle  of  the 
will.1  Butler's  principle  of  self-love,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  end  as  objective  in 
character  ;  since,  as  far  as  it  is  permitted  to  legislate,  it  has  for  its 
function  the  task  of  making  man's  actions  conform  to  the  law  of 
his  being. 

The  regulative  function  of  self-love  implies  that  it  is  superior  in 
kind  to  the  particular  affections,  and  that  they,  as  determinants  of 
conduct,  must  be  subordinated  to  the  higher  principle.  To  illus- 
trate the  qualitative  superiority  in  human  nature  of  self-love  over 
the  passions,  Butler  contrasts  the  case  of  an  animal  allured  into  a 
fatal  snare  by  some  bait  that  tempts  it  to  gratify  its  appetite,  and 
that  of  a  man,  rushing  into  foreseen  ruin,  for  the  sake  of  present 
indulgence.  In  the  former  instance,  "  there  is  an  entire  corre- 
spondence between  his  whole  nature  and  such  an  action";  but  in 
the  latter,  such  an  action  is  unnatural  and  disproportionate.  Now, 
the  disproportion  or  unfitness  "  arises,  not  from  considering  the 
action  singly  in  itself,  or  in  its  consequences ;  but  from  comparison 
of  it  with  the  nature  of  the  agent."  The  unnatural  character  of 
the  act  does  not  lie  in  the  violation  of  self-love  "considered 
merely  as  a  part  of  man's  nature,  for  passion  or  appetite  is 
equally  a  part  of  his  nature";  nor  does  it  lie  in  a  suppression  of 
any  "principle  or  desire  which  happens  for  the  present  to  be 
strongest."  Hence,  the  difference  is  one,  not  of  strength  or  de- 
gree, but  of  nature  and  kind.  Consequently,  when  the  alterna- 
tive is  between  passion  and  self-love,  a  violation  of  the  higher 
principle  is  a  contradiction  of  human  nature  as  a  whole.  "  Thus, 
without  particular  consideration  of  conscience,  we  may  have  a 
clear  conception  of  the  superior  nature  of  one  inward  principle  to 
another,  .  .  .  quite  distinct  from  degrees  of  strength  and  preva- 
lency." 2 

From  its  regulative  function,  it  follows  also  that  self-love  must 
be  capable  of  deciding  what  man's  true  happiness  is,  of  learning 

*Loc.  cit. 

*  Sermons,  II,  §§  13,  16,  pp.  60,  62. 
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what  objects  will  contribute  to  that  end,  and  of  assigning  to 
various  objects  the  due  and  just  proportion  which  is  essential  to 
the  harmonious  functioning  of  all  the  parts  under  the  law  of  the 
whole.  Thus;  while  not  constituting  the  matter  of  happiness,  it 
gives  the  form  to  happiness,  the  material  elements  of  which,  as 
has  been  previously  noted,  are  the  gratifications  of  the  particular 
affections.1  That  self-love  may  be  an  intelligent  guide,  it  must 
gain  a  concrete  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  true  and  lasting 
happiness.  For  this,  experience  is  indispensable,  since  such 
knowledge  is  not  given  intuitively,  and  since  self-love,  unlike  the 
particular  affections  which  always  have  a  particular  perception  of 
their  proper  objects,  does  not  possess  a  specific  idea  of  the  con- 
stituents of  self-interest.  The  place  of  experience  has  received 
little  or  no  emphasis  in  expositions  of  Butler's  system,  although 
it  has  an  obvious  bearing  on  his  intuitionism.  In  the  fifth  chapter 
of  the  Analogy?  Butler  discusses  the  part  experience  plays  in 
relation  to  man's  temporal  interest,  and  his  argument  is  relevant 
here  in  order  to  show  that  self-love  has  no  ready-made  a  priori 
ideas  of  concrete  actions  that  lead  to  happiness.  Through  knowl- 
edge empirically  derived,  we  bring  to  light  in  actual  consciousness 
the  content  of  self-interest,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  morality 
itself,  although  we  are  at  present  concerned  only  with  the  former. 
The  sphere  of  self-love  is  prudence,  and  prudential  considera- 
tions apply,  not  only  to  temporal,  but  also  to  ultimate  interest. 
Butler  regards  this  life  as  a  state  of  probation  and  discipline,  pre- 
paratory for  the  future  life.  Hence  self-love,  in  guiding  man  to 
true  temporal  happiness,  is  fulfilling  its  share  of  the  preparation 
for  ultimate  happiness.3  In  the  performance  of  this  rational  func- 
tion, it  is  acting  under  the  law  of  virtue,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  moral  principle.  Taken  in  itself,  without  consideration  of  con- 
science, self-love  imposes  its  own  obligation.  If  human  nature 

1  This  distinction  contains  an  implicit  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of  qualitative 
differences  in  pleasures.     In  the  eyes  of  reason,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  happi- 
ness as  one  aspect  of  the  organic  end  of  man,  pleasures  do  differ  qualitatively.    Their 
suitability  or  fitness  is  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  particular  pleasures  as  such, 
but  consists  in  their  harmony  with,  and  tendency  to  promote,  the  end  of  human  nature. 

2  Part  I,  Chap.  V,  §§  13,  16,  pp.  114,  116. 

3  Analogy,  Part  I,  Chap.  V,  \  25,  p.  122. 
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were  composed  of  no  other  principles  than  self-love  and  the  par- 
ticular affections,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  such  a  being  to  follow 
the  superior  principle,  irrespective  of  every  other  consideration. 
In  human  nature  as  it  is,  however,  action  from  self-love  receives 
a  higher  sanction  and  obligation,  since  our  moral  faculty  approves 
of  prudent  actions  and  disapproves  of  imprudent  ones,  as  such, 
and  considered  independently  of  consequences.  Thus  rational 
self-love  becomes  associated  with  conscience,  or,  rather,  it  is  one 
aspect  of  the  moral  faculty,  and  prudence  becomes  a  strictly 
moral  duty  and  part  of  the  province  of  virtue.1  There  can,  con- 
sequently, be  no  conflict  whatever  between  the  obligation  imposed 
by  self-love  and  that  imposed  by  conscience,  for  "  duty  and  inter- 
est are  thus  perfectly  coincident."  2  The  first  lesson  that  self- 
love  must  learn  is  that  it  can  attain  its  own  end  only  by^working 
harmoniously  with  conscience. 

In  turning  from  the  discussion  of  self-love  to  that  of  benevo- 
lence, one  meets  with  an  apparent  confusion,  in  that  Butler  treats 
benevolence  both  as  a  particular  affection  and  as  a  rational  princi- 
ple on  a  level  with  self-love.  To  ask  which  of  the  two  views 
represents  Butler's  '  characteristic  position '  would  lead  to  a  mis- 
apprehension, since  he  is  conscious  of  the  dualism,  although  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  as  explicit  as  one  would  like,  and  does  not 
always  keep  his  two  treatments  separate,  might  seemingly  justify 
the  opinion  that  there  is  a  real  confusion.  To  reach  an  under- 
standing upon  this  point  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  an  evalu- 
ation of  Butler's  system,  our  final  view  of  which  depends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  determination  of  the  position  assigned  to 
benevolence  in  his  analysis  of  human  nature. 

In  treating  benevolence  as  a  particular  affection,  Butler's  pur- 
pose is  to  demonstrate  that  self-interest  does  not  contravene  the 
nature  of  other-regarding  conduct ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
gratification  of  the  social  affections  (which  are  included  under  the 
class  name  '  benevolence ')  is  as  vital  to  individual  happiness  as 
that  of  any  other  propension.  In  fact,  whenever  Butler  treats 
benevolence  as  a  particular  affection,  he  is  arguing  against  Hob- 

1  Diss.  on  Virtue,  \  8,  pp.  404,  405  ;  also  $g  IO-II,  pp.  406,  407. 

2  Sermons,  III,  \  13,  p.  76. 
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bes's  '  state  of  nature.'  He  is  endeavoring  to  exhibit  the  falsity 
of  Hobbes's  "  war  of  every  man  against  every  man,"  by  showing 
that  our  nature,  even  on  its  sensible  side,  relates  us  to  others, 
since  we  have  affections  within  us  which  rest  in  the  good  of  others 
as  their  object.  He  is  anxious  to  establish  how  deeply  unnatural 
is  such  a  state  of  warfare  as  that  described  by  Hobbes.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  is  apparent  from  the  numerous  references 
to  Hobbes,  which  occur  frequently  in  the  body  of  his  sermons 
and  in  many  footnotes  wherever  benevolence  is  included  in  the 
category  of  particular  propensions.1 

Now,  when  benevolence  is  thus  viewed,  it  must  logically  be  re- 
garded as  subservient  to  self-love,  and  the  raison  d'etre  of  it  and  all 
particular  social  affections  must  find  vindication  in  their  ability  to 
contribute  to  the  end  of  self-love.  Butler,  therefore,  takes  pains 
to  show  that  these  '  public  affections  '  yield  a  clear  balance  of  satis- 
faction to  the  agent.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is 
always  the  particular  affection,  and  never  the  general  principle,  of 
benevolence  which  he  justifies  by  an  appeal  to  self-love.  It  is 
true  that  in  doing  this  he  is  sometimes  led  into  unguarded  state- 
ments, which  seem  to  confuse  the  above  distinction,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  think  that  such  passages  are  to  be  discov- 
ered in  other  connections. 

In  Sermon  III,  after  having  expounded  his  view  of  human 
nature  as  a  '  constitutional '  whole,  and  having  insisted  upon  the 
'  grand  supremacy  '  of  conscience,  Butler  considers  what  may  be 
said  against  obeying  the  law  of  our  nature.  The  objection  raises 
the  question  why  we  should  not  dismiss  regard  for  others  and 
the  restraints  which  it  involves.  In  answer,  Butler  maintains  that 
"  all  this  kind  of  talk  goes  upon  the  supposition  that  our  happi- 
ness in  this  world  consists  in  somewhat  quite  distinct  from 
regards  to  others,"  whereas  the  truth  is  that  our  own  enjoyment 
depends  largely  "  upon  these  re'gards  of  one  kind  or  another  to 
our  fellow-creatures,"  and  that  we  can  gain  no  end  whatever 

1  See  Pref.  to  Sermons,  \  29,  pp.  21,  22  ;  Sermon  I,  §  4,  note  b,  pp.  36,  73  ; 
Sermon  V,  g  I,  note  <z,  pp.  93,  96;  Ibid.,  \\  15,  16,  pp.  106,  107.  The 
whole  of  Sermon  XI,  also,  which  deals  with  benevolence  exclusively  as  a  particular 
affection,  is  for  the  most  part  in  refutation  of  Hobbes. 
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without  the  proper  restraints.1  If  it  be  asked  whether  we  are  to 
submit  then  only  to  those  restraints  which  bring  upon  the  whole 
'  more  satisfaction  than  uneasiness,'  Butler  assents.  To  this  he 
can  logically  agree,  because  he  insists  that  it  is  virtuous,  and  not 
vicious,  conduct  which  promotes  happiness,  and  that,  therefore,  a 
man  who  subjects  himself  only  to  such  restraints  as  tend  ulti- 
mately to  his  own  interest,  would  be  acting  in  conformity  with 
virtue.  Conscience  and  true  self-love  "  lead  us  to  one  and  the 
same  course  of  life."  2 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  Butler  allows  himself  to  make  a 
statement  which  seems  to  assign  to  self-love  a  regulative  equality 
with  conscience  :  "  Reasonable  self-love  and  conscience  are  the 
chief  or  superior  principles  in  the  nature  of  man  ;  because  an  ac- 
tion may  be  suitable  to  this  nature,  though  all  other  principles  be 
violated  ;  but  becomes  unsuitable  if  either  of  those  are."  3  This 
statement,  however,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  intended  either 
to  mean  that  self-love  and  conscience  are  two  coordinate  regula- 
tive principles,  or  to  exclude  benevolence  as  a  regulative  prin- 
ciple. The  problem  resulted  from  a  comparison  merely  of  con- 
science and  self-love  with  the  particular  affections,  both  individual 
and  social,  and  the  whole  argument  goes  to  show  that  this  exal- 
tation of  self-love  means  nothing  more  than  that  rational  self-love 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  virtue  ;  that  "  conscience  and  self-love: 
if  we  understand  our  true  happiness,  always  lead  us  the  same 
way."  4 

In  the  first  sermon  on  "  Love  of  our  Neighbour,"  Butler  takes 
the  same  ground,  and  throughout  treats  benevolence  as  a  particular 
affection,  and  consequently  as  subservient  to  self-love.  His  thesis  is 
that  "  there  is  no  peculiar  rivalship  or  competition  between  self- 
love  and  benevolence."  There  are  cases  in  which  private  interest 

1  Sermons,  III,  §§  7,  8,  pp.  71,  72. 

*Ilid.t  \\  9,  12.  pp.  72,  75. 

3  Ibid.,^  13,  p.  76.  Professor  Sidgwick,  among  others,  cites  this  passage  in  sup- 
port of  the  interpretation  that  Butler  holds  to  a  duality,  and  a  duality  only,  of  regula- 
tive principles  (History  of  Ethics,  pp.  194  ff. ). 

*  Loc.  dt. — In  the  summary  at  the  close  of  this  sermon  we  may  see  all  that  Butler 
is  interested  to  demonstrate:  "Duty  and  interest  are  perfectly  coincident,"  etc. 
And  in  the  closing  sentence  we  are  given  this  prac  ical  lesson,  namely,  that  self-inter- 
est is  best  provided  for  by  an  observance  of  *  conscience  and  the  relations  of  life.' 
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clashes  with  particular  affections,  but  this  interference  is  '  acciden- 
tal,' and  applies  much  oftener  to  the  grosser  appetites  and  pas- 
sions than  to  benevolence.  The  mistaken  idea  of  a  unique 
antagonism  between  self-love  and  benevolence  may  be  traced, 
Butler  thinks,  to  a  fallacious  parallelism  with  the  notion  of  prop- 
erty. It  is  supposed  that,  since  "  by  increasing  the  property  of 
another,  you  lessen  your  own  property,  so  by  promoting  the 
happiness  of  another,  you  must  lessen  your  own  happiness"; 
whereas  the  truth  is  that  "  benevolence  contributes  more  to  pri- 
vate interest,  i.  e.,  enjoyment  or  satisfaction,  than  any  other  of 
the  particular  private  affections,  as  it  is  in  a  degree  its  own  grati- 
fication." The  conclusion  is  that  self-love  is  a  principle  to  which 
appeal  must  be  made,  and  one  to  which  even  religion  often  ad- 
dresses itself.1 

In  this  context  there  occurs  a  statement  which  is  still  more 
sweeping  in  its  exaltation  of  self-love  than  the  one  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  Sermon  III.  There  self-love  was  apparently  viewed  as 
a  principle  coordinate  with  conscience,  and  benevolence  seemed 
to  be  excluded  from  the  dual  sovereignty  ;  here,  not  only  benevo- 
lence, but  conscience  itself  is  seemingly  made  subordinate  to  self- 
love  :  "  Let  it  be  allowed,  though  virtue  or  moral  rectitude  does 
indeed  consist  in  affection  to  and  pursuit  of  what  is  right  and 
good,  as  such ;  yet,  that  when  we  sit  down  in  a  cool  hour,  we 
can  neither  justify  to  ourselves  this  or  any  other  pursuit,  till  we 
are  convinced  that  it  will  be  for  our  happiness,  or  at  least  not 
contrary  to  it."2  Judging  from  this  assertion,  which  seems  suffi- 
ciently explicit,  one  could  hardly  refrain  from  affirming  that,  in 
Butler's  system  of  ethics,  the  final  explanation,  or  rather  justifica- 
tion, of  virtue  is  its  reduction  to  self-interest  and  individual  happi- 
ness. But  to  suppose  on  the  strength  of  this  passage  that 
Butler  assigns  such  theoretical  priority  to  self-love  is,  I 
think,  unjustifiable ;  for  it  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  his 

1  Sermons,  XI,  g$  16,  21,  pp.  201,  206. 

2  Loc.  cit. — This  passage  is  often  cited  to  show  that  for  Butler  the  ultimate  obliga- 
tion is  imposed  by  self-love,  or  that  in  the  dual  regulation  of  self-love  and   conscience 
the  supremacy  of  the  former  would  conflict  with  that  of  the  latter,  and  virtue  would 
fall  under  the  higher  genus  of  individual  interest  (See,  e.  g.,  Sidgwick,  History  of  Eth- 
ics, pp.  192,  195.     Cf.,  also  the  argument  in  Professor  Laurie's  Notes  on  Morai  The- 
ories, p.  64). 
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general  argument,  which  seems  beyond  question  to  be  intended 
to  establish  a  view  of  morality  as  an  independent  and  intrin- 
sically worthy  end  in  itself.  How  then  is  the  passage  under 
consideration  to  be  reconciled  with  his  general  purpose  and 
standpoint  ?  As  has  been  seen,  Butler,  in  this  sermon,  is  arguing 
against  the  theory  that  life  is  nothing  but  one  continuous  self- 
seeking  that  excludes  the  happiness  of  others.  At  the  same  time, 
consistent  with  his  view  of  human  nature  as  an  organic  whole,  he 
has  no  intention  of  making  morality  purely  rational,  exclusive  of 
the  end  of  sentiency.  He  is  anxious  that  "  there  shall  be  all  pos- 
sible concessions  made  to  the  favourite  passion  "  of  self-love, 
"  which  hath  so  much  allowed  to  it,  and  whose  cause  is  so  uni- 
versally pleaded."  "  It  shall  be  treated,"  he  remarks  -with  a 
touch  of  irony,  "  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  concern  for  its 
interests."1  In  doing  this,  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  observes,  "  he 
is  endangering  the  very  core  of  his  teaching."  But  the  same 
critic  immediately  admits  that  "  this  view,  however,  might  be  ex- 
ercised with  benefit  to  the  general  argument.  "a  The  context  in- 
dicates that  the  statement  means  simply  that  individual  happiness 
must  be  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  virtuous  conduct,  that 
in  the  common  consciousness  of  mankind  happiness  and  virtue 
must  be  organically  united,  and  that  no  theory  of  morals  which 
divorces  the  two  can  meet  with  general  acceptance.  That  the 
two  go  hand  in  hand  is  a  postulate  implied  in  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe,  and  the  common  run  of  mankind  would  repudiate 
a  system  of  morality  which  denied  ultimate  happiness  to  be  the 
concomitant  of  virtue,3  because  such  a  denial  would  involve  a  de- 
struction of  the  "  good  and  perfect  administration  of  things."  If 
there  is  a  moral  government  of  the  world,  virtue  cannot  be  finally 
crowned  with  misery. 

As  far  as  self-love  and  benevolence  are  concerned,  the  confusion 
on  Butler's  part  seems  to  me  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  recognize  that  the  disinterested  side  of  conduct  is  not  saved 
by  pointing  to  the  existence  of  other-regarding  particular  affec- 

llbid.,  §  2,  p.  1 86. 

z  English.  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century ,  p.  50. 
3  Sermons,  XI,  §  22,  pp.  206,  207. 
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tions.  That  analysis  shows  only  the  '  unnatural '  character  of 
Hobbes's  state  of  warfare,  taking  nature  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  Hobbes  spoke  of  it.  But,  however  much  we  deny  the 
applicability  of  the  terms  '  interested '  and  '  disinterested '  to  par- 
ticular affections,  disinterested  conduct  is  not  to  be  finally  explained 
by  the  objective  reference  of  particular  social  affections.  And, 
although  Butler  does  not  rest  in  this  solution,  he  does  not  seem 
to  appreciate  the  significance  of  his  own  double  treatment,  in  that 
he  fails  to  distinguish  exactly  what  problems  he  solves  by  regard- 
ing benevolence  on  the  two  levels.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the 
treatment  of  benevolence  as  a  particular  affection  shows  in  any  real 
sense  the  coincidence  of  interested  and  disinterested  action,  because 
as  such,  the  appetite  of  hunger  on  Butler's  analysis  is  equally 
disinterested.  This  coincidence  can  be  shown  only  through  the 
conception  of  a  social  self,  in  which  the  two  distinguishable  but 
not  separable  sides  of  conduct  become  the  expression  of  one 
principle,  which  may  be  called  social-self-love,  or  love  of  the  social 
self.  The  treatment  of  benevolence  as  a  principle  coordinate  with 
self-love  must  now  be  considered,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far 
Butler  recognized  this  more  adequate  conception. 

The  whole  argument  of  the  first  sermon  implies  that  there  are 
three  regulative  principles,  self-love,  benevolence,  and  conscience  ; 
and  that  the  two  former  are  coordinate  with  each  other,  but  both 
subordinate  to  conscience.  To  prove  that  man  is  made  both  for 
a  personal  and  a  common  end,  Butler  points  to  the  "  indications 
in  human  nature"  which  plainly  show  that  we  were  made  for 
both.  These  indications  are  threefold  :  "  First,  there  is  a  natural 
principle  of  benevolence  in  man,  which  is  in  some  degree  to 
society  what  self-love  is  to  the  individual  ";  secondly,  "  the  several 
passions  and  affections,  which  are  distinct  both  from  benevolence 
and  self-love,  do  in  general  contribute  to  and  lead  us  to  public  good 
as  really  as  to  private";  thirdly,  conscience  tends  equally  to  both 
ends.1  Here,  in  a  general  survey  of  human  nature,  Butler  clearly 
places  benevolence  on  a  level  with  self-love,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  the  particular  affections.  Professor  Sidgwick,  while  maintain- 
ing that  Butler  "  does  not  distinctly  recognize  a  calm  regard  for  gen- 

1  Sermons,  I,  |§  3,  6,  pp.  34,  40;   §9,  p.  43. 
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eral  happiness  as  a  normal  governing  principle,  parallel  to  the 
calm  regard  for  private  happiness,  which  he  calls  self-love,"  admits 
that  "  the  language  of  the  first  sermon  rather  suggests  that  there 
are  three  regulative  principles";  but- he  thinks  that  "on  looking 
closer  at  Butler's  language  it  will  be  seen  that  what  he  contem- 
plates under  the  notion  of  benevolence  is  not  definitely  a  desire 
for  general  good  as  such,  but  rather  kind  affection  for  particular 
individuals,"  since  Butler  describes  it  in  the  following  way  :  "If 
there  be  in  mankind  any  disposition  to  friendship ;  if  there  be  any 
such  thing  as  compassion,  as  the  parental  or  filial  affections  ;  if 
there  be  any  affection  in  human  nature,  the  object  and  end  of 
which  is  the  good  of  another;  this  is  itself  benevolence."  l 

The  stricture  might,  indeed,  be  thus  justified,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  Butler's  whole  account  of  the  function  of  particular  other- 
regarding  affections  shows  that  he  did  necessarily  distinguish 
between  specific  kind  affections  and  the  regulative  principle  of 
benevolence.  The  two  presuppose  each  other  and  are  explicable 
only  through  each  other.  As  rational  benevolence  is  necessary 
to  control  the  particular  social  affections,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  latter  are  indispensable  aids  to  render  the  former  efficient  and 
practical.  We  cannot  trust  to  reason  alone  to  enforce  either 
duties  to  self  or  duties  to  others  :  "  It  is  manifest  our  life  would 
be  neglected,  were  it  not  for  the  calls  of  hunger,  and  thirst,  and 
weariness  ;  notwithstanding  that  without  them  reason  would  as- 
sure us,  that  the  recruits  of  food  and  sleep  are  the  necessary 
means  of  our  preservation.  It  is  therefore  absurd  to  imagine, 
that,  without  affection,  the  same  reason  alone  would  be  more 
effectual  to  engage  us  to  perform  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  fellow 
creatures."2  Stoic  apathy  results  from  moral  distemper,  just  as 
want  of  the  appetite  of  hunger  is  caused  by  bodily  disease.3  A 
social  affection  like  compassion  is  an  advocate  within  us,  arguing 
in  behalf  of  our  fellows,  and  procuring  consideration  for  their 
case  at  the  bar  of  reason.4  Such  a  description  of  the  relation  of 
particular  social  affections  and  the  general  reasonable  principle  of 

1  History  of  Ethics,  pp.  193,  194. 

2  Sermons,  V,  \  10,  p.  103.     Cf.  also  g  6,  pp.  99,  100. 
3 Ibid.,  \  12,  p.  104. 

*  Sermons,  VI,  g  5,  pp.  112,  113;   \  7,  pp.  114. 
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benevolence  shows  that  Butler  is  quite  conscious  of  the  duality 
of  his  treatment,  and  that  the  position  taken  in  Sermon  XII,  the 
second  on  "  Love  of  our  Neighbour,"  is  not  added  as  an  after- 
thought but  is  the  completion  of  his  discussion  on  man  as  a 
social  being,  and  presents  a  view  of  benevolence  toward  which 
the  treatment  in  the  earlier  sermons  has  frequently  and  consis- 
tently pointed.1 

The  purpose  of  this  second  discourse  upon  the  "  Love  of  our 
Neighbour  "  is  to  give  "  the  particular  explanation  "  of  the  precept 
which  furnishes  the  text,2  and  here  we  find  an  emphatic  recognition 
of  benevolence  as  a  general  and  rational  principle.  Butler  first 
considers  "the  objects  and  due  extent  of  this  affection." 
Theoretically  and  in  its  highest  form,  benevolence  embraces  love 
for  the  whole  universe  and  all  mankind ;  practically  it  must  take 
the  form  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  those  with  whom  we  come 
into  contact.3  He  next  argues  that  we  should  "  have  the  same 
kind  of  affection  to  our  fellow-creatures,  as  to  ourselves  :  that,  as 
every  man  has  the  principle  of  self-love,  ....  so  we  should 
cultivate  the  affection  of  good-will  to  our  neighbour,  and  that  it 
should  influence  us  to  have  the  same  kind  of  regard  to  him." 
Real  benevolence  gives  us,  in  the  strictest  sense,  "  the  notion  of 
a  common  interest,"  and  teaches  us  that  we  should  have  "  a  real 
share  "  in  our  neighbor's  happiness  and  should  "  appropriate  to 
ourselves  his  good  and  welfare."  And  since  "the  obligation  is 
to  a  general  course  of  behaviour,"  and  "cannot  be  reduced  to 
fixed  determinate  rules,"  it  is  necessary  to  form  the  habit  and 
'  settled  course  '  of  benevolent  action.5 

Further,  there  must  be  a  due  and  just  proportion  established 
between  self-love  and  benevolence.  It  is  not  the  degree  to  which 
either  principle  prevails,  but  the  ratio  between  them  that  deter- 

1  This  statement  receives  further  confirmation  from  a  single  sentence  in  Sermon 
XI,  where  Butler  explicitly  distinguishes  between  benevolence  "  considered  as  a  vir- 
tuous principle  "  and  "as  a  natural  affection."    (g  16,  p.   201.    See  Editor's  note, 
§  8,  pp.  192,  193.) 

2  Sermons,  XI,  \  22,  p.  207  ;  Sermons,  XII,  g  I,  p.  209. 
*  Sermons,  XII,  $  2,  pp.  209-211. 

4 Ibid.,  §  4,  pp.  212,  213. 
5 Ibid.,  $  5,  pp.  213,  214. 
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mines  character.  In  the  absence  of  a  definite  standard,  the  just- 
ness of  the  comparative  relation  "  can  be  judged  of  only  from  our 
nature  and  condition  in  this  world."  Nevertheless,  although 
varying  with  circumstances,  "the  proportion  is  real."  It,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  one  of  equality,  since  we  can  never  actually 
feel  the  interests  of  others  in  the  same  literal  sense  in  which  we 
are  conscious  of  our  own.  Moral  obligations  also,  which  cannot 
extend  further  than  natural  possibilities,  should  teach  us,  Butler 
thinks,  to  have  an  especial  care  of  our  own  interests  and  conduct, 
because  we  are  particularly  responsible  for  ourselves.1 

After  describing  the  happy  influence  which  benevolence  exer- 
cises upon  all  the  different  relations  and  circumstances  of  human 
life,  Butler  raises  the  question  :  In  what  sense  is  benevolence  in- 
clusive of  all  virtue  ?  The  primary  condition  to  be  noted  is  that 
"  when  benevolence  is  said  to  be  the  sum  of  virtue  it  is  not 
spoken  of  as  a  blind  propension,  but  as  a  principle  in  reasonable 
creatures."  Now,  reason  leads  us  to  consider  distant  as  well  as 
immediate  consequences,  and  teaches  us  also  that  some  persons 
have  a  greater  claim  than  others  upon  our  benevolence.  Thus, 
"  reason,  considered  merely  as  subservient  to  benevolence,  as 
assisting  to  produce  the  greatest  good,"  may  be  said  to  correct 
the  abstractness  of  its  own  law  of  universal  and  democratic 
benevolence,  and,  by  having  a  regard  for  the  natural  relations 
and  affinities  of  life,  to  furnish  a  non-quantitative  principle  of  dis- 
tribution, by  which  we  can  best  serve  the  common  good  of  all. 
Wherein  exactly  this  common  welfare  consists,  and  what  specific 
acts  contribute  thereunto,  must  be  determined  by  experience,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  "  laws  and  the  judgment  of  mankind."  2  No  more 
than  in  the  case  of  self-interest  does  reason  possess  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  content  of  the  general  happiness. 

Having  pointed  out  the  rational  character  of  benevolence  as  a 
moral  principle,  Butler  returns  to  his  query,  and  his  first  step  is 
to  insist  upon  the  value  of  happiness  to  all  mankind  :  "  It  is  man- 
ifest that  nothing  can  be  of  consequence  to  mankind  or  any 
creature  but  happiness." 3  This  sentence  has  frequently  been 

*  Ibid.,  §§8,  12,  pp.  216,  219. 
tfrid.,  %  19,  pp.  223,  224. 
3  Ibid.y  %  20,  p.  224. 
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placed  by  the  side  of  those  passages  in  regard  to  self-love  and 
conscience,  which  have  already  been  considered,  and,  together 
with  them,  has  been  cited  in  support  of  the  interpretation  that 
Butler  finally  resolves  virtue  into  happiness.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  statements  previously  noted  laid  emphasis  on 
happiness  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  importance  of 
self-love,  of  exhibiting  the  correspondence  of  duty  and  se/f-mter- 
est.  In  the  present  instance,  on  the  other  hand,  Butler  is  laying 
stress  upon  the  general  happiness,  and  is  anxious  to  establish  the 
agreement  between  duty  and  altruism.  Previously  his  statements, 
when  isolated  from  the  context,  made  virtue  synonymous  with 
individual  happiness  ;  the  present  assertion,  together  with  the 
succeeding  statements  in  regard  to  benevolence,  would  make 
virtue  synonymous  with  the  general  happiness.  But,  indeed,  the 
exaltation  of  the  principle  of  benevolence  which  occurs  toward  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  sermon,  and  with  which  one  can  parallel  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  ninth  sermon,  "  Upon  the  Forgiveness  of  In- 
juries," may  be  fairly  balanced  against  those  former  statements 
about  self-love,  as  indicative  of  Butler's  method,  and  unless  his 
thought  is  to  be  regarded  as  utterly  confused,  such  passages 
should,  I  think,  be  looked  upon  only  as  matters  of  special  em- 
phasis, not  at  all  unnatural  or  inappropriate  to  the  peculiar  form 
of  his  exposition. 

The  argument  in  the  present  case  is  that,  as  happiness  is  the 
only  thing  "of  consequence  to  mankind,"  it  "  then  is  all  which 
any  person  can,  in  strictness  of  speaking,  be  said  to  have  a  right 
to."  "  We  can,  therefore,  owe  no  man  anything,  but  only  to 
further  and  promote  his  happiness,  according  to  our  abilities." 
This  "is  a  discharge  of  all  the  obligations"  we  are  under  to  our 
fellows.1  From  this  continuation  of  the  quotation  the  meaning 
becomes  clearer.  An  emphasis  placed  upon  the  word  '  conse- 
quence '  would  make  the  meaning  apparent.  All  we  can  do  for 
our  fellows,  all  the  obligations  we  can  owe  to  them,  is  the  promo- 
tion of  their  happiness.  We  are  able  to  contribute  to  their  hap- 
piness, but  not  directly  to  their  perfection.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
the  statement,  which  introduced  this  digression,  is  so  far  removed 

1  Loc.  cit. 
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from  the  ethics  of  utilitarianism  that  it  is  in  complete  accord  with 
the  extreme  rationalism  of  the  Kantian  ethics.  For  Kant,  too, 
we  can  do  nothing  of  consequence  to  our  fellows  but  promote  their 
happiness,  since  perfection  is  a  matter  which  the  agent  alone  can 
realize  for  himself. 

It  is  then  in  the  above  sense  that  the  principle  of  benevolence, 
together  with  a  corresponding  course  of  behavior,  embraces  all 
social  duties.  And,  in  addition  to  comprehending  all  duties  to 
our  fellows,  it  exercises  an  influence  upon  personal  virtue,  and  is 
one  of  the  chief  securities  of  proper  self-regarding  conduct.1 
"  Hence,"  Butler  concludes,  "it  is  manifest  that  the  common  vir- 
tues, and  the  common  vices  of  mankind,  may  be  traced  up  to 
benevolence,  or  the  want  of  it,"  and  this,  he  thinks,  is  a  justifica- 
tion of  his  text,  "  whatever  cautions  and  restrictions  there  are, 
which  might  require  to  be  considered,  if  we  were  to  state  particu- 
larly and  at  length,  what  is  virtue  and  right  behaviour  in  mankind."2 

So,  although  in  the  conclusion  of  this  sermon  he  avows  that 
benevolence  "  includes  all  that  is  good  and  worthy,"  and  although 
in  the  sermon  upon  "The  Forgiveness  of  Injuries  "he  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  declare  that  a  due  recognition  of  the  fact  "  that  mankind 
is  a  community  .  .  .  that  there  is  a  public  end  and  interest  of 
society  which  each  particular  is  obliged  to  promote,  is  the  sum  of 
morals,"3  he  does  not  mean  that  benevolence  is  the  whole  of 
virtue,  or  that  the  good  of  society  is  the  sole  end  approved  by 
conscience.  That  he  does  not  intend  to  identify  virtue  with  be- 
nevolence may  be  seen  from  the  twelfth  sermon  itself.  The  im- 
portant cautions  which  he  utters  both  at  the  beginning  and  close 
of  the  discussion  in  that  sermon  4  show  that  he  has  throughout 
had  in  mind  certain  reservations,  which,  when  explained,  plainly 
indicate  that  he  does  not  regard  benevolence  as  alone  constitutive 
of  virtue.  A  footnote  explanatory  of  the  "  limitations  and  re- 
strictions "  to  which  he  has  referred,  makes  it  evident  that  he  has 
not  surrendered  his  view  of  morality  as  intrinsically  worthy,  and 


id.t  §  21,  pp.  225,  226. 

2  Ibid.,  §  22,  pp.  226,  227. 

3  Sermons,  IX,  §  7,  p.  155. 

4  Sermons,  XII,  §  18,  p.  223  ;  §  22,  pp.  226,  227. 
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hence  irreducible  to  the  utilitarian  content  "  There  are,"  he  main- 
tains, "  certain  dispositions  of  mind,  and  certain  actions,  which  are 
in  themselves  approved  or.  disapproved  by  mankind,  abstracted 
from  the  consideration  of  their  tendency  to  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  the  world ;  approved  or  disapproved  by  reflection,  by 
that  principle  within,  which  is  the  guide  of  life,  the  judge  of  right 
and  wrong."  The  various  virtues  and  vices  are  in  themselves, 
and  as  such,  objects  of  approbation  and  disapprobation  respec- 
tively, without  regard  to  consequences.1  The  same  view  finds 
more  explicit  and  emphatic  expression  in  the  Dissertation  on 
Virtue ',  where  he  says  that  "  benevolence,  and  the  want  of  it, 
singly  considered,  are  in  no  sort  the  whole  of  virtue  and  vice." 
The  production  of  happiness  is  not  the  standard  by  which  we  ad- 
judge moral  worth.2  He  goes  even  so  far  as  to  aver  that  "  imagin- 
ing the  whole  of  virtue  to  consist  in  singly  aiming  at  promoting  the 
happiness  of  mankind  in  the  present  state,"  is  a  "  mistake  than 
which  none  can  be  conceived  more  terrible."  Butler  is  not  very 
sure  that  "any  author  has  designed  to  assert"  that  benevolence 
exhausts  the  content  of  morality,  but  he  thinks  that  "  some  of 
great  and  distinguished  merit  have  expressed  themselves  in  a 
manner  which  may  occasion  some  danger  to  the  careless 
reader."  3  "  Probably  we  may  assume,"  as  Professor  Sidgwick  re- 
marks, and  as  is  very  generally  supposed,  "  Shaftesbury  to  be  one 
of  the  authors  here  referred  to  ;  almost  certainly  we  may  assume 
another  to  be  Hutcheson,  who,  in  his  Inquiry  Concerning  the 
Original  of  Our  Ideas  of  Virtue,  had  definitely  identified  virtue 
with  benevolence."  4 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  benevolence  and  conscience,  Professor 
Sidgwick  thinks  that  Butler's  views  underwent  a  change  of  stand- 
point, the  stages  of  which  are  marked  by  the  treatment  found  in 
the  Sermons,  the  Note  referred  to  above,  and  the  Dissertation  on 
Virtue.  In  the  Methods  of  Ethics,  he  remarks  that  "Butler  was 
the  first  writer  who  dwelt  on  the  discrepancies  between  Virtue  as 

1  Sermons,  XII,  §  22,  Note  c,  pp.  226,  227. 
2Z>m.  on  Virtue,  §§  12,  13,  pp.  407,  408. 
3 Ibid.,  §  15,  pp.  409,  410. 
*  History  of  Ethics,  p.  199. 
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commonly  understood  and  '  conduct  likeliest  to  produce  an 
overbalance  of  happiness.'  '  And,  in  a  footnote,  he  adds  : 
"  It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  a  gradual  change  in  But- 
ler's view  on  this  most  important  point.  In  the  first  of  his 
sermons  on  Human  Nature,  published  some  years  before  the 
Analogy,  he  does  not  notice  any  more  than  Shaftesbury  and 
Hutcheson,  any  possible  want  of  harmony  between  Conscience 
and  Benevolence.  A  note  to  Sermon  XII,  however,  seems  to 
indicate  a  stage  of  transition  between  the  view  of  the  first  sermon 
and  the  view  of  the  Dissertation."  *  This  suggestion,  coupled 
with  Professor  Sidgwick's  interpretation  that  Butler  held  only  to  a 
duality  of  regulative  principles,  might  lead  to  the  inference  that 
in  the  Sermons  Butler  viewed  conscience  and  benevolence  as 
identical,  and  later  discovered  fundamental  divergencies  between 
them.  Such  a  change,  however,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
taken  place,  In  the  earlier  sermons,  where  he  is  dealing  with 
human  nature  as  a  whole,  he  dwells  upon  the  coincidence  of  both 
self-love  and  benevolence  with  conscience.  While  he  insists  al- 
ways on  their  non-conflicting  character,  or,  as  it  may  be  expressed, 
on  their  partial  identity,  he  nowhere,  I  think,  intends  to  imply 
that  benevolence  exhausts  the  content  of  conscience.  The  passage 
in  Sermon  IX,  the  treatment  in  Sermon  XII,  and  the  appended 
note,  to  which  Professor  Sidgwick  refers,  have  been  already 
discussed,  and  seem  to  be  in  essential  agreement  with  the  Disser- 
tation. The  logical  necessities  of  Butler's  system  would  permit 
neither  the  complete  identification  of  benevolence  .and  virtue, 
nor  the  acknowledgment  of  any  basal  divergence  between  them. 
In  the  section  on  self-love  in  the  Dissertation,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  one  on  benevolence,  Butler  has  just  maintained  that 
prudence  is  a  species  of  virtue.  So,  when  he  turns  to  benevolence, 
he  speaks  of  it  as  part,  but  in  no  sense  as  the  whole,  of  virtue. 
It  is  true  that  he  is  more  emphatic  and  explicit  in  the  Dissertation 
than  in  the  Sermons  in  arguing  against  the  reduction  of  virtue 
to  benevolence,  but  it  may  be  fair  to  assume  that  this  is  due  to 
the  probable  fact  that  at  the  time  of  writing  the  tormer  he  had  an 
acquaintance  with  Hutcheson' s  Inquiry,  which  he  seems  to  have 

1  P.  85,  note.;    Cf.  also  History  of  Ethics,  pp.    198,  199. 
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feared  might  prove  "  a  danger  to  the  careless  reader."  When 
the  Sermons  were  composed,  he  may  not  have  felt  the  need  of 
such  a  strong  protest,  since  he  was  more  concerned  with  a  refu- 
tation of  the  '  selfism  '  of  Hobbes  than  of  the  theory  which  identi- 
fies virtue  with  benevolence.  At  that  time  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  him  to  have  had  a  knowledge  of  Hutcheson's  system,  since, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  the  Inquiry,  Hutcheson's  first  work,  was 
published  in  1725,  only  one  year  before  the  publication  of  But- 
ler's collection  of  sermons. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  refusing  to  identify  virtue  with 
benevolence,  it  would  be  fatally  inconsistent  for  Butler  to  look 
upon  them  as  naturally  divergent  or  contradictory.  Since,  for 
him,  human  nature  is  an  organic  unity,  there  cannot  be  any  real 
discrepancy  between  reasonable  benevolence  and  conscience,  any 
more  than  between  '  cool  self-love '  and  conscience.  The  pur- 
suit of  our  own  or  of  the  general  happiness  is  subject  to,  and  con- 
ditioned by,  the  approval  of  conscience  and  the  dictates  of  morality, 
and  it  is  only  a  perversion  of  the  principles  of  action  that  can  lead 
to  discrepancies.  If,  in  any  particular  instance,  a  virtuous  act 
may  have  the  appearance  of  being  productive  of  misery,  and  a 
vicious  one  of  happiness,  we  are  under  obligation  to  follow  con- 
science, and  trust  to  the  moral  government  of  the  universe  to 
award  happiness  according  to  desert.1 

In  the  two  principles  of  self-love  and  benevolence,  Butler  is 
simply  recognizing  the  fundamentally  rational  character  of  the 
egoistic  and  altruistic  tendencies  in  human  nature.  And,  by  the 
conception  of  a  social-self  and  a  common  interest,  he  transcends 
the  dualism  of  interested  and  disinterested  action.  True  self- 
love  always  looks  to  others,  and  true  benevolence  always  looks  to 
self,  and  virtue  as  the  end  of  life  is  a  good  so  complete  that  all 
individuals  alike  find  in  it  their  common  good  and  happiness. 
Self-love  must  not  only  have  the  same  end  as  benevolence, 
but  it  must  include  benevolence,  and,  to  reverse  the  proposi- 
tion, benevolence  must  include  self-love.  Thus  the  two  become 
synthesized  in  one  general  principle  of  our  nature.  That  Butler 
recognized,  much  more  clearly  than  is  usually  supposed,  that 

1  Diss.  on  Virtue,  \  16,  p.  410. 
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they  really  constitute  but  one  principle  is  borne  out  by  the  state- 
ment that  merely  for  purposes  of  treatment  has  he  abstractly 
viewed  them  as  separate,  since  "  there  can  no  comparison  be  made 
without  considering  the  things  compared  as  distinct  and  different."1 
On  account  of  this  methodological  dualism,  however,  one  should 
not,  in  view  of  such  a  caution,  which  is  elsewhere  repeated,  be 
led  to  think  that  Butler  regarded  the  two  principles  as  distinct 
faculties  or  mutually  exclusive  principles  of  action.  They  are 
simply  different  aspects  of  reason,  which  lead  to  different  aspects 
of  the  common  end  of  man. 

Like  self-love,  benevolence  imposes  its  own  obligation,  but  it 
also,  equally  with  action  from  self-love,  receives  a  higher  sanction, 
since  our  moral  faculty  approves  of  benevolent  conduct,  and  dis- 
approves of  the  contrary,  as  such,  and  considered  independently 
of  consequences.  Thus  rational  benevolence  too  becomes  a 
'  virtuous  principle '  associated  with  conscience ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  also  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  aspect  of  the  moral  faculty, 
and  benevolence,  like  prudence,  becomes  a  strictly  moral  duty 
and  a  province  of  the  domain  of  virtue. 

ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 

1  Sermons,  I,  \  3,  pp.  34,  35. 
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Lectures  and  Essays  on  Natural  Theology  and  Ethics.  By 
WILLIAM  WALLACE,  late  Fellow  of  Merton  College  and  Whyte's 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited, 
with  a  Biographical  Introduction,  by  EDWARD  CAIRO,  Master  of  Bal- 
liol  College,  Oxford.  With  a  Portrait.  Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon 
Press,  1898. — pp.  xl,  566. 

As  this  volume  was  published  after  the  death  of  the  author,  judgment 
passed  upon  it  must  take  into  consideration  two  facts.  Everything  be- 
tween the  covers  of  the  book  was  not  originally  intended  to  appear  as 
part  of  one  volume  ;  and  even  what  was  so  intended  is  now  published 
in  fragments,  and  from  copy  not  revised  by  the  author  himself.  This 
accounts  for  much  of  the  abruptness  one  experiences  in  passing  from 
page  to  page,  from  lecture  to  lecture,  from  essay  to  essay.  But  after 
the  most  generous  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  external  circum- 
stances that  attended  the  issue  of  these  productions,  and  that  helped 
to  keep  them  from  appearing  thoroughly  articulated,  one  cannot  but 
think  that  even  had  their  lamented  author  been  spared  to  write  his  lec- 
tures out  in  full,  and  to  organize  his  essays  as  well  as  he  could  into  a 
treatise  on  ethics  and  politics,  the  two  resulting  books  would  have  been 
'  collected  writings  '  still.  Professor  Wallace  himself  knew  this,  and 
so  does  the  Master  of  Balliol,  who  tells  us  that  Wallace  once  spoke  to 
him  of  "  the  wretchedly  episodic  character  of  his  mind."  Of  this 
self-condemnation,  however,  Dr.  Caird  says  that  it  "seemed  to  be  a 
strange  complaint  from  one  who  was  always  looking  at  his  subject, 
whatever  it  might  be,  in  the  light  of  the  unity  of  the  whole, ' '  but  he 
admits  that  "what  he  meant  is  illustrated  by  many  places  in  his  writ- 
ings, in  which  he  seems  to  suggest  point  after  point,  to  view  the  sub- 
ject in  aspect  after  aspect,  and  then  to  call  upon  the  reader  to  make  the 
synthesis  for  himself"  (p.  xxiv).  One  can  therefore  well  understand 
how  it  is  that  critics  who  do  not  see  the  whole  as  Wallace  saw  it,  should 
see  no  real  value  in  the  book.  It  argues  nothing  out ;  indeed  it  rarely 
argues  at  all.  It  merely  makes  statements.  These  statements  will  of 
course  be  differently  received  by  different  persons  according  to  their 
several  points  of  view.  The  things  of  the  spirit,  as  this  book  puts  them, 
the  natural  man  probably  will  not  receive.  This  is  very  unfortunate. 
The  usefulness  of  the  book  is  thereby  seriously  restricted.  But  none  the 
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less  is  it  true  that  as  a  statement  of  the  way  in  which  this,  that,  and  the 
other  aspect  of  things  appear  from  a  certain  philosophical  position, 
nothing  superior  to  this  volume  can  be  found.  This  position  is  what 
the  author  himself  would  call  that  of  a  "  humbler  philosophy,  which 
follows  the  track  of  experience  and  confines  itself  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  embodied  spirit "  (p.  260).  Such  a  characterization  will  make 
some  persons  smile ;  for  when  a  man  feels  that  he  has  the  monopoly 
of  experience  and  that  its  wisdom  will  die  with  him  or  at  least  with 
his  empirical  school,  then  he  will,  provided  he  be  good-natured,  treat 
with  amused  politeness  the  hallucination  of  any  outsider  who  may  think 
that  he  has  any  real  experience  to  appeal  to. 

No  reader  of  these  pages  needs  to  be  told  that  ' '  the  Hegelian  phil- 
osophy had  its  strong  hold  upon  Wallace's  mind  "  (p.  xxiv).  In  him, 
however,  Hegelianism  is  a  point  of  view,  not  a  method.  For  this  the 
ordinary  reader  will  be  devoutly  thankful.  "The  tiresome  click  of 
the  triadic  engine ' '  is  not  perpetuated  in  any  of  his  pages,  and  the 
unsophisticated  reader  might  go  through  the  whole  book  without  sus- 
pecting that  he  was  having  served  up  to  him  in  this  savory  dish  the 
dry  bones  of  a  despised  German  philosopher. 

The  volume  is  too  discontinuous  to  make  it  possible  to  present  in  a 
review-  any  fundamental  contention  it  makes,  except  the  old,  but  still 
ever  new,  contention  that  the  truth  is  the  whole.  This  truth  is  al- 
lowed to  play  upon  many  a  moot  point  in  theology  and  in  philosophy, 
and  the  result  is  in  almost  every  case  a  clearing  away  of  obscuring 
mist.  What  remains  is  not  anything  original.  Wallace  would  have 
been  the  very  last  to  claim  such  originality.  The  result  is,  however, 
often  striking  in  its  contrast  with  what  has  often  claimed  to  be  the  in- 
fallible truth  of  supernatural  revelation  or  of  natural  empiricism. 

In  the  ' l  Lectures  on  Natural  Religion  and  the  Relation  of  Religion 
to  Morality,"  which  as  published  here  are  the  remains  of  Professor 
Wallace's  Gifford  Lectures,  we  have  some  memorable  statements. 
' '  The  note  of  naturalness  in  theology,  therefore,  lies  in  its  superiority 
to  restrictions  due  to  special  historic  conditions.  The  antithesis  of 
natural  is  not  to  revealed :  but  to  one  type  of  revealed,  exalted  as 
the  alone  revealed,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  ...  It  does  not, 
by  calling  itself  natural  or  rational,  imply  that  it  turns  its  back  upon 
history  and  experience.  It  may  be  that  at  certain  epochs,  in  a  fit  of 
disgust  at  vulgar  credulity  and  in  hatred  of  superstition,  it  imagined 
that  unassisted  reason  could  of  itself  construct  a  creed.  But  in  so  far 
as  it  did  so,  it  was  laboring  under  an  illusion.  There  is  no  ab- 
solutely unassisted  reason.  Reason,  on  the  contrary,  only  lives  by 
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perpetual  antithesis  to  sense  :  it  only  emerges  from  the  soil  of  reality 
and  life,  from  the  fact  of  experience  :  it  is  experience  made  more  and 
more  harmonious,  complete  and  self-explanatory.  Its  only  conflict 
with  revelation  arises  because  revelation  is  said  to  introduce  into  the 
sphere  of  human  knowledge  and  experience  a  fact  absolutely  unique 
and  incommensurable.  Unique  and  incommensurable,  in  a  way, 
every  reality  is :  but  not  in  the  sense  that  it  forms  no  part  in  the  com- 
pass of  reality,  giving  to  and  taking  from  its  environment.  Natural 
theology,  the  theology  of  reason,  claims  the  prerogative  of  man  to  ex- 
amine all  things,  and  is  but  an  attempt  in  a  special  range  of  questions 
to  carry  out  that  purpose  fully,  without  bar  or  check  from  any  specially 
privileged  province.  Christian  theology  is  a  different  thing.  That  is 
no  inquiry  into  truth,  no  free  scientific  pursuit,  no  mere  theory.  It  is 
the  redaction  into  a  system  of  the  non-historic  and  essential  constitution 
of  the  Church"  (pp.  22,  23).  Of  the  Greek  origin  of  theology  Wai  - 
lace  says  :  l '  The  Greek  philosophers,  more  perhaps  even  than  Hebrew 
prophets,  emphasize  the  unity  of  God.  The  prophets,  by  the  inten- 
sification of  their  conception  of  Jahve,  gradually  made  him  the  God  of 
all  the  earth  :  but  in  so  doing  they  unawares  altered  the  conception, 
and  repelled  deity,  as  it  were,  into  greater  depths  of  distance."  Is 
this  quite  fair  to  the  Hebrew  prophets?  (See  Isaiah  xl,  12-31; 
Amos  v,  8,  and  many  other  passages  in  the  prophets.)  "The  Greek 
philosophers  saw  in  him  the  unity  of  nature,  the  source  of  life  and 
motion,  but  Himself  something  above  nature,  and  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  change.  They  were  not  interested  in  the  religious  acts  and 
feelings  in  which  He  was  efficient :  they  sought  in  the  conception  of  Him 
rather  a  counterpart  of  their  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  all  being  "  (p. 
41).  Of  the  natural  theology  of  Christ  we  are  told:  "The  great 
deed  that  seems  to  emerge  as  the  life  of  Christ  is  the  bringing  into  one 
of  God  and  man  :  the  discovery  that  the  supernatural  is  in  the  natural, 
the  spiritual  in  the  physical :  the  eternal  life  as  the  truth  and  basis  of 
this  :  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  :  removal  of  the  partition  wall  between 
God  and  man  :  the  immanence  of  the  divine,  not  as  a  new  and  im- 
ported element  in  human  life,  a  special  bit  of  man  peculiarly  holy,  but 
as  the  truth  and  life  in  life.  And  the  practical  corollary  is  two-fold : 
first,  it  is  absolute  peace  in  believing,  the  assurance  of  reunion,  the 
good  conscience  which  is  free  from  the  bondage  of  the  '  weak  and  beg- 
garly elements'  ;  the  pure  heart  which  rejoices  in  the  Lord  :  the  re- 
moval of  fear  and  doubt :  the  '  strength  which  is  as  the  strength  of 
ten.'  .  .  .  But  there  is  another  side:  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
Christian  man  is  absolute  allegiance  to  God  :  his  independence  rests 
in  utter  dependence"  (pp.  49  and  50). 
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Mr.  Balfour's  Foundations  of  Belief  comes  in  for  a  long,  and,  in 
part,  appreciative  handling.  "  And  first,  let  us  welcome  his  discovery 
of  the  function  of  philosophy.  That  function  is  to  put  together  '  under 
the  stress  of  reason/  '  into  one  coherent  structure,'  the  contributions 
which  art  and  morality,  science  and  religion,  severally  bring  to  the  ex- 
•pression  of  the  One  Reality.  .  .  The  monistic,  if  that  means  the  uni- 
ficatory, instinct  is  irresistible.  .  .  .  Philosophy  offers  the  great  Eireni- 
kon:2i  method  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  If  it  is  to  be  monistic,  its  mon- 
ism must  be  one  which  leaves  abundant  room  for  difference,  for  dual- 
ism, for  further  even  than  dual  opposition.  Unity  requires  at  least 
two,  probably  more,  members  of  truth"  (pp.  84,  85).  "Mr. 
Balfour  therefore  has  risen  to  that  idea  of  philosophy  to  which 
Schelling  and  Hegel,  following  out  the  suggestions  of  Kant,  have 
given  its  characteristic  modern  form,  but  which  has  really  been  the 
underlying  aim  of  all  the  higher  modern,  as  it  was  in  a  great  measure, 
of  ancient  speculation.  .  .  As  such,  its  appearance  in  a  work  like  Mr. 
Balfour's  is  a  welcome  symptom,  that  the  general  standpoint  of  phil- 
osophy is  finding  its  way  to  the  heart  of  the  nation,  despite  the  un- 
couth tongue  in  which  its  oracles  are  written.  .  .  Our  thanks  would 
have  been  less  mixed,  if  Mr.  Balfour  "  had  not  displayed  "  the  weak- 
ness of  a  man  who  possesses  considerable  faculty  of  dialectic  and  en- 
joys the  zest  of  debate,  and  whose  instinct  is  to  look  for  weak 
points,  pulling  a  complex  theory  to  pieces  by  piece-meal  attack" 
(pp.  87-89).  "When  Mr.  Balfour  points  out  that,  behind  all  the 
variety  of  formula,  and  all  the  imperfection  of  dogma,  there  are  '  im- 
mutable doctrines,'  nourished  on  which  men  have  lived  and  died  in 
hope,  faith,  and  love,  the  philosophy  which  I  have  learned  from  is 
agreed.  But  it  would  hardly  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  confession — 
of  an  unknown  God  "  (p.  90).  "It,"  /'.  <?.,  this  philosophy  of  Pro- 
fessor Wallace,  "  would  hold  that  we  are  primarily  and  essential  [}y^ 
beings  who  have  to  act,  to  be  agents.  We  are,  as  it  were,  endowed 
with  a  problem,  enriched  with  a  task — the  task  to  live.  It  is  only  by 
slow  degrees  that  we  gather  all  that  it  means,  that  we  see  what  we 
really  and  truly  will.  All  experience,  all  science,  all  association,  all 
suffering  and  joy,  show  it  more  and  more  fully.  But  always  it  stands 
behind  and  before,  above  and  within,  a  light  to  our  feet.  Plato 
called  it  the  idea  of  good  ;  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  calls  it  *  the  light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world'  "  (pp.  91,  92). 

In  the  lecture  on  ' '  Naturalism  and  Rationalism, ' '  Professor  Wallace 
maintains  that  he  "  can  attach  no  meaning  to  the  statement  that  reason 
or  morality  was  made  out  of  something  utterly  other  than  itself." 
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"  Non-reason  does  not  beget  reason,  nor  does  non-moral  beget  moral  " 
(pp.  1 08,  109).  Over  against  this  bald  statement,  I  would  put  an- 
other and  wiser  assertion  made  by  the  author  only  a  page  or  two  be- 
fore :  "  Science,  /.  e.  human  knowledge  of  facts  and  laws  of  fact,  can 
ascertain  to  a  certain  extent  that  something  has  or  has  not  been  done. 
But  to  pronounce  that  it  cannot  be  done,  is  what  it  will  only  do  with 
the  qualification  :  '  so  far  as  we  at  present  know. '  ' '  And  a  '  humbler 
philosophy,  which  follows  the  track  of  experience  '  should  feel  no 
call  to  pronounce  impossibilities  in  the  face  of  advancing  science. 
How  reason  can  find  "something  utterly  other  than  itself"  is  what  a 
man  who  tries  to  stand  in  line  with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with  Schel- 
ling  and  Hegel,  should  find  more  inexplicable  than  the  evolution  of 
consciousness  from  nature,  of  morality  from  animal  sociality.  But 
of  course  if  sociality  is  denied  to  all  animals  save  man,  a  gap  is  made 
which  only  a  saltus  can  clear.  "  The  specific  law  of  human  existence 
is  sociality.  It  is  that  which  makes  us  human  beings  "  (p.  in);  "a 
statement,"  I  suppose,  "which  need  not  be  pressed  to  exclude  all  ap- 
proaches to  reason  in  the  so-called  lower  animals  "  (p.  no).  I  con- 
fess that  I  find  it  no  more  difficult  to  understand  non -reason  developing 
into  reason,  than  to  understand  non-reason  '  approaching  to  reason. ' 
Is  not  this  conceding  the  fact  of  evolution  and  merely  withholding 
the  name  ?  If  Wallace  had  learned  this  part  of  his  philosophy  from 
Hegel,  and  not  from  T.  H.  Green,  he  might  have  been  more  able  to  ac- 
cept thorough-going  evolution  as  a  scientific  hypothesis  even  in  psychol- 
ogy and  in  ethics.  As.  a  philosopher,  he  ought  to  tell  the  scientists  what 
evolution  presupposes,  i.e.  a  concrete  identity — not  any  bare  sameness 
— between  the  germ  and  the  developed  product.  In  other  words,  a 
philosophical  interpretation  of  science  should  not  be  an  interference 
with  science  but  a  study  of  its  final  implications.  Had  these  condi- 
tions been  fulfilled,  his  excellent  chapter  on  "  Morality  as  Civilization  " 
would  have  gained  immensely  in  getting  an  appropriate  setting  for  itself. 

The  "  Essays  in  Moral  Philosophy  "  seem  to  me  to  be  generally  ad- 
mirable presentations  of  sound  views  on  the  subjects  discussed  :  "  Our 
Natural  Rights  " ;  "  Persons  and  Personality  " ;  ' '  Responsibility  ' ' ; 
' '  Duty  " ;  "  Hedonism  " ;  "  Utilitarianism  " ;  ' '  The  Ethics  of  So- 
cialism ";  "The  Relations  of  Fichte  and  Hegel  to  Socialism,"  and 
"The  Legal,  Social,  and  Religious  Sanctions  of  Morality."  Four 
critical  essays,  dealing  with  Lotze,  Nietzsche,  and  McTaggart,  form  the 
third  part  of  the  volume.  A  fair  judgment  on  them  cannot  be  put  in  a 
few  words. 

The  writing  in  the  whole  volume  is  done  in  Wallace's  well-known 
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style.  Nothing  could  be  more  skilful  than  the  way  in  which  he  lays 
literature,  art,  and  history  under  contribution  to  help  him  put  his 
thought  into  telling  and  elegant  form.  I  may  refer  to  the  last  three 
pages  of  the  twelfth  lecture,  entitled  "  The  Essential  Nature  of  Relig- 
ion." Here  Homer,  Pindar,  and  Plato,  .mediaeval  tartarology,  Egypt- 
ian eschatology,  Wordsworth  and  Matthew  Arnold,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth and  Saul  of  Tarsus,  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judgment  and  the 
breeches-making  that  veiled  its  nudities,  the  old  Stoics  and  Bishop 
Butler,  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Grail,  Tennyson's  "Ulysses,"  a  He- 
brew psalmist,  the  Book  of  Job,  and  the  Enneads  of  Plotinus,  all  give 
their  share,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  the  making  of  as  rhetorical  a 
bit  of  philosophical  statement  as  one  can  find  in  the  language.  Let 
me  quote  the  last  paragraph  of  the  passage  :  ' '  The  Stoic  and  Butler 
also  said  'Follow  God.'  In  each  case  you  must  realize  that,  which- 
ever you  do,  you  take  your  life  in  your  hands  ;  you  enter  on  a  grand 
enterprise,  a  search  for  the  Holy  Grail,  which  will  bring  you  to  strange 
lands  and  perilous  seas.  For  you  cannot  say,  interpreting,  '  Thus  far 
and  no  further,  merely  according  to  the  bond  and  the  duty.'  In  fol- 
lowing God,  you  follow  by  what  has  been,  what  is  ruled  and  accom- 
plished, but  you  follow  after  what  is  not  yet.  '  It  may  be  that  the 
gulfs  will  wash  us  down  ';  it  may  be  that  the  gods  of  the  past  will  rain 
upon  us  brimstone  and  horrible  tempest.  But  he  that  is  with  us  is 
more  than  all  that  are  against  us.  Whoever  keeps  his  ear  ever  open 
to  duty,  always  forward,  never  attained,  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom. 
The  gods  may  be  against  him,  the  demi-gods  may  depart,  but  he,  as 
said  Plotinus,  '  if  alone,  is  with  the  Alone  '  "  (p.  210).  There  may  be 
a  suggestion  of  barbaric  lavishness  of  ornamentation  about  all  this,  or  it 
may  be  that  its  place  in  a  lecture,  and  not  in  an  essay,  thoroughly  jus- 
tifies the  prodigal  rhetoric.  At  any  rate,  in  its  kind  it  is  consum- 
mate. 

E.     B.     McGlLVARY. 

A    History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.     By    Dr.  W.  WINDELBAND. 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Strassburg.      Author- 
ized translation  by  HERBERT  ERNEST  CUSHMAN,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
in  Philosophy  in  Tufts  College.     From  the  second  German  edition. 
New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1899. — pp.  xv,  393. 
Professor  Windelband  is  well  known  to  English  readers  as  a  writer 
of  originality  and  acuteness,  as  well  as  a  man  of  learning.    His  History 
of  Philosophy   followed   an   unusual    plan   and    its   very  excellence 
has  to  some  degree  stood  in  the  way  of  its  usefulness  as  a  text-book. 
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It  is  not  so  much  a  history  of  philosophy,  as  a  connected  account  of 
the  development  of  those  philosophical  concepts  which  are  most  sig- 
nificant for  modern  thought.  The  present  volume,  which  has  of 
course  its  points  of  originality,  is,  nevertheless,  much  more  what  the 
average  student  looks  for  in  a  book  bearing  its  title,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably receive  on  that  account  a  more  general  welcome.  Something 
may  be  said  for  the  beaten  track  in  philosophy  as  elsewhere.  The 
less  frequented  road  is  such  in  most  instances  because  it  is  really  the 
less  convenient. 

It  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  so  good  an  account  of  the  history 
of  ancient  philosophy  has  appeared  in  English  dress.  This  I  say  not 
so  much  in  view  of  those  things  in  the  volume  which  probably  its 
author  and  certain  others  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  special 
work  in  this  field  would  regard  as  original  contributions  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  materials  which  can  be  used  in  writing  the  history  of  the 
Greek  philosophy  have  been  worked  over  by  many  scholars  and  have 
been  examined  with  great  care.  The  monumental  work  of  Zeller  has 
been  freely  used  by  Windelband,  its  great  value  frankly  admitted,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  those  matters  in  which  our  author  disagrees  with 
Zeller,  or  has  something  distinctly  new  to  suggest,  are  matters  of  in- 
terest rather  to  the  historian  than  to  the  average  student  of  philosophy. 
Such  contributions  might  very  well  have  been  brought  before  the  public 
without  the  publication  of  a  new  handbook  covering  the  whole  field. 
But  I  welcome  the  book  rather  because  it  is  a  thoughtful,  fresh,  and 
interesting  presentation  of  material  that  is.  so  rich,  so  suggestive,  of 
such  -  vital  importance  in  the  history  of  human  culture,  that  we  can 
well  afford  to  have  it  presented  over  and  over  again,  provided  only 
that  it  be  done  with  judgment,  and  with  that  charm  which  a  mind 
gifted  with  taste  and  originality  can  give  to  all  its  productions. 

One  is  impressed,  in  reading  Professor  Windelband' s  opening  chap- 
ters, with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  writing  the  history  of 
philosophy.  The  opinions  of  philosophers  no  longer  startle  us  as 
sudden  and  inexplicable  meteoric  flashes.  The  development  of  specu- 
lative thought  is  seen  to  be  a  natural  thing,  and  to  have  its  appointed 
place  in  the  development  of  civilization.  The  brief  sketch  of  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  Greeks  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.  C. — 
a  sketch  so  clear  and  interesting  that  one  must  regret  its  brevity- 
furnishes  the  background  without  which  any  account  of  the  Greek 
schools  must  remain  an  incomplete  picture.  Of  especial  interest  to 
most  readers  will  be  Professor  Windelband' s  insistence  upon  the  im- 
portance to  philosophy  and  science  of  the  organized  schools,  or  learned 
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societies,  which  existed  in  the  ancient  world.  We  are  too  apt  to  look 
upon  the  leaders  of  thought,  with  accounts  of  whose  lives  and  opinions 
we  are  familiar,  as  standing  alone.  We  do  not  stop  to  consider  how 
unsatisfactory  would  be  the  picture  of  the  intellectual  movements  of 
the  present,  if  attention  were  wholly  confined  to  the  opinions  of  a  few 
remarkable  individuals,  and  their  relations  to  their  environment  were 
overlooked.  The  fact  that  our  information  regarding  so  many  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  is  fragmentary,  and  that  we  are  left  to  grope 
among  probabilities  or  even  possibilities,  if  we  wish  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion touching  their  reasons,  logical  or  psychological,  for  formulat- 
ing the  opinions  which  have  come  down  to  us  bearing  their  names — 
this  fact  is  enough  to  account  for  the  very  common  tendency  to  forget 
that  a  Greek  philosopher  must  have  shared  in  our  common  humanity, 
borne  much  the  same  relation  to  the  intellectual  life  of  his  time  that 
our  leading  thinkers  do  to  the  thought  of  our  day,  and  that  his  words 
must  not  be  taken  to  mean  more  than  they  could  have  meant  to  one 
living  at  that  particular  time  and  place.  In  striving  to  avoid  this 
source  of  error,  one  may  easily  fall  into  an  error  of  an  opposite  kind. 
One  may  strive  to  trace  the  intellectual  ancestry  of  a  philosopher  with 
a  minuteness  hardly  justified  by  the  facts  at  one's  disposal,  and  may 
assume  a  relation  to  this  or  that  school  of  thought  on  a  rather  slender 
basis  of  internal  evidence.  This  is  a  special  temptation  to  the  modern 
school  of  historians  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  one  which,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  Professor  Windelband  has  occasionally  found  it  just  a  little  hard 
to  resist.  But,  in  the  main,  he  appears  to  exercise  excellent  judgment. 
On  the  mooted  question  of  the  influence  of  the  Orient  upon  Greek 
thought,  for  example,  he  takes  a  moderate,  and,  I  think,  a  reasonable 
position. 

Some  principle  of  selection  must  determine  what  shall  and  what  shall 
not  be  admitted  into  any  given  handbook.  It  will  not  surprise  those 
familiar  with  the  volume  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  review,  and 
which  has  earlier  appeared  in  English  dress,  to  find  that  here  also  the 
author's  interest  is  concentrated  upon  the  development  of  philosophical 
concepts,  and  that  all  else  is  subordinated  to  this  end.  One  may  object 
to  certain  details  in  the  application  of  this  principle — there  will  always 
be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  this  or  that 
element  in  any  historical  sketch — but  surely  the  principle  itself  is  a 
good  one.  There  is  less  biographical  detail  and  miscellaneous  gossip 
than  the  average  student  may  be  accustomed  to.  Some  familiar  stories, 
usually  made  much  of,  he  will  miss.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will 
find  that  what  is  really  of  moment  to  the  history  of  speculative  thought 
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stands  out  the  more  distinctly  for  the  author's  pruning.  The  book 
has  been  written  in  Germany,  and  the  author  has  naturally  had  in 
mind  the  disputes  of  German  scholars  of  the  present  generation  touch- 
ing a  number  of  points,  not  all  of  which  are  of  great  importance  in  a 
general  review  of  the  ancient  philosophy  ;  the  English  reader  will  feel 
that  this  has  here  and  there  influenced  somewhat  unfavorably  the  selec- 
tion of  material.  But  he  will  not  find  a  great  deal  to  complain  of. 
He  may  more  justly  complain  of  the  fact  that  not  infrequently  allusions 
are  made  by  the  author  which  can  only  be  intelligible  to  those  who 
already  have  some  familiarity  with  the  field  of  which  the  book  treats. 
Erudition  is  such  an  expected  and  accepted  thing  among  German 
scholars,  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  them  to  realize  that  a  large  part 
of  the  reading  public  does  not  possess  it  than  it  is  for  other  men. 

The  chief  points  of  divergence  between  Professor  Windelband's 
treatment  of  the  ancient  philosophy  and  that  to  which  most  students 
are  accustomed  are :  the  separation  of  Pythagoras  from  the  Pythago- 
reans, and  the  discussion  of  the  latter  under  the  title  ' '  Efforts  toward 
a  Reconciliation  between  Heracleitism  and  the  Theory  of  Parmenides;" 
the  separation  of  the  Atomism  of  Leucippus  from  that  of  Democritus, 
and  the  juxtaposition  of  Democritus  and  Plato.  For  the  former  of  these 
two  innovations  there  seems  to  me  sufficient  justification.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  if  he  had  a  philosophy,  or 
the  rudiments  of  one.  We  know  only  the  philosophy  developed  long 
afterward  by  the  Pythagoreans.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  regard  Py- 
thagoras as  the  founder  of  a  religious  sect,  as  a  man  of  ethical  and  po- 
litical efficiency,  than  to  treat  him  as  a  theoretic  philosopher.  More- 
over, the  sect  which  he  founded  was  so  long  lived,  and  embodied  such 
a  progressive  development  of  doctrine,  that  there  seems  no  reason  for 
discussing  all  the  members  of  the  school  under  the  same  head,  as 
though  they  were  really  one,  and  not  merely  one  in  name  and  in  ad- 
herence to  a  certain  tradition  and  practice. 

But  the  separation  of  Democritus  from  Leucippus  seems  to  me  an- 
other matter,  and  one  not  justified  either  by  theoretic  considerations 
or  by  convenience  of  treatment.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  find  a  consid- 
erable gap — perhaps  one  of  forty  years — between  these  two  represent- 
atives of  Atomism,  and  that  this  gap  covers  a  period  of  great  intellec- 
tual activity.  It  was  the  period  of  the  Greek  enlightenment,  of  the 
new  subjectivism,  and  it  appears  unlikely  that  so  good  a  scholar  as 
Democritus  was  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Sophists.  To  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Protagoras  we  have  direct  testimony.  These  facts, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  Democritus  emphasizes  the 
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subjective  character  of  what  is  given  in  perception,  and  that  we  have 
no  knowledge  that  this  was  done  by  Leucippus,  have  led  Professor 
Windelband  to  separate  the  two  writers  as  he  has  done,  relegating  the 
former  to  a  place  among  the  pre-Sophistic  philosophers,  and  treating 
the  latter  as  among  those  who  must  be  regarded  as  having  a  share  in 
the  new  spirit.  It  seems  to  me  just,  however,  that  we  bear  in  mind 
that  all  the  thinkers  who  belong  together  chronologically  do  not  of 
necessity  share  equally  in  the  spirit  that  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
as  characteristic  of  their  time ;  that  the  principle  of  subjectivism  was 
given  great  prominence  by  the  Sophists,  but  that  it  was  not  a  wholly 
new  discovery  of  which  no  hint  was  contained  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  preceding  period ;  and  that  our  very  ignorance  of  the  teachings  of 
Leucippus  makes  it  uncertain  how  far  the  doctrine  of  perception  which 
was  maintained  by  Democritus,  may  have  rested,  at  least  in  part,  upon 
hints  contained  in  the  earlier  Atomism.  Both  Leucippus  and  Demo- 
critus stand  very  close  to  Anaxagoras,  and  Anaxagoras  himself  taught 
that  the  senses  are  unable  to  distinguish  truly  the  constituents  of  things, 
and  that  this  task  must  be  relegated  to  the  reason.  As  Professor  Win- 
delband points  out  (p.  86),  he  regarded  perceptual  knowledge  as 
merely  relative.  And  if  Professor  Windelband  is  right  in  maintaining 
that  the  Nous  of  Anaxagoras  must  be  regarded  as  a  purely  corporeal 
principle  (p.  83),  the  relationship  between  the  two  philosophies  is 
seen  to  be  a  very  close  one.  Whatever  hints  and  suggestions  Demo- 
critus may  have  got  from  the  Sophists,  he  is  a  subjectivist,  if  at  all, 
only  in  a  pre-Sophistic  sense.  He  remains  a  dogmatist  of  the  dogma- 
tists in  his  metaphysic,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  for  separating  him 
from  his  own  intellectual  ancestors.  The  fact  that  he  is  never  men- 
tioned by  Plato,  and  that  even  the  Atomistic  doctrine  is  scarcely 
touched  upon  in  the  Platonic  dialogues,  will  show  how  slight  was  the 
necessity  of  placing  the  two  philosophers  in  juxtaposition.  They  are 
parallel  streams,  and  they  never  mix  their  waters. 

To  me  the  most  interesting  part  of  Professor  Windelband' s  book  is 
that  in  which  he  treats  of  Aristotle.  The  book  is  throughout  written 
from  an  objective  standpoint,  and  the  author  is  fair  in  his  exposition 
of  the  doctrines  of  men  belonging  to  widely  diverse  schools.  But  his 
own  ways  of  thinking  make  it  possible  for  him  to  approach  in  an  es- 
pecially sympathetic  way  the  philosophy  of  the  greatest  of  the  Greeks. 
The  one  criticism  I  should  be  inclined  to  offer  touching  his  excellent 
exposition  is  that  his  interpretation  finds  in  Aristotle  more  harmony 
than  most  of  us  can  discover  between  the  different  aspects  of  his 
thought.  By  this  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  Professor 
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Windelband  overlooks  the  fact  that  Aristotle  never  worked  his  con- 
cepts into  a  wholly  harmonious  system.  I  mean  merely  that  he  seems 
to  me  to  lay  emphasis,  here  and  there,  upon  the  teleological  aspects  of 
Aristotelianism,  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  into  the  shade  other  aspects 
regarded  by  some  as  of  equal  importance.  We  have  an  instance  of 
this  in  his  account  of  the  relation  of  the  Pure  Form,  the  Godhead,  to 
the  world  of  changeable  things  (pp.  266,  267).  It  is  quite  true  that 
Aristotle  conceives  of  this  Form  as  calling  forth  the  motion  of  the 
world  through  the  desire  of  all  things  for  it ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  he 
conceives  the  Prime  Mover,  the  First  Cause  of  Motion,  as  a  some- 
thing to  be  reached  by  a  regress  along  the  series  of  efficient  causes. 
It  is  only  by  violence  that  one  can  identify  two  principles  so  different 
in  nature ;  and  Professor  Windelband  allows  the  latter,  which  has  cer- 
tainly had  no  unimportant  part  to  play  in  the  history  of  speculative 
thought,  to  drop  quietly  out  of  sight. 

As  I  have  indicated  above,  there  will  always  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  treatment  of  this  or  that  detail  by  a  writer  on  the 
history  of  philosophy,  but  there  ought  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  the  merit  of  Professor  Windelband' s  book  as  a  whole.  In 
the  original  it  has  for  a  number  of  years  held  its  own  in  a  land  en- 
dowed, apparently,  with  the  soil  and  climate  best  suited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  histories  of  philosophy  in  profusion.  It  holds  a  worthy 
place  in  the  Miiller  series  of  handbooks.  But  it  has  not,  I  think, 
been  very  well  known  to  English  readers.  The  present  translation 
will  do  a  real  service.  As  a  translation  it  is,  however,  of  unequal 
merit,  and  it  occasionally  betrays  the  marks  of  haste.  Such  slips  as 
"requisitions"  for  "requisites"  (p.  34),  and  such  sequences  as 
"such  .  .  .  which"  (p.  84)  and  "such  .  .  .  who"  (p.  100),  will 
probably  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition. 

GEORGE  STUART  FULLERTON. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Philosophical  Theory  of  the  State.     By  BERNARD  BOSANQUET. 

London,  Macmillan  &  Co.  ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company, 

1899. — PP-  xviii>  342- 

Mr.  Bosanquet  in  this  work  propounds  a  theory  of  the  state  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  "  true  political  theory  "  of  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  Rous- 
seau, Kant,  and  Hegel,  with  whom  are  also  associated  Green,  Wallace, 
and  Bradley.  The  writer  eschews  the  stereotyped  language  of  social 
philosophy  ("the  employment  of  hackneyed  words  takes  all  life  and 
expressiveness  out  of  philosophy,"  p.  79),  and  would,  therefore,  doubt- 
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less  prefer  not  to  be  called  by  any  name.  Yet  the  term  '  Idealist ' 
will  at  least  roughly  indicate  his  philosophical  position.  It  is  mani- 
fest, however,  that  he  asks  for  a  large  measure  of  freedom  in  stating 
his  theory,  and,  although  he  is  much  more  concerned  to  indicate  the 
central  thought  of  such  writers  as  Rousseau  and  Hegel  than  to  offer 
criticism,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  his  theory  is  essentially  a  re- 
interpretation  of  social  phenomena  and  not  a  reproduction  of  any  phil- 
osophy whatsoever.  At  the  present  time,  when  social  theories,  domi- 
nated by  ideas  taken  from  biology,  have  postponed  the  ideal  society  to 
some  point  of  time  eternally  future,  and  psychological  theories  have 
reduced  to  an  equality  not  only  all  individuals,  but  all  states  of  the 
same  individual,  it  is  nothing  short  of  refreshing  to  find  reappearing  in 
so  attractive  a  form  the  old  truth  that  the  social  self  is  a  better  self,  and 
that  the  state  is  a  reality. 

Hegel  had  said:  "The  sun,  moon,  mountains,  rivers,  and  all  ob- 
jects of  nature  doubtless  exist.  .  .  But  the  authority  of  the  laws  of 
society  is  infinitely  higher"  {Rechtsphil. ,  §  146,  note).  He  said,  also, 
that  "  the  state  is  a  higher  authority  than  the  laws  and  interests  of  the 
family  and  the  merely  civic  life,  although  it  is  at  the  same  time  the 
indwelling  end  of  these  social  facts"  (/£.,§  261);  and  again  that 
"  in  the  state,  as  the  embodiment  of  concrete  freedom,  personal  indi- 
viduality and  its  particular  interests  have  their  complete  development 
(/£.,  §  260).  With  these  utterances  Mr.  Bosanquet  is  in  entire  sym- 
pathy. He,  too,  is  emphatic  in  his  belief  that  without  the  terms 
*  higher  '  and  '  lower, '  without  the  notion  of  degree,  no  light  can  be 
thrown  upon  the  nature  of  society.  "  Philosophy,"  he  writes,  "de- 
sires to  establish  degrees  of  value,  degrees  of  reality,  degrees  of  com- 
pleteness and  coherence.  Its  purpose  might  be  termed  '  ethical '  but 
for  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  meaning  of  that  term.  Society,  for 
it,  is  an  achievement  or  utterance  of  human  nature — of  course  not  di- 
vorced from  nature  in  general — having  a  certain  degree  of  solidity,  so 
to  speak ;  that' is  to  say,  being  able  up  to  a  certain  point  to  endure  the 
tests  and  answer  the  questionings,  which'  are  suggested  by  the  scrutiny 
of  human  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  value  and  completeness ' ' 
(page  50).  "Where  there  is  more  of  mind,  the  interest  is  greater 
and  the  rank  of  the  object-matter  higher"  (p.  51).  "Philosophy 
has  to  deal  with  the  transformation,  by  which  the  particular  self  is 
lost,  to  be  found  again  in  a  more  individual  and  yet  more  universal 
form.  In  all  these  respects  its  view  is  what  might  be  called  teleolog- 
ical,  that  is  to  say,  it  recognizes  a  difference  of  level  or  of  degree  in 
the  completeness  and  reality  of  life,  and  endeavours  to  point  out  when 
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and  how,  and  how  far  by  social  aid,  the  human  soul  attains  the  most 
and  best  that  it  has  in  it  to  become  "  (p.  52). 

Sometimes  for  the  term  '  theology '  the  phrase,  identical  in  mean- 
ing, '  logic  of  God '  has  been  substituted  in  order  to  indicate  the 
underlying  connection  between  that  discipline  and  others.  In  the 
same  way  Mr.  Bosanquet  has  employed,  instead  of  the  term  '  sociology/ 
the  phrase  "social  logic"  (pp.  228,  258,  etc.),  to  indicate  that  it 
is  a  part  of  a  greater  or  wider  logic,  from  whose  subject-matter  it,  no 
more  than  theology,  can  be  separated  except  for  the  purposes  of  a  de- 
tailed treatment.  When  some  specialists  are  now  contending  that 
every  man  must  confine  himself  to  a  single  province  of  inquiry,  it  is 
timely  to  urge  once  more  the  lesson  of  Plato  that  every  so-called 
special  reality  gets  its  significance  in  the  supreme  reality,  and  the 
lesson  of  Hegel  that  nothing  can  fall  outside  of  the  logical  chain.  So 
tellingly  is  this  view  put  by  Mr.  Bosanquet,  and  in  so  many  ways 
thrust  home,  that  his  work  amounts  to  a  new  and  independent  theory. 
All  it  needs,  as  I  think,  is  that  he  should  add  the  patience  of  the  sci- 
entific investigator  to  his  broad  sympathy  and  philosophic  insight,  in 
order  to  do  for  our  time  what  Plato  and  Hegel  have  done  for  theirs. 

Mr.  Bosanquet' s  theory  of  the  state  may  be  said  to  turn  upon  the 
nature  of  self-government,  which,  whether  it  be  ethical  or  political, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  paradox.  What  meaning  can  we  attach  to  the 
government  or  mastery  of  oneself,  an  idea  according  to  which  a  man 
is  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  person  governed  and  the  person  gov- 
erning ?  However  singular  the  idea  may  seem,  and  in  whatever  way 
interpreted,  it  is  widely  felt  to  be  a  more  or  less  adequate  expression 
for  a  moral  fact.  Self-control,  it  is  said,  is  the  root  of  wisdom  ;  it  is 
coupled  with  self-reverence  and  self-knowledge,  which  likewise  have 
the  same  air  of  paradox.  This  moral  phenomenon  is  found  in  every 
form  of  repentance.  "  I  will  find  the  means,"  said  Edward  Glenden- 
ning,  "  to  tame  this  rebellious  heart  of  mine,  or  I  will  tear  it  out  of  my 
bosom."  In  this  connection  Mr.  Bosanquet  quotes  Professor  James 
{Principles  of  Psychology  II,  p.  548)  who  says  "  the  sluggard,  the  drunk- 
ard, the  coward  never  talk  of  their  conduct  in  that  way  (/.  e.,  as  '  con- 
quering '  their  impulses  and  temptations)  or  say  they  resist  their 
energy,  overcome  their  sobriety,  conquer  their  courage,  and  so  forth ' ' 
(p.  140).  Ever  since  the  time  of  Plato,  the  author  observes,  no 
language  has  been  more  frequently  and  more  pregnantly  applied  to 
the  human  spirit  than  the  language  of  this  moral  paradox;  and  Plato's 
explanation,  too,  has  been  with  modifications  accepted,  that  the  soul 
of  man  is  complex,  having  higher  and  lower  sides  or  aims,  and  that 
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the  higher  aim  is  achieved  only  by  clear  thought  and  firm  resolve. 
The  higher  side  of  man's  moral  nature  is  in  such  a  time  of  conflict 
called  the  higher  self,  and  the  lower  side  his  lower  self;  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  high  aim  is  a  proof  of  self-control,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  low  aim  a  proof  of  self-indulgence.  Here  then  is 
seen  the  propriety  of  the  teleological  explanation  of  the  moral  struggle, 
of  which  each  agent  is  the  arena.  It  is  not  a  contest  between  irrecon- 
cilable powers,  each  seeking  to  gain  possession  of  the  human  spirit, 
but  rather  the  way  by  which  the  true  self  becomes  a  real  and  positive 
fact  in  the  actual  world. 

Now  self-government  appears  also  as  the  paradox  of  political  obli- 
gation. It  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Bosanquet,  with  his  strong  leaning 
toward  Plato  and  Hegel,  has  no  intention  of  separating  ethics  from 
politics,  half-hoping,  indeed,  that  he  might  widen  the  term  '  eth- 
ical '  in  order  to  make  it  include  in  English  philosophy,  as  it  does 
in  Plato  and  Hegel,  the  whole  social  order.  He  merely  uses  the 
conception  of  moral  self-control  in  order  to  suggest  that  government 
in  any  modern  nation-state  is  really,  and  not  merely  nominally,  self- 
government,  or,  in  other  words,  that  in  social  institutions  an  indi- 
vidul  should  recognize  his  true  and  sober  self.  "  The  state  is  the  fly- 
wheel of  our  life.  Its  system  is  constantly  reminding  us  of  duties, 
from  sanitation  to  the  incidents  of  trusteeship,  which  we  have  not  the 
least  desire  to  neglect,  but  which  we  are  either  too  ignorant  or  too 
indolent  to  carry  out  apart  from  instruction  and  authoritative  sugges- 
tion. We  profit  at  every  turn  by  institutions,  rules,  traditions,  re- 
searches, made  by  minds  at  their  best,  which  through  state-action  are 
now  in  a  form  to  operate  as  extensions  of  our  own  minds"  (p.  152). 
Thus  when  the  state  is  shown  to  be  the  embodiment  of  our  reasoned 
will,  it  is  also  shown  that  self-government  is  not  a  paradox,  but  a 
fact. 

In  showing  that  the  idea  of  the  state  is  found  in  its  component 
parts,  Mr.  Bosanquet  discusses  many  interesting  points,  one  or  two  of 
which  may  be  mentioned  : 

(#)  If  we  take  the  social  self  as  the  man's  own  better  mind,  valu- 
able light  is  thrown  upon  the  conception  of  liberty.  In  chapter  VI, 
treating  of  "  The  Conception  of  Liberty,"  Mr.  Bosanquet  writes: 
"  Now  that  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  in  order  to  be  ourselves,  we  must 
be  always  becoming  something  which  we  are  not,  or  in  other  words, 
we  must  always  recognize  that  we  are  something  more  than  we  have 
become,  liberty,  as  the  condition  of  being  ourselves,  cannot  simply  be 
something  which  we  have,  still  less  something  which  we  have  always 
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had — a  status  quo  to  be  maintained.  It  must  be  a  condition  relevant 
to  our  continued  struggle  to  assert  the  control  of  something  iri  us, 
which  we  recognize  as  imperative  upon  us,  or  as  our  real  self,  but  which 
we  only  obey  in  a  very  imperfect  degree  .  .  .  Thus  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  acquiesce,  as  rational  beings,  in  a  law  and  order  which  on 
the  whole  makes  for  the  possibility  of  asserting  our  true  or  universal 
selves,  at  the  very  moment  when  this  law  and  order  is  constraining 
our  particular  private  wills  in  a  way  which  we  resent  or  even  condemn  * ' 
(p.  127).  Hence  our  liberty,  or  "  to  use  a  good  old  expression,  our 
liberties,"  may  be  identified  with  a  system  of  law  and  order  "con- 
sidered as  the  condition  and  guarantee  of  our  becoming  the  best  that 
we  have  it  in  us  to  become,  that  is,  of  becoming  ourselves. ' '  Inevitably, 
therefore,  such  a  social  order,  embodying  not  the  casual  private  self 
but  the  sober  true  self,  is  rightly  called  a  system  of  self-government. 
If  liberty  be  understood  as  the  being  ourselves,  and  the  fullest  condi- 
tion of  liberty  that  in  which  we  are  ourselves  most  completely,  it  is 
only  in  the  social  order  that  we  can  be  free  and  self-governing. 

With  this  conception  of  liberty,  as  the  author  modestly  urges, 
readers  of  Greek  philosophy  and  of  Hegel  are  familiar;  but  it  may  be 
added  that  this  interpretation  of  the  absolute  or  complete  will  is  put 
with  such  simplicity  and  with  so  little  of  the  doctrinaire  or  borrowed 
element  as  to  be  not  merely  an  independent  statement,  but  practically 
a  real  development  of  the  conception.  Besides,  we  are  warned  away 
from  recent  inadequate  theories.  When  Herbert  Spencer  writes : 
"Every  man  is  free  to  do  that  which  he  wills,  provided  he  infringes 
not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other  man,"  he  thinks  of  liberty  as 
merely  the  absence  of  restraint,  and  supposes  that  the  relatively  super- 
ficial or  external  self,  as  it  stands  opposed  to  others  in  space  and  time, 
is  the  true  self.  Such  a  theory  fails  to  discern  that  when  a  man  truly 
wills  himself  he  is  not  at  the  level  of  opposition  to  others,  but  is  seek- 
ing_  to  realize  an  aim  which  is  the  purpose  of  both  himself  and  others, 
in  so  far  as  all  are  conscious  of  what  they  really  are.  Thus  Herbert 
Spencer,  as  Mr.  Bosanquet  has  shown,  never  conceives  of  society  ex- 
cept as  a  system  of  machinery  for  keeping  each  individual  free  from 
the  contagion  of  others,  nor  has  he  any  view  of  the  self  except  as  an 
abstraction  from  all  distinctively  human  relations.  Students  of  Hegel 
will  remember  how  that  philosopher,  taking  such  an  abstract  self  as  a 
mere  point  of  departure,  gradually  wins  his  way  to  the  higher  view  of 
man  as  really  free  only  when  complete,  and  knowing  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  Hegel's  treatment  will  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Bosanquet' s 
real  simplification  of  the  same  theme. 
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(b)  A  theory  which  halts  midway  between  Herbert  Spencer  and 
Hegel  is  that  which  finds  in  society  not  the  will  of  the  individual,  nor 
yet  the  absolute  or  complete  will,  but  the  Will  of  All.  The  Will  of 
All,  as  Mr.  Bosanquet  shows  (pages  114,  115),  is  the  average  will  of  all 
the  persons  concerned,  and,  therefore,  quite  possibly  not  the  true  in- 
terest of  any  single  one.  "  It  is  necessary  to  insist  on  the  distinction 
between  true  and  apparent  interest,  universal  and  aggregate  of  partic- 
ulars, General  Will  and  Will  of  All,"  because  "a.  true  interest  gener- 
ally requires  some  degree  of  energy  or  effort,  perhaps  of  self-sacrifice  ; 
while  the  purely  private  or  apparent  interest,  the  interest  of  each  of  us 
in  his  routine  frame  of  mind,  is  that  by  which  many  are  always  deter- 
mined, and  a  whole  community  is  too  likely  to  be  determined. ' '  Of  this 
point  Mr.  Bosanquet  gives  a  very  striking  and  convincing  illustration  : 
"  Let  us  suppose  that  Themistocles  had  been  beaten  in  the  Athenian 
assembly  when  he  proposed  that,  instead  of  dividing  the  revenue  from 
the  silver  mines  among  all  the  citizens,  they  should  devote  this  reve- 
nue annually  to  building  a  fleet — the  fleet  which  fought  at  Saiamis.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  in  such  a  case  a  relatively  ideal  end,  demanding  a 
certain  self-denial,  might  appear  less  attractive  to  all  the  individuals — 
each  keeping  before  himself  his  own  separate  share  of  profit — than  the 
accustomed  distribution  of  money.  And  if  such  a  view  had  gained 
the  day,  history  would  never  have  told,  and  no  free  Europe  would 
have  existed  to  understand,  by  what  decision  the  true  general  will  and 
common  interest  of  Athens  might  have,  transcended  the  aggregate 
private  interests  of  all  her  citizens. ' ' 

(<r)  Another  admirable  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Bo- 
sanquet's  theory  works,  is  to  be  found  in  his  discussion  of  rights.  In 
the  matter  of  rights,  if  anywhere,  it  would  seem  that  persons  are  sep- 
arate and  exclusive.  Hegel's  remark  that  the  maxim  of  abstract  right 
is  "  Be  a  person  and  respect  others  as  persons,"  would  appear  to  sup- 
port the  view  that  the  function  of  the  state  was  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  each  against  all  the  rest.  But,  in  the  very  statement  of  this  princi- 
ple of  abstract  right,  lies  concealed  an  obligation  to  fulfill  in  one's  own 
self  all  that  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  personality.  Thus  Hegel  may  be 
said  to  be  really  contending  that  it  is  only  he  who  discharges  the 
duties  of  personality  who  has  rights  at  all.  In  Hegel's  conception  of 
right  the  duties  hidden  in  the  claim  to  possess  rights  are  not  expressly 
dwelt  upon.  But  Mr.  Bosanquet  brings  out  the  point  with  delightful 
clearness.  When  Alexander  Selkirk  says  in  his  solitude,  "  My  rights 
there  is  none  to  dispute,"  he  may  be  taken  to  mean  that,  notwith- 
standing his  peculiar  circumstances,  it  is  reasonable  to  speak  of  his 
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rights  because  at  any  moment  some  one  might  arrive  who  would  dis- 
pute or  respect  them. 

Rights,  then,  belong  to  persons  who  compose  a  community  of  some 
kind.  But  no  community  can  be  conceived  of  as  composed  of  per- 
sons utterly  like  one  another,  the  very  idea  of  a  community  implying 
that  each  of  the  persons  constituting  it  brings  with  him  his  own  life. 
Now  such  a  life  may  be  called.the  place,  position,  or  function  of  the  per- 
son concerned ;  and  we  must  regard  rights  as  attaching  to  selves  or 
persons  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  place  or  position  in  the  order  de- 
termined by  law. 

But  if  rights  be  viewed  as  belonging  not  to  abstract  unreal  personali- 
ties, but  to  persons,  each  of  whom  necessarily  does  a  definite  service, 
they  are  conditioned  by  the  implied  obligation  to  perform  this  service  ; 
and  this  obligation  or  duty,  involved  in  the  very  existence  of  rights,  I 
owe  at  once  to  myself  and  to  the  community  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
"The  source  of  obligation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  logic  of  the  whole 
is  operative  in  every  part,  and  consequently  that  every  part  has  a  real- 
ity which  goes  beyond  its  average  self,  and  identifies  it  with  the 
whole,  making  demands  upon  it  in  doing  so  "  (p.  210).  Thus  the 
social  whole  gives  meaning  and  substance  to  each  person's  will  and 
rights.  "What  comes  first,  we  may  say,  is  the  position,  the  place  or 
places,  function  or  functions,  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  best 
life  as  displayed  in  a  certain  community,  and  the  capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual self  for  a  unique  contribution  to  that  best  life  "  (p.  205). 
Hence  in  a  person  we  see  not  at  once  and  directly  the  absolute  or 
complete  will,  but,  in  the  first  place,  a  man  with  a  special  and  definite 
place,  task,  or  position,  and  thus  can  understand  that  his  rights  arise 
out  of  the  implied  but  real  obligation  to  maintain  his  class  or  place. 
This  idea,  while  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Plato  and  Hegel,  is  one  of  the 
happiest  strokes  of  constructive  thought  in  the  volume,  and  challenges 
comparison  with  the  work  of  thinkers  of  the  first  rank. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  any  reference  to  the  critical  introductory 
chapters,  in  which  the  biological  and  psychological  theories  of  society 
are  so  deftly  and  yet  sympathetically  examined,  nor  of  the  theories  of 
Bentham,  Mill,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  by  whom  it  is  maintained  either 
that  the  state  is  the  seat  of  all  real  power  and  the  individual  is  naught, 
or  that  the  individual  is  the  seat  of  power  and  the  state  is  naught.  But 
none  the  less  Mr.  Bosanquet's  position  is  strengthened  by  this  critical 
introduction,  which  some  may  even  find  to  be  the  most  interesting 
section  of  the  work.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  any  book 
which  gives  English  readers  so  full  and  able  an  account  of  the  nature 
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of  the  state.  The  greatest  philosophers,  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant, 
and  Hegel,  we  must  name  with  reverence,  but  in  our  time  their  mantle 
has  in  a  marked  degree  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Bosanquet. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  about  which  I  am  not  clear,  and  I  shall 
state  them  as  briefly  as  possible  :  (i)  Mr.  Bosanquet  more  than  once 
makes  use  of  the  phrase,  "  true  political  philosophy  "  or  "  true  social 
theory,"  and  when  giving  an  historical  outline  limits  true  theory  to  three 
periods,  the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  time  from  Rousseau  to 
Hegel,  and,  to  a  subordinate  degree,  the  present  time  in  England. 
The  limitation  seems  to  me  to  be  unnecessary.  Suppose  "  true  theory  ' ' 
to  be  a  presentation,  in  some  form  suitable  to  the  time,  of  the  concep- 
tion that  the  state  is  the  embodiment  and  vehicle  of  the  better  self.  In 
Dante's  De  Monarchia  (Church's  translation)  we  find  such  a  theory  of 
society  as  is  contained  in  the  following  extracts:  "Men  exist  for 
themselves  and  not  at  the  pleasure  of  others,  only  if  a  monarch  rules. ' ' 
"  Good  states  in  this  way  aim  at  liberty,  that  in  them  men  may  live 
for  themselves  "  (Bk.  I,  xii).  "  All  that  is  desires  its  own  existence, 
and  the  agent  in  acting  enlarges  his  existence  in  some  way"  (Bk. 
I,  xiii).  "All  concord  depends  on  unity  which  is  in  wills;  the  hu- 
man race,  when  it  is  at  its  best,  is  a  kind  of  concord  .  .  .  therefore, 
the  human  race  at  its  best  depends  on  the  unity  which  is  in  will ' ' 
(Bk.  I,  xv).  These  passages  make  it  hard  to  deny  that  the  De  Mon- 
archia is  "  true  social  theory. ' '  The  case  of  such  a  political  philosopher 
as  Hobbes  is  not  so  simple,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  put  it.  But  if 
Mr.  Bosanquet  were  to  employ  on  him  the  insight  which  he  has  em- 
ployed on  Rousseau,  he  could,  I  believe,  show  that  Hobbes,  in  his  con- 
ception that  the  '  law  of  nature'  lies  at  the  basis  of  social  life  and  the 
sovereign  power,  was  himself  passing  beyond  his  own  view  of  liberty 
as  the  "absence  of  external  impediments. " 

(2)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Bosanquet  has  found  the 
chapter  on  the  limits  of  state  action  (Chapter  VIII)  the  least  easy  to 
write.  His  idea  that  the  state  can  properly  use  force  only  in  a  nega- 
tive way  to  remove  or  prevent  hindrances  to  the  best  life,  and  not  in  a 
positive  way  to  promote  morality,  requires  to  be  strained,  as  he  admits, 
in  its  application  to  education,  sanitation,  etc.,  and  must  be  modified 
in  order  to  apply  to  the  punishment  of  crime.  Again,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  authority  of  the  state  as  "backed  ultimately  by  physical  force," 
the  reader,  while  freely  granting  that  every  act  of  every  individual, 
whatever  be  his  capacity,  has  a  side  on  which  it  is  force,  will  prefer 
Mr.  Bosanquet' s  other  view,  the  teleological  view,  which  he  has  so 
successfully  expounded,  that  the  ultimate  backing  of  state  action  is  not 
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force  but  reason.  It  seems  possible  that  he,  in  his  exposition  of  state 
action,  is  at  times  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  theory  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  individual  and  state,  the  very  theory  which  he  is  at  pains  to 
disprove. 

(3)  Throughout  his  entire  work,  the  author  has  carefully  noted  that 
the  realms  of  art,  philosophy,  and  religion,  though  they  are  within  the 
commonwealth  and  founded  upon  it,  lie  beyond  the  strict  social  ideal. 
They  are  in  his  own  words  "a.  continuation";  "even  political 
theory,"  he  writes,  "  must  so  far  point  ahead  as  to  show  that  it  knows 
where  to  look  for  its  continuation  "  (p.  332).  Hegel,  too,  by  means 
of  his  dialectic  was  able  to  indicate  the  limited  power  of  the  state  to 
satisfy  the  self.  So  far  all  is  clear.  But  in  a  teleological  view,  as  Mr. 
Bosanquet  has  himself  shown,  '  a  continuation '  is  not  a  literal  con- 
tinuation but  rather  a  completion,  and  what  comes  last  is  the  real  in- 
terpretation of  all  that  goes  before.  In  the  case  of  rights,  for  instance, 
Dante  says  (De  Monarchia,  II,  ii)  :  "Right  is  that  proportion  of 
man  to  man  as  to  things  and  as  to  persons  which,  when  it  is  preserved, 
preserves  society,  and  when  it  is  destroyed  destroys  society,  "and  also 
' '  Right  in  the  world  is  nothing  else  than  the  likeness  of  the  will  of 
God."  Dante  is  of  the  opinion  that  even  the  question  of  rights  cannot 
be  settled  without  reference  to  the  absolute,  and  in  so  thinking  recalls 
Plato's  conception  that  the  laws  of  the  state  are  in  their  origin  and 
nature  divine.  If  so,  a  higher  will  than  the  social  will  must  be  evoked, 
if  we  are  to  offer  a  true  explanation  of  the  social  will  in  even  its  sim- 
plest phase.  To  me  that  is  a  necessary  deduction  from  Mr.  Bosan- 
quet's  own  theory. 

It  would  -be  a  mistake  to  think  that,  in  mentioning  these  difficul- 
ties, I  was  seeking  to  assume  the  position  of  either  fault-finder  or  judge  ; 
rather  do  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  expressing  the  hope  that  the  au- 
thor of  this  able  work  may  deem  them  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant 

some  notice. 

S.    W.   DYDE. 

A  Short  History  of  Freethought,  Ancient  and  Modern.     By  JOHN 
M.ROBERTSON.      London,  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Limited; 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899. — pp.  xv,  447. 
When  a  man  offers  us  a  history  of  any  part  of  the  intellectual  life 
of  mankind,  we  naturally  wish  to  know  what  conception  he  has  of  the 
subject  with  which  he  deals.     Mr.  Robertson,  however,  in  the  book 
before  us,  gives  but  a  vague  intimation  of  what  he  means  by  '  free- 
thought  '  until  near  the  end  of  the  book.     In  the  first  chapter,  where 
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he  discusses  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  term,  he  says  that  "  free- 
thought  may  be  denned  as  a  conscious  reaction  against  some  phase  or 
phases  of  conventional  or  traditional  doctrine  in  religion  ' ' ;  but  in 
the  course  of  his  work,  and  especially  in  the  last  chapter,  we  find  that 
he  means  by  '  freethought '  anti-religious  and  anti-theistic  thought, 
and  that  he  himself  is  an  outright  atheist  and  materialist.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  "modern  science,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  sapping  the 
bases  of  all  supernaturalist  systems  "(p.  384);  and  elsewhere,  assuming 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  ' '  law  of  historical  evolution,"  he  re- 
marks with  evident  delight  that  ' '  such  a  law  must  necessarily  make 
an  end  of  the  supernaturalist  conception  as  regards  every  aspect  of 
human  life,  ethical,  social,  religious  and  political  "  (p.  407).  He 
shows  no  more  interest  in  theism  than  in  any  of  the  historic  religions ; 
on  the  contrary  he  compliments  Omar  Khayyam  because  "in  epigrams 
which  have  never  been  surpassed  for  their  echoing  depth,  he  disposes 
of  the  theistic  solution,"  (p.  186).  In  one  place  only,  so  far  as  I 
noticed,  does  he  use  the  term  '  freethinker'  in  its  original  and  proper 
sense,  and  that  is  in  speaking  of  Socrates,  who  he  says  "  was  funda- 
mentally and  practically  a  freethinker  in  that  in  all  things  he  thought 
for  himself"  (p.  in).  Thus  by  the  term  '  freethought,'  as  used  by 
Mr.  Robertson,  we  are  to  understand  anti -religious  thought  of  every 
description  culminating  in  atheism,  his  own  sympathies,  so  far  as  they 
are  revealed  in  this  book,  being  with  the  last  named  creed. 

As  the  book  is  historical  in  character,  the  reader  will  wish  to  know 
something  about  the  author's  ideas  on  the  philosophy  of  history,  and 
on  this  point  he  has  left  us  in  no  doubt.  He  holds  to  the  evolution 
theory  in  its  crudest  form,  maintaining  that  changes  in  religion  and  in 
civilization,  as  a  whole,  are  due  to  the  environment,  and  not  to  the  genius 
or  character  of  the  different  races.  "The  rationalistic  tendency,"  he 
says,  "  like  the  religious  tendency,  is  a  variation  which  prospers  at 
different  times  in  different  degrees  relatively  to  the  favorableness  of 
the  environment"  (pp.  20-21)  ;  and  this  view  he  develops  and  applies 
throughout  the  book,  accounting  for  such  phenomena  as  the  spread  of 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism,  and  the  Protestant  Reformation,  by 
social  and  political  conditions.  In  the  same  way  he  attributes  the 
wonderful  efflorescence  of  Greek,  civilization  to  contact  with  the  older 
nations  of  Asia,  the  common  view  that  it  was  due  to  the  superior 
genius  of  the  Greek  race  being  characterized  as  "  much  more  nearly 
related  to  supernaturalism  than  to  science"  (p.  91).  In  order  to 
maintain  this  view,  he  has  to  assume  that  Greek  civilization  began  in 
the^olic  and  Ionic  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  and  that  the  Homeric  poems 
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were  composed  there — an  assumption  which  shows  that  in  this  case  he 
is  behind  the  age,  for  the  best  Homeric  scholars  now  hold  that  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  composed  in  European  Greece.  "  The  later 
supremacy  of  the  Greek  culture, ' '  he  thinks,  ' '  is  thus  to  be  explained 
in  terms,  not  of  an  abnormal  '  Greek  genius, '  but  of  the  special 
evolution  of  intelligence  in  the  Greek-speaking  stock,  firstly  through 
constant  crossing  with  others,  and  secondarily  through  its  furtherance 
by  the  special  social  conditions  of  the  more  progressive  Greek  city- 
states"  (pp.  91,  92).  In  reply  to  this  argument,  we  naturally  ask  why, 
if  racial  character  and  genius  count  for  nothing,  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Lydians,  and  the  Carians,  who  felt  nearly  the  same  influences  as  the 
Greeks,  did  not  develop  a  similar  civilization,  and  also  why  the  Ro- 
mans and  other  later  nations,  who  felt  the  Asiatic  influence  and  the 
Greek  influence  too,  did  not  surpass  even  the  Greeks  themselves. 

In  treating  of  modern  times,  Mr.  Robertson  develops  his  evolution 
theory  in  such  a  way  as  to  cast  imputations  on  the  character  of  relig- 
ious men.  Thus  in  his  concluding  chapter,  after  enumerating  the  vari- 
ous agencies,  scientific  and  otherwise,  that  have  promoted  '  free- 
thought'  in  the  nineteenth  century,  he  cites  as  the  only  opposing 
forces,  penal  laws,  class  interests,  commercial  pressure,  and  others  of 
a  similar  character  ;  he  repeatedly  charges  that  clergymen  and  others 
maintain  an  outward  conformity  to  traditional  beliefs  and  practices 
for  purely  economic  reasons;  and  affirms  that  ''the  struggle  lies 
finally  between  the  scientific  or  veridical  instinct  and  the  sinister  in- 
terests founded  on  economic  endowments,  and  buttressed  by  use  and 
wont"  (p.  407).  To  all  of  which  the  answer  is  that  the  relig- 
ious instinct  is  as  veridical,  as  truth-loving,  as  the  scientific  instinct, 
and  that  scientists  are  as  much  influenced  by  economic  motives  as  the 
clergy  are.  But  Mr.  Robertson  shows  no  appreciation  of  religious 
feeling,  and  very  little  interest  in  ethics,  and  he  fails  entirely  to  per- 
ceive the  strong  trend  of  thought  at  the  present  time  toward  a  phil- 
osophical and  ethical  theism. 

With  regard  to  the  historical  details  of  Mr.  Robertson's  work,  i 
cannot  speak  at  much  length.  In  treating  so  varied  a  theme  and 
dealing  with  the  religious  and  anti-religious  thought  of  so  many  ages 
and  nations,  the  author  has  necessarily  been  obliged  to  rely  often 
upon  other  scholars  and  historians ;  but  he  gives  in  the  margin  his 
authorities  for  most  of  the  statements  for  which  authority  is  needed, 
and  has  evidently  taken  pains  to  get  at  the  facts  so  far  as  his  intel- 
lectual bias  did  not  prevent  his  seeing  them.  He  begins  with  a  brief 
notice  of  what  he  calls  'primitive  freethought, '  a  misleading  term, 
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for  the  times  of  which  he  there  treats  were  not  primitive  at  all,  but 
ages  old,  and  he  finds  little  in  them  that  can  properly  be  termed  free- 
thought  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Next  the  great  nations  of  the  an- 
cient world,  Persia,  India,  China  and  others,  are  dealt  with,  a  separate 
chapter  being  devoted  to  what  the  author  calls  '  relative  freethought' 
in  Israel ;  then  come  sketches  of  Greek  and  Roman  freethought  and  of 
early  and  mediaeval  Christianity  ;  and  there  is  an  interesting  chapter 
on  free  thought  under  Islam.  The  rest  of  the  book,  about  one -half 
of  the  whole,  traces  the  history  of  modern  freethought  down  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  of  the  nineteenth  being  sketched 
only  in  outline,  the  author  deeming  it  so  important  as  to  require  a  sepa- 
rate work,  which  he  intimates  his  intention  of  writing. 

The  different  topics  are  treated  with  varying  degrees  of  excellence, 
the  treatment  everywhere  showing  the  author's  sympathies  and  anti- 
pathies. He  gives  little  attention  to  constructive  thought  in  any  age, 
but  devotes  himself  to  the  negative  thinkers  and  their  religious  and 
priestly  opponents.  He  overrates  some  non-religious  systems,  espe- 
cially Confucianism  ;  but  does  not  esteem  Buddhism  so  highly  as  might 
have  been  expected,  in  view  of  its  negative  attitude  toward  theism. 
In  treating  of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  he  remarks  that  critics  hitherto 
have  not  dealt  with  the  Christian  mythology  so  freely  as  they  ought, 
and  maintains  that  the  sayings  attributed  to  Jesus,  being  often  incon- 
sistent with  one  another,  cannot  all  be  from  a  single  teacher.  Per- 
haps they  are  not,  but  the  inconsistencies  in  Plato  and  in  many 
modern  thinkers  forbid  us  to  speak  too  positively.  Mr.  Robertson, 
however,  seems  inclined  to  doubt  the  historical  reality  of  all  the  re- 
puted founders  of  religions  except  only  Mohammed.  His  account  of 
Mohammedanism,  however,  as  well  as  his  attitude  toward  the  Refor- 
mation and  some  other  movements  that  he  chronicles,  shows  an  ap- 
parent inability  on  his  part  to  appreciate  or  even  to  understand  what 
other  men  mean  by  religion.  But  the  most  conspicuous  failure  in  the 
whole  book  is  the  account  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  early  material- 
ists and  pantheists  and  the  later  skeptics  are  treated  sympathetically, 
but  the  immortal  trio  of  Athens,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  are 
treated  without  sympathy  and  with  little  respect,  apparently  because 
they  were  theists.  Socrates  and  Aristotle  fare  the  best,  but  Socrates 
is  blamed  for  his  neglect  of  physical  science,  and  Aristotle  for  his 
'apriorism.'  But  Mr.  Robertson's  special  aversion  is  Plato,  who,  he 
declares,  "  has  won  by  his  literary  genius  ...  no  less  than  by  his 
service  to  supernaturalist  philosophy  in  general,  a  repute  above  his 
deserts  as  a  thinker  "  (pp.  114).  And  again,  after  alluding  to  some 
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reactionary  views  expressed  by  Plato  in  his  later  years,  the  author  re- 
marks :  "Thus  he  would  have  struck  alike  at  the  free-thinking  few 
and  at  the  multitude  who  held  by  the  general  religious  beliefs  of 
Greece,  dealing  damnation  on  all  save  his  own  clique  in  a  way  that 
would  have  made  Torquemada  blench"  (pp.  116,  117).  Evidently 
Mr.  Robertson  did  well  to  confine  himself  to  the  history  of  *  free 
thought '  instead  of  attempting  the  history  of  thought  in  general. 

The  book  will  doubtless  be  prized  by  those  who  agree  with  its 
mental  attitude,  and,  if  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  author's  intel- 
lectual bias,  will  be  useful  to  all  students  of  religious  history  as  a  store- 
house of  facts  concerning  men,  books,  and  opinions  ;  but  its  lack  of 
all  real  philosophy,  metaphysical  or  historical,  makes  it  unsatisfactory 
even  as  a  history  of  anti-religious  thought.  Moreover,  no  man  can 
treat  a  controversial  subject  properly  unless  he  can  look  at  it  from  his 
opponents'  point  of  view,  and  enter  sympathetically,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  into  their  thoughts  and  feelings ;  but  Mr.  Robertson  seems 
utterly  incapable  of  looking  at  the  world  or  at  human  life  from  a  reli- 
gious standpoint.  I  will  add  that  we  cannot  have  .a  satisfactory  his- 
tory of  religious  thought  till  we  have  a  better  philosophy  and  a  better 
religion  than  any  now  extant ;  and  such  a  philosophy  and  such  a  re- 
ligion we  shall  ultimately  have,  in  spite  of  all  hindrances,  and  not- 
withstanding all  appearances  to  the  contrary. 

JAMES  B.  PETERSON. 
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LOGICAL   AND    METAPHYSICAL. 

Science  et philosophie.     E.  LE  ROY.     Rev.  de  Met.,  Vll,  4  and  5,  pp.  375- 

425,  503-562. 

The  first  stage  of  knowledge  is  very  humble  :  it  is  that  of  everyday, 
practical  knowledge.  Priwum  vivere,  deinde  philosophare.  The  earliest 
work  of  the  mind  is  to  form  things.  What  one  ordinarily  calls  a  fact  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  real  to  practical  interests  and  to  the  demands  of  social 
life.  In  order  to  overcome  the  original  confusion,  we  separate,  form 
groups,  establish  uniformities,  fix  permanencies,  and  thus  create  separate 
things,  centres  of  convergence  for  action,  places  of  repose  for  thought.  As 
we  act  principally  by  contact,  tactual  and  muscular  impressions  most  com- 
monly determine  the  limits  of  objects.  An  object  of  common  experience^ 
far  from  being  a  pure  datum,  is  already  an  abstraction,  a  symbol  of  our 
power  of  acting.  The  human  mind  is  like  a  prism  which  separates  ele- 
ments of  sensation  that  are  undecomposable  for  the  non-reflective  con- 
sciousness. The  principal  elements  or  aspects  of  sensation  are  intensity, 
tonality,  purity,  and  extensity.  Extensity  expresses  the  amplitude  of  the 
acts  which  sensation  proposes  to  us  to  execute,  and  defines  the  zone  of  in- 
determinateness  for  such  reaction  ;  hence  it  is  a  property  of  our  reflective 
view  of  matter.  The  opinion  is  gaining  ground  among  psychologists  that 
extensity  belongs,  not  merely  to  certain  kinds  of  sensations,  but  to  all. 
Much  is  to  be  said  for  this  view  ;  but  we  attend  to  extensity  only  in  sensa- 
tions coordinated  with  useful  motions,  with  the  result  that  visual  or  tactual 
extensity — more  convenient,  stable,  and  interesting — makes  us  neglect  other 
extensities  These,  together  with  muscular  extensity,  fuse  together  to  form 
what  may  be  called  '  imaginable '  space.  This  last  presents  itself  as  a 
convenient  and  suggestive  notation,  through  which  we  learn  to  perceive  a 
'logical  function,'  geometrical  space,  which  we  otherwise  construct,  and 
which  corresponds  to  our  unqualified  power  of  differentiation.  We  neces- 
sarily think  by  means  of  common  ideas,  and  are  never  able,  in  the  ensemble 
of  these  latter,  to  examine  thoroughly  more  than  a  few  isolated  points. 
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Everyday  knowledge  is  the  sole  field  for  all  possible  speculation.  The 
words  '  reality, '  '  truth, '  '  certitude '  are  defined  by  the  use  which  ordi- 
nary thought  makes  of  them.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  raise  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  them  which  would  imply  a  higher  or  more  subtle 
meaning  of  the  words.  In  common  knowledge  the  foundation,  which  con- 
sists in  a  grasp  of  reality,  is  indubitable  and  solid  ;  but  the  form,  wholly 
practical,  is  not  to  be  trusted.  This  form,  the  result  of  a  separation  and  a 
spatialization  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  external  or  internal  discourse, 
expresses  only  the  relation  of  things  to  our  power  of  acting  upon  them, 
whether  by  the  body  for  life -or  by  the  mind  for  thought. 

Science,  in  spite  of  the  chimerical  hopes  of  those  who  would  make  of  it 
the  only  knowledge  worthy  of  reasonable  man,  has  not  for  its  object  the 
inner  life  and  infinite  wealth  of  concrete  reality.  As  we  have  seen,  it  always 
proceeds  by  symbolical  representation.  Its  supreme  object  is  the  complete 
reduction  of  the  world  to  terms  of  mind.  Hence  it  is  wholly  relative  to  a 
particular  point  of  view,  that  of  discourse,  determining  what  may  be 
called  the  '  rationalistic '  attitude  of  the  mind.  In  this  sense,  one  may 
speak  of  the  contingency  of  scientific  truths.  Does  this  mean  absolute 
skepticism  ?  By  no  means.  The  only  reason  why  it  seems  to  do  so  is, 
that  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  have  a  totally  wrong  conception  of  truth  ; 
for  they  hold  to  the  scholastic  view  that  truth  consists  in  the  conformity  of 
thought  to  its  object.  The  only  possible  criteria  are  those  within  science 
itself.  There  are  several  such  :  logical  coherence  or  non -contradiction,  the 
aesthetic  joy  of  thought  when  contemplating  the  harmony  of  its  works,  etc. 
Scientific  truth  is  thus,  in  the  last  analysis,  only  fidelity  to  the  essential 
point  of  view  which  defines  science  itself.  This  truth  is  entirely  relative  to 
a  certain  intellectual  attitude,  to  a  certain  orientation  of  thought,  to  a  cer- 
tain project  of  the  mind — very  legitimate,  no  doubt,  but  nowise  unique  or 
preeminent.  In  short,  science  receives  from  common  sense  the  matter 
which  it  organizes  ;  in  itself  it  is  only  a  form.  Science  begins  with  a 
'  positive  '  stage,  in  which  it  collects  materials,  etc.  It  then  passes  through 
an  '  experimental '  stage,  and  finally  arrives  at  a  third  and  last  stage,  the 
'  rational '  stage.  With  only  the  resources  of  discursive  reason,  it  endeavors 
to  construct  a  model  of  the  world.  The  rationalistic  method,  characteristic 
of  completed  science,  may  be  applied  to  any  subject-matter,  but  is  able 
completely  to  penetrate  none.  It  cannot  go  beyond  symbolical  representa- 
tion. Hence  its  laws  of  origin  and  genesis  cannot  escape  contingency  and 
relativity. 

E.   A. 

D'eterminisme   et  contingence.     Reponse  a  r  article  de   M.  Brunschvicg. 

CHARLES  DUNAN.     Rev.  de  Met.,  VII,  6,  pp.  647-683. 

In  this  article  the  writer  answers  objections  to  his  theory  and  explains 
more  fully  such  parts  as  have  been  misunderstood.  After  showing  that  the 
systems  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibniz  treat  living  beings  as  absolute, 
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he  says  that  the  moment  one  conceives  living  beings  as  absolute  there  is 
implicitly  admitted  that  there  is  contingency  in  the  universe,  both  accord- 
ing to  space  and  according  to  time.  A  discussion  of  the  relation  of  phe- 
nomena and  noumena  follows,  in  which  he  divides  noumena  into  two 
classes  or  degrees  :  (i)  those  qf  which  we  can  have  a  partial  knowledge, 
e.g.,  God  and  the  soul  ;  (2)  those  of  which  we  can  have  absolutely  no 
knowledge,  e.g.,  the  action  of  God  on  the  soul,  and  the  nature  of  the  rea- 
son according  to  which  His  providence  acts  in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse. As  evolution  cannot  account  for  quality,  it  gives  us  only  a  one-sided 
and  hence  partial  interpretation  of  the  universe.  Contingency  alone  saves 
reason  for  us  as  the  faculty  of  the  universal  and  the  absolute.  The  mul- 
tiplicity of  absolute  beings  which  the  doctrine  of  contingency  admits,  is  in 
no  wise  incompatible  with  the  possibility  of  a  universal  synthesis  of  phe- 
nomena. The  Kantian  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  is  next  con- 
sidered. Kant's  separation  of  phenomena  and  noumena  is  held  responsible 
for  the  results  which  he  reaches.  "  The  reason  for  the  order  of  phenomena 
as  it  appears  to  us  in  time  or  space,  can  only  be  found  in  noumena  of  the 
second  degree."  There  exist  noumenal  reasons  which  control,  not  only 
the  existence  of  events,  but  also  the  order  in  which  they  succeed  each 
other  or  coexist  in  our  representation,  i.  <?.,  in  nature.  The  remainder  of 
the  article  is  given  up  to  a  discussion  of  instinct.  On  this  point  he  differs 
greatly  from  M.  Brunschvicg.  Instinct  has  an  advantage  over  reflection  by 
the  extent  and  the  complexity  of  its  works.  It  is  infinite  ;  it  is  reason  in 
its  highest,  most  perfect,  infallible  form,  since  it  is  reason  out  of  time,  and 
is  free  from  all  errors  resulting  therefrom.  In  so  far  as  instinct  is  capable 
of  development,  reflection  is  its  judge  and  is  superior  to  it.  In  order  to 
judge  there  must  be  a  norm,  and  this  is  the  idea  of  the  absolute. 

HARRY  L.  TAYLOR. 

Psychological  Philosophies.     SHADWORTH  H.  HODGSON.     Mind,  No.   32, 

pp.  432-438. 

Psychological  philosophies  are  those  which  explain  the  nature  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  universe  by  means  of  the  nature  and  activities  of  man.  All 
such  attempts  bear  written  upon  their  face  the  mark  of  presumption  and 
impractibility.  These  philosophies  are  classed  under  three  heads  :  (i)  the 
soul  or  mind  theory  ;  (2)  the  ego  theory  ;  (3)  the  mental  function  theory. 
The  soul  or  mind  theory  is  of  prehistoric  antiquity.  Matter  must  possess  a 
principle  of  animation  which  is  not  itself  material.  This  theory  is  now 
chiefly  current  in  theology  and  poetry.  Though  inadequate  in  philosophy, 
it  is  of  priceless  value  in  expressing  and  enforcing  moral  and  religious 
truths.  (2)  Modern  philosophy  begins  with  Descartes' s  famous  dictum, 
Cogito  ergo  sum.  In  place  of  the  conception  of  a  soul  or  mind,  Descartes 
substituted  the  conception  of  an  ego  or  self.  But  this  did  not  explain  the 
nature  of  the  ego  or  self.  However,  it  was  evident  that  there  was  unity  in 
feelings,  thoughts,  and  actions,  and  the  question  now  was  :  In  what  does 
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this  unity  consist  ?  (3)  Thus  was  the  way  opened  for  the  mental  function 
theories.  Conspicuous  among  them  is  the  Hegelian  theory  :  the  function 
of  thought  evolves  and  explains  the  rest.  Two  assumptions  were  neces- 
sary for  this  :  (i)  that  thought  possessed  energy  or  activity  in  its  own  right ; 
(2)  that  it  also  possessed  in  its  own  right  at  least  one  conception,  that  of  be- 
ing. Unlike  the  other  two  theories,  it  proceeded  from  philosophy  to  psy- 
chology. In  its  new  shape  the  mind  is  supposed  not  only  to  animate,  but 
to  evolve  matter  out  of  its  own  conceptual  activity.  Another  instance  of 
the  mental  function  theory  is  that  of  Schopenhauer.  The  will  is  the  mental 
function  explanatory  of  the  universe.  The  individual  is  merged  in  the 
universal  will.  The  author  concludes  that  the  human  subject  is  too  small 
a  part  of  the  infinite  and  eternal  whole  to  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  all  con- 
scious subjects.  It  is,  therefore,  hopeless  to  try  to  solve  the  problems  of 
philosophy  by  means  of  psychological  conceptions. 

MARGARET  E.  SCHALLENBERGER. 

La   notion   de  la   verite.      D.    MERCIER.      Rev.    Neo-Scol.,   VI,  4,   pp. 

371-403. 

The  common  notion  of  truth,  says  Mercier,  is  perhaps  best  embodied  in 
the  dictum  of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas  that  "truth  is  the  agreement  of 
things  and  of  our  thoughts  " — thought  being  here  taken  to  mean  an  affirm- 
ative or  negative  judgment.  This  definition  is  incomplete,  however,  in 
that  it  fails  to  take  into  account  purely  ideal  truths.  Mercier  in  his  own 
definition — or  interpretation  of  Saint  Thomas's  definition,  as  he  prefers  to 
call  it — introduces  a  third  element.  Truth,  he  says,  always  implies  a  re- 
lation between  two  terms,  which  are  thus  necessarily  present  together  in  the 
mind  ;  but  it  does  not  suffice  for  the  comprehension  of  the  truth  to  have 
merely  a  thing-in-itself  and  a  thought ;  between  these  must  come  an 
objective  concept  of  the  thing-in-itself.  The  ordinary  spontaneous  con- 
sciousness neglects  this  third  element,  merely  because  it  does  not  perceive 
distinctly  all  the  intermediate  steps  by  which  philosophical  analysis  pro- 
ceeds. Logical  truth  is  not  the  agreement  of  a  thought  with  some  external 
reality,  but  the  agreement  of  a  judgment  with  a  relation  between  two  ab- 
stract concepts.  The  traditional  definition — that  logical  truth  is  the  agree- 
ment of  our  thoughts  with  reality — may  still  be  maintained,  however,  on 
the  condition  that  we  understand  '  thought '  to  mean  judgment  and  '  re- 
ality '  to  mean,  in  the  first  place,  the  objective  identity  of  two  terms  of  judg- 
ment, and,  in  the  second  place,  the  objective  reality  of  each  of  the  two 
terms. 

G.  BENEDICT. 

A  Note   on   the   Religions   Significance   of  Science.     JOSEPH  LE  CONTE. 

Monist,  X,  2,  pp.  161-166. 

Science  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  organize  its  vast 
store  of  material  into  rational  knowledge,  and  bring  it  into  harmonious  rela- 
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tions  with  the  highest  law,  that  of  our  moral  and  aesthetic  nature.  Hence 
pseudo-scientists  would  break  with  the  past  and  build  everything  anew. 
The  advent  of  a  true  rational  spirit,  which  comes  with  increased  knowledge, 
will  change  all  this.  A  thorough  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  evolution 
will  lead  the  scientist  to  see  that  the  past  is  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  the  future.  "Science  has  come  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  and  verify 
all  that  is  best  and  truest  in  our  faiths  and  aspirations,  and  thus  to  purify 
and  ennoble  art  and  religion." 

HARRY  L.  TAYLOR. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Psychological  Atomism.  H.  MUNSTERBERG.  Psych.  Rev.,  VII,  i,  pp.  1-17. 
Ideas  are  compounded  of  sensations.  But  emotions  and  volitions  are 
admittedly  not  so  compounded.  Still,  the  only  language  we  have  is  the 
language  of  sensation,  and  we  must  be  content  to  explain  even  emotions 
and  volitions  in  its  terms.  Now,  if  we  can  find  something  more  funda- 
mental than  sensation,  it  will  serve  as  an  explanation  of  all  our  mental 
phenomena.  Is  there  any  reason  for  considering  sensation  as  the  ulti- 
mate ?  No  ;  for  it  has  been  found  that  the  stimulus  does  not  affect  one 
brain-cell  merely,  but  that,  as  it  travels  from  the  periphery  to  the  center,  it 
acquires  a  greater  and  greater  complexity  and  floods  a  number  of  cells.  But 
we  can  hardly  consider  that  the  sensation  is  the  accompaniment  of  a  num- 
ber of  precisely  similar  cellular  affections.  It  is  not  a  mere  addition  of  like 
to  like.  Each  cell  has  its  peculiar  nature  and  mental  expression.  Hence 
we  may  think  of  the  sensation  as  made  up  of  a  plurality  of  dissimilar 
atoms — each  atom  having  its  physical  basis  in  an  individual  cell.  This 
cell  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  physiological  unit ;  and  the  psychological 
atom  the  final  unity  in  consciousness.  But  these  atoms  are  absolutely  dis- 
similar, and  hence  are  not  grouped  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  this  or  that 
sense.  Since  we  cannot  have  the  same  object  twice  in  consciousness, 
these  atoms  can  exist  but  once.  They  are  capable  of  all  degrees  of  vivid- 
ness, and  it  is  with  their  uniform  increase  or  decrease  of  vividness  that  the 
sensation  has  more  or  less  of  this  characteristic.  If  the  vividness  of  some 
increase  more  than  that  of  others,  we  have  change  in  the  quality  or  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sensation.  We  are  to  discover  these  atoms  by  studying  as- 
sociation, inhibition,  and  fusion. 

R.  V.  NYE. 

Die   Wahrnehmung  von    Tonvcranderung.     L.  WILLIAM  STERN.     Z.  f. 

Ps.  u.   Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  XI,  i,  pp.  1-30;    XXI,  i,  pp.   360-388;    XXII, 

i,  pp.  1-12. 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  differentiellen  Psychologic  des  Urtheilens.     L.  WILLIAM 

STERN.     Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  XXII,  i,  pp.  13-22. 

Dr.  Stern  has  recently  completed  his  studies  in  the  perception  of  tonal 
variations  which  were  begun  several  years  ago.     In  his  first  communica- 
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tion  (1895),  after  a  criticism  of  the  work  of  Scripture,  Preyer,  and  Hoefler, 
the  methods  and  results  of  his  own  early  experiments  are  reported  in  detail, 
and  from  them  he  draws  the  following  general  conclusions  :  (i)  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  judgment  in  the  perception  of  tonal  variation  is  a  direct  func- 
tion of  the  time  during  which  the  variation  continues  at  a  given  rate  of 
change,  but  with  equal  tones  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  does  not  always 
coincide  with  a  greater  rate  of  change  ;  (2)  equal  compasses  of  change 
are  perceived  more  certainly  at  slower  rates  ;  (3)  there  is  a  definite  time 
in  which  the  tendency  to  make  the  judgment  is  the  most  marked  ('  optimal 
time').  The  second  communication  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  percep- 
tion of  discrete  tonal  differences  to  the  perception  of  a  continuously  altering 
stimulus,  with  especial  attention,  (a)  to  the  magnitude  of  difference,  (b)  to 
the  rate  of  variation,  and  (c]  to  the  direction  of  variation.  Only  two  subjects 
were  tested,  the  'judgment  method'  being  used  with  both.  The  time 
intervals  were  two,  four,  six,  and  eight  seconds,  the  differences  in  the  tones 
ranging  from  one  and  one-fourth  to  one  and  one-half  vibrations.  The 
following  are  the  results  :  (i)  continuous  tonal  variations  are  better  noted  than 
the  corresponding  discrete  tonal  differences  ;  (2)  the  capacity  for  judgment 
increases  with  the  increase  of  difference,  but  more  with  continuous  than  with 
discrete  intervals  ;  (3)  with  continuous  variations  a  rise  in  pitch  is  judged 
with  more  certainty  than  a  fall  in  pitch  ;  (4)  the  capacity  for  the  percep- 
tion of  equality  in  two  successive  tones  is  extraordinarily  small ;  (5)  the 
perception  of  continuous  constancy  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  con- 
trast in  which  it  stands  to  the  immediately  preceding  and  subsequent  varia- 
tions ;  (6)  six  seconds  is  the  '  optimal  time '  for  judgment.  The  third 
communication  discusses  variation  at  quite  different  rates.  The  tones  were 
in  the  neighborhood  of  240  vibrations,  and  seven  different  rates  were  used, 
given  both  in  mixed  and  in  unmixed  series.  The  following  results  were 
reached  :  (i)  the  limen  for  change  decreases  with  the  rate  of  change  ;  (2) 
rise  in  pitch  is  noted  more  quickly  than  fall  in  pitch,  but  procedure  without 
knowledge  especially  affects  the  judgments  of  rise,  hence  the  law.  Stimuli 
which,  in  procedure  with  knowledge,  are  especially  easily  and  accurately 
cognized,  are  particularly  susceptible  to  diminished  certainty  in  procedure 
without  knowledge. 

In  a  supplementary  communication — Em  Beitrag  zur  differentiellen 
Psychologic  des  Urtheilens — the  author  reports  in  some  detail  the  individual 
characteristics  which  his  two  subjects — R.  and  K. — displayed  in  making 
the  judgments  upon  the  tonal  variations.  The  experiments  undoubtedly 
offered  an  excellent  opportunity  for  such  a  supplementary  study,  and  the 
fact  that  the  two  subjects  represented  opposite  temperamental  types  gave 
the  investigator  the  advantages  of  a  direct  contrast.  K.'s  judgments  are 
'objective,'  R.'s  'subjective';  K.  resigned  himself  passively  to  the  im- 
pression, proceeded  contemplatively,  and  adapted  his  organism  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  to  the  variations  of  the  external  stimulus,  delaying  the 
reaction  until  he  arrived  at  a  judgment  that  was  certain.  R.,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  did  not  await,  but  anticipated,  permitting  prejudice  and  impatience 
to  influence  him,  and  displaying  a  noticeable  tendency  to  premature  reac- 
tion ;  the  moment  of  perception  was  estimated  much  less  by  the  nature  of 
the  stimulus  than  by  the  rhythm  of  attention.  All  this  is  worked  out  in 
considerable  detail,  and  the  author  draws  the  general  conclusion  that  the 
investigator  in  psychophysics  should  view  the  results  of  every  experiment 
in  the  light  of  similar  studies  upon  the  individual  differences  of  his  subjects. 

W.  C.  BAGLEY. 

Die  optische  Localisation  der  Medianebene.     M.  SACHS  und  R.  WLASSAK. 

Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  XXII,  I,  pp.  23-46. 

This  is  the  report  of  a  rather  elaborate  series  of  experiments  which  were 
undertaken  to  determine  the  method  by  which  an  object  is  judged  to  be 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  directly  in  front  of  the  observer,  or,  in 
quantitative  terms,  the  degree  to  which  the  median  plane,  as  determined 
by  the  eye,  coincides  with  the  anatomical  median  plane.  The  experiments 
were  conducted  in  a  dark  room,  the  subject  being  required  to  locate  an 
illuminated  line  which  was  moved  from  place  to  place  before  him,  and  the 
various  positions  of  which  were  easily  referable  to  the  predetermined  ana- 
tomical median  of  his  own  body.  The  investigators  utilized  a  number  of 
ingenious  devices  to  eliminate,  one  by  one,  the  various  factors  which  could 
serve  as  criteria  for  judgment.  Their  most  important  conclusion  is  embodied 
in  the  following  proposition  :  The  localization  of  the  median  plane  is  de- 
pendent only  upon  the  relations  of  the  retinal  images,  and  not  upon  the 
muscular  sensations,  nor  upon  the  perception  of  movement. 

W.  C.  BAGLEY. 

The  Memory  Image  and  its  Qualitative  Fidelity.     I.   M.  BENTLEY.     Am. 

J.  Ps.,  XI,  i,  pp.  1-49. 

The  writer  of  this  study  sets  for  himself  a  threefold  task  :  (i)  to  ex- 
amine critically  the  place  assigned  to  the  image  in  the  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  (2)  to  discuss  the  nature  and  function  of  the  image  and  its  genetic 
significance  ;  (3)  to  isolate  the  image  for  experimental  investigation.  In  the 
first  chapter,  the  literature  is  examined  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  just 
what  aspects  of  memory  have  been  investigated.  It  is  seen  from  this 
that  attention  has  been  directed,  for  the  most  part,  to  memory  as  the 
capacity  for  retention,  and  to  the  various  factors  conditioning  reten- 
tion. Reproduction  and  recognition,  the  two  methods  which  practically 
cover  all  the  experiments  on  memory,  have  been  used  uncrit- 
ically and  their  real  basis  has  often  been  misconceived.  '  Reproduction* 
sometimes  results  from  the  combination  of  peripherally  excited  sensations 
with  a  recollected  memory  core,  or  simply  with  a  word  which  may  be  quite 
different  in  point  of  content  from  the  original  experience.  Simple  recogni- 
tion stands  much  nearer  positive  or  negative  identification  than  it  does  to 
pure  memory.  The  second  chapter  deals  with  two  questions  :  (i)  the 
relation  of  the  memory  image  to  perception,  and  (2)  the  function  of  the 
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image  in  the  life  of  the  organism.  A  progressive  series  of  the  simpler 
types  of  meaning  indicates  the  place  where  the  memory  image  appears,  and 
the  important  part  which  it  plays  in  contributing  to  meaning.  From  the 
biological  point  of  view,  the  memory  image  is  shown  to  be  a  comparatively 
late  acquirement  of  the  organism.  Its  primary  function  is  to  prepare  the 
organism  for  future  adjustments.  Chapter  III  gives  in  detail  the  results 
of  the  author's  investigation  of  visual  imagery. 

LENA  M.  ALDRICH. 

Routine  Process.     GUSTAV  SPILLER.     Mind,  No.  32,  pp.  439-466. 

The  question  is  discussed  in  nineteen  sections,  of  which  the  first  sixteen 
are  devoted  to  organic  reactions  in  the  province  of  physiological  action, 
the  problem  of  learning  to  write  being  taken  as  a  typical  illustration.  The 
last  three  sections  deal  with  the  explanation  of  thought  as  organic  and  with 
general  conclusions,  (i)  The  history  of  a  routine  process.  The  various 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  child  in  learning  to  write  are  set  forth  at 
length,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  attention  is  directed  now  to  this  difficulty, 
now  to  that.  (2)  Memorizing  the  facts.  Difficulties  are  settled  by  memory 
and  not  by  reason  as  at  first.  (3)  The  process  of  simplification.  The 
many-sided  interest  in  writing  disappears,  error  lapses,  and  interest  in  what 
is  being  written  overpowers  interest  in  the  writing.  (4)  Reduction  of  effort. 
Less  effort  being  required,  less  is  given.  (5)  Appropriate  exercise.  Exercise 
with  effort  results  in  muscular  strength  and  in  skill.  (6)  A  comparison. 
Arguments  are  summed  up.  (7)  The  result  of  liberating  attention-energy. 
While  we  are  engaged  in  writing,  we  are  usually  engaged  in  other  directions 
also.  (8)  Does  an  organic  trend  ever  become  automatic  ?  We  cannot  be 
completely  absorbed  in  anything  while  writing.  Routine  process  is  not  a 
mechanical  step-to-step  process.  (9)  Organic  trends  and  memory.  It  is 
difficult  to  correct  a  poorly  formed  letter  by  willing  to  do  so,  for  think- 
ing and  writing  proceed  independently.  (10)  The  place  of  exer- 
cise. Improvement  in  the  time  and  quality  of  writing  is  not  in  proportion 
to  exercise.  (u)-The  place  of  judgment.  Judgment  is  more  important 
than  time  or  exercise.  (12)  Why  is  it  difficult  to  influence  organic  trends  ? 
The  learner  does  not  remember  what  he  has  learnt  or  how  he  has  learnt  it. 
(13)  Early  education.  The  first  three  or  four  years  of  a  child's  life  are 
very  important.  The  author  gives  his  reasons  at  length.  (14)  Each  or- 
ganic trend  is  based  on  others  of  its  kind  ;  organized  trends  are  only  new 
to  a  certain  extent.  (15)  Each  organic  trend  forms  a  basis  for  others  of  its 
kind  ;  a  sign-painter,  e.  g.,  profits  from  knowing  how  to  write.  (16)  What 
is  an  organic  trend  ?  This  is  answered  principally  by  stating  what  it  is  not. 
(17)  All  thought  is  organic.  Mental  efficiency  depends  upon  properly  de- 
veloped trends.  (18)  The  psychological  method.  An  organic  trend  means 
a  simplified  trend.  Careful  observation  furnishes  the  only  clue  to  modes  of 
mental  activity.  (19)  The  cause  of  organic  trends.  This  is  to  be  found  in 
the  struggle  of  varying  interests  for  a  place  in  the  narrow  field  of  attention. 

MARGARET  E.  SCHALLENBERGER. 
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L  analyse   et  les   analystes.     FR.   PAULHAN.     Rev.    Ph.,  XXIV,  12,  pp. 

561-593. 

All  of  our  mental  life  consists  of  the  two  processes  of  assimilation  and 
dissimilation.  In  some  cases  these  processes  are  the  product,  in  others  the 
occasion,  of  each  other  and  of  consequent  mental  acts.  The  mind  analyzes 
only  in  order  to  recompound,  it  synthesizes  only  what  has  been  previously 
analysed.  Some  minds  incline  too  much  towards  analysis  and  have  a 
mass  of  material,  but  build  up  no  structure  ;  others  synthesize  too  quickly 
and  the  result  is  useless  ;  others  both  analyze  and  synthesize  proportion- 
ately and  attain  to  more  or  less  harmony.  Spontaneous  analysis  con- 
sists in  breaking  up  psychical  phenomena  into  their  elements.  It  is  a  sort 
of  indirect  and  delicate  observation,  and  should  not  be  confused  with 
incoherence,  for  this  does  not  presuppose  any  analysis.  There  are  many 
minds  which  cannot  be  characterized  as  analytic  or  synthetic,  because 
they  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  or,  more  rarely,  because  they  are 
both  in  equal  degree.  The  author  then  describes  the  different  forms  of  the 
analytic  mind,  and  their  effects  in  art,  music,  literature,  science,  psy- 
chology, and  philosophy.  He  then  discusses  the  defects  of  the  an- 
alytic type.  Too  great  deliberation  tends  to  inaction,  and  too  excessive  at- 
tention to  details  overcomes  the  symmetry  of  the  whole.  Extreme  analysis 
tends  to  weaken  the  mind,  especially  if  it  does  not  finally  result  in 
decided  thought  or  action.  This  incapacity  to  synthesize  may  be  due  to 
verbal  or  psychical  blindness.  Analysis  is  only  one  link  in  the  chain  of 
mental  action,  synthesis  is  the  other,  and  only  when  we  have  both  do  we 
have  equilibration. 

F.  M.  WINGER. 

L  education    du  caractere.     JULES    PAYOT.     Rev.    Ph.,  XXIV,    12,  pp. 

594-614. 

In  seeking  for  a  definition  we  must  remember  that  science  excludes  the 
accidental,  hence  the  science  of  character  has  yet  to  be  born.  In  order 
to  study  the  formation  of  character,  a  certain  number  of  human  beings  must 
be  studied  from  infancy  ;  but,  since  experiment  under  fixed  and  controlled 
conditions  is  scarcely  possible,  the  investigation  becomes  merely  a  deduction 
controlled  by  observation.  The  old  method  was  to  combine  certain  pro- 
portions of  intelligence,  sensibility,  and  will,  and  to  deduce  from  this  mixture 
certain  kinds  or  classes  of  character.  When  observation  was  added  to  this, 
all  precision  disappeared  and  the  result  was  unscientific.  Apperception, 
imagination,  and  reason  are  the  results  of  a  vigorous  attention,  *".  <?.,  the 
effects  of  certain  qualities  of  the  will,  calm  and  prolonged.  With  educa- 
tion the  individual's  characteristics  become  more  unified  and  stable;  the 
whole  effort  of  education  consists  in  ensuring  the  predominance  of  certain 
tendencies  over  other  adverse  ones.  Character  supposes  unity  and  stability, 
is  not  given  by  nature,  but  is  a  slow' and  acquired  formation  given  by  en- 
vironment, imitation,  and  education  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  .word. 
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There  are  certain  fundamental  modes  of  activity  which  determine  the  in- 
tellectual and  sensible  future  of  the  child,  and  it  is  very  essential  that  the 
educator  should  know  how  these  activities  operate.  He  should  discover 
what  tendencies  are  pernicious  or  advantageous  ;  he  should  examine  the 
danger  and  aids  which  the  special  environment  offers  to  each  child.  In  the 
cradle  the  child  represents  only  a  bundle  of  natural  activities  given  by 
heredity  ;  these  are  to  be  moulded  into  the  best  possible  unitary  and  stable 
character  which  environment  and  education  can  afford. 

F.  M.  WINGER. 

ETHICAL. 

The  Ethics  of  Opinion-Making.      JOHN  M.  ROBERTSON.     Int.  J.  E.,  X, 

2,  pp.  I73-I93- 

The  author  offers  a  contribution  to  the  question  raised  by  Fowler  in  regard 
to  the  Ethics  of  intellectual  life  and  work.  Fowler  maintains  that,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Church,  the  moderns  are  not  so  free  to  seek  truth  as  were 
the  ancients.  But  this  needs  modification.  Others  besides  the  Christian 
Church  have  set  barriers  to  truth-seeking,  viz.,  Greeks,  Romans,  Jews,  and 
Moslems,  as  well  as  many  others.  In  the  case  of  the  two  last-named,  and 
of  Christianity,  the  chief  reason  is  that  they  rest  on  sacred  books  which 
rank  as  conventionally  inviolable.  But  the  very  fact  of  intolerance  indi- 
cates a  keener  concern  about  truth  than  could  be  found  elsewhere.  In 
history,  the  necessity  of  freedom  from  bias  has  been  urged  by  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, the  Gospels,  Paul,  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  others.  Bacon  pleaded  for 
"minds  washed  free  from  opinions."  Spinoza,  on  the  other  hand,  urged 
that  belief  follows  knowledge,  though  he  later  recognized  the  fact  that  de- 
sire and  passion  also  sway  men's  choice.  Kant  was  strangely  inconsistent, 
sometimes  urging  his  a  priori  conception  of  duty,  and  again  urging  ac- 
quiescence in  convention.  Mill  and  Clifford  also  urge  open-mindedness, 
though  the  latter  goes  too  far  ;  for  non-belief  on  all  matters  not  fully  in- 
vestigated is  impossible.  He  does  not  practise  it  himself.  James,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  The  Will  to  Believe,  pleads  for  a  freedom  to  believe  in  the 
indemonstrable,  especially  in  matters  religious,  though  he  admits  that  in 
matters  scientific  there  is  scarcely  ever  any  excuse  for  believing  without 
evidence.  The  author  concludes  by  saying  that  the  ideal  is  to  develop 
some  measure  of  the  temper  now  held  to  be  imperative  in  science,  where,  in 
the  main,  men  escape  the  "tincture  of  passion." 

A.  W.  CRAWFORD. 

The  Moral  Law.     FRANK  THILLY.     Int.  J.  E.,  X,  2,  pp.  223-235. 

We  must  examine  the  actions  and  motives  commonly  called  '  good  '  and 
'bad,'  and  try  to  discover  their  underlying  principle.  Then  we  can  deduce 
an  ethical  system.  First,  we  must  determine  the  characteristic  quality  of 
the  moral  law.  This  forbids  actions  detrimental  to  others,  and  ordains 
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those  which  would  be  helpful,  and  is  thus  seen  to  be  sympathy.  This,  then, 
is  an  original  human  possession,  and  is  that  from  which  morality  evolves. 
Negative  commands  will  at  first  be  most  prominent,  as  most  necessary  to 
the  conservation  of  society,  although  very  soon  positive  commands  will  be 
made  in  order  to  the  advancement  of  society.  Self-realization  is  never 
the  end,  though  egoistic  impulses  are  not  wrong  until  they  cause  injury  to 
others.  When  consciousness  develops,  motives  as  well  as  actions  are 
judged,  and  thus  morality  becomes  internal.  So  there  may  be  a  discrepancy 
between  conduct  and  motives.  All  moral  imperatives  seek  a  certain  end, 
the  welfare  of  others.  This  we  cannot  explain;  Jt  is  the  bed-rock  of  ethics. 
This  end  never  changes,  though  the  laws,  as  means  to  this  end,  necessarily 
change  as  knowledge  grows  and  conditions  differ.  For  ethical  precepts 
are  based  on  natural  laws  which  are  empirical  judgments.  The  end  being 
social  welfare,  experience  may  very  well  teach  men  how  to  realize  that  end. 
The  sympathetic  impulses,  moreover,  work  in  constantly  expanding  fields. 
This  sympathy  cannot  be  derived  from  egoism,  a  process  which  would  be 
truly  miraculous,  but  is  original  and  underived,  and  contains  in  itself  the 
whole  of  morality.  This  makes  possible  an  explanation  of  self-sacrifice 
in  the  interests  of  others,  and  also  shows  that  virtues  are  but  the  means 
which  have  been  found  to  be  productive  of  good  results,  which,  however, 
we  should  dispense  with  if  at  any  time  they  should  cause  injury.  We 
should  preserve  only  that  which  is  conducive  to  the  general  happiness. 

A.  W.  CRAWFORD. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  Relation  between  Human  Consciousness  and  its  Ideal  as  Conceived  by 
Kant  and  Fichte.  ELLEN  BLISS  TALBOT.  Kant  Stud.,  pp.  286-310. 
The  Kr.  d.  r.  V.  distinguishes  sharply  between  the  formal  and  material 
aspects  of  consciousness.  The  matter,  given  from  without,  is  wholly  lack- 
ing in  form,  and  the  unifying  activity  of  thought,  even  in  its  highest  phase 
as  transcendental  apperception,  is  devoid  of  content.  Although  Kant 
might  not  say  that  the  two  elements  could  exist  apart,  he  certainly  regards 
their  union  as  mechanical,  rather  than  organic.  In  conceiving  of  human 
thought  thus,  he  makes  it  different  in  kind  from  his  ideal  of  cognition,  in- 
tellektuelle  Anschauung.  His  doctrine  of  intellektuelle  Anschauung  has 
two  forms  ;  the  lower  seems  to  have  been  reached  by  starting  with  the  ma- 
terial aspect  of  thought  and  forming  a  concept  of  a  matter  which  contains 
its  own  principle  of  unity  ;  the  higher,  by  starting  with  the  '  I  think  *  and 
conceiving  of  a  self-consciousness  which  is  its  own  content.  The  second  con- 
ception is  worthy  to  serve  as  the  ideal  of  knowledge  ;  but  Kant's  doctrine 
is  defective  in  that  it  regards  this  ideal  as  one  to  which  we  cannot  even  ap- 
proximate. It  is  only  a  problematic  concept,  and  our  cognition,  at  least 
as  far  as  we  can  ever  know,  is  wholly  different  from  it  in  kind.  This  diffi- 
culty is  not  overcome  in  the  later  Critiques.  Kant  seems,  indeed,  to  ad- 
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mit  the  possibility  of  our  approximating  to  the  moral  ideal,  but  this  ideal 
is  either  the  purely  formal  moral  law,  or  an  artificial  union  of  happiness  and 
virtue  ;  in  either  case  it  is  lower  than  intellektuelle  Anschauung  And  in 
the  Kr.  d.  U.,  both  aesthetic  judgment  and  the  concept  of  design  reveal 
the  fatal  defect  of  human  consciousness  :  the  aesthetic  Idea  cannot  be  cog- 
nition, because  it  lacks  the  adequate  concept ;  the  concept  of  design  is 
merely  subjective.  In  distinction  from  Kant,  Fichte  makes  it  his  funda- 
mental presupposition  that  thought  is  essentially  unitary.  It  must  appear 
to  itself  dualistic,  but  the  task  of  philosophy  is  to  discover  the  unity  behind 
this  appearance.  The  difference  between  consciousness  and  its  ideal  is  only 
one  of  degree.  This  means,  not  only  that  thought  may  gradually  approxi- 
mate to  its  infinite  goal,  but  also  that  the  ideal  is  immanent  rather  than 
transcendent.  At  his  best,  Fichte  conceives  this  ideal  as  a  perfect  unity  of 
form  and  matter  ;  but  sometimes  he  seems  to  think  of  it  as  empty  form. 
Those  who  criticise  him  for  this  apparently  overlook  the  passages  in  which 
he  rises  to  the  higher  view.  Some  have  also  misinterpreted  his  statement, 
that,  if  the  goal  were  ever  reached,  consciousness  would  have  disappeared. 
Consciousness,  for  Fichte,  means  dualism,  and  therefore  must  disappear  ; 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  goal  of  the  process  is  conceived  as 
blank  identity. 

AUTHOR 

The  Psychology  of  Hobbes  and  its  Sources.     VIDA  F.  MOORE.     Am.  J.  Ps., 

XI,  i,  pp.  49-66. 

The  writer  aims  in  this  article  to  piece  together  Hobbes' s  system  of  psy- 
chology, and  to  show  the  connection  of  his  doctrines  with  previous  thought. 
The  psychology  of  Hobbes  deals  with  man' s  rational  powers,  which  are  either 
cognitive  or  conative.  His  attitude  is  non-metaphysical,  his  method  em- 
pirical. The  subjective  nature  of  sense  is  clearly  stated  in  four  propositions. 
Under  the  term  '  imagination  '  are  included  the  phenomena  of  memory- 
images,  of  dreams,  and  of  fancy,  with  a  brief  notice  of  after-images.  As  a 
logical  consequence  of  his  explanation  of  sensation,  the  sole  form  of  associa- 
tion recognized  by  Hobbes  is  association  by  contiguity.  Prudence  is  differ- 
entiated from  reason  ;  the  former  is  a  forecast  of  the  future  and  is  based  on 
experience,  the  latter  a  higher  power,  not  born  with  us,  but  gained  by 
industry.  By  reason,  man  is  distinguished  from  the  animals.  From  his 
discussion  of  pleasure  and  pain  as  subjective  aspects  of  appetite  and  aver- 
sion, Hobbes  proceeds  to  a  purely  mechanical  and  deterministic  theory  of 
volition.  •  An  examination  of  the  psychology  of  Francis  Bacon  reveals  the 
fact  that  he  gives  almost  nothing  by  way  of  theory  ;  his  thought  is  scarcely 
systematized.  It  is  not  so  much  psychology,  as  suggestion  in  regard  to  what 
psychology  must  be.  His  influence  upon  Hobbes  is  chiefly  a  matter  of 
tendency  and  attitude  rather  than  of  direct  transmission  of  doctrine.  To 
Bacon,  Hobbes  owes  his  conception  of  psychology  as  a  science,  and  the 
empirical  method  by  which  he  proceeds.  From  Descartes,  Hobbes  got  his 
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notion  of  nature  as  a  mechanical  system,  and  the  idea  of  the  extension  of 
the  mechanical  principle  to  physiology  and  psychology.  He  went  further 
than  Descartes  in  reducing  all  mental  activity  to  modes  of  motion,  and 
thus  resolved  the  dualism  of  Descartes  into  materialism  pure  and  simple. 
To  the  physical  sciences  of  his  day,  especially,  Hobbes  owes  the  principle 
by  which  he  explains  every  form  of  mental  phenomena. 

LENA  M.  ALDRICH 

La  finalite  dans  I '  ordre  moral :  etude  sur  la  telelogie  dans  V  ethique  et  la 
politique  d*  Aristote  et  de  Saint  Thomas  d'  Aquin.  (Suite.}  N.  KAUF- 
MANN.  Rev.  Neo.-Scol.,  VI,  4,  pp.  352-370. 

Man  being  an  end  to  himself,  he  is  endowed  with  a  proper  self-love  that 
he  may  preserve  and  develop  -his  own  being.  Aristotle  carefully  distin- 
guishes the  proper  from  the  improper  love  of  self.  Only  by  the  subjec- 
tion of  desire  to  reason  does  man  acquire  moral  freedom.  This  free- 
dom, however,  is  only  to  be  found  within  society,  and  hence  arises  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  complete  the  individual  in  mind  and  body.  Saint 
Thomas  develops  this  theory  into  the  doctrine  that  the  state  should 
cooperate  with  the  church — the  more  perfect  society  of  the  two — to  realize 
the  reign  of  God  and  to  establish  the  moral  order.  But  what  is  the  happi- 
ness which  man  can  realize  only  within  society  ?  In  essence  it  is  the  activity 
of  the  reason  continued  throughout  a  life-time.  Hence  the  value  of  the 
contemplative  life.  St.  Thomas  points  out  that  happiness  really  results 
from  a  union  with  God  through  knowledge  and  love,  since  God  is  the  ob- 
ject of  happiness,  the  final  end.  It  is  religion  which  gives  to  man  his 
highest  perfection.  In  conclusion  Kaufmann  considers  the  present  and 
future  significance  of  the  ethics  and  politics  of  Aristotle  and  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas.  He  finds  it  to  consist  mainly  in  :  (i)  the  founding  of  ethics  and 
politics  upon^the  reasonable  nature  of  man — developed  by  Saint  Thomas 
into  the  doctrine  of  a  natural  law,  part  of  the  eternal  divine  law  ;  (2)  the 
demonstration  of  the  immutability  of  this  law  ;  (3)  the  doctrine  that  what 
corresponds  to  the  reasonable  nature  of  man  is  morally  good  ;  and  (4)  the 
establishment  of  the  strict  dependence  of  true  morality  upon  religion. 

G.  BENEDICT. 
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A  System  of  Ethics.  By  FRIED  RICH  PAULSEN,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Edited  and  translated,  with  the  Author's 
sanction,  from  the  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  by  FRANK  THILLY, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  ;  London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  & 
Co.,  1899. — pp.  xviii,  723. 

This  admirable  translation  of  Paulsen's  important  work  on  Ethics  ought 
to  receive  a  warm  welcome  from  the  reading  public  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica. So  successful  has  Professor  Thilly  been  in  rendering  the  German  into 
English  that  the  reader  is  hardly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  has  only  a 
translation  before  him  ;  yet  the  ease  and  fluency  of  the  English  is  not  at- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  German  expression.  Only  a  practised  hand, 
guided  by  infinite  patience,  could  have  produced  such  a  result.  One  is 
particularly  grateful  for  it  because  the  work  itself  is  so  well  calculated  to 
interest  and  inform  a  circle  much  wider  than  that  of  the  professed  students 
of  philosophy,  dealing  as  it  does  with  many  of  the  most  important  prac- 
tical questions  of  our  time,  and  dealing  with  them  in  no  pedantic  or  scho- 
lastic fashion,  but  in  a  way  that  the  man  of  ordinary  culture  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding.  The  author  tells  us,  in  his  preface  to  the 
second  German  edition,  that  he  has  been  "unwilling  to  ignore  the  ques- 
tions which  are  moving  our  age."  "The  books  that  have  nothing  to  say 
to  the  times,  and  therefore  fill  their  pages  with  untimely  logical  quibbles, 
or  with  endless  historical-critical  discussions,  are  plentiful  enough  as  it  is, 
and  there  has,  thus  far,  never  been  a  lack  of  tiresome  books  in  Germany. 
There  are  books  that  are  timeless  because  they  are  written  for  all  times  ; 
but  there  are  also  timeless  books  which  are  written  for  no  time.  This  book 
does  not  belong  to  the  first  class,  nor  would  it  like  to  belong  to  the  second." 
According  to  Professor  Paulsen's  view,  the  function  of  Ethics  is  a  thor- 
oughly practical  one.  "  Ethics  bears  the  same  relation  to  general  anthro- 
pology as  medicine  to  physical  anthropology.  Based  on  the  knowledge 
of  corporeal  nature,  medicine  instructs  us  to  solve  the  problems  of  cor- 
poreal life,  to  the  end  that  the  body  may  perform  all  its  functions  in  a 
healthy  manner  during  its  natural  existence  ;  while  ethics,  basing  itself  on 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  general,  especially  on  its  spiritual  and 
social  side,  aims  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  life  so  that  it  may  reach  its 
fullest,  most  beautiful,  and  most  perfect  development.  We  might,  there- 
fore, call  ethics  universal  dietetics,  to  which  medicine  and  all  the  other 
technologies,  like  pedagogy,  politics,  etc.,  are  related  as  special  parts,  or 
as  auxiliary  sciences  "  (Introd.,  p.  2).  And  it  is  in  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  ethical  principles,  rather  than  in  these  principles  themselves,  that 
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the  author's  interest  centers.  He  confesses  that  "this  book  was  not  written 
for  philosophers  at  all  ;  God  forbid  that  I  should  presume  to  think  for 
people  who  are  already  overburdened  with  thoughts.  .  .  .  Besides,  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  new  system  of  moral  philosophy  is  either  necessary  or 
possible  ;  the  great  constructive  principles  have  already  been  so  thoroughly 
developed  by  Greek  philosophy  that  they  are,  in  the  main,  satisfactory 
even  to-day.  To  bring  the  old  truths  into  living  touch  with  the  questions 
which  preoccupy  our  age,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  important  function 
of  a  modern  ethics.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  I  am  mistaken  in  the  assump- 
tion that  this  view  is  somewhat  widespread  in  our  times.  Perhaps  there 
has  never  been  so  little  disagreement  concerning  the  problem  and  princi- 
ples of  moral  philosophy  since  the  days  of  Christian  Wolff  as  exists  at 
present  "  (Preface  to  second  edition,  p.  10). 

The  conception  to  which,  as  Paulsen  thinks,  the  thought  of  the  age,  in- 
fluenced by  modern  biology,  is  tending,  is  "the  form  which  Aristotle,  the 
founder  of  ethics  as  a  systematic  science,  originally  gave  to  it,"  viz: 
"  teleological  energism. "  "  Cur  principle  would  then  be  :  Such  modes  of 
conduct  and  volition  are  good  as  tend  to  realize  the  highest  goal  of  the 
will,  which  may  be  called  welfare.  I  mean  by  it  the  perfection  of  our 
being  and  the  perfect  exercise  of  life"  (p.  223).  "I  have  coined  the 
word  energism,  in  order  to  bring  my  view  into  sharp  contrast  with  hedo- 
nism :  the  end  of  the  will  is  not  feeling,  but  action.  Its  resemblance  to 
Aristotle's  faep-yeia  may  also  serve  to,  remind  us  of  the  origin  of  the  concept. 
The  word  welfare,  finally,  seems  suited  to  designate  the  highest  good  in  its 
two-fold  aspect :  it  shows,  first,  that  the  highest  good  is  an  objective  con- 
tent of  life,  consisting  in  the  perfect  exercise  of  all  human  psychical 
powers  ;  then  it  also  suggests  that  such  a  life  is  accompanied  with  pleasure, 
and  hence  that  pleasure  is  not  excluded  from  the  perfect  life,  but  included 
in  it"  (p.  224).  The  author  defends  this  conception,  first  as  teleological, 
against  the  '  formalistic  '  or  intuitional,  and  secondly  against  the  hedo- 
nistic or  utilitarian  view.  In  opposition  to  the  former,  "  teleological  ethics 
contends  that  the  thing  of  absolute  worth  is  not  the  observance  of  the 
moral  laws,  but  the  substance  which  is  embraced  in  these  formulae,  the 
human-historical  life  which  fills  the  outline  with  an  infinite  wealth  of  mani- 
fold concrete  forms  ;  that  the  moral  laws  exist  for  the  sake  of  life,  not  life 
for  the  sake  of  the  moral  laws."  In  opposition  to  the  latter,  teleological 
ethics  contends  that  not  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  but  the  objective  content 
of  life  itself,  which  is  experienced  with  pleasure,  is  the  thing  of  worth. 
Pleasure  is  the  form  in  which  the  subject  becomes  immediately  aware  of 
the  object  and  its  value  "  (p. .  1 1). 

True  to  his  promise,  Professor  Paulsen  maintains  the  subordination  of 
the  theoretical  to  the  practical  problem,  and  passes  rapidly  from  the  ques- 
tion of  Goods  and  the  Good  to  "the  doctrine  of  Virtues  and  duties."  The 
former  question  occupies  only  a  part  of  one  of  the  four  "books"  into 
which  the  work  is  divided — Book  II,  which  includes  a  discussion  of  Pessi- 
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mism  and  Theodicy,  of  the  relation  of  morality  to  religion,  and  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will.  The  philosophical  reader  will  probably  feel  here  that 
things  are  moving  a  little  too  rapidly,  and  may  find  it  necessary  to  recall 
the  author's  own  disclaimers  and  the  dominance  of  the  practical  interest 
in  his  mind.  Of  the  discussion  of  the  practical  questions  of  conduct  in 
Book  III,  I  think  every  reader  will  subscribe  to  Professor  Thilly's  esti- 
mate :  ' '  The  healthy  common  sense  pervading  the  entire  work  and  its 
freedom  from  exaggerations  cannot  but  win  the  admiration  of  the  reader. ' ' 
The  value  of  these  discussions  for  students  of  ethics,  as  well  as  for  the 
general  reader,  must  be  fully  recognized.  As  the  translator  says  :  "  Many 
of  our  ethical  treatises  have  a  tendency  to  repel  the  average  intelligent 
reader  and  to  deaden  instead  of  quicken  his  thoughts  ;  they  make  him 
feel  that  the  subjects  under  discussion  have  absolutely  no  connection  with 
life,  at  least,  not  with  his  life  ;  they  often  speak  to  him  of  things  about 
which  he  knows  nothing  and  cares  less,  in  language  which  he  cannot 
understand."  So  engrossing  is  the  interest  of  this  third  Book  that  the 
English  reader  will  experience  a  feeling  of  keen  disappointment  that  Book 
IV,  containing  "an  outline  of  the  theory  of  the  State  and  of  Society,"  is 
not  included  in  the  present  translation.  Let  us  hope  that  Professor  Thilly 
will  yet  add  to  our  obligations  by  adding  this  book,  which,  if  published  as 
a  separate  little  volume,  would  prove  a  most  serviceable  text-book  for 
students  of  social  and  political  philosophy. 

One  cannot  leave  the  work  without  recognizing  the  value  of  the  first 
Book,  in  which  Professor  Paulsen  traces  with  masterly  skill  the  historical 
development  of  moral  conceptions  from  Greek  to  modern  times.  Such  an 
historical  investigation  of  morality  the  author,  like  Wundt  and  other  mor- 
alists who  have  been  influenced  by  the  idea  of  evolution,  regards  as  the  in- 
dispensable basis  of  ethical  science.  The  most  important  part  of  this  Book 
is  undoubtedly  the  account  of  the  Christian  conception  of  life,  and  of  the 
changing  fortunes  of  this  conception  in  the  early  Christian  centuries  and  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 

J.   S. 

Essai  d'  line  philosophic  nouvelle  suggeree  par  la  science.     Par  LEONCE  Ri- 

BERT.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1898. — pp.   562. 

This  work  is,  we  are  told,  an  essay  in  "pure,  theoretical,  metaphysical 
philosophy,"  guided  by  a  single  passion — "curiosity  about  the  ultimate 
secrets,  the  need  of  piercing  the  veil,  and  getting  a  clear  view  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  grand  total  of  things"  (p.  6).  All  previous  efforts  in  philos- 
ophy have  failed,  and  so  M.  Ribert,  in  traditional  French  fashion,  would 
begin  by  washing  the  slate  clean,  making  table  rase,  and  then  starting 
afresh.  Before  entering  on  his  task,  however,  our  author  feels  that  he  must 
resolve  the  doubt,  to  which  those  previous  failures  of  philosophy  give  rise, 
of  the  capacity  of  reason  to  know  ultimate  truth.  The  ways  out  of  agnos- 
ticism which  are  here  suggested,  are  certainly  far  too  easy  to  satisfy  the 
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serious  doubter.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  in  simply  affirming  the 
perplexity  which  the  agnostic  points  out.  A  single  illustration  will  suffice 
to  show  the  way  in  which  this  part  of  the  work  is  done  :  We  cannot  be  de- 
barred from  ever  pronouncing  the  last  word  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
things  because  of  the  fact  that  "that  nature  appears  to  us  under  the  doubt- 
ful forms  of  a  truth  that  is  relative  in  so  far  as  it  is  truth  for  man.  For 
we  men  cannot  imagine  any  other  kind  of  truth,  yet  that  does  not  hinder 
us  from  dividing  truths  into  absolute  and  relative  truths  ' '  (p.  68). 

The  explanation  of  the  failures  of  philosophy  in  the  past  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  all  sound  philosophy  must  rest  upon  science,  whereas,  prior  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  science  had  not  reached  the  point 
where  it  was  capable  of  furnishing  solid  support  to  the  metaphysical  super- 
structure. The  "  new  philosophy  "  aims  at  answering  these  amongst  other 
questions  :  Is  the  nature  which  appears  to  the  senses  sufficient  unto  itself, 
or  does  it  call  for  some  ultimate  principle  whence  it  is  derived  in  order  to 
be  intelligible  ?  In  the  latter  case,  is  that  principle  to  be  conceived  after 
the  type  of  matter,  or  of  consciousness,  or  of  neither  ?  Is  the  world  to  be 
thought  as  limited  in  time  and  space,  or  not  ?  Is  there  any  room  in  nature 
for  contingency  ?  Is  there  any  real  progress  in  nature  ?  What  is  our  own 
nature,  origin,  and  destiny  ?  Has  morality  simply  a  human  and  social 
foundation,  or  does  it  also  correspond  to  "some  profound  aspiration  of 
all  nature  ?"  Is  the  universe  good,  or  is  it  bad,  or  is  it  simply  indifferent 
to  such  distinctions  ?  (pp.  61—62). 

The  aim  of  the  work  is,  indeed,  ambitious,  but  the  great  development  of 
modern  science  gives  our  author  courage.  So  he  tur~s  to  the  several  sci- 
ences to  find  their  latest  deliverances — to  cosmogony,  celestial  mechanics, 
physics,  chemistry,  general  mechanics,  paleontology,  biology,  sociology, 
the  history  of  civilization,  the  history  of  religion,  and  psychology.  This 
quest  takes  us  through  the  bulk  of  the  book.  Here  we  find  a  popularized 
summary  of  the  more  important  results  of  all  the  sciences.  It  is  the  most 
uninteresting  and  least  suggestive  part  of  the  book,  and  is  full  of  inflated 
commonplaces,  such  as  :  "  The  visible  universe,  regarded  in  the  light  of 
science,  appears  in  its  general  structure  like  a  prodigious  archipelago 
whose  islands,  sown  broadcast  with  profusion,  people  the  solitudes  of  im- 
mensity with  a  dust  of  worlds,"  etc.  (p.  62). 

M.  Ribert  then  passes  in  review  the  various  philosophical  systems  of  the 
past,  which  he  thinks  may  all  be  reduced  to  three  :  Deism,  Materialism, 
and  Pantheism.  All  of  these  philosophies,  having  been  pretty  well  shaken 
up  by  inner  contradictions,  and  battered  on  the  rocks  of  science,  at  length 
suffer  shipwreck — the  first  and  third  on  the  existence  of  evil,  and  the  sec- 
ond on  the  existence  of  good. 

Thus  the  way  is  finally  prepared  for  our  author's  hypothesis.  It  is,  we 
are  told,  a  " rejuvenating  of  the  dualistic  conception."  And  here,  for- 
sooth, is  the  metaphysical  definition  of  the  universe  to  which  we  are  led  : 
"The  universe,  unveiled  by  science  and  fathomed  by  philosophic  thought, 
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can  be  conceived  as  the  fruit  of  the  close  and  indissoluble  union,  the  inti- 
mate and  reciprocal  penetration,  and,  more  briefly,  the  eternal  marriage  of 
the  infinite  virtuality  everywhere  present  and  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  material  elements  everywhere  spread  broadcast ' '  (p.  505).  Is  this  a 
page  from  Dickens  ?  At  last  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  has  unburdened  him- 
self of  a  treatise  on  metaphysics  !  We  are  somewhat  relieved  to  learn  that 
this  "ultimate  secret  of  the  nature  of  things  "  is  not  put  forward  as  a  cer- 
tainty, or  even  as  a  strong  probability,  but  only  as  possessing  a  certain 
degree  of  verisimilitude  (p.  503).  Comment  is  hardly  necessary.  Certainly 
this  attempt  to  extract  a  philosophy  from  the  latest  returns  of  the  sciences 
has  given  us  some  very  interesting  mythology.  The  work  is  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  eighteenth  century  French  philosophy  but  thinly  disguised  by  its 
veneer  of  modern  scientific  phraseology.  [Could  Diderot  or  Holbach,  for 
example,  have  more  naively  told  the  story  of  creation  than  M.  Ribert  has 
done  ?  (v.  pp.  509  ff).]  Like  the  work  of  the  last  century  again,  it  is  en- 
cyclopaedic in  its  scope.  No  field  is  overlooked.  Indeed,  the  motto  of  the 
book  might  well  be  :  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis. 

CHARLES  M.  BAKEWELL. 
BRYN  MAWR. 

The  Theatetus  of  Plato.     A  Translation    with    an  Introduction,  by  S.  W. 
DYDE,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy,  Queen's  University,  Kings- 
ton, Canada.     Glasgow,  James  Maclehose  &  Sons,  1899. — pp.  vi,  173. 
In  Plato's  Theaetetus  we  have  the  first  step  in  his  later  theory  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  being,  by  which  the  questions  raised  by  earlier   philosophers 
received  Plato's  final  answer,  and  the  attacks  of  the  Sophists  on  the  founda- 
tions of  knowledge  and  right  were  once  for  all  satisfactorily  met.     The  first 
part  of  the  present  volume  "  seeks  to  give  Plato's  portrait,  account,  and  criti- 
cism of  Protagoras  and  his  followers,  and  at  the  same  time — such  is  Plato's 
peculiar  method — it  serves  as  an  outline  of  one  large  and  important  section 
of  Plato's  own  philosophy."     The  idea  of  such  a  volume  is  a  singularly 
happy  one  ;  unfortunately  the  execution  of  the  plan  is  not  equal  to  its  con- 
ception. 

The  first  chapter  contains  some  very  good  observations  on  Plato's  style  ; 
the  account  of  his  method  is  very  inadequate,  and  in  some  points  confused. 
In  the  next  two  chapters,  the  author  treats  of  Plato  and  Protagoras,  and  of 
Plato  and  the  Protagoreans.  The  argument  is  acute,  but  not  sufficient  weight 
is  given  to -the  fact  that  the  positions  assigned  to  the  Protagoreans  in  con- 
trast with  Protagoras,  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Protagoras  himself  when 
Plato  makes  him  defend  his  own  doctrines  (i68B).  To  the  Protagoreans 
the  author  assigns  the  identification  of  sense-perception  with  knowledge, 
and  the  declaration  that  false  opinion  is  impossible.  I  cannot  find  that 
Plato  credits  either  Protagoras  or  the  Protagoreans  with  the  latter  position. 
Rather  Plato  asks  where  we  are  to  find  false  opinion  if  knowledge  is  identi- 
fied with  right  opinion  ;  and  he  argues  against  this  identification  because 
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it  leaves  no  place  for  false  opinion. — Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  Pro- 
fessor Dyde  misstates  Plato's  position  when  (p.  53)  he  describes  the  theory 
of  knowledge  which  Plato  would  "substitute  for  the  doctrine  of  sense-percep- 
tion." It  is  quite  true  that,  according  to  Plato,  "the  soul  or  mind  reaches 
knowledge  when  it  grasps  the  nature  of  these  common  elements,  being, 
not-being,  the  same,  the  other,  which  .  .  .  cannot  themselves  be  per- 
ceived." In  other  dialogues  Plato  limits  the  sphere  of  knowledge  proper 
to  ideas  alone,  for  only  these  have  real  existence.  Here  his  point  is  that 
the  soul  uses  these  categories  in  the  full  process  of  perception,  so  that  really 
it  is  the  soul,  and  not  the  separate  senses,  which  performs  the  act  of  per- 
ception. Using  the  term  '  theory  of  knowledge '  in  the  broader  sense,  in 
which  alone  it  is  possible  for  us  to  use  it,  we  should  say  that  Plato's  theory 
of  knowledge  includes  sense-perception,  and  that  the  great  contribution 
which  he  made  to  the  theory  of  knowledge  was  his  proof  that  these  cate- 
gories of  being,  sameness,  etc.,  enter  into  sense-perception.  Nor  does 
it  seem  to  me  that  Professor  Dyde  is  following  a  safe  line  of  reasoning 
when  he  speaks  of  Protagoras' s  doctrine  of  the  gods,  and  his  doctrine  of 
the  state,  as  represented  in  Plato's  Protagoras,  as  representing  an  earlier 
stage  of  Protagoras' s  thought  than  the  account  of  these  same  doctrines  in 
the  Thecetetus.  The  myth  assigned  to  Protagoras  in  Plato's  dialogue  of  that 
name  is  very  carefully  worked  out,  but  it  is  a  delicate  matter  to  find  from 
it  the  true  doctrine  of  the  great  Sophist.  Certainly  we  have  no  warrant 
for  saying  that  here  an  earlier  stage  of  his  doctrine  is  represented. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  chapter  of  the  introduction,  the  author  gives  a  clear 
outline  of  the  argument  of  the  Sophist,  and  of  the  significance  of  this  for 
Greek  philosophy.  The  treatment  of  the  Sophist  seems  to  be  considerably 
better  than  that  of  the  Theaetetu  s. 

For  the  translation  the  author  makes  very  modest  claims.  His  ideal  is 
evidently  a  translation  in  the  manner  of  Jowett,  which  shall  give  the  sense 
of  the  original  in  English  idiom.  At  times  this  translation  deviates  from 
the  form  of  the  original  much  more  than  that  of  Jowett,  abbreviating  and 
paraphrasing  the  Greek  with  great  freedom.  The  result  is  very  readable, 
and  on  the  whole  it  reproduces  Plato's  thought  with  accuracy. 

A.  FAIRBANKS. 

Selections  from  Berkeley.  Annotated  by  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL  FRASER, 
D.C.L.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Fifth  edition  amended.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1899. 
— pp.  xlviii,  336. 

Berkeley.  [Blackwood's  Philosophical  Classics.]  By  the  same  author. 
Amended  edition.  Edinburgh,  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1899. — 
pp.  x,  228. 

Professor  Fraser  is  steadily  carrying  out  his  purpose  of  thoroughly  revis- 
ing his  principal  philosophical  writings.  As  has  been  noted  in  a  previous 
number  of  this  journal  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  668),  the  author  reduced  his  Philosophy 
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of  Theism  in  the  second  edition  from  two  volumes  to  one.  In  like  manner, 
both  of  the  works  before  us  have  been  somewhat  reduced  in  compass  by 
the  revision  which  they  have  undergone,  while  at  the  same  time  their  con- 
tent has  been  enriched  and  rendered  more  valuable.  This  has  been  rendered 
possible  by  the  consummate  skill  of  the  author,  and  is  a  striking  evidence  of 
the  great  patience  and  conscientiousness  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  work 
of  revision. 

Professor  Fraser's  Selections  from  Berkeley  has  long  been  favorably 
known  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  in  the  language  for  introducing 
students  to  the  fundamental  problems  of  philosophy.  "The  design  of  the 
Selections'''  we  are  told,  "is  to  afford  appropriate  exercise  to  students  of 
psychology,  inductive  logic,  and  metaphysics,  who  desire  to  discuss  and 
determine  questions  at  the  foundation  of  human  life  and  knowledge  raised 
in  modern  thought,  through  which  a  liberal  education  should  conduct 
them."  To  this  end  the  editor's  notes  are  of  great  service.  As  everyone 
knows  who  has  used  the  book,  these  notes  are  suggestive  rather  than  dog- 
matic, and  are  directed  toward  leading  the  student  to  think  for  himself,  and 
not  to  furnishing  ready-made  answers  to  the  problems  which  confront  him.  In 
the  present  edition,  these  notes  have  been  carefully  worked  over,  and,  al- 
though somewhat  condensed,  appear  to  me  to  be  still  more  valuable  than  in 
the  earlier  editions  of  the  work.  A  number  of  sections  have  been  omitted 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  Principles,  as  well  as  portions  of  The  New  Theory  of 
Vision,  and  the  space  thus  gained  has  made  it  possible  to  include  parts  of 
the  delightful  dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous,  which  are  perhaps 
the  most  charming  pieces  of  philosophical  literature  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

The  volume  in  Blackwood's  series,  was  published  in  1881  and  again 
in  1890.  In  the  present  edition  it  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  in 
part  recast.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best,  and  alto- 
gether the  most  interesting  and  delightful  book  in  the  valuable  series  to 
which  it  belongs. 

J.  E.  C. 

The  Value  of  Religious  Facts  ;  A  Study  of  some  Aspects  of  the  Science  of 
Religion.  By  JAMES  H.  WOODS.  New  York,  E.  P.  Button  &  Co., 
1894 — pp.  165. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  partly  to  inquire  into  the  real  nature  of  relig- 
ion, and  partly  to  supply  or  suggest  a  standard  by  which  the  comparative 
worth  of  different  religions  may  be  tested.  The  author  belongs  to  that  class 
of  thinkers,  quite  numerous  at  present,  who  regard  religion  as  solely  a  mat- 
ter of  feeling  and  the  acts  that  flow  from  feeling,  its  rational  aspect  being 
as  much  as  possible  ignored.  Mr.  Woods  will  not  admit  that  religion 
arises  from  the  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  that  it  has 
any  connection  with  the  idea  of  cause  ;  but  expressly  says  that  ' '  a  cor- 
rectly reasoned  God  is  not  the  object  of  religious  devotion"  (p.  109).  He 
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maintains,' too,  that  "religion  is  not  a  mass  of  progressing  human  thoughts 
and  ideas,  but  a  series  of  divine  acts  and  revelations"  (pp.  93,  94).  The 
religious  idea,  he  says,  "is  always  of  superhuman  realities  to  which  rever- 
ence is  due  "  (p.  23),  and  religion  involves  a  "  relation  to  a  higher  power, 
in  whose  hands  lies  safety  or  destruction,  and  to  whose  life  our  feeble  life  is 
bound"  (p.  44).  How  the  belief  in  superhuman  realities  is  acquired  he 
fails  to  make  clear,  and  he  seems  to  forget  that  '  power"  is  the  same  thing 
as  '  cause.'  His  own  belief  is  evidently  of  that  vague  and  unreasoned 
sort  which  those  who  have  it  call  '  intuition.' 

But  Mr.  Woods  has  sought,  not  only  to  analyze  and  describe  the  nature 
of  religion,  but  also  to  find  some  standard  by  which  the  value  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  various  historic  religions  may  be  estimated.  Christianity,  he 
thinks,  cannot  serve  the  purpose,  because  many  writers  on  the  history  of 
religion  reject  Christianity  ;  and  his  view  apparently  is  that  each  man  must 
construct  a  '  norm,'  or  standard,  for  himself.  "We  choose,"  he  says,  "  as 
our  point  of  departure  that  form  of  religious  life  which,  according  to  our 
own  conviction,  is  normal,  and  which  we  are  striving  to  make  real  in  our 
own  inner  life"  (p.  136).  Such  a  method  will  serve  very  well  for  the  in- 
dividual, but  it  is  open  to  the  obvious  objection  that  it  fails  to  provide  a 
common  or  social  '  norm'  to  serve  as  a  standard  for  different  persons. 
The  author's  own  standard  is  set  forth  in  the  following  passage,  where, 
speaking  of  God,  he  says  :  "  He  is  the  only  one  whom  we  wish  permanently 
to  imitate.  This  imitation  is  the  religious  norm"  (p.  159).  But  if  religion 
on  its  practical  side  consists  in  the  imitation  of  God,  our  religion  will  ob- 
viously vary  according  to  our  conception  of  God  ;  yet  that  is  the  very  point 
that  Mr.  Woods  persistently  evades.  Besides,  it  seems  to  me  irreverent  to 
speak  of  '  imitating'  God.  The  book  contains  some  good  remarks  and  in- 
teresting passages  ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  it  adds  anything  of  value  to  the 
philosophy  of  religion. 

JAMES  B.  PETERSON. 

The  Dawn  of  Reason,  or  Mental  Traits  in  the  Lower  Animals.  By  JAMES 
WEIR,  JR.,  M.D.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company;  London, 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1899. — pp.  xiii,  234. 

In  the  preface  we  read,  "  Many  of  the  data  used  by  the  authors  of  more 
pretentious  works  are  second-hand  or  hearsay  ;  the  author  of  this  treatise, 
however,  has  no  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  such  material :  therefore,  he 
has  not  made  use  of  any  such  data.  His  material  has  been  thoroughly 
sifted,  and  the  reader  may  depend  upon  the  absolute  truth  of  the  evidence 
here  presented."  In  the  Dawn  of  Reason  the  reader  will  find  an  abund- 
ance of  data  which  was  long  ago  discarded  by  authors  of  more  pretentious 
works,  and  is  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  sifting  process  has  resulted 
in  the  retention  of  much  chaff.  The  author  is  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  his  subject,  and  he  shows  many  evidences  of  unfa- 
miliarity  with  the  animals  of  which  he  writes,  although  he  would  give  the 
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reader  to  understand  that  he  is  a  working  naturalist,  thoroughly  posted  in 
his  chosen  branch  of  study.  One  is  startled  to  learn  that  the  Medusa,  char- 
acteristically marine,  "is  a  very  common  fresh-water  animal,  the  nerve 
rings  of  which  are  separated  into  an  upper  and  lower  nerve  ring  by  the 
'  veil '  " ;  that  a  Rhizopod  (a  single-celled  animal)  has  an  ' '  abdominal 
cavity";  that  the  eyes  of  the  starfish  "are  arranged  along  the  rays  or 
arms,  and  vary  in  number,"  and  that  "even  the  stay-at-home  and  humble 
oyster  has  eyes."  The  ant  is  said  to  have  a  notochord,  a  structure  known 
to  occur  only  in  vertebrated  animals  ;  but  the  most  astounding  assertions 
are  made  with  reference  to  Paramoecium,  a  unicellular  animal,  of  which 
the  author  writes  :  "  It  is  ascertained  to  be  the  first  creature  in  the  entire 
Animal  Kingdom  in  which  a  true  nervous  system  is  to  be  found."  "I 
have  been  able  to  make  out  ganglionic  enlargements  both  in  the  circular 
band  and  in  the  stripes.  These  ganglia  are  the  brain  of  this  infusorian." 
It  would  seem  that  the  theoretical  considerations  in  a  book  containing  so 
many  misstatements  of  facts  could  be  of  little  value. 

H.   C.   BUMPUS. 

Spinoza  und  Schopenhauer.  Eine  kritisch-historische  Untersuchung  mit 
Berucksichtigungdes  unedierten  schopenhauerischen  Nachlasses.  Darges- 
tellt  von  DR.  SAMUEL  RAPPAPORT.  Berlin,  R.  Gaertner's  Verlagsbuch- 
handlung,  1899.— pp.  148. 

The  interest  of  any  comparison  between  two  writers  is  inevitably  in- 
creased if  one  is  able  to  adhere  to  the  Hegelian  theory  that  the  history  of 
philosophy  is  in  itself  an  evolution  from  lower  to  higher.  If  the  different 
systems  follow  one  another  with  logical  necessity,  a  resemblance  between 
two  of  them  has  more  importance  than  mere  analogy  could  give  it.  The  au- 
thor of  Spinzoa  and  Schopenhauer  takes  the  Hegelian  view,  but  is  not  so 
influenced  by  it  as  to  see  likenesses  and  differences  where  they  do  not  exist. 
The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  discusses  the  refer- 
ences to  Spinoza  to  be  found  in  Schopenhauer's  writings,  while  the  second 
is  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  influence  of  Spinoza  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Schopenhauer's  own  theories.  Schopenhauer's  comments  are  sub- 
divided into  sections  upon  epistemology,  metaphysics,  ethics,  the  theory  of 
rights,  and  Spinoza's  personality  ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  either  to  justify 
his  criticisms,  or  to  show  that  they  are  without  foundation.  Since  Dr. 
Rappaport  decides  that  Schopenhauer's  metaphysics  owed  its  final  form  to 
Spinoza's  influence,  what  is  said  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  on  this 
subject  seems  of  most  importance. 

Spinoza  and  Schopenhauer  were  much  more  entirely  in  agreement  in 
metaphysics  than  in  epistemology.  Both  systems  are  monistic  and  recog- 
nize that  everything  is  at  basis  one.  The  view  of  the  world  (  Weltanschau- 
ung), however,  and,  therefore,  the  ethical  theory  are  not  the  same. 
Schopenhauer' s  own  statement  of  the  differences  between  himself  and  the 
Pantheists  is  as  follows  :  (i)  the  Pantheists  start  with  an  unknown  God, 
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who  manifests  himself  in  the  world  of  idea  ;  Schopenhauer  begins  with  a 
will  already  known  in  self-consciousness,  which  accidentally  takes  on  the 
form  of  the  world  ;  (2)  the  Pantheists  cannot  bring  the  divinity  of  the 
world  into  unison  with  the  suffering  ruling  in  it,  while  Schopenhauer  ex- 
plains suffering  as  the  result  of  the  affirmation  of  the  will  to  live.  Spinoza's 
substance  is  the  God-creator,  who  finds  everything  very  good,  while 
Schopenhauer's  will  has  more  resemblance  to  the  crticified  Saviour.  The 
ethics  of  the  former  belong  to  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  latter  to  the 
New.  Yet,  is  it  true,  that  Schopenhauer  explained,  as  he  supposed,  the 
unknown  by  the  known  ?  In  so  far  as  the  will  is  object,  it  is  not  free 
from  the  forms  of  intuition  of  space  and  of  the  senses,  and  so  is  not 
thing-in-itself.  If,  in  the  inner  consciousness,  it  is  free  from  these,  there 
still  remain  the  forms  of  time  and  of  being  known  and  knowing.  This 
objection  Schopenhauer  admitted. 

Another  criticism  that  Schopenhauer  made  upon  the  Spinozistic  substance 
is'that,  if  the  possibility  and  actuality  of  the  world  were  one  and  the  same, 
and  if  the  substance-God  were  an  absolutely  necessary  being,  the  human 
mind  would  understand  everything,  and  the  philosophy  of  all  the  ages 
would  never  have  existed.  But  in  Spinoza's  system,  one  might  reply,  the 
questionings  that  bring  about  philosophy,  are  always  the  result  of  incom- 
plete knowledge,  and  disappear  as  soon  as  true  knowledge  has  been  attained. 

Again,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  Spinoza's  deification  of  the  world 
leaves  no  place  for  ethics,  that  is  to  say,  all  pantheism  is  necessarily  optim- 
ism. This  is  true,  but  the  optimism  is  a  necessary  result,  not  only  of  pan- 
theism, but  of  all  monism.  Schopenhauer  himself  did  not  escape  con- 
tradiction in  his  attempt  to  solve  the  origin  of  evil.  How  does  the  all-one 
come  to  strive  against  itself,  and  so  bring  about  evil  ?  Even  if  multiplicity 
is  ascribed  only  to  the  world  as  phenomenon,  while  the  will,  as  thing-in- 
itself,  is  untouched  by  either  multiplicity  or  suffering,  still  they  both  have 
their  origin  and  ground  in  the  thing-in-itself.  The  whole  difficulty  arises 
from  Schopenhauer's  gratuitous  assumption  that  pessimism  is  a  necessary 
correlate  of  monism.  Other  Schopenhauerian  objections  to  the  Spinozistic 
metaphysics  refer  to  the  rejection  of  all  teleology,  to  the  explanation  of  the 
will  as  a  form  of  thought,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  Spinozistic  substance, 
which,  when  deprived  of  its  attributes,  Schopenhauer  regards  as  merely  an 
abstraction  of  the  concept  of  matter. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Rappaport's  book,  though  much  briefer  and  less 
exhaustive  than  the  first,  is  perhaps  more  interesting,  because  it  is  based 
partly  upon  Schopenhauer's  unpublished  manuscripts.  As  a  result  of  the 
study  of  his  university  note-books,  together  with  some  of  his  early  writings, 
the  author  concludes  that  Schopenhauer  received  from  Spinoza  the  germ  of 
his  monism.  From  the  beginning  of  his  studies  he  was  either  mediately  or 
immediately  under  Spinoza's  influence.  There  is  abundant  proof  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  Ethics ;  and  even  if  he  had  not  been,  the  well- 
known  influence  of  Bouterweck,  a  professor  at  Gottingen,  of  Fichte,  Schel- 
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ling,  and  Schleiermacher,  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  an  indirect  ac- 
quaintance. To  Spinoza  he  owed  the  advance  from  a  theory  of  a  multipli- 
city of  things-in -themselves,  or  Platonic  ideas,  to  a  subordination  of  all  to 
the  one  will.  The  influence  of  Giordano  Bruno  and  the  Vedas  must,  of 
course,  be  admitted,  but  they  are  never  of  more  than  secondary  impor- 
tance. The  first  place  must  be  given  to  Spinoza. 

GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON. 

Ueber  Schopenhauer.     Von   P.   J.   MOBIUS.     Leipzig,   Johann  Ambrosius 

Earth,  1899. — pp.  264. 

The  author,  who  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  a  physician  rather  than  from 
that  of  a  philosophical  critic,  devotes  the  first  half  of  his  book  to  an  account 
of  Schopenhauer's  life,  including  a  minute  description  of  his  skull  and  of  the 
various  portraits.  The  second  part  contains  a  discussion  of  his  philosophy, 
and  is  a  criticism  rather  than  an  exposition.  Dr.  Mobius  regards  Schopen- 
hauer's system  as  at  bottom  the  same  as  Fechner's,  who  succeeded,  however, 
in  avoiding  Schopenhauer' s  faults.  The  chief  merit  of  both  writers  is  the  fact 
that  they  deserted  scholasticism,  or  the  attempt  to  build  a  system  out  of 
concepts,  and  instead  looked  upon  philosophy  as  the  exposition  of  experi- 
ence. Wherever  Schopenhauer  remains  true  to  this  ideal,  he  is  worthy  of 
the  greatest  attention  ;  but  his  philosophical  training  unfortunately  subjected 
him  to  the  influence  of  Kant  and  Plato,  and  brought  about  many  contra- 
dictions of  thought,  most  of  which  a  study  of  the  natural  sciences  would 
have  enabled  him  to  avoid.  He  was  justly  proud  of  his  fundamental 
metaphysical  principle,  that  of  the  will,  but  erred  in  supposing  it  to  be  his 
own  discovery.  What  he  did  was  to  give  philosophical  form  to  the  oldest 
and  most  nai've  mode  of  thinking,  and  thus  to  state  as  the  principle  of 
metaphysics  that  which  really  is  its  principle.  His  formula  is  the  same  as 
Fechner's.  The  one  reads  :  '  For  us  the  world  is  idea,  for  itself,  will '  ;  the 
other  is  as  follows  :  '  That  which  received  from  without  is  physics,  viewed 
from  within  is  psyche.' 

Schopenhauer' s  theory  of  pessimism  is  vitiated  by  the  too  great  attention 
paid  to  cases  of  exceptional  suffering,  while  the  small  and  frequent  pleasures 
are  ignored.  Nevertheless,  his  treatment  of  ethics  is  on  the  whole  correct, 
and  is  to  be  counted  among  the  best  things  that  have  been  written  on  the 
subject.  Its  value  lies  in  its  recognition  of  the  fundamental  part  played 
by  the  obliteration  through  sympathy  of  the  limits  of  individuality.  He 
was  right,  too,  in  his  theory  of  religion,  the  kernel  of  which,  according  to 
him,  is  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  the  highest.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  his  errors, 
he  was  a  reformer  in  psychology,  metaphysics,  and  ethics. 

GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON. 

James  Frederick  Ferrier.     By  E.    S.    HALDANE.     Famous  Scots  Series. 

New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1899. — pp.  158. 

This  attractive  little  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  an  account  of  the  life 
and  times  of  Ferrier,  a  general  statement  of  his  philosophical  standpoint 
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and  its  historical  affiliations.  Thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  common- 
sense  philosophy  of  Reid,  and  convinced  that  a  purely  sceptical  attitude 
was  impossible,  Ferrier  struck  out  a  line  of  his  own  which  has  much  in  common 
with  the  Absolute  Idealism  of  Hegel.  Knowledge  always  involves  the  cogni- 
tion of  subject  or  self  along  with  that  of  object.  The  subjective  and  objec- 
tive sides,  though  distinguishable,  are  not  separable.  We  do  not  apprehend 
'things';  what  is  apprehended  is  '  me-apprehending-things.'  The  thing- 
in-itself  is  contradictory  and  unthinkable  ;  it  is  not  'unknowable,'  for  we 
can  be  ignorant  only  of  that  which  it  is  possible  to  know.  What  truly  ex- 
ists is  not  matter  per  se  or  minder  se,  but  the  synthesis  of  subject  and 
object,  the  concretion  of  ego  and  non-ego.  Ferrier  thus  occupies  a  unique 
place  among  Scottish  philosophers,  and  this  fact  is  well  brought  out  in  the 
present  volume.  Too  much  stress,  however,  seems  to  be  laid  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  Hegel  on  the  author  of  the  Institutes  of  Metaphysics.  Ferrier 
always  maintained  that  he  started  from  the  philosophy  of  his  country  and 
developed  his  system  independently.  The  language  and  method  of  his 
metaphysical  treatise  substantiates  this  assertion.  He  always  wrote  with 
Reid  and  Hamilton  in  view,  and  he  seems  to  have  derived  his  inspiration 
mainly  from  the  Greeks. 

DAVID  IRONS. 

The   World  and  the  Individual.     By  JOSIAH  ROYCE.     New  York,  The 

Macmillan    Company ;    London,    Macmillan    &    Co.,    1900. — pp.    xvi, 

588. 

This  volume  contains  in  extended  form  the  first  series  of  Gifford  Lec- 
tures, which  were  delivered  by  Professor  Royce  before  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  last  year.  As  the  author  tells  us,  he  has  here  undertaken  a 
philosophical  inquiry  into  first  principles.  The  second  series,  which  is 
being  delivered  during  the  present  winter,  will  contain  the  more  detailed 
application  of  these  first  principles  to  problems  that  directly  concern 
religion. 

The  book  falls  into  ten  chapters  dealing  with  "the  four  historical  con- 
ceptions of  Being,"  and  a  long  appendix  or  supplementary  essay  entitled, 
"The  One,  the  Many,  and  the  Infinite,"  which  is  largely  concerned  with 
objections  raised  by  Mr.  Bradley 's  Appearance  and  Reality.  'The  four 
conceptions  of  Being'  which  the  author  discusses  are  those  of  Realism, 
Mysticism,  Critical  Rationalism  (the  theory  which  identifies  Being  with  the 
universal  validity  of  the  idea),  and  that  of  the  view  here  defended,  which 
we  may  perhaps  call  the  '  idealism  of  individuality. '  The  view  presented  in 
this  latter  conception,  the  author  tells  us,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
set  forth  in  his  earlier  writings.  But  "the  present  work  abandons  the  use 
of  the  term  '  Thought '  as  a  description  of  the  final  unity  of  the  absolute, 
and  emphasizes  more  the  elements  of  will  and  experience."  In  the 
author's  words  :  "  the  present  is  a  deliberate  effort  to  bring  into  synthesis, 
more  completely  than  I  have  ever  done  before,  the  relations  of  Knowledge 
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and  Will  in  our  conception  of  God.  The  center  of  the  present  discussion 
is,  for  this  very  reason,  the  true  meaning  and  place  of  the  concept  of  Indi- 
viduality ' '  (pp.  ix,  x). 

Review  will  follow.  J.   E.   C. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received  : 

Humanism  in  Education.     By  R.   C.  JEBB.     London,  Macmillan  &   Co., 

Ltd.  ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1899. — pp.  43. 
Christian  Mysticism.     By  W.   R.    INGE.     New  York,   Charles  Scribner's 

Sons;  London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  1899. — pp.  xv,  378. 

Sermons  and  Addresses. "  By  ROBERT  FLINT.     New  York,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  1899. — pp.  333. 
Tennyson,  Rusktn,  Mill,  and  Other  Literary  Estimates.     By   FREDERIC 

HARRISON.     New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London,  Macmillan 

£  Co.,  Ltd.,  1900. — pp.   303. 
The  Ritschlian  Theology.     By  ALFRED  E.  GARVIE.     Edinburgh,  T.  &  T. 

Clark  ;  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1899. — pp.  xxvii,  400. 
Theism.     By  JAMES   IVERACH.     New  York,   The  Macmillan   Company  ; 

London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1899. — pp.  x,  330. 
Voices  of  Freedom.     By  H.  W.  DRESSER.     New  York  and  London,  G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons,  1899. — pp.  viii,  204. 
The  Divine  Lo-ve  and  The  Divine  Wisdom.     By  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG. 

New  York,  American  Swedenborg  Pub.  Co.,  1885. — pp.  viii,  246. 
Education  of  the  Pueblo  Child.     By  F.   C.  SPENCER.     New  York,  The 

Macmillan  Co.;  Berlin,  Mayer  &  Miiller,  1899. — pp.  97. 
Monistische  Gottes-  und  Weltanschauung.     Von  J.  SACK.     Leipzig,  Wil- 

helm  Engelmann,  1899. — pp.  viii,  278. 
Die  sittlichen  Grundkrdfte .     Von  FRIEDRICH  WAGNER.     Tubingen,   H. 

Laupp'schen  Buchhandlung,  1899. — pp.  iii,  91. 
Prinzipien  der  Erkenntnislehre.    Von  BRANISLAV  PETRONIEVICS.     Berlin, 

Ernst  Hoffmann  &  Co.,  1900. — pp.  vi,  134. 
Die  Philosophic  und  die  Lebensaujfassung  des  Griechentums.     Von  ABR. 

ELEUTHEROPULOS.     Berlin,  Ernst  Hoffmann  &  Co.,  1900. — pp.  xvi,  382. 
Philosophic  der  Geschichte,  Volkerpsychologie  und  Sociologie.    Von  LAZARUS 

SCHWEIGER.     Bern,  C.  Sturzenegger,  1899. — pp.  78. 
La  mohadologie.     Par  G.  W.   LEIBNIZ.     Paris,  Victor  Lecoffre,    1900. — 

PP-  137- 

L  instinct  sexuel.  Par  CH.  FERE.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1899. — pp.  ii,  340. 
Les  philosophies  negatives.  Par  ERNEST  NAVILLE.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan, 

1900. — pp.  263. 
Histoire  de  la  philosophic  medievale.     Par  M.   DE  WULF.     Paris,  Felix 

Alcan  ;  Bruxelles,  Oscar  Schepens,  1900. — pp.  480. 


NOTES. 

The  eighth  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  took  place 
at  Yale  University  on  December  27,  28,  and  29,  1899.  During  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  opening  day  the  association  met  as  a  whole,  and  papers  of 
interest  to  both  philosophers  and  psychologists  were  presented  ;  while  in  the 
afternoon  the  delivery  of  the  presidential  address  was  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion on  the  Teaching  of  Psychology,  in  which  Professors  Fullerton,  Jastrow, 
Aikins,  and  Judd  were  the  principal  speakers.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
meetings  the  Association  was  divided  into  two  sections  :  Section  A  (Ex- 
perimental) and  Section  B  (Philosophical).  In  the  Philosophical  Section, 
the  following  papers  were  presented  :  The  Natural  History  Point  of  View  in 
Psychology,  Professor  E.  H.  Griffin  ;  Kant's  Doctrine  of  Apperception  and 
the  Use  of  the  Categories,  Professor  J.  H.  Hyslop  ;  Pragmatism,  Professor 
W.  Caldwell ;  Metaphysical  Method,  Professor  J.  A.  Leighton  ;  The  Con- 
cept of  Substance,  Professor  Alex.  Meiklejohn  ;  On  Practical  Procedure  in 
Inference,  Professor  J.  G.  Hibben  ;  Elements  of  Consciousness,  Professor 
Mary  Whiton  Calkins  ;  Choice  and  Nature,  Dr.  E.  A.  Singer  ;  Methodology 
and  Truth,  Professor  J.  E.  Creighton  ;  The  Spiritual  Principle  in  T.  H. 
Green's  Philosophy,  Professor  E.  B.  McGilvary  ;  The  Relation  between 
the  Moral  Order  and  the  Natural  Order  of  the  Universe,  Dr.  David  Irons  ; 
The  Development  of  Content  in  Moral  Judgments,  Dr.  Ellen  Bliss  Talbot ; 
The  Relation  of  Ethics  to  Religion,  Professor  W.  G.  Everett. 

A  number  of  teachers  and  students  of  philosophy  in  the  West  met  at 
Kansas  City  on  January  i,  1900,  and  organized  the  Western  Philosophical 
Association.  The  aim  of  this  society  is  "to  stimulate  an  interest  in  phil- 
osophy in  all  its  branches,  and  to  encourage  original  investigation."  All 
advanced  students  of  philosophy  are  eligible  for  membership.  There  are 
about  thirty  charter  members  representing  the  States  of  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  year  1 900  are  :  Frank  Thilly,  Ph.  D. , 
University  .of  Missouri,  President;  Olin  Templin,  A.M.,  University  of 
Kansas,  Vice-President ;  A.  Ross  Hill,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Secretary-Treasurer;  with  G.  T.  W.  Patrick,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa, 
and  Cleland  B.  McAfee,  Ph.D.,  Park  College,  as  additional  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  during  the  Christmas  vacation  of  1900. 

We  have  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Professor  James  Martineau,  who  had 

almost  reached  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five  years.     Professor  Martineau 

was  born  on  April  21,  1805,  and  after  receiving  his  collegiate  education, 

was  for  twenty-five  years  settled  as  a  Unitarian  clergyman  in  Liverpool. 
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From  1840  to  1885  he  was  connected  with  Manchester  New  College,  first 
as  professor  and  afterwards  as  principal.  The  preface  of  his  Types  of  Eth- 
ical Theory  (1885)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  how  the  author  was  led 
to  break  with  the  empirical  philosophy  which  at  first  had  seemed  so  satis- 
factory to  him.  In  1887  was  published  his  Study  of  Religion,  a  work  which 
deals  with  the  fundamental  problems  of  metaphysical  philosophy.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  systematic  works,  we  may  mention  as  belonging  rather  to  his 
philosophical  than  to  his  more  specifically  practical  and  religious  writings, 
Rationale  of  Religious  Belief  (\^6],  A  Study  of  Spinoza  (1882)  and  The 
Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion  (1890). 

Another  death  among  philosophical  workers,  which  we  record  with  deep 
regret,  is  that  of  Dr.  L.  M.  Solomons,  Instructor  in  Psychology  in  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  which  took  place  on  February  2.  Although  Dr. 
Solomons  was  just  entering  upon  his  professional  career,  his  work  as  a  writer 
and  as  a  teacher  had  attracted  much  attention,  and  his  death  must  be  regarded 
as  a  great  loss  to  both  science  and  philosophy.  Readers  of  the  REVIEW  will 
remember  the  able  article  which  he  contributed  to  this  journal  last  year  on 
'  Parallelism  and  the  Conservation  of  Energy.' 

Among  the  works  announced  for  early  publication  by  The  Macmillan 
Company  we  may  mention  :  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  in 
three  volumes,  edited  by  Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin  ;  First  Experiments 
in  Psychology,  by  Professor  E.  B.  Titchener  ;  The  Psychology  of  Aristotle, 
by  Professor  W.  A.  Hammond  ;  Ethics,  Descriptive  and  Explanatory,  by 
Professor  S.  E.  Mezes  ;  a  translation  of  Wundt's  Grundziige,  by  Professor 
Titchener,  and  of  the  third  part  of  the  Ethik,  by  Professor  Margaret  F. 
Washburn. 

We  'give  below  a  list  of  the  articles,  etc.,  in  the  current  philosophical 
journals  : — 

MIND  No.  33  :  The  Editor,  Perception  of  Change  and  Duration  ; 
Henry  Sidgwick,  Criteria  of  Truth  and  Error  ;  F.  H.  Bradley,  A  Defense 
of  Phenomenalism  in  Psychology  ;  F.  Tonnies,  Philosophical  Terminology 
(III)  ;  H.  V.  Knox,  Green's  Refutation  of  Empiricism  ;  Hugh  Mac  Call, 
Symbolic  Reasoning  (III)  ;  T.  Le  Merchant  Douse,  On  some  Minor  Psy- 
chological Interferences.  Critical  Notices  of  Janet  and  Raymond's  Nev- 
roses  et  idees  fixes,  Coste's  Les  principes  d '  une  sociologie  objective,  and  of 
Renouvier  and  Piat's  La  nouvelle  monadologie. 

THE  MONIST,  X,  2  :  /.  Le  Conte,  A  Note  on  the  Religious  Significance 
of  Science  ;  E.  Hering,  On  the  Theory  of  Nerve  Activity  ;  G.  E.  Halsted, 
De  Morgan  to  Sylvester  ;  C.  J.  Keyser,  On  Psychology  and  Metaphysics  ; 
Teitaro  Suzuki,  A9vaghosha  ;  The  Editor,  The  Food  of  Life  and  The 
Sacrament.  Reviews  of  Haeckel's  Die  Weltrdthsel,  Marshall's  Instinct 
and  Reason,  Mivart's  The  Groundwork  of  Science,  Nash's  Ethics  and 
Revelation,  and  other  recent  publications. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  VII,  i  :  H.  Munsterberg,  Psychological 
Atomism  ;  F.  H.  Verhoeff,  Shadow  Images  on  the  Retina  ;  C.  Wissler 
and  IV.  W.  Richardson,  Diffusion  of  the  Motor  Impulse  ;  M.  F.  Wash- 
burn,  The  Color  Changes  of  the  White  Light  After-image,  Central  and 
Peripheral ;  J.  Jastrow,  The  Pseudoscope  and  some  of  its  Recent  Im- 
provements. Discussions  and  Reports  :  H.  N.  Gardiner,  Professor  Stumpf 
on  Emotion  ;  H.  M.  Stanley,  The  Genesis  of  General  Ideas  from  Group 
Perception  ;  S.  I.  Franz,  On  After-images — an  Explanation  ;  J.  H.  Hyslop, 
Newspaper  Science  ;  Reviews  of  Stout's  Manual  of  Psychology,  Ladd's 
Theory  of  Reality,  and  other  current  literature. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  XI,  2  :  W.  S.  Small,  An 
Experimental  Study  of  The  Mental  Processes  of  the  Rat ;  G.  P.  Watkins, 
Psychical  Life  in  Protozoa ;  G.  E.  Dawson,  Psychic  Rudiments  and 
Morality  ;  Minor  Studies  from  the  Cornell  Laboratory  :  W.  B.  Secor,  Visual 
Reading,  A  Study  in  Mental  Imagery  ;  Minor  Studies  from  Clark  Labo- 
ratory :  H.  S.  Curtis,  Automatic  Movements  of  the  Larynx  ;  C.  C.  Stewart, 
Zollner's  Anorthoscopic  Illusion  ;  G.  E.  .Partridge,  Experiments  upon  the 
Control  of  the  Reflex  Wink  ;  E.  B.  Titchener,  The  Equipment  of  a  Psy- 
chological Laboratory. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  PSYCHOLOGIE  UND  PHYSIOLOGIE  DER  SINNESORGANE, 
XXII,  2  :  G.  Abelsdorff,  Die  Aenderungen  der  Pupillenweite  durch 
verschiedenfarbige  Belichtung ;  Reddingius,  Eine  Anpassung ;  H.  Cor- 
nelius, Ueber  Gestaltqualitaten  ;  Sommer,  Ein  Experiment  iiber  Termin- 
eingebung.  Reviews  of  Cornelius' s  Psychologie  als  Erfahrungswissenschaft, 
and  of  Sabatier's  Esquisse  d'  une  philosophie  de  la  religion  d*  apres  la 
psychologie  et  /' histoire.  XXII,  3  :  Max  Ettlinger,  Zur  Grundlegung 
einer  Aesthetik  des  Rhythmus.  Reviews  of  Rollett's  Beitrage  zur  Phy- 
siologie  des  Geruchs,  des  Geschmacks,  der  Hautsinne  und  der  Sinne  im 
Allgemeinen,  and  of  Baldwin's  Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  the 
Race.  XXII,  4  :  B.  Erdmann  und  R.  Dodge,  Zur  Erlauterun'g  unserer 
tachistoskopischen  Versuche.  Review  of  Ziehen's  Kritischer  Bericht  uber 
ijuichtigere  Arbeiten  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Physiologie  des  Centralnerv en- 
systems  der  Wirbelthiere. 

KANTSTUDIEN,  IV,  2  u.  3  :  H.  Rickert,  Fichtes's  Atheismusstreit  und 
die  kantische  Philosophie  ;  F.  Staudinger,  Der  Streit  um  das  Ding  an  sich 
und  seine  Erneuerung  im  sozialistischen  Lager  ;  M.  Wentscher,  War  Kant 
Pessimist?;  M.  Wartenberg,  Der  Begriff  des  "  transscendentalen  Gegen 
standes  "  bei  Kant  und  Schopenhauers  Kritik  desselben  ;  C.  Stange,  Der 
Begriff  der  "  hypothetischen  Imperative"  in  der  Ethik  Kants  ;  A.  Dorner, 
Kants  Kritik  der  Urteilskraft  in  ihrer  Beziehung  zu  den  beiden  anderen 
Kritiken  und  zu  den  nachkantischen  Systemen  ;  E.  B.  Talbot,  The  Relation 
between  Human  Consciousness  and  its  Ideal  as  conceived  by  Kant  and 
Fichte  ;  E.  Wille,  Conjecturen  zu  Kants  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft. 
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ARCHIV  FUR  GESCHICHTE  DER  PHILOSOPHIE,  XIII,  2  :  M.  Wittmann, 
Giordano  Brunos  Beziehungen  zu  Avencebrol  ;  T.  J.  De  Boer,  Zu  Kindi 
und  seiner  Schule  ;  R.  Steck,  Herbart  in  Bern  ;  Josef  Mutter,  Jean  Pauls 
philosophischer  Entwickelungsgang ;  E.  Sambuc,  Considerations  sur 
Charles  Fourier ;  L.  Stem  und  C.  Schitlowsky,  Jahresbericht  iiber  die 
Geschichte  der  Philosophic  im  Zeitalter  der  Renaissance  1893-1899;  E. 
Zeller,  Die  deutsche  Litteratur  iiber  die  sokratische,  platonische  und  aris- 
totelische  Philosophic  1896.  Also  a  full  list  of  recent  publications  in  the 
history  of  philosophy. 

REVUE  DE  METAPHYSIQUE  ET  DE  MORALE,  VIII,  i  :  L.  Brunschvicg, 
La  vie  religieuse  ;  Le.  Couturat,  Sur  une  definition  logique  du  nombre  ;  E. 
Le  Roy,  Science  et  philosophic.  Discussions :  H.  Poincare,  Sur  les 
principes  la  geometric  :  reponse  a  M.  Russell ;  Le  Couturat,  Centre  le 
nominalisme  de  M.  Le  Roy  ;  A.  Lalande,  Note  sur  1'  indetermination  ; 
C.  Gobtot,  Reponse  a  M.  Naville  ;  G.  Lechalas,  A  propos  de  la  nouvelle 
monadologie. 

REVUEJPHILOSOPHIQUE,  XXIV,  12  :  F.  Paulhan,  L'analyse  et  les  ana-, 
lystes  ;  Payot,  L' education  du  caractere  ;  G.  Richard,  Philosophic  du  droit, 
Reviews  of  Villa's  La  psicologia  contemporanea,  Panizza's  Le  tre  legi, 
Lipps'  Komik  und  Humor  and  other  recent  works.  XXV,  I  :  E.  Tar- 
dieu,  L' ennui  :  etude  psychologique ;  A.  Bertrand,  L'enseignement 
scientifique  de  la  morale  ;  A.  Schinz,  Sens  commun  et  philosophic  ;  B. 
Bourdon,  L'acuite  stereoscopique  ;  C.  Hemon,  Deux  lettres  inedites  de 
Proudhon.  Reviews  of  Jerusalem's  Einleitung  in  die  Philosophie,  de 
Fleury's  L  fane  du  criminel,  Binet's  L  annee  psychologique,  and  other 
recent  works. 
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Morale."  Reviews  of  Mercier's  Les  origines  de  la  psychologie  contempo- 
raine,  Eslander's  L  education  au  point  de  vue  sociologique,  and  Lipps' s 
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NATURE  AND  MIND  :  SOME  NOTES  ON  PROFESSOR 
WARD'S  GIFFORD  LECTURES. 

I. 

THE  various  lecturers  who  have  from  time  to  time  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  four  Scottish  universities  on  Lord  Gifford's 
foundation  have  interpreted  the  obligation  to  treat  of  "  Natural 
Theology"  in  very  various  fashions,  and  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  scientific  and  philosophical  study  of  religion  that  this  should 
be  so.  Mr.  Ward,  in  the  two  volumes  which  contain  his  lectures, 
is  occupied  entirely  with  the  negative  task  of  criticising  those 
theories  of  the  universe  that  seem  to  him  inconsistent  with  any 
natural  theology  whatever.  "  I  take  it  for  granted,"  he  says  in 
his  preface,  "that  till  an  idealistic  (i.  e.,  spiritualistic)  view  of  the 
world  can  be  sustained,  any  exposition  of  theism  is  but  wasted 
labour."  His  work  might  thus  be  described  as  '  Prolegomena  to 
Every  Future  Gifford  Lecture/  Most  modern  idealists  (e.  g., 
Berkeley  or  T.  H.  Green)  have  sought  to  refute  materialism  by 
showing  that  matter  has  no  meaning  except  for  mind.  Mr. 
Ward  gives  comparatively  but  little  space  to  this  epistemological 
method  of  attack,  and  the  precise  relation  of  his  own  episte- 
mology  to  that  of  the  two  writers  I  have  named  seems  to  me 
somewhat  obscure.  All  his  first  volume,  and  incidentally  many 
passages  of  the  second,  consist  of  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
mechanical  theory  and  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  half  of  the 
second  volume  is  an  examination  of  the  theory  of  psycho-phys- 
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ical  parallelism.  Thus  three-fourths  of  the  treatise  are  a  philo- 
sophical criticism  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  modern  physics, 
and  biology,  and  have  a  special  interest  for  the  philosoph- 
ical student  as  the  work  of  a  writer  evidently  at  home  in 
mathematical  physics,  and  well  known  as  one  of  our  most  orig- 
inal psychologists.  Whether  these  sceptical  doubts  about  the 
theories  of  modern  science  are  the  best  strategical  method  of  at- 
tacking materialism  and  agnosticism,  may  perhaps  be  doubted. 
The  physicist  and  biologist  may  refuse  to  yield  to  an  argument  that 
seems  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  methods  on  which  they  are 
working.  The  epistemological  idealist,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
them  in  the  rear  and  surrounds  them,  and  finds  the  more  philo- 
sophical students  of  nature  (such  as  Huxley,  for  instance,  who 
had  studied  his  Descartes  and  Berkeley)  useful  allies  instead  of 
out-and-out  opponents. 

"The-  naturalism  of  to-day,"  Mr.  Ward  holds,  "is  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  natural  theology  of  a  century  ago  "  (I,  p.  48) — 
the  natural  theology  that  viewed  nature  as  a  machine  set  ago- 
ing by  God  as  its  first  cause.  A  Laplace  finds  he  can  dispense 
with  the  hypothesis  of  a  God  thus  placed  outside  the  system  with 
which  his  science  is  seeking  to  deal :  and  there  remains,  then,  only 
the  machine — this  monster  which  the  scientific  Frankenstein  has 
in  reality  himself  created.  (Mr.  Ward  makes  the  usual  mistake 
of  calling  the  monster  "  Frankenstein,"  II,  p.  87.)  When  we 
come  to  examine  the  actual  theories  of  modern  physicists  we 
find,  however,  that  they  have  in  truth  demolished  or  evaporated 
the  '  matter  '  of  popular  belief.  They  may  say  '  we  know  only 
phenomena/  but  they  are  always  talking  of  what  are  not  phe- 
nomena, but  a  noumenal  world  which  they  have  set  up  behind  the 
world  that  appears  to  the  senses,  a  world  of  conceptual  entities 
which  can  never  be  perceived.  The  physicist,  who  hopes  to  avoid 
metaphysics,  may  begin  by  defining  matter  as  "  that  which  can  be 
perceived  by  the  senses,"  but  he  leaves  us  with  atoms,  or  the  vor- 
tices of  a  hypothetical  ether,  which  cannot  possibly  be  perceived 
by  the  senses.  "  Our  phenomenal  matter,"  as  Mr.  Ward  puts  it  (I, 
p.  88),  "  is  reduced  to  non-matter  in  motion" — a  conception  which 
he  very  well  compares  to  the  materia  prima  of  Aristotle.  Even 
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the  ancient  atomism  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus  was  of  this  con- 
ceptual character.  Mr.  Ward  is  in  error  in  thinking  that  the 
Democritean  atom  "  apart  from  its  being  absolutely  hard,  differs 
from  sensible  bodies  only  in  respect  of  size  and  indivisibility  "  (I,  p. 
122).  Democritus,  as  quoted  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  said  that 
atoms  could  neither  be  seen  nor  tasted  nor  touched,  and  could 
only  be  known  by  "  true  knowledge"  as  distinct  from  the  "obscure 
knowledge"  of  the  senses.  Democritus  may,  like  Leibniz,  have 
asserted  a  continuity  between  the  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  but 
he  seems  generally  to  have  put  his  world  of  realities  and  his 
world  that  appears  to  the  senses,  in  as  sharp  an  antithesis  as  can 
be  found  in  the  Platonic  or  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  noumena. 
His  predecessor  Leucippus,  if  Aristotle  reports  him  rightly,  seems 
to  have  held  that  the  atoms  were  invisible  simply  from  their 
smallness,  but  the  more  careful  theory  of  Democritus  denies  to 
them  absolutely  any  of  the  "  secondary  qualities  of  matter  ":  how 
could  we  conceivably  see  an  atom  if  it  has  no  color  ?  *  Thus  the 
first  great  system  of  conscious  materialism  asserted  the  absolute 
reality  of  nothing  except  the  things  that  could  be  known  only  by 
reason,  thus  implicitly  refuting  its  own  derivation  of  thought 
from  matter.  Mr.  Ward  does  not,  however,  rely  exclusively  on 
this  self-refutation  of  materalism,  and  attacks  directly  the  funda- 
mental assumptions  of  modern  physics.  He  thinks  it  unscientific 
to  apply  the  principle  of  conservation  of  mass  to  the  entire  uni- 
verse :  "it  involves  the  further  assertion  that  the  universe  is  a 
finite  system  "  (I,  p.  90).  To  a  criticism  of  this  very  sort  as  in- 
tended to  throw  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  principle,  I  have 
heard  a  mathematical  physicist  make  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
answer:  "Take  any  portion  of  the  universe  you  like  and  you  will 

1  If  something  may  plausibly  be  said  for  Mr.  Ward's  opinion  that  the  Democritean 
atom  is  "phenomenal,"  ho  defence  can  be  given  for  his  extraordinary  assertion  that 
Lucretius  regarded  the  world  as  started  by  Divine  Power  and  then  left  to  itself  (II,  p. 
278).  Has  Mr.  Ward  forgotten  the  vehement  declaration  : 

' '  Nequaquam  nobis  divinitus  esse  creatam 
Naturam  mundi :  tanta  stat  praedtta  culpa'*  ? 

"  Lucretius  "  can  surely  not  be  a  misprint.  I  assume  that  "  omnis  corpus"  assigned 
to  Leibniz  (II,  p.  156)  is  a  printer's  error.  There  are  trivial  misprints  on  II,  p.  224 
note,  and  p.  256  (in  the  quotation  from  Aristotle). 
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find  the  conservation  of  mass  and  the  conservation  of  energy  true 
of  it."  It  is  true  for  any  finite  part  of  the  universe  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  inconsistent  between  asserting  its  universal  truth  and  yet 
holding  that  a  necessity  of  thought  forbids  us  to  conceive  the 
universe  as  a  whole  as  finite  in  space  or  time.  Quantitative 
methods  in  science  are  only  applicable  on  the  assumption  of  the 
conservation  of  energy.  In  Kant's  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  an  a  pri- 
ori proposition,  i.  e.,  it  is  not  dependent  on  experience  for  its  valid- 
ity, but  is  presupposed  logically  in  the  science  of  mathematical 
physics  :  its  proof  is  not  any  '  intuitionist '  appeal  to  '  self-evi- 
dence '  or  immediacy,  if  these  phases  imply  "  got  without  any 
trouble"  or  "  accepted  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind,"  but 
the  '  transcendental '  proof,  that  without  it  sciences  would  be  im- 
possible, which  are  possible,  because  they  exist  and  enable  us  to 
predict  and  to  control  experience,  and  to  correct  alleged  experi- 
ences to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Ward  thinks  it  absurd  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  to  make 
the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  "  deeper  than  demon- 
stration," when  fifty  years  ago  physicists  were  unaware  of  its  truth 
(I,  p.  216).  Mr.  Spencer's  own  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  a 
priori  element  in  knowledge  (viz.,  that  what  is  a  priori  to  the  in- 
dividual was  originated  in  the  experience  of  the  race)  is  indeed 
put  in  a  difficulty  by  the  fact  that  very  few  human  beings  have 
ever  known  of  this  principle  or  tested  its  truth  in  the  laboratory. 
But  the  Kantian  theory  of  the  a  priori,  which  is  16gical  and 
not  psychological,  is  unaffected  by  the  late  date  of  the  recogni- 
tion and  formulation  of  the  principle.  Before  the  science 
of  physics  worked  with  the  conception  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  it  worked  with  the  conception  of  the  conservation  of 
matter.  "Omni a  mutantur,  nil  interit"  Lotze  suggests  (in  a  pas- 
sage quoted  with  approval  by  Mr.  Ward,  II,  pp.  82,  83)  that  "the 
universal  course  of  things  may  at  every  moment  have  innumer- 
able beginnings  whose  origin  lies  outside  of  it."  It  is  possible  to  im- 
agine or  picture  absolute  beginnings,  but  is  it  possible  to  think  them 
and  yet  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  cosmos,  or  in  any  cosmos  at 
all?  In  criticising  Mr.  Spencer's  "  evolutionary  epic,"  as  he 
felicitously  terms  it,  Mr.  Ward  sees  that  it  is  poetical  mythology, 
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and  not  philosophy,  to  talk  of  the  whole  universe  as  evolved  and 
then  dissolved.  Is  not  this  passage  of  Lotze's  equally  my- 
thological ?  And  it  is  self-contradictory  as  well,  to  speak  of 
absolute  beginnings  in  the  universal  course  of  things,  the  begin- 
nings of  which  beginnings  are  outside  the  universal  course  of 
things.  "Those  who  insist,"  says  Mr.  Ward  (II,  p.  76),  ''that 
the  quantity  of  this  energy  \i.  e.,  the  '  phenomenal'  energy  of  the 
physicist  as  distinct  from  Mr.  Spencer's  unknowable  force]  must 
be  constant  seem  to  me  in  the  same  position  as  one  who  should 
maintain  that  the  quantity  of  water  in  a  vast  lake  must  be  con- 
stant merely  because  the  surface  was  always  level,  though  he 
could  never  reach  its  shores  nor.fathom  i'ts  depth."  If  the  surface 
was  not  merely  level  but  always  found  to  be  at  the  same  level,  the 
inference  would  be  a  better  one  than  the  alternative  hypothesis 
that  the  formation  of  the  ground  varied  in  such  a  manner  as  al- 
ways precisely  to  balance  the  varying  influx  of  water  and  the 
varying  amount  of  evaporation.  Of  course,  if  people  like  to 
assume  that  the  physical  universe  is  worked  by  an  ingenious 
juggler,  for  the  deception  of  scientific  men,  they  may  take  that 
hypothesis,  just  as  it  was  once  suggested  that  fossil  shells  had 
been  placed  among  the  mountains  by  the  devil  in  order  to 
shake  the  credibility  of  Scripture.  Such  hypotheses  can  neither 
be  proved  nor  disproved.  Of  course,  also  the  conservation  of 
energy  only  implies  that  the  universe  is  one  coherent  system : 
it  does  not  require  one  to  suppose  an  absolute  space  or  an  abso- 
lute standard  of  quantity.  Any  one  who  likes  may  imagine  the 
sum  of  energy  to  be  doubled  or  halved  :  it  does  not  matter,  pro- 
vided the  whole  contracts  or  expands  uniformly.  In  truth  there  is 
no  absolute  size  or  quantity.  Such  phrases  are  meaningless 
when  we  try  to  think  them  out.  But  no  quantitative  science  is 
possible  unless  we  assume  our  standard  measures  to  retain  the 
same  ratio  to  the  totality  of  measurable  things.  We  may  say 
that  the  quart  pots  of  yesterday  are  the  pint  pots  of  to-day  :  it 
will  not  matter,  if  everything  else  has  changed  in  the  same  ratio, 
so  that  mathematical  principles  will  still  apply.  To  make  the 
exactest  of  sciences  impossible  seems  a  strange  way  of  making 
rational  theology  probable.  It  is  only  the  irrational  theologian 
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that  gains  by  this  sort  of  scepticism.  The  existence  of  a  per- 
vading intelligence  in  the  universe  is  rather  proved  by  the  exact- 
ness of  the  sciences  of  quantity  than  by  a  doubt  as  to  their  truth. 
There  is  a  saying  which,  Plutarch  tells  us,  was  ascribed  to  Plato  : 
"  God  always  geometrizes," 

Mr.  Ward  tells  a  pretty  story  of  himself  (II,  p.  77)  :  "  When 
I  was  a  child  my  mind  was  much  exercised,  because  I  could  never 
find  the  beginning  of  a  piece  of  string ;  all  the  string  I  could  get 
hold  of  had  had  the  beginning  cut  off.  I  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
conclude  that  string  had  no  beginning,  but  that  every  piece  was 
cut  off  another  piece,  in  turn  cut  off  another,  and  so  on  forever. 
But  one  day,  passing  a  ropewalk,  there  to  my  delight  I  saw  string 
emerging  from  a  bundle  of  tow  that  was  not  string  at  all."  It 
was  not  string,  indeed,  but  it  was  tow.  If  the  child's  experience 
had  been  the  true  parent  of  the  man's  philosophy  he  should  have 
found  perpetual  bits  of  string  emerging  from  the  mouth  of  a  con- 
jurer, as  often  as  the  conjurer  said  :  "\Sic  volo"  Then  we  should 
have  had  an  illustration  of  Lotze's  "  innumerable  beginnings." 

In  several  places  Mr.  Ward  speaks  as  if  he  recognized  a  dis- 
tinction between  epistemology  and  psychology,  but  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  understand  where  he  draws  the  line  between  them. 
He  quotes  with  approval  Professor  Stumpf  s  dictum  :  "  That 
cannot  be  true  in  epistemology  which  is  false  in  psychology"  (II,  p. 
133).  Suppose  we  admit  this  ;  there  need  be  no  contradiction  if 
the  points  of  view  are  very  different.  In  discussing  Kant's  theory 
of  space,  Mr.  Ward  speaks  as  if  the  Kantian  a  priori  meant  priority 
in  time.  Kant's  language  is,  indeed,  often  careless,  he  mixes  up  a 
great  deal  of  psychology  (and  much  of  it  very  good  and  important 
psychology)  with  Jiis  logical  analysis  of  knowledge,  but  he  in- 
tends his  'priority'  to  be  logical  and  not  necessarily  temporal. 
Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  "  Introduction"  to  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,  he  says  explicitly  that  a  priori  knowledge  is  not 
knowledge  which  is  antecedent  to  experience.  Yet  Mr.  Ward 
supposes  he  is  correcting  Kant,  when  he  writes  :  "  What  I  wish 
to  challenge  is  the  notion  that  space  is  in  any  sense  prior  to  or 
independent  of  the  empirical  objects  that  are  said  to  occupy  por- 
tions of  it  and  to  be  all  contained  in  it.  It  is  certain  that  our 
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first  experience  [this  can  only  mean  temporal  priority]  is  not  of 
'  extension  which  is  extension  of  nothing  at  all,'  but  of  bodies 
that  are  extended"  (II,  p.  144).  The  second  sentence  ap- 
pears to  be  given  as  the  proof  of  the  first,  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
it  to  which  Kant  might  not  have  assented  consistently  with  his 
main  doctrine  that  there  is  an  element  in  our  knowledge  not  depen- 
dent upon  experience  for  its  validity,  though  not  antecedent  to  expe- 
rience in  time.  So,  again,  when  Mr.  Ward  refers  to  the  accepted 
psychological  theory  that  "  one  essential  of  spatial  perception  is 
voluntary  movement  "  (II,  p.  135),  this  is  an  ignoratio  elenchi  as 
applied  to  Kant's  doctrine  of  space.  The  psychological  history 
of  our  perception  of  space  does  not  answer  the  question  of  the 
logical  basis  of  geometry,  whose  absolute  certainty  Kant  assumes. 
All  science  is  certainly,  as  Mr.  Ward  rightly  insists,  conceptual 
and  abstract,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  have  a  science  of  what  is 
quite  concrete,  or  of  individual  events  or  persons.  We  can  have  no 
science  of  all  that  is  most  interesting  to  us,  as  beings  who  feel 
pleasure  and  pain.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  very  large  part  of 
our  experience  in  which  the  categories  of  quantity  are  of  very 
little  use  ;  but  that  does  not  entitle  us  to  question  the  truth  of  the 
sciences  where  they  can  be  applied. 

II. 

In  passing  to  the  biological  sciences,  we  pass  to  a  region  in 
which  the  quantitative  methods  of  mathematics,  and  the  convenient 
mechanical  images  of  physics,  become  inadequate  ;  but  that  is  no 
argument  against  their  complete  validity  throughout  the  whole 
universe,  regarded  simply  in  its  aspect  as  extended  in  space  and 
implying  motion  in  space.  An  animal  is  much  more  than  a  ma- 
chine, just  as  it  is  very  much  more  than  a  more  or  less  symme- 
trical solid  figure.  The  categories  of  quantity  and  mechanism 
are  not  wrongly  applied  even  to  animals,  unless  it  be  maintained 
that  they  are  the  only  categories  applicable  to  animals  in  all  their 
aspects,  spatial  and  non-spatial.  No  scientific  man  as  yet  has 
been  able  to  '  explain '  the  origin  of  life,  i.  e.,  to  describe  how,  as 
a  matter  of  history,  the  inorganic  becomes  organic,  in  the  same 
sort  of  way  as  that  in  which  the  chemist  shows  how  what  used  to 
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be  considered  elements,  water,  air,  etc.,  can  be  resolved  into  sim- 
pler substances  and  even  reconstructed  out  of  them.  But  must 
the  argument  for  mind  in  the  universe  be  rested  on  the  gaps  in 
scientific  achievement  ?  It  seems  a  dangerous  method  of  defend- 
ing the  spiritual  world.  The  champions  of  *  revealed  '  theology 
in  the  past  have  in  succession  thought  it  necessary  to  oppose  the 
advance  of  astronomy,  geology,  biology,  anthropology,  scientific 
history,  and  the  scientific  criticism  of  documents,  and  have  always 
had  to  give  way  in  the  long  run,  and  have  then  found  out  that 
rational  theology  at  least  had  suffered  no  injury.  It  is  very  im- 
portant, indeed,  to  criticise  the  unconscious  metaphysics  of  the 
physicist  or  biologist,  when  he  trespasses  beyond  the  abstractions 
of  his  own  special  science,  and  dogmatizes  about  the  universe  in 
all  its  aspects ;  but  is  the  criticism  of  the  details  of  scientific  the- 
ories a  necessary  part  of  the  defence  of  idealism  ?  Supposing 
that  some  future  chemist  should  discover  the  missing  link  be- 
tween the  inorganic  and  the  organic,  and  give  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  life  in  the  same  sense  (and,  of  course,  in  the  same 
sense  only)  as  that  in  which  the  modern  biologist  recounts  the 
marvels  of  embryology,  would  natural  theology  suffer  any  greater 
injury  than  those  it  has  already  survived  ?  Even  dogmatic  the- 
ology has  reconciled  itself  to  the  doctrines  of  Copernicus. 

In  dealing  with  biological  evolution  Mr.  Ward  ceases  to  be 
the  critic  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  sides  with  him  in  defending 
the  Lamarckian  hypothesis  of  use-inheritance  against  the  ex- 
treme Darwinians,  who  maintain  the  sole  sufficiency  of  natural 
selection ;  and,  like  the  late  Mr.  Romanes,  Mr.  Ward  is  anxious 
to  claim  the  authority  of  Darwin  on  his  side.  Now  Darwin's 
own  position  is  clear  enough.  The  title  page  of  his  great  work 
has  on  it  these  words  :  The  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Nat- 
ural Selection,  or  the  Preservation  of  Favored  Races  in  the  Struggle 
for  Life.  With  characteristic  absence  of  dogmatism  Darwin  was 
willing  to  allow  that  the  older  theory  of  use-inheritance,  stripped 
of  Lamarckian  fancifulness,  might  come  in  as  a  cooperating  fac- 
tor, and  he  recognized  sexual  selection  as  another  evolutionary 
factor,  often  interfering  with  the  effects  of  natural  selection.  But 
Dr.  Russel  Wallace  is  perfectly  justified  in  using  the  term  "  Dar- 
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winism  "  to  mean  specifically  the  theory  announced  on  Darwin's 
title  page,  not  caring,  as  he  might  well  have  done,  had  he  not  been 
as  free  as  Darwin  from  personal  ambition,  to  call  the  new  theory 
by  his  own  name.  Mr.  Ward  speaks  of  the  "  imposing  array  of 
facts  "  which  support  the  Lamarckian  theory  (I,  p.  279).  He 
does  not  mention  any  fact  which  indisputably  proves  the  theory. 
So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  many  biologists,  who  began  by  holding 
the  Lamarckian  and  Spencerian  theory  and  instituted  careful  ex- 
periments in  the  expectation  of  confirming  it,  have  come  round 
to  the  conclusion  that  as  yet  it  is  '  not  proven.'  On  the  other 
hand,  natural  selection  has  the  scientific  advantage  of  being  a 
vera  causa.  Even  Mr.  Ward  seems  to  admit  it  as  the  explana- 
tion of  leopard's  spots,  tiger's  stripes,  etc.  The  only  question  in 
dispute  is  :  How  much  does  it  explain  and  how  far  does  it  abso- 
lutely require  the  help  of  other  theories  ?  Mr.  Ward  quotes  Mr. 
Romanes's  criticism  of  Professor  Weismann's  treatment  of  the 
question  of  the  inheritance  of  speech  (in  Darwin  and  after  Dar- 
^vin,  II,  p.  336).  "  That  the  young  of  the  only  talking  animal 
should  be  alone  in  presenting — and  in  unmistakably  presenting 
— the  instinct  of  articulation" — this  Mr.  Romanes  regards  as  a 
clear  proof  of  the  transmission  of  acquired  characteristics.  And 
he  thinks  the  manner  in  which  this  matter  is  treated  by  Professor 
Weismann  an  "illustration  of  the  elusiveness  of  Weismann's 
theory."  Now  I  think  that  Mr.  Romanes  and  Mr.  Ward  after 
him  have  somewhat  misunderstood  the  position  of  Professor  Weis- 
mann on  this  matter.  I  remember  him,  on  the  one  occasion  on 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him,  discussing  this  very 
question  of  speech,  and  what  he  then  said,  so  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, was  that  the  capability  of  speech,  i.  e.,  of  making  varied 
articulate  sounds,  was  undoubtedly  inherited  (it  is  inherited  by 
parrots),  and  natural  selection  might  account  for  that :  it  is  a 
capability  which  has  given  the  human  animal  a  great  advantage 
over  other  animals.  But  what  is  also  quite  certain  is  that,  how- 
ever long  a  child's  ancestors  have  spoken  any  particular  lan- 
guage, the  child  does  not  inherit  the  power  of  speaking  that  lan- 
guage, but  has  to  learn  by  imitation,  not  only  the  rational  use  of 
words,  which  of  course  requires  education,  but  the  uttering  of 
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sounds  peculiar  to  the  language,  and  has  no  advantage  in  learn- 
ing it  over  a  child  of  equal  general  quickness  whose  ancestors 
have  never  spoken  that  language  at  all,  but  who  has  heard  it 
spoken  around  him  from  the  time  of  birth.  I  have  myself  noticed 
a  child  of  entirely  Scotch  descent,  brought  up  in  the  English 
Midlands,  unable  to  articulate  the  guttural  ch,  and  using  the  pros- 
thetic r  exactly  like  the  average  Midland  or  Southern  English 
child  (even  saying  "arapple"  instead  of  "an  apple  ").  Welsh 
descent  will  not  ensure  the  capacity  of  pronouncing  the  peculiar 
Welsh  //;  a  childhood  spent  in  Wales  does  ensure  it,  though 
there  may  be  no  Welsh  descent.  Further,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  a  baby's  attempts  at  articulation  may  include  all  sorts  of  queer 
sounds  that  do  not  exist  in  the  language  of  the  parents  at  all — 
like  the  initial  mb,  which  had  become  extinct  in  classical  Greek. 
But  the  whole  question  of  use-inheritance  is  best  examined  with 
reference  to  the  lower  animals  and  plants,  where  we  can  more 
easily  exclude  the  ambiguous  indications  due  to  "  social  inheri- 
tance "  or  "tradition." 

The  Lamarckian  theory  attracts  Mr.  Ward  because  it  is  "  tele- 
ological."  By  this  he  means  that  "  it  presupposes  conscious,  or  at 
least  sentient  activity,  directed  to  the  satisfaction  of  needs,  appe- 
tites or  desires ;  psychical  activity,  in  a  word,  as  distinct  from 
physical  passivity  and  inertness.  It  implies  an  impulse  to  self- 
maintenance  and  betterment,  which  so  far  become  ends  "  (I,  p. 
280).  Thus  Mr.  Ward  thinks  that  psychical  activity  or  Lamarck's 
"slow  willing  of  animals"  or  "subjective  selection,"  as  he  has 
himself  called  it,  is  a  factor  alongside  of  natural  selection.  The 
existence  of  such  a  factor  would  certainly  prove  that  there  was 
some  element  of  mind  in  the  universe ;  but  does  it  necessarily 
point  to  spiritual  monism  ?  And  how  much  does  this  psychical 
activity  imply  ?  The  Lamarckian  theory  is  applicable  to  plants 
as  well  as  to  animals.  Plants  adapt  themselves  to  new  environ- 
ments in  the  same  sort  of  way  that  animals  do.  Mr.  Ward,  indeed, 
seems  ready  to  accept  Aristotle's  consistent  recognition  of  "  soul  " 
in  plants.  But  the  plant-soul  can  hardly  be  called  "mind,"  in 
the  sense  of  intelligence.  Again  "  self-maintenance  "  or  "  self- 
conservation,"  which  Mr.  Ward  puts  as  a  teleological  factor 
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alongside  of  "  subjective  selection/'  is  just  Spinoza's  conatus  quo 
unaquaeque  res  in  suo  esse  perseverare  conatur,  and  applies  to  the 
inorganic  as  well  as  to  the  organic ;  so  that  this  teleological  ef- 
fort after  self-maintenance  seems  linked  with  the  inertia  of  physi- 
cal masses,  just  as  natural  selection  may  be  linked  with  the  move- 
ment of  bodies  in  the  line  of  least  resistance.  As  to  an  impulse 
toward  "  betterment,"  what  is  the  proof  of  a  voluntary  striving  for 
betterment,  except  the  fact  that  some  organisms  have  progressed  ? 
But  we  must  remember  that  degeneration  is  a  form  of  adaptation 
to  environment  as  well  as  increasing  complexity.  Mr.  Ward's 
teleological  factors  of  evolution  do  not  seem  clearly  to  prove 
"  mind  "  in  the  individual  animal ;  or  else  they  will  prove  "  soul  " 
in  everything,  and  the  distinction  between  living  and  dead  matter 
disappears. 

In  the  same  lecture  from  which  I  have  been  quoting,  Mr. 
Ward  puts  forward  what  seems  a  better  way  of  treating  the 
whole  problem  than  the  attempt  to  disclose  gaps  in  nature,  and 
to  discover  a  psychical  factor  alongside  of  the  mechanical  and 
superadded  to  it.  The  principle  of  continuity,  "that  cardinal 
principle  of  all  theories  of  evolution,"  may  be  used,  as  it  is  by 
Mr.  Spencer,  to  make  lower  categories  take  the  place  of  higher 
ones.  "  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  on  the  leveling-up 
method  the  principle  of  continuity  is  equally  available.  The 
scale  of  life  is  just  as  continuous  from  man  to  the  Protista  as  it  is 
from  the  Protista  to  man"  (I,  p.  283).  On  the  principle  of 
continuity  need  we  fear,  then,  to  regard,  for  certain  purposes, 
the  organic  as  a  higher  form  of  the  mechanical  ?  The  idea  of 
potentiality  is  double-edged.  If  the  lowest  form  of  matter  has 
in  it  the  promise  and  potency  of  the  spiritual,  we  are  justified  in 
seeing  the  spiritual  in  the  material.  A  philosophical  and  teleo- 
logical theory  of  evolution  is  the  counterpart  of  a  scientific,  i.  e.y 
(in  this  case)  an  historical  and  mechanical  theory  of  it.  But  Mr. 
Ward  does  not  himself  carry  out  this  suggested  application  of 
the  principle  of  continuity,  and  seems  generally  more  ready  to 
discover  differences  than  identities  in  the  scale  of  things. 

Near  the  beginning  of  his  second  volume  (II,  p.  7)  Mr.  Ward 
quotes  Henry  More's  fine  saying :  "  Nullus  in  microcosmo 
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spiritus,  nullus  in  macrocosmo  Deus"  No  proof  is  given  for  the 
dictum,  which  Mr.  Ward  calls  "  assuredly  true,"  and  for  which  a 
great  deal  might  be  said  philosophically,  if  we  were  discussing 
the  old  problem  why  God  made  the  world.  But  it  may  be 
noticed  that  this  saying  could  not  have  been  accepted  as  strictly 
true  by  those  theologians  who  believed  that  God  made  the  world 
in  time,  for  then  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  He  was 
alone  in  the  universe,  and  a  time  when  He  had  made  the  firma- 
ment and  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  earth,  and  had  not  yet 
created  any  living  thing ;  nor  could  Locke  have  accepted  it,  when 
he  suggested  that  God  might  quite  well  have  made  matter  able 
to  think  without  interposing  a  soul  between  Himself  and  it.  If 
we  admit,  however,  the  truth  of  the  saying,  it  will  still  not  logically 
follow  from  it,  that,  if  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  microcosm,  there  is 
therefore  a  God  in  the  macrocosm.  Indeed,  Mr.  Ward's  notion 
of  animals  progressing  partly  by  their  own  voluntary  efforts,  and 
partly  by  the  effect  of  " mechanical  ".natural  selection,  seems 
rather  to  fit  in  with  a  theory  of  many  finite  spirits  in  a  world 
which,  because  apart  from  them  it  is  mechanical,  is  supposed  to  be 
unspiritual,  and  the  work  of  fate  or  chance.  Mr.  Ward  does, 
indeed,  at  the  close  of  his  first  volume,  speak  of  the  orderliness 
and  meaning  of  the  universe  as  due  to  "an  indwelling,  in- 
forming Life  and  Mind."  But  if  the  orderliness  of  the  universe 
is  a  proof  of  indwelling  mind,  why  is  he  so  anxious  to  disparage 
the  mechanical  and  the  mathematically  intelligible  ?  Why,  he 
asks  (I,  p.  1 08),  do  we  depreciate  machine-made  articles?  Ajs  a 
matter  of  fact  we  do  not  (if  we  are  wise)  depreciate  them  when 
we  wish  exactness  and  precision,  but  only  when  we  want  the  ex- 
pression of  individuality  and  emotion  in  what  is  purely  ornamen- 
tal. 4  The  verses  of  the  poet  should  not  be  mechanical.  True, 
the  sentiment  and  feeling  should  be  his  own ;  but  his  metre,  i.  e., 
his  poetry,  as  it  exists  in  the  physical  universe,  is  none  the  worse 
for  being  accurate.  If  discords  and  irregularities  are  introduced, 
they  must  be  introduced  consciously  (for  in  art  "voluntary  error 
is  better  than  involuntary  ")  as  part  of  some  wider  and  more  com- 
plex harmony. 
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III. 

This  last  illustration  suggests  the  question  of  psycho-physical 
parallelism,  to  which  Mr.  Ward  devotes  much  discussion.  Many 
philosophical  men  of  science  have  substituted  this  conception  for 
that  crude  materialism  which  in  ancient  times  resolved  the  soul 
into  certain  very  fine  atoms,  and  which  in  modern  times  has  called 
thought  a  secretion  of  the  brain  ;  and  many  psychologists  have 
looked  upon  this  conception  as  the  most  convenient  working 
hypothesis  by  which  to  express  the  relation  between  psychology 
and  physiology.  Mr.  Ward  rightly  regards  the  conception  as 
the  outcome  of  Cartesian  dualism.  But  the  dualism  of  Des- 
cartes was  assuredly  not  the  invention  of  that  philosopher,  but 
rather  the  survival  in  his  system  of  the  popularized  Platonic 
dualism  of  soul  and  body,  which  had  become  stiffened  into  an 
accepted  dogma  in  the  Christian  consciousness.  All  our  ordi- 
nary language  now  assumes  the  antithesis  between  the  inner  life 
of  the  soul  and  the  outer  life  of  the  body.  The  plain  man 
means  of  course  by  the  external  world  the  world  outside  his 
bodily  self:  and  here  the  distinction  of  outer  and  inner  is  liter- 
ally correct,  the  outer  skin  of  each  individual  dividing  all  space 
into  two  parts.  But  then  the  plain  man  has  been  further  taught 
to  regard  the  soul  as  a  thing  inside  his  body,  and  so,  when  he 
thinks  he  is  thinking  more  deeply,  he  puts  his  conscious  experi- 
ence as  such  '  inside '  his  soul,  hardly  aware  that  he  is  now 
using  a  metaphor,  and  then  he  opposes  to  that  an  external  world, 
which  he  assumes  to  be  the  same  for  every  mind,  and  from  which 
the  mind  is  supposed  passively  to  receive  impressions.  It  is  thus 
that  the  dualism  of  popular  philosophy  is  established ;  of  this 
*  common  sense '  dualism  Descartes  accepted  uncritically  the 
initial  antithesis  between  the  mental  and  the  external,  giving  it, 
however,  a  deeper  and  truer  meaning  by  turning  it  into  the  dis- 
tinction between  thought  and  extension,  and  becoming  aware  of 
the  problems  to  which  it  leads.  The  doctrine  of  psycho-phys- 
ical parallelism,  as  formulated  by  Spinoza,  is  a  serious  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  which  popular  philosophy  conceals  under  its 
easy  metaphors  of  images  and  impressions,  but  which  Descartes 
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had  clearly  realized.  Ordo  et  connexio  idearum  idem  est  ac  ordo 
et  connexio  rerum.  Spinoza,  it  should  be  observed,  does  not  use 
the  metaphor  of  parallelism :  he  asserts  an  identity  between  the 
physical  and  the  psychical  order.  And  this  identity  in  duality  is 
maintained  by  the  more  careful  philosophical  psychologists  (e.  g., 
Hoffding),  who  have  employed  Spinoza's  conception  as  at  least 
a  working  hypothesis.  The  psychical  and  the  physical  are  two 
aspects  or  manifestations  of  one  substance.  Whether  that  sub- 
stance is  material  or  mental,  or  is  unknown,  is  left  over  as  a 
question  for  metaphysics.  Mr.  Ward  seems  to  me  hardly  quite 
just  to  this  suggestive  idea  of  Spinoza's.  He  considers  only 
somewhat  crude  expressions  of  it,  e.  g.,  Clifford's  illustration  by 
reference  to  the  relation  between  the  spoken  and  the  written  sen- 
tence, or  Huxley's  comparison  of  consciousness  to  the  sound  of 
the  bell  or  the  shadow  of  the  moving  train.  These  illustrations 
are  defective,  because  both  sides  are  in  pari  materia.  The  sound, 
as  waves  in  the  atmosphere,  is  a  form  of  energy,  and  the  shadow 
of  the  moving  train  is  in  the  physical  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sound  as  heard,  the  shadow  as  seen,  are  in  the  psy- 
chical world;  but  so,  also,  are  the  bell  as  seen,  the  train  as  seen,  the 
sentence  as  heard  or  seen.  When  consciousness  is  called  an  "  epi- 
phenomenon,"  this  is  really  an  inaccurate  interpretation  of  meta- 
phors like  that  of  the  shadow  :  it  is  a  way,  though  a  way  philo- 
sophically indefensible,  of  escaping  the  absurdity  of  calling 
consciousness  a  physical  product,  a  secretion  or  a  vibration — an 
idea  which  would  contradict  the  conservation  of  energy.  The 
physical  counterpart  of  a  state  of  consciousness  must  be,  on  the 
principle  of  continuity,  some  "hypothetical  brain  mechanics," 
some  jolt  or  jar  among  vibrating  molecules.  G.  H.  Lewes's 
adaptation  from  Aristotle  of  the  illustration  of  the  convex  and 
concave  aspects  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  is  a  better 
metaphor  to  express  the  relation  of  physical  and  mental.  We 
might  elaborate  such  an  image  a  little  and  say  that  every  one  of 
us  sees  only  the  inner  surface  of  a  hollow  sphere,  but  that  surface 
we  can  construe  into  a  moving  picture  made  of  spheres  whose  in- 
sides  we  can  never  see,  but  some  or  possibly  all  of  which  we 
conjecture  to  have  minds  inside  them  perceiving  only  inner  sur- 
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faces  such  as  we  see  ;  for  we  can  only  interpret  things  on  the 
analogy  of  our  own  experience.  The  '  myth '  or  picture  does 
not  work  out  very  well ;  it  brings  us  back  to  the  old  antithesis  of 
'  inner '  and  '  outer,'  but  in  a  way  that  perhaps  helps  to  suggest, 
instead  of  to  conceal,  the  difficulties  involved  in  that  antithesis. 
The  best  illustration  of  what  Spinoza's  doctrine,  with  some  modi- 
fication, may  be  made  to  signify  is,  however,  an  illustration  used 
several  times  by  Mr.  Ward  himself,  but  not  in  connection  with 
psychophysical  parallelism  (see,  e.  g.,  II,  pp.  264,  273).  Not  the 
relation  between  the  spoken  sentence  and  the  written  sentence,  but 
the  relation  between  the  sentence  spoken  or  written,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  meaning  of  that  sentence,  on  the  other  side,  may  serve 
as  an  analogy  of  the  relation  between  body  and  soul,  or  more 
generally  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual.  Aristotle's  defi- 
nition of  ^y^y  as  the  realization  of  the  body  belongs  in  the  main 
to  the  same  mode  of  thinking,  as  distinct  from  the  notion  of  soul 
and  body  as  separate  substances.  We  might,  as  a  matter  of 
speculation,  more  on  the  lines  of  Leibniz  than  of  Spinoza,  apply  the 
conception  of  psycho-physical  parallelism  in  some  such  way  as  this: 
Let  us  for  convenience  use  Roman  capitals  for  the  physical 
series,  and  the  corresponding  (i.  e.t  fundamentally  identical)  Greek 
cursives  for  the  psychical  series.  Then  A  may  denote  the  (as 
yet  almost  entirely  hypothetical)  sphere  of  psychological  physiol- 
ogy so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  physical  mechanism  of  the  higher 
mental  processes  :  these  processes  as  known  in  consciousness 
will  be  a.  Let  B  denote  living  organisms  as  the  subject  matter 
of  the  biological  sciences,  and  C  denote  matter  and  motion  (or 
shall  we  simply  say  '  energy '?)  as  the  subject  matter  of  physics. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  descending  the  scale  we  come  always  to 
what  is  more  abstract ;  and  below  C  we  might  place  separately 
D,  the  abstract  relations  of  space  and  quantity,  though  C  is  already 
so  abstract  in  comparison  with  B  that  we  may  be  content  with 
three  main  divisions  of  the  universe  in  its  physical  aspect,  spatial 
extension  being  the  characteristic  that  belongs  to  the  whole  of  it. 
Now,  can  we  give  any  meaning  to  /?  and  7-  and  any  subsequent 
Greek  letters  as  representing  stages  in  the  psychical  scale  ?  Ap- 
plying the  same  principle  of  continuity  which  led  us  to  assert  the 
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reality  (as  an  object  of  a  conceivable  science)  of  A,  but  applying 
this  principle  in  the  reverse  order,  we  must  recognize  ft  as  the 
region  of '  obscure  perception '  and  of  feelings  of  attraction  and 
aversion  not  yet  risen  into  the  clear  consciousness  of  a.  As  the 
psychical  side  of  C  (motion)  we  find  mere  psychical  activity  or 
blind  will.  This  is  really  an  abstraction  so  far  as  our  conscious 
experience  goes,  because  we  never  experience  pure  volition  with- 
out any  thought  (becoming  conscious  of  it  makes  it  'thought'), 
any  more  than  we  ever  experience  pure  thought  without  activity  ; 
but  we  may  follow  Schopenhauer  and  call  this  mere  activity,  re- 
garded as  psychical,  '  will '  a  potiori,  because  it  is  the  basis  and 
lowest  stage  of  what  we  know  as  conscious  volition  in  a.  '  Will/ 
in  such  a  sense  that  we  could  apply  it  to  the  self-directed  activ- 
ities of  animals  and  plants,  is  always  found  in  some  combination 
with  feeling,  or  with  what  in  the  case  of  plants  we  may  call  such 
by  courtesy.  But  this  will  seems  'only  a  higher  development  of 
what  we  may  think  of  as  the  inner  or  psychical  aspect  of  the  in- 
organic mass  or  atom  which  has  inertia  or  the  conatus  of  self- 
maintenance  :  f  is  the  selfhood  of  mere  abstract  individuality.  In 
our  mental  experience  we  have  nothing  more  abstract  than  the 
vague  tendency  to  activity :  and  so  we  cannot  find  intelligible 
psychical  aspects  of  anything  more  abstract  than  motion.  Mere 
space  or  extension  is  mere  outwardness,  and  we  can  give  it  no 
'  inner '  meaning.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  whole  physical 
universe,  but  not  of  the  psychical.  It  is  in  quasi-Platonic  language, 
the  'other'  of  thought.  But  what  is  most  abstract  is  just  for 
that  reason  what  can  be  most  completely  known  on  the  physical 
side,  being  least  known  on  the  psychical  side.  We  can  think  the 
geometrical  and  the  mechanical  aspect  of  things  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly. Our  science  is  less  able  to  grapple  with  the  organic,  and 
least  with  the  physiological  aspect  of  the  psychical,  where,  if  we  are 
careful,  we  have  to  admit  the  inadequacy  of  our  mechanical  con- 
ceptions. On  the  other  side,  we  can  have  vivid  consciousness  of 
our  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  of  the  ends  we  are  striving  for, 
but  we  can  only  conjecture  the  experience  of  other  beings ;  and 
when  we  attempt  to  interpret  the  inner  life,  the  actual  '  experi- 
ence '  of  plants  or  of  what  we  call  inanimate  things,  we  have  to 
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use  anthropomorphic  expressions  which  we  admit  to  be  inaccurate 
because  too  complex. 

All  this  may  seem  fanciful.  It  can  only  be  put  very  briefly 
and  formally  here.  But  it  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  possible  mean- 
ing to  the  old  antithesis  of  physical  and  psychical,  and  to  carry 
out  a  little  further  than  is  usually  done  the  best  working  hy- 
pothesis both  for  the  sciences  of  nature  on  the  one  side,  and  for  psy- 
chology on  the  other.  If  what  proves  a  good  working  hypothesis 
for  all  the  special  sciences  can  be  fitted  in  with  a  sound  epistemo- 
logical  theory,  and  with  a  consistent  speculative  metaphysics,  then 
it  has  received  as  much  verification  as  hypotheses  on  such  ulti- 
mate matters  admit  of.  The  sciences  of  nature  profess  to  work 
entirely  with  what  takes  place  in  space  and  time,  to  apply  mathe- 
matical and  mechanical  conceptions  as  far  as  possible,  and  to 
allow  no  '  causal  explanation '  except  in  terms  of  what  is  mate- 
rial, i.  e.,  of  the  same  kind  with  the  spatial  phenomena  to  be  ex- 
plained. To  recur  to  my  symbolic  letters,  A  must  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  B,  B  of  C,  and  so  on.  Just  as  in  ordinary  language, 
in  spite  of  Copernicus,  we  speak  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  so  we  may 
continue  to  talk  of  B  causing  a  and  of  a  causing  B  (a  state  of  the 
body  causing  a  modification  of  consciousness  and  vice  versa) 
while  rejecting  the  old  doctrine  of  interaction  or  influxus  phys- 
icus :  and  such  language  is  specially  convenient  because  of  our 
almost  complete  ignorance  of  A  and  of  /9,  compared  with  our 
comparatively  full  knowledge  of  a  and  of  B.  But  the  ideal  of 
scientific  explanation  is  complete  description  of  A,  B,  C  in  their 
simplest  and  most  abstract  terms.  Mr.  Ward  objects  that  '  me- 
chanical '  explanations  are  mere  hypothetical  descriptions  ;  but 
explanation  in  a  science  of  nature  only  aims  at  such  description, 
and  purposely  discards  all  teleology  which  falls  outside  the  phys- 
ical series.  Teleology  in  a  sense  must  come  in  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  organic :  structures  exist  for  functions.  But 
this  states  a  problem  of  natural  science,  and  is  not  itself  a  solu- 
tion. To  take  refuge  in  phrases  like  a  "  tendency  to  progres- 
sion," or  a  nisus  formativus,  is  simply  to  restate  the  problem  as  if 
it  were  the  solution  ;  '  occult  qualities  '  are  not  scientific  explana- 
tions. The  only  '  causes '  with  which  the  natural  sciences  can 
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'  explain '  are  what  Aristotle  called  "  material  causes,"  TO.  l£  a>v, 
z.  e.,  the  sum  total  of  conditions  that  are  equivalent  to  the  phenom- 
enon to  be  explained  on  its  purely  material  (z.  e.t  spatial)  aspect. 
It  would  save  much  ambiguity,  if  we  could  revive  the  Aristotelian 
distinction,  or  introduce  some  adaptation  of  his  'four  causes.' 
So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  Mr.  Ward  allows  no  meaning  to  the 
word  'cause'  except  that  of  'efficient  cause.'  It  is  therefore 
inevitable  that  he  should  take  all  causation  to  imply  activity  of  the 
kind  that  we  only  know  directly  in  our  own  conscious  striving  after 
ends.  This  is  precisely  the  view  of  Berkeley,  to  whom,  curiously 
enough,  Mr.  Ward  never  refers  in  this  connection  (the  name  of 
Berkeley,  though  occurring  in  several  places  in  the  book,  is  not 
even  thought  worth  mention  in  the  Index).  Berkeley,  like 
Mr.  Ward,  resolves  the  substantiality  of  things  into  causality, 
and  interprets  all  true  causality  as  will,  what  are  called  causes 
and  effects  in  scientific  phrase  being  merely  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent 'ideas'  (z.  e.,  phenomena)  which  serve  as  signs  of  one 
another.  Efficient  causation,  the  dpffl  xtwjireatc,  is  in  place  when 
we  are  explaining  some  particular  occurrence  and  wish  to  dis- 
cover who  or  what  is  responsible  for  it.  Who  threw  the  stone 
that  made  the  apple  fall  from  the  tree  ?  Or  was  it  what  lawyers 
call  "  an  act  of  God  "  ?  But  science  deals  not  with  particular 
events  (save  as  experiments  or  illustrations,  or  when  we  cannot 
get  beyond  the  particular  as  in  the  purely  '  historical '  parts  of 
geology)  and  consequently  the  difference  between  one  antecedent 
condition  and  the  others  is  only  relative.  The  biologist  as  such 
is  not  concerned  to  explain  why  this  flower  has  an  abnormal 
number  of  petals,  but  to  discover  if  possible  the  conditions  of 
variation  in  general.  On  the  other  hand  the  d-py)]  wqaeax;  is  im- 
portant in  history  (though  the  anecdotal  historian  is  apt  to  over- 
estimate its  relative  importance),  and  it  is  all  important  in  judicial 
investigations,  and  the  material  causes  are  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
The  distinction  between  the  individual  and  perceptual  subject- 
matter  of  history  on  the  one  side  and,  on  the  other,  the  general 
and  conceptual  subject-matter  of  science  is  admirably  put  by  Mr. 
Ward  at  the  close  of  his  second  volume.  But  I  think  he  errs  in 
expecting  from  men  of  science  a  type  of  explanation  which 
they  do  not  (if  they  are  wise)  profess  to  give. 
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The  Aristotelian  formal  cause  is  usually  supposed,  by  scientific 
men  who  have  read  Mill's  Logic,  to  be  out  of  date.  But  the 
formal  cause  is  exactly  what  we  mean  by  a  'law  of  nature.'  It 
is  the  universal  or  conceptual  formula  which  is  manifested  in  a 
number  of  particulars.  And  the  very  common  habit  of  hyposta- 
tizing,  '  Energy,'  '  Gravitation,'  '  Evolution,'  etc.,  is  only  a  re- 
currence to  the  mythological  interpretation  to  which  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  '  ideas '  or  universal  '  forms '  was  exposed.  The 
habit,  again,  of  speaking  of  these  abstractions  with  capital  letters 
as  efficient  causes  is  the  result  of  'animism  ';  it  is  so  difficult  to 
eliminate  anthropomorphic  interpretations  even  in  scientific  think- 
ing. Mr.  Ward  argues  (II,  p.  251)  that  this  conception  of  '  laws 
of  nature  '  is  an  implicit  admission  of  efficient  causes  in  nature. 
"  If  man  had  never  made  laws  he  could  never  know  law,  and  if 
he  were  not  a  free  agent  he  could  neither  make  laws  nor  obey 
them."  Now  it  may  be  quite  true  that  the  modern  phrase  '  law 
of  nature  '  is  a  metaphor  derived  from  the  laws  of  the  state,  e.  g.t 
in  Cowley's  too  flattering  reference  to  Bacon  : 

"  Whom  a  wise  king  and  Nature  chose 
Lord-Chancellor  of  both  their  laws."  l 

The  phrase  '  laws  of  nature  '  is  apt  to  carry  with  it  a  misleading 
connotation  of  command,  and  obedience,  and  possible  disobedi- 
ence. But  the  original  conception  of  civil  laws  was  not  that  of 
commands  made  by  man,  but  of  immemorial  custom.  '  Law  '  was 
thought  of  as  the  fixed  or  unchanging,  declared,  but  not  made 
by  the  sovereign.2  Doubtless  the  Stoic  conception  of  \he  Jus 
naturale  or  Lex  nature?  helped  the  adaptation  of  the  term  '  law  ' 
to  express  the  abstract  conceptions,  or  formes  (as  Bacon  calls 
them),  or  formula,  by  means  of  which  the  phenomena  of  nature 
become  intelligible. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  psychical  order,  we  find  the  proper  sphere 
of  final  and  of  efficient  causes.  In  an  actual  conscious  experience 
we  are  aware  of  ourselves  as  striving  for  ends  and  as  initiating 
events  in  such  a  sense  that  we  are  held  responsible  for  them. 

1  And  so  Mr.  Ward  speaks  strangely  of  the  "  inception  "  of  a  law  of  nature,  mean- 
ing its  formulation  as  a  scientific  hypothesis  (II,  p.  220). 

2  Vide  Clark's  Practical  Jurisprudence;    Maine's  Early  History  of  Institutions. 
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Here  we  are  in  the  region  of  what  is  strictly  individual  and  con- 
crete. If  psychology  be  the  science  that  deals  directly  with  what 
I  have  called  a  and  hypothetically  with  ft  and  7-,  then  we  may  ac- 
cept Mr.  Ward's  view  that  ''psychology  never  transcends  the 
limits  of  the  individual."  I  find  it,  however,  rather  difficult  to 
understand  the  account  given  of  the  province  of  psychology  in 
Mr.  Ward's  treatise,  which  has  done  so  much  to  reform  the  con- 
ceptions of  English  psychology,  but  which  still  remains  buried  in 
the  inconvenient  columns  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Psy- 
chology hovers  bat-like  between  the  sciences  which  deal  con- 
ceptually with  some  more  or  less  abstract  aspect  of  the  universe 
and  some  ideal  philosophy  of  mind  which  should  deal  with  what 
is  perfectly  concrete  and  individual  and  yet  take  up  into  itself  all 
the  scattered  lights  of  the  various  abstract  and  partial  sciences. 
What  I  call  a,  as  it  really  exists,  i.  e.,  as  the  actual  conscious  ex- 
perience of  some  individual  ego,  contains  in  it  all  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  so 
far  as  they  are  known  to  that  ego  ;  they  are  abstractions  except  so 
far  as  they  exist  for  some  mind,  and  of  course  they  are  also  ab- 
stractions as  apart  from  the  totality  or  organic  unity  of  a. 
But  a  strict  account  of  a  so  far  as  possible  would  be  a  complete 
autobiography,  not  a  '  spiritual  autobiography  '  or  '  confession  ' 
only  (for  such  accounts  of  the  '  inner  life '  as  a  rule  imply  ab- 
straction from  a  great  part  of  experience).  A  science  dealing 
with  a  must  generalize  and  empty  it  till  it  becomes  the  possible 
common  or  average  experience  of  any  human  ego,  and  that  too 
only  in  its  aspect  as  existing  for  consciousness,  or  for  sub-con- 
scious feeling  (if  such  an  expression  may  be  tolerated),  in  abstrac- 
tion from  its  contents.  And  as  such  a  science  psychology  is 
usually  treated.  The  psychologist,  in  his  endeavour  to  make  his 
pursuit  like  the  sciences  of  nature,  is  obliged,  like  those  occupied 
with  these  other  sciences,  to  deal  with  abstractions  :  and  it  seems 
to  me  only  a  matter  of  degree  (though  that  does  not  make  it 
unimportant)  whether  we  start  with  the  extreme  abstraction  of 
'  sensations  '  or  '  simple  ideas  '  (in  Locke's  sense),  or  with  what 
Kant  calls  the  "  manifold  of  sense  "  or  whether,  like  Mr.  Ward, 
we  start  with  the  "  presentation  continuum"  as  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  average  normal  mind  and  considered  simply 
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in  its  presentative  aspect.  In  considering  the  contents  of  con- 
sciousness purely  as  contents  of  consciousness  we  are  abstracting 
from  the  actual  or  real  experiertce  of  any  individual  ;  and  in  treat- 
ing of  the  average  or  normal  individual  mind  we  have  abstracted 
from  the  real  individual.  l 

But  if  psychology  be  a  science  we  must,  as  in  the  other 
sciences,  look  for  material  and  formal  causes.  Efficient  and  final 
causes  belong  more  properly  to  practical  life,  and  to  philosophy. 
In  psychology  as  a  science,  even  in  any  psychological  dissection 
of  one's  self,  the  self  must  be  treated  as  an  object,  a  quasi- 
thing,  analyzable  into  various  factors.  The  modifications  of 
consciousness  must  be  treated  as  events  that  happen  and  have 
to  be  explained  by  reference  to  antecedent  events.  We  ab- 
stract from  the  individuality  of  the  ego  and  look  for  the  antece- 
dent conditions  of  ideas,  feelings,  and  volitions  as  the  '  causes ' 
of  them  (i.  e.y  material  causes)  in  precisely  the  same  sense  in 
which  we  find  causes  in  nature  :  and  we  seek  to  formulate  psy- 
chological '  laws,'  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  in  nature,  i.  e., 
they  are  statements  of  what  under  certain  conditions  must  neces- 
sarily happen.  All  laws  of  nature  are  true  universal  propositions, 
abstract,  and  best  formulated  as  hypotheticals.  At  the  psycho- 
logical point  of  view  there  is  no  escape  from  necessity.  In  spite 
of  the  clear  statements  of  Huxley  to  which  he  refers,  Mr.  Ward 
appears  to  confuse  necessity  in  this  logical  sense  (If  S,  then 
P)  with  fate.  Fate  implies  the  very  opposite  of  such  logical 
necessity  of  connexion.  The  oracle  utters  a  strictly  categorical 
proposition,  e.  g.y  "  whatever  CEdipus  does,  he  will  murder 

1  Mr.  Ward  distinguishes  (i)  life  as  it  is  for  the  living  individual  (the  one  real 
experience  for  each,  viz.,  his  own  experience)  from  (2)  life  as  it  is  for  the  so-called 
biologist,  the  interaction  of  organism  and  environment,  "  -where  both  organism  and 
environment  are  objects  for  a  distinct  observer,"  by  calling  ( i)  /3<of  and  (2)  £GJ;;  (II, 
p.  Ill);  and  on  p.  158  he  accordingly  speaks  of  "  subjective  or  biotic  time  "  as  dis- 
tinct from  "  trans-subjective  or  common  time  "  or  the  still  more  abstract  "absolute 
time."  The  distinction  would  be  convenient,  but  these  Greek  words  are  ill -adapted  to 
express  it.  B/of  means  a  man's  career  or  his  livelihood  (as  we  speak  of  a  clergyman's 
'living').  'Biography'  is  quite  correctly  formed.  'Biology'  is  indefensible, 
except  on  the  ground  that  zoology  was  already  appropriated  and  that  ftiog  is  some- 
times used=  Cw?;.  But  Mr.  Ward's  use  seems  quite  without  warrant ;  a  man's  /3<of 
may  be  an  object  for  distinct  observers.  Aristotle's  distinction  between  ^VXTJ  and  ^i] 
comes  nearer  to  what  Mr.  Ward  requires. 
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his  father."  The  scientific  psychological  necessitarian  only  says: 
"  If  you  go  on  in  that  way,  you  will  end  by  murdering 
your  father,"  and  that  might  prove  a  very  useful  warning,  if  the 
youth's  character  were  not  too  diseased  a  plant  to  benefit  by 
healthy  air.  It  is  only  because  of  this  causal  (i.  e.t  material 
causal)  connexion  between  feelings  and  volitions  that  laws  with 
penalties  attached  to  them  are  of  any  use — they  supply  motives 
to  those  who  need  them.  Mr.  Ward  seems  to  regard  "  unpredict- 
able behaviour  "  as  evidence  of  freedom  in  the  sense  of  non-con- 
formity to  scientific  law  (II,  p.  70).  "  Here  I  pick  up  a  stone 
and  call  it  dead :  I  toss  it  from  my  hand  and  can  describe  the 
path  it  will  take.  There  I  pick  up  a  bird  :  I  can  toss  that  from 
my  hand  too,  but  cannot  foretell  its  course  through  the  air" 
(II,  p.  85).  If  you  are  a  skillful  stone-thrower  you  may  predict 
the  path  the  stone  will  take,  more  or  less,  because  the  free  air  is 
for  the  stone  a  very  simple  environment,  but  for  the  bird,  who  can 
see  trees  and  insects  and  kindred  birds  and  human  foes,  it  is  a  very 
complex  environment.  Throw  an  irregularly  shaped  stone  down 
a  rocky  mountain  side,  and  you  may  find  it  more  difficult  to  pre- 
dict its  path  than  to  predict  the  path  of  a  lark  let  out  of  a  cage, 
or  of  a  staunch  partisan  when  a  division  is  taken  in  Parliament. 
It  is  not  the  difficulty  of  predicting  man's  conduct  which  is  the 
basis  of  his  responsibility,  but  the  fact  of  consciousness,  which 
is  apt  to  be  ignored  in  the  purely  materialistic  explanations  of  the 
sciences  of  nature,  and  the  possibility  of  ideas  and  ideal  ends  enter- 
ing among  the' motives  of  conduct.  As  events,  ideas  have  of  course 
their  history  in  time ;  but  as  ends  they  are  more  than  events. 
The  '  unpredictable  behaviour '  of  a  bird  or  of  a  man  is  a  proof 
of  complexity  ;  it  is  in  itself  no  proof  of  freedom,  in  any  sense  in 
which  that  differentiates  man  from  lower  beings.  It  is  no  neces- 
sary counterpart  of  legal  or  moral  responsibility.  As  Mr.  Brad- 
ley has  so  ingeniously  put  it,  we  do  not  make  man  "  account- 
able "  by  making  him  "  unaccountable."  The  freedom  which  is 
the  prerequisite  of  responsibility  is,  as  Aristotle  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  hold,  the  absence  of  external  compulsion,  the  origination 
of  actions  in  a  man's  own  purposes,  i.  <?.,  in  ideas  of  ends  supple- 
mented by  the  desire  to  attain  them.  For  the  purposes  of  his- 
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torical  or  biographical  explanation  we  often  think  and  speak  of 
motives  as  if  they  were  causes  external  to  the  person  who  acts, 
and  much  the  same  for  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  we  are  apt  to  for- 
get that  they  are  only  real  in  their  inner  and  strictly  individual 
aspect.  We  talk,  for  instance,  of  a  man  being  '  impelled  '  by  am- 
bition ;  and  then  it  is  only  too  easy  to  picture  the  impelling  force 
as  if  it  were  something  external  and  separate  from  the  self.  The 
determinism  which  is  inconsistent  with  moral  responsibility  is  a 
determinism  that  has  fallen  a  victim  to  convenient  mechanical 
imagery.  In  his  article  on  "  Psychology  "  Mr.  Ward  says  ex- 
plicitly, that  the  presumption  is  against  the  indeterminist  position, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  work  before  us  (II,  p.  281)  he  brings 
in  the  higher  ethical  conception  of  freedom.  Real  freedom  con- 
sists in  conformity  to  what  ought  to  be.  "  For  God,  whom  we 
conceive  as  essentially  perfect,  this  conformity  is  complete  ;  for  us  it 
remains  an  ideal."  But  just  before  he  has  spoken  of"  contingency" 
coming  in  history,  "into  the  very  heart  of  things  "  (p.  280),  though 
he  adds  "the  contingency  is  not  that  of  chance,  but  that  of  free- 
dom." This  very  scholastic  distinction  between  two  kinds  of  con- 
tingency is  not  further  explained.  The  assertion  of  contingency 
"in  the  very  heart  of  things"  seems  to  imply  a  real  absolute 
contingency,  and  not  merely  a  name  for  our  ignorance  where  the 
causes  are  very  complex  :  and  such  an  assertion  comes  strangely 
on  a  page  which  is  headed  "Spiritualistic  Monism."  Conting- 
ency and  freedom  of  will,  in  a  sense  inconsistent  with  the  logical 
necessity  of  those  laws  of  nature  which  are  Plato's  "  ideas  "  or,  as 
Kepler  called  them,  the  "  thoughts  of  God,"  prepare  us  to  expect 
a  system  of  pluralism,  like  that  which  Professor  W.  James  seems 
to  favour.  The  clever  work  of  Mr.  Lutoslawski,  called  Seelen- 
macht,  is  a  logical  working  out  of  the  atheistical  and  anarchical 
tendencies  of  the  dogmas  of  absolute  individual  immortality,  and  of 
free  will  in  the  sense  of  '  every  man  a  first  cause.'  It  is  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  universe  in  the  light  of  the  Polish  liberum 
veto.  A  God  who  is  only  one  among  other  first  causes  and  in- 
dependent substances  is  at  the  most  primus  inter  pares  ;  and  the 
universe  in  which  these  substances  exist  is  either  a  universe  of 
chance  (as  in  Democritean  atomism),  or  is  pervaded  by  some  spir- 
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itual  principle  supreme  over  this  limited  Deity.  But  Mr.  Ward 
does  not  hint  at  any  such  pluralist  conclusions.  Whereas,  under 
the  guidance  of  Lotze,  to  whom  he  refers  affectionately  as  his  old 
teacher,  Mr.  Ward  admitted  the  possibility  of  innumerable  begin- 
nings in  the  universe,  under  the  safer  guidance  of  a  greater  than 
Lotze,  on  the  last  page  but  one  he  deprives  contingency  of  its  ab- 
solute reality.  He  quotes  the  passage  in  which  Leibniz  says 
"  Just  as  surd  ratios  .  .  .  lead  to  an  interminable  series,  so  con- 
tingent truths  involve  an  analysis  that  is  infinite,  and  possible  to 
God  alone."  The  contingent,  after  all,  then,  is  but  a  name  for 
our  ignorance  and  not  for  an  irrational  factor  in  the  universe  ; 
and  so  at  the  very  last  we  reach  monism,  but  surely  at  some 
sacrifice  of  consistency. 

"  Either  the  universe/'  says  Mr.  Ward,  "  is  mechanical  or  it 
is  teleological  ;  it  is  not  likely  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  two"  (II, 
p.  63).  May  not  the  universe  be  both  at  once,  through  and 
through  mechanical  when  regarded  in  its  material  or  spatial  as- 
pect, teleological  when  regarded  in  its  spiritual  aspect,  when  that 
aspect  is  not  being  treated  abstractly  for  the  purposes  of  a  quasi- 
natural  science  of  psychology,  but  as  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
process,  a  meaning  such  as  we  have  in  our  consciousness  of  the 
ends  and  significance  of  some  part  of  pur  own  activities  of  thought 
and  deed  ?  If  epistemology  shows  us  that  nothing  can  ever  be 
known  to  us  as  having  any  actual  existence  save  as  an  object  for 
thought,  it  then  becomes  a  reasonable  philosophical  faith,  though 
it  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  possible  knowledge,  to  suppose  that 
the  ultimate  reality  of  all  things  animate  and  inanimate  is  their 
meaning  for  the  one  mind  which  is  the  universe  in  its  inner  as- 
pect. This  conclusion,  though  drawn  from  some  of  the  premises 
that  Mr.  Ward  questions,  is  not,  I  think,  very  different  from  his 
own  :  it  may  be  called  a  spiritualistic  monism,  but  it  is  not  with- 
out a  dualist  and  not  without  an  agnostic  element. 

IV. 

The  fourth  part  of  Mr.  Ward's  book,  entitled  "  The  Refutation 
of  Dualism,"  is  the  portion  of  the  work  which  seems  to  me  most 
difficult  to  discuss  briefly.  I  have  already  made  a  good  many 
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references  to  it  incidentally,  but  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that, 
after  more  than  one  reading,  I  have  understood  it  correctly.  I 
should  describe  it  roughly  as  a  translation  of  Kant's  theory  of 
knowledge  from  a  logical  analysis  into  an  historical  account  of 
concrete  individual  experience  and  of  common  or  "  trans-subjec- 
tive" experience  (i.  e.t  the  ' experience'  of  ordinary  language,  of 
common  sense,  and  of  the  sciences  of  nature) — the  dualist  ten- 
dencies of  Kant  being  corrected  by  a  clearer  recognition  of  the 
abstractness  of  either  the  subjective  or  the  objective  elements  of 
experience  when  taken  by  themselves.  In  this  last  matter  Mr. 
Ward  rightly  acknowledges  the  great  debt  of  philosophy  to  Fer- 
rier.  As  to  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  '  translation '  of 
Kant,  this  produces  a  sounder  psychology  of  cognition  than  the 
old  empirical  psychologists  ever  attained,  but  it  seems  to  me  (as 
I  have  already  indicated)  to  leave  untouched  Kant's  main  prob- 
lem about  certainty  in  knowledge ;  for  that  problem  is  logical 
and  not  psychological. 

I  do  not  clearly  see  how  Mr.  Ward  gets  over  the  new  dualism 
which  he  substitutes  for  the  old — the  dualism  between  (i)  "ex- 
perience, the  living  experience,  of  a  given  individual,  filled  with 
concrete  events  and  shaped  from  first  to  last  by  the  paramount 
end  of  self-conservation  and  self-realization  ;  "  and  (2)  "  Experi- 
ence with  a  capital  E,  the  common  empirical  knowledge  of  the 
race,  the  result  entirely  of  inters ubjective  intercourse,  systema- 
tized and  formulated  by  means  of  abstract  conceptions"  (II,  pp. 
152,  153).  The  latter  of  these  he  calls  an  "  extension  "  of  the 
former ;  but  he  also  speaks  of  it  as  conceptual  and  abstracted 
from  the  former,  e.  g.,  conceptual  space  is  said  to  be  derived  by 
abstraction  from  the  concrete  experience  of  activity.  Now  can 
the  abstract  be  regarded  as  an  "extension"  of  the  concrete? 
And  is  any  experience,  such  as  grown-up  human  beings  have, 
possible  at  all  without  a  conceptual  element  in  its  perceptions, 
however  dimly  apprehended  as  conceptual  ?  The  truth  is  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  wholly  individual  experience,  beyond  mere 
uninterpreted  feeling  and  blind  willing.  It  is  human  society 
("  trans-subjective  intercourse "),  with  its  accumulated  stock  of 
concepts,  that  makes  our  experience  a  more  or  less  organic  sys- 
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tern.  The  psychologists  with  their  individualistic  standpoint  are, 
I  think,  responsible  for  much  more  confusion  than  even  Mr. 
Ward  admits.  It  takes  more  than  one  man  to  know  anything,  or 
to  have  an  ideal  end  for  volition. 

Mr.  Ward,  indeed,  considers  he  has  refuted  dualism  ;  but  I  fail 
to  see  how  he  has  got  over  the  gap  he  himself  has  made  between 
"  living  experience  "  and  conceptual  experience.  He  cites  with 
approval  but  with  an  interpolated  qualification  a  passage  from 
Mr.  E.  Caird's  Kant :  "To  say  that  we  know  nothing  purely  a 
priori,  but  only  gradually  come  to  know  the  world  as  it  reveals 
itself  to  us,  is  another  way  of  describing  the  same  fact,  which  is  ex- 
pressed when  we  say  that  our  conscious  life  is  the  realization  in 
us  [the  gradual,  progressive  realization — I  take  it]  of  a  perfect 
intelligence."  Mr.  Ward  continues  :  "  We  may  conclude  then 
that  the  subject  of  universal  experience  is  one  and  continuous 
,  with  the  subject  of  individual  experience"  (II,  p.  196).  How 
{  much  is  implied  in  the  words  "  one  and  continuous  "?  And  may 
we  identify  Mr.  Ward's  "  subject  of  universal  experience  "  with  a 
"perfect  intelligence,"  or  is  the  '•'  subject  of  universal  experience  " 
only  Kant's  very  abstract  Bewusstsein  uberhaupt  ?  How  may 
it  be  compared  with  the  intellectus  agens  of  Aristotle  and  Aver- 
roes  ?  How  with  Green's  "  Eternal  Self-consciousness  "?  To 
these  questions  Mr.  Ward  has  given  no  easily  deciphered  answer. 
He  has  refuted  the  '  common  sense '  dualism  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter; but  I  think  the  pluralist  is  more  likely  to  accept  his  argu- 
ments than  the  monist,  and  pluralism  has  not  (except  in  one 
quotation  from  Leibniz)  been  excluded.  If  the  objects  of  scien- 
tific thought  are  merely  abstractions  derived  from  individual  ex- 
perience, and  liable  to  all  the  uncertainty  of  their  source,  must 
not  the  subject  of  universal  experience  be  also  a  mere  abstraction 
from  the  real  concrete  individual  subjects  ?  "  Materialism  aban- 
doned and  dualism  found  untenable,"  Mr.  Ward  seems  too  rashly 
to  have  assumed  that  on  his  premises  "a  spiritualistic  monism 
remains  the  one  stable  position."  As  in  Lotze  and  in  Leibniz, 
there  seems  a  wavering  between  monism  and  pluralism,  and  plu- 
ralism, without  being  named,  seems  on  the  whole  the  easier  con- 
clusion from  Mr.  Ward's  arguments. 
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"Thought  gives  us  only  science  not  existence."  "  Reality  (in 
experience)  is  richer  than  thought."  These  are  Mr.  Ward's  re- 
curring protests.  But  if  reality  be  richer  than  all  thought,  how 
can  we  escape  dualism,  and  how  reach  a  spiritualistic  monism  ? 
In  almost  the  last  words  of  his  lectures  Mr.  Ward  seems  to  me 
to  withdraw  his  disparagement  of  thought  and  of  "  that  necessity 
which  is  the  boast  of  science."  "  These  necessary  truths,"  he  says, 
"  we  have  seen  are,  as  Leibniz  rightly  called  them,  truths  of  rea- 
son. They  originate  in  the  subject  of  experience,  not  in  the  object, 
If  the  objects  conform  to  them,  then  all  experience  is  rational  : 
our  reason  is  confronted  and  determined  by  universal  reason.  Such 
is  the  world  of  spiritualistic  monism,  and  to  this  world,  as  I  have 
tried  to  show,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism  eventually  lead  us  in 
spite  of  themselves."  The  position  of  idealism  could  not  be  put 
better  than  in  the  words  I  have  italicized  ;  but  I  cannot  see  how 
Mr.  Ward's  arguments  lead  to  this  result. 

D.  G.  RITCHIE. 


THE   ASSOCIATIONAL   CONCEPTION   OF 
EXPERIENCE. 

theory  of  a  philosophical  school  is  a  matter  of  develop- 
-*-  ment.  It  is  not  determined  by  the  tenets  of  any  philosopher 
in  particular,  or  by  the  average  belief  of  the  school,  but  by  the 
direction  in  which  the  standpoint  represented  by  the  school  tends 
on  the  whole  to  develop.  It  is  what  the  school  is  trying  to  ex- 
press rather  than  what  it  actually  succeeds  in  uttering.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  more  truly  represented  by  the  latest  disciple  than  by 
the  founder  himself.  But  the  theory  of  a  philosophical  school  is 
also  determined  by  that  of  the  opposite  school.  Its  development 
takes  place  not  alone,  but  always  coordinately  with  that  of  its 
antithesis.  The  interaction  between  the  two  schools  resembles 
that  between  two  contestants  in  a  game  of  chess.  Each  is  devel- 
oping his  own  game,  but  at  the  same  time  modifying  it  to  meet 
the  moves  of  his  antagonist.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  associa- 
tional  school  has  been  successively  opposed  to  the  theory  of  in- 
nate ideas,  to  the  theory  of  a  priori  forms  of  thought,  and  now  to  the 
theory  of  apperception.  These  three  theories  represent  in  them- 
selves a  consistent  line  of  development.  The  latest  of  them,  the 
theory  of  apperception,  under  which  I  include  not  merely  the 
Wundtian  formulation,  but  the  general  tendency  represented  by 
James,  and  most  distinctively  by  Stout,  is  the  outcome  of  the  re- 
cently discovered  factor  of  '  attention.'  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
move  of  the  apperceptionists  has  not  yet  been  fully  met  by  the 
associational  writers  ;  and  that  the  bearing  of  the  factor  of  atten- 
tion upon  the  formulation  of  associational  theory  has  still  to  be 
satisfactorily  emphasized.  The  attempt  to  do  this  will  constitute 
my  excuse  for  the  present  paper.  I  shall  try  to  show  (i)  that 
the  theory  of  association  is  a  purely  physiological  theory  (which 
perhaps  is  not  extensively  disputed),  but  more  particularly  (2) 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  called  the  '  experience  theory '  in  any 
but  a  peculiar  and  restricted  use  of  the  term  '  experience.' 

It  will  be  clearer,  though  more  tedious,  to  begin  with  first  princi- 
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pies.  The  problem  which  the  associational  theory  aims  to  solve, 
has  probably  never  been  better  or  more  compactly  expressed 
than  in  Kant's  question  :  How  are  a  priori  judgments  possible? 
How  can  an  astronomer  correctly  predict  the  date  of  an  eclipse  ? 
How  does  he  come  to  know  anything  more  than  the  particular 
details  of  his  past  experience  ?  In  such  a  case  the  plain  man  is  likely 
to  answer  :  '  By  the  exercise  of  his  reason/  This  is  substan- 
tially the  answer  of  the  apperceptionists  (using  this  term  to 
include  all  the  opponents  of  associationism),  who  have  accounted 
for  the  possibility  of  a  priori  judgments  by  reference  to  innate 
ideas,  to  a  priori  forms  of  thought,  and  now  to  subjective  mental 
activity.  The  associationist  refers  it  always  to  experience.  Ele- 
ments that  have  coexisted  tend  to  cohere  (Bradley).  Relations  once 
set  up  tend  to  persist  (Titchener).  Associationists  differ  among 
themselves  as  to  the  nature  of  those  relations,  and  hence  as  to  the 
laws  governing  the  formation  of  mental  compounds,  also  as  to  the 
definition  of  the  elements.  It  seems  safe  to  assert,  however,  that 
the  law  or  laws  of  association,  however  described,  are  universally 
intended  to  represent  the  tendencies  inherent  in  the  elements 
themselves,  without  reference  to  any  additional  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  minds  in  which  they  are  contained,  these  minds  being 
regarded  merely  as  compounds  formed  by  the  action  of  the  laws 
inherent  in  the  elements.1  What  a  particular  element  of  experi- 
ence will  in  a  given  case  call  up,  is,  of  course,  conditioned  by 
contact  with  the  compounds  already  formed,  that  is,  with  the 
mental  organization  due  to  the  former  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  ancestors,  just  as  the  motions  of  satellites  are  con- 
ditioned by  the  presence  of  the  planets  ;  but,  just  as  comets  and 
satellites  are  both  formed  of  similar  elements,  governed  by  the 
same  law,  so  are  hereditary  mental  structure  and  acquired  experi- 
ence governed  by  the  one  law  controlling  the  action  of  mental 
elements.  The  laws  of  association  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  elements  of  experience  as  the  laws  of  physics  to  its  atoms, 
or  the  laws  of  chemistry  to  its  elements.  The  result  depends 

1  Titchener,  if  he  is  to  be  called  an  associationist,  would  probably  not  be  repre- 
sented by  this  statement,  but  he  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  conception  of  a  mental 
activity  operating  upon  the  elements  ab  extra. 
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wholly  upon  the  original  relation  of  the  data.     The  relations  in 
experience  are  repeated  by  the  relations  in  thought. 

The  fundamental  assumption,  then,  of  all  associational  theory 
is  the  conception  of  a  fixed  order  of  experience.  This  is  the 
ultimate  and  indisputable  fact  upon  which  the  formulation  of  the 
theory  is  based.  Its  whole  meaning  rests,  therefore,  upon  the  in- 
terpretation to  be  given  to  the  term  'experience.'  What  modifi- 
cation does  this  term  undergo  in  the  light  of  recent  psychological 
development  ?  This  is  the  question  that  will  occupy  us  here.  We 
shall  approach  the  question  through  a  comparison  of  the  associa- 
tional and  apperceptional  theories  as  applied  to  the  conceptions 
of  space  and  cause. 

Let  us  confine  our  attention,  in  the  examination  of  the  space- 
conception,  to  the  question  of  the  third  dimension,  and  assuming 
that  no  explanation  is  required  as  to  why  things  are  seen  outside 
of  each  other,  that  is,  side  by  side,  let  us  ask  how  one  comes  to 
infer  a  front  and  back  from  data  that  appear  merely  side  by  side. 
The  associationist  explains  the  third  dimension  by  reference  to 
concomitant  variations  between  the  data.  For  example,  as  an 
object  recedes  it  (i)  grows  smaller,  and  (2)  becomes  less  distinct  in 
outline  and  color.  This  is  accompanied  by  (3)  greater  accom- 
modation of  the  lens,  and  (4)  less  convergence.  These  are  merely 
some  of  the  more  important  optical  elements,  and  to  them 
must  be  added  (5)  the  extent  and  direction  of  movement  neces- 
sary (6)  to  touch  the  receding  object.  Now,  according  to  the 
associationist,  a  given  complex  of  optical  conditions  has  been 
observed  to  accompany  a  given  tactile-motor  complex.  A  specific 
value  of  the  one  corresponds  to  a  specific  value  of  the  other.  The 
third  dimension  is  due,  then,  to  a  practical  infinitude  of  observed 
correspondences  between  the  two  scales. 

With  regard  to  the  cause-conception,  the  associationist  under- 
takes to  explain  how  we  derive  the  conception  of  invariable  and 
necessary  succession  from  mere  succession,  a  propter  hoc  from  a 
mere  post  hoc.  The  general  answer  is  simple  :  the  law  of  cause 
copies  the  relations  observed  in  experience.  Iron  sinks,  wood 
floats,  fire  burns,  etc.  The  frequency  and  the  invariability  of 
these  observed  successions  have  produced  the  conception  of 
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invariable  and  necessary  relations.  But,  of  course,  all  causal 
sequences  are  not  of  this  invariable  and  obvious  kind.  The 
cause  sometimes  antedates  the  effect  by  a  long  period,  as  in  the 
case  of  seed  and  plant.  Nor  are  all  invariable  sequences  directly 
causal,  since,  e.  g.,  the  lightning  is  not  ordinarily  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  thunder ;  and  we  tend  to  regard  certain  sequences 
as  essentially  causal  while  rejecting  others  as  irrelevant,  e.  g., 
the  succession  of  colors  in  the  ripening  of  fruit.  If  the  striking 
of  the  clock  is  followed  by  a  noise  on  the  street,  and  this  in  turn 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  bright  sunlight,  the  events  though 
successive  are  not  related  causally.  How  then  do  we  come  to 
differentiate  the  distinctly  causal  sequence  ?  The  associationist 
refers  still  to  the  invariability  observed  in  experience.  But  it  is 
the  invariability  observed  in  a  broader  view.  A  city -bred  child 
might  readily  believe  that  the  florist  makes  the  flowers  he  sells, 
but  wider  experience  shows  him  that  flowers  invariably  come 
from  seeds  planted  in  the  ground.  Greater  breadth  of  experience 
tends  therefore  to  bring  out  for  each  sense-impression  its  appro- 
riate  and  invariable  antecedent  and  consequent ;  and  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  experience  as  a  whole  is  to  bring  about  the  habit 
of  thought  which  expresses  itself  in  the  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
the  causal  sequence. 

So  much  for  a  statement  of  the  associational  position.  Can  we 
now  discover  in  experience  the  fixed  order  which  the  theory  de- 
mands ?  Recurring  first  to  the  space-elements,  if  we  limit  our 
enumeration  of  elements  to  those  consistent  with  a  space-order,  it 
is  of  course  obvious,  because  tautologous,  that  the  space-order 
merely  repeats  the  order  of  experience.  But  there  are  other  con- 
ditions to  be  taken  into  account,  among  which  the  following  are 
prominent  examples,  (i)  The  space  of  experience  is  not  a  broad 
expanse  of  clear  vision,  since  only  those  points  are  clearly  seen  for 
which  the  eye  is  directly  accommodated.  (2)  Nor  are  the  several 
colors  seen  with  equal  distinctness  in  all  parts  of  the  field,  since 
the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina  are  relatively  insensible  to 
differences  of  hue.  (3)  Nor  do  all  the  hues  from  approximately 
the  same  point  in  a  plane  appear  with  equal  distinctness,  since  the 
different  hues  are  differently  refracted  by  the  media  of  the  eye. 
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(4)  Nor  do  I,  after  removing  my  eyes  from  an  object,  cease  to  see 
it,  since  the  image  still  exists  in  complementary  colors.  (5)  Nor 
does  the  blind-spot  admit  of  experience  of  completely  filled  space. 
(6)  And,  finally,  I  may  mention  the  numerous  small  objects  within 
the  eye  whose  shadows,  cast  "upon  the  retina,  appear  when  one 
looks  at  a  clear  sky.  This  list  might  be  extended.  If  we  add 
these  elements  to  those  commonly  included  in  space-experience, 
the  last  semblance  of  order  is  destroyed.  The  space-order  is  now 
like  the  angel  which  Michael  Angelo  saw  in  the  block  of  marble. 
If  not  isolated  from  contiguous  elements,  it  does  not  exist.  There 
is  no  order  in  space-experience  except  as  we  ignore  the  disorderly 
elements. 

There  may  be  some  objection  to  including  the  additions  made 
here  to  the  space-elements  under  the  head  of '  experience.'  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that  they  form  no  part  of  the  experience  of  the  or- 
dinary man,  and  first  appear  only  after  some  training  in  experi- 
mental psychology  or  optics.  In  this  respect,  however,  they  do 
not  differ  from  the  elements  of  space-experience  commonly  rec- 
ognized. Bain1  tells  us  that  we  observe  the  object  to  grow 
smaller  as  it  recedes,  that  we  notice  the  correspondence  in  the 
images  of  the  two  eyes  as  well  as  the  fact  and  direction  of  con- 
vergence. But  surely  no  one  whose  mind  is  still  unbiased  by 
the  study  of  physiological  optics  ever,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, sees  a  man  grow  smaller  as  he  walks  away.  The  sides  of 
the  streets  do  not  ordinarily  converge  in  the  distance.  Nor  are 
we  ordinarily  aware  of  the  difference  of  the  images  in  the  two  eyes. 
We  may  be  to  some  extent  conscious  of  the  movements  of  the 
eyes,  but  certainly  not  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  use  them  for 
purposes  of  measurement ;  for  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  absence  of 
such  knowledge  which  produces  the  after-images  of  motion.  Any 
of  these  elements  may,  however,  be  perceived  under  unusual  con- 
ditions. Men  may  look  like  pygmies  when  seen  from  a  high 
tower,  parallel  lines  converge  when  we  watch  the  tracks  from  the 
rear  of  a  moving  train.  But  so  incapable  is  the  plain  man  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  determining  the  size  of  the  visual  angle,  that 
to  represent  it  on  paper,  that  is,  to  draw  the  object  in  perspective, 

1  Senses  and  Intellect,  p.  368. 
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he  needs  a  course  of  special  training.  The  orderly  and  disorderly 
elements  of  space-experience  are  therefore  alike ;  neither  kind  is 
ordinarily  a  part  of  experience,  but  both  will  appear  under  proper 
conditions  of  training  and  practice. 

A  similar  argument  applies  to  the  conception  of  cause.  Upon 
closer  inspection  of  experience  we  do  not  find  the  invariable  se- 
quences upon  which  the  associationist's  argument  rests.  Take,  for 
example,  the  law  of  falling  bodies.  According  to  this  law  a  body, 
free  to  fall,  falls  at  a  fixed  rate  of  acceleration  in  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ground.  But,  to  begin  with,  not  all  bodies  fall 
that  are  free  to  fall.  Nor  when  they  do  fall  do  they  necessarily 
or  even  generally  fall  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  ground. 
This  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  force  of  the 
wind,  and  a  number  of  other  circumstances.  As  for  the  rate  of 
fall,  apart  from  the  variations  occurring  at  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  it  varies  with  the  density  of  the  body,  and  of  the  medium, 
and,  again,  with  the  form  of  the  body,  and  the  distribution  of 
weight  in  the  parts.  Now,  since  bodies  that  fall  in  nature  are  of 
all  varieties  of  forms  and  densities,  and  fall  under  every  variety  of 
conditions,  the  facts  observed  are  far  from  showing  any  uniform- 
ity of  behavior.  What  we  mean  then  by  the  law  of  falling  bod- 
ies is,  not  that  they  actually  do  fall  in  the  direction  and  at  the 
rate  indicated,  but  that  they  tend  thus  to  fall,  that  is,  that  they 
obey  the  law  if  nothing  interferes.  The  causal  order  is  therefore, 
like  the  space-order,  invariable  only  when  we  cut  out  the  variable 
factors. 

The  objection  will  be  made  that  the  approximate  invariability 
in  experience  of  the  action  of  falling  bodies  can  be  easily  shown 
by  simple  laboratory  experiments.  And  this  brings  to  light  a 
conception  that  often  passes  for  that  of  '  experience.'  When  a 
plain  man  declares  that  the  presence  of  law  in  nature  is  a  fact  of 
experience,  what  he  usually  has  in  mind  is  not  nature  as  such,  but 
nature  modified  by  the  work  of  man.  He  thinks  perhaps  of  an 
electric  bell  and  of  the  invariable  ring  after  the  button  is  pressed  ; 
or  of  a  steam  engine  and  of  the  relative  accuracy  with  which  one 
can  compute  the  amount  of  coal  necessary  for  a  given  amount  of 
steam-power.  Such  phenomena,  however,  are  no  longer  pure 
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experience,  but  experience  modified  by  human  thought,  that  is,  by 
the  factor  which  the  experience-theory  sets  out  to  explain.  The 
action  of  the  electric  bell  is  indeed  relatively  invariable,  but  only 
because,  by  the  use  of  copper  wire,  carefully  insulated,  of  cells 
containing  the  proper  elements  separated  and  insulated  from  sur- 
rounding objects  by  glass,  of  carefully  polished  connections,  efc., 
we  have  isolated  all  the  factors  which  would  interfere  with 
the  invariable  result  that  we  aim  to  produce.  And  so,  too,  of  the 
steam  engine  ;  every  part  is  carefully  constructed  to  get  all  the 
power  possible  out  of  the  coal  burned.  This  is  true,  again,  of 
the  laboratory  experiment,  e.  g.,  of  falling  bodies.  Experience 
gives  us  invariable  results  because  we  have  carefully  excluded  the 
variable  factors.  The  falling  of  a  steel  ball  in  the  laboratory  is 
very  different  from,  say,  the  falling  of  a  leaf.  The  latter  may  be 
caught  up  by  the  wind  and  carried  out  of  our  sight.  Impartial 
observation  of  nature  furnishes  us  with  few  invariable  sequences. 
The  alternation  of  heat  and  cold,  of  fair  and  stormy  weather,  the 
peculiarities  of  climate,  and  the  distribution  of  fauna  and  flora, 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  from  previously  observed 
conditions. 

The  further  objection  may  be  made  that  the  more  scientific  and 
accurate  expression  of  the  causal  principle  does  not  require 
specific  facts  always  to  be  followed  by  certain  others,  but  merely 
that  each  fact  maintain  a  constant  value  in  the  system  of  which 
it  forms  a  part,  so  that  any  change  in  the  element  in  question 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  rest  of 
the  system  as  a  whole.  This  is  expressed  by  the  physicist  in  the 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  To  fix  its  meaning  for  ourselves, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  speed  of  a  railway  train  varies  only  with 
the  power  of  the  locomotive  and  the  weight  of  the  train.  The 
three  elements,  speed,  power,  and  weight,  constitute  a  system  in 
which  the  parts  are  so  balanced  that  a  change  in  one  involves  a 
change  in  the  sum — or  product — of  the  other  two.  Each  of  the 
elements  may  change,  while  one,  but  not  both,  of  the  others  re- 
main the  same.  We  have  here  then  a  fixed  system  of  relations 
without,  however,  any  specific  sequences  of  facts.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  association-theory,  the  conception  of  a  balanced  sys- 
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tern,  or  of  an  invariable  quantity  of  energy,  is  the  result  of  ex- 
perience, which  never  shows  a  change  in  one  factor  of  a  system 
without  a  corresponding  change  in  the  rest  of  the  system  as  a 
whole.  But,  again,  the  claim  appears  invalid  upon  closer  inspec- 
tion. It  is  obviously  impossible  to  derive  the  conservation-law 
from  the  mere  observation  of  nature.  If  it  is  anywhere  a  fact  of 
experience  it  must  be  in  the  laboratory  where  the  system  within 
which  the  energy  is  to  remain  constant  can  be  relatively  isolated. 
But  no  system  of  things  can  be  completely  isolated.  The 
best  bit  of  physical  apparatus  ever  constructed  will  not  be 
free  from  disturbances  arising  from  external  conditions.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  railway  train  just  given  is  an  abstraction  from  actual 
conditions.  The  speed  of  the  actual  train  varies  not  merely  with 
the  conditions  given,  but  with  grade,  direction  and  force  of  wind, 
temperature,  atmospheric  pressure,  and  countless  other  details. 
If  we  are  fully  to  account  for  its  behavior  we  must  consult  the 
actions  of  the  most  distant  planet.  The  system  within  which  the 
quantity  of  energy  remains  the  same,  includes,  therefore,  nothing 
short  of  the  universe  as  a  whole.  But  this  is  what  the  law  of 
conservation  really  means — not  that  the  quantity  of  energy  re- 
mains the  same  in  any  relatively  isolated  system  of  phenomena, 
like  that  constituted  by  the  steam  engine,  but  that  it  remains  con- 
stant in  the  universe  as  a  whole.  And,  in  this  case,  it  obviously 
cannot  be  a  formulation  of  observed  experience.  The  quantity  of 
energy  is  never  observed  to  remain  constant.  There  is  always 
some  discrepancy  between  antecedent  and  consequent ;  and  con- 
stancy cannot  be  affirmed  of  anything  in  experience  except  as  we 
construct  sufficient  hypothetical  experience  to  account  for  the  dis- 
crepancy. 

This  brings  us  to  a  statement  of  the  apperception-theory. 
This  theory  declares  :  (i)  that  knowledge  begins  with  a  tendency 
to  view  the  world  as  a  harmonious  system,  and  (2)  that  it  is  the 
operation  of  this  tendency  which  brings  out  the  differences  called 
'  sensation-elements.' 

(i)  The  apperceptionist  reverses  the  associational  order  of 
things.  For  the  associationist  the  simple  mental  fact,  that  which 
furnishes  the  clew  to  the  analysis  of  mental  life,  is  the  chance 
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conjunction  of  two  otherwise  unrelated  elements,  and  nothing  is 
more  complex,  or  more  likely  to  mislead,  than  an  act  of  deliberate 
reasoning.  It  is  this  process,  however,  which  the  apperceptionist 
regards  as  simple  and  typical.  We  may,  therefore,  conveniently 
approach  our  statement  of  the  theory  with  the  examination  of  a 
case  of  reasoning.  I  quote  the  following  from  Jevons  : l 

"  Newton,  having  passed  a  ray  of  sunlight  through  a  glass 
prism  found  that  it  was  spread  out  into  a  series  of  colours  resemb- 
ling those  of  a  rainbow.  He  adopted  the  theory  that  white  light 
was  actually  composed  of  a  mixture  of  different  coloured  lights, 
which  became  separated  in  passing  through  a  prism.  He  saw 
that  if  this  were  true,  and  he  were  to  pass  an  isolated  ray  of  the 
spectrum,  for  instance,  the  yellow  ray,  through  the  second  prism, 
it  ought  not  to  be  again  broken  up  into  different  colours,  but 
should  remain  yellow  whatever  was  afterwards  done  with  it.  On 
trial  he  found  this  to  be  the  case,  and  afterwards  devised  a  suc- 
cession of  similar  confirmatory  experiments  which  verified  his 
theory  beyond  all  possible  doubt." 

This  is  offered  by  Jevons  as  an  illustration  of  his  thesis  that  rea- 
soning begins  with  a  survey  of  the  facts,  though  it  afterwards  in- 
volves the  use  of  hypothesis.  Jevons  implies  that  Newton  adopted 
the  theory  of  dispersion  because  he  had  first  observed  the  pris- 
matic colors.  But  what  led  Newton  first  to  pass  the  light  through 
the  prism,  or  why  did  he  attach  any  importance  to  the  display  of 
colors  ?  More  generally,  why  was  so  simple  a  fact  discovered  so 
late  in  the  history  of  the  race  ?  This  might  be  asked  about  every 
scientific  discovery,  for  every  law  is  after  all  simple  when  once 
fully  understood.  Evidently  the  difficulty  is  not  with  the  imme- 
diate facts.  Newton  was  not  the  first  to  notice  the  fact  of  the 
prismatic  colors.  Nature  herself  offers  numerous  cases  from 
which  the  law  of  dispersion  might  be  easily  derived.  Descartes, 
for  one,  had  already  observed  the  facts  and  nearly  reached  the 
correct  explanation ;  but,  according  to  Whewell,  he  was  misled 
by  a  false  hypothesis.  And  herein  lies  the  point  of  the  appercep- 
tional  theory.  Knowledge  depends  not  merely  upon  the  facts 
presented,  but  upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  ob- 

1  Lessons  in  Logic,  p.  259. 
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served.  The  reception  of  the  facts  is  itself  determined  by  the 
point  of  view.  If  Newton  took  the  trouble  to  procure  a  prism,  or 
even  negligently  to  observe  the  facts,  it  was  because  he  had  already 
formed  a  hypothesis  of  some  sort  which  he  wished  to  verify. 
This  was  clearly  the  case  in  the  second  experiment,  where  he 
passed  the  yellow  ray  through  a  second  prism  ;  for  here  he  had 
the  definite  expectation  that  the  light  would  not  again  be  broken 
up  into  different  colors.  And  certainly  he  had  an  end  in  view 
when  "  he  devised  a  succession  of  similar  experiments."  Now, 
according  to  the  apperception-theory,  what  was  true  of  the  later 
experiments  was  true  of  the  first.  Reasoning  begins  with  a 
theory — not  necessarily  with  an  elaborated  theory,  but,  at  least 
with  the  expectation  of  discovering  some  things  rather  than 
others.  The  theory  becomes  then  a  trial-hypothesis,  or  a  ques- 
tion put  to  experience  ;  and  experience  furnishes  the  facts  because 
we  have  first  asked  the  question. 

From  reasoning  to  sense-perception  is  a  passage  from  a  rela- 
tively experimental  to  a  relatively  established  hypothesis.  The 
distinction  is  purely  relative ;  and  this  corresponds  to  the  com- 
mon observation  that  what  is  reached  by  one  person  through  a 
process  of  reasoning  is  with  another  a  matter  of  immediate  per- 
ception. When  Newton  judged  that  white  light  was  decomposed 
by  the  prism,  his  judgment  lacked  complete  conviction  ;  for  he 
made  further  experiments  by  way  of  confirmation.  What  he 
meant  was  :  '  If  the  coloured  rays  are  elements  of  white  light,  any 
one  of  them  may  be  passed  through  another  prism  without  be- 
ing decomposed.'  And  if,  by  way  of  supposition,  the  yellow 
rays  had  been  similarly  decomposed,  he  would  doubtless  have 
been  puzzled,  but  not  seriously  alarmed.  This  is  quite  different 
from  the  attitude  of  the  person  who  says  :  1 1  see  my  keys  upon 
the  table.'  He  is  expressing  not  a  mere  hypothesis  regarding 
the  connection  of  seeing  and  grasping,  but  a  firm  conviction — a 
conviction  so  firm  that,  if  he  should  put  out  his  hand  and  touch 
nothing  at  the  spot  where  he  sees  the  keys,  the  shock  might  even 
result  in  serious  mental  disorder.  Now,  according  to  the  apper- 
ception-theory, there  are  some  hypotheses  which  are  still  on  trial, 
and  others  that  have  become  settled  points  of  view  in  the  race. 
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The  space  and  cause  conceptions  are  among  the  latter.  They 
constitute  for  the  individual  an  a  priori  standpoint  from  which 
the  process  of  sense-perception  takes  place.  They  are  presup- 
posed not  merely  in  the  deliberative  reasoning  of  mature  persons, 
but  to  some  degree  in  the  earliest  mental  activity  of  the  infant. 

The  principle  of  apperception  may  be  summed  up  in  an  ex- 
pression of  Professor  James  ( though  I  am  not  sure  how  far  he 
would  care  to  be  called  an  '  apperceptionist ')  that  it  is  the  fashion 
of  the  mind  "  to  unify  all  data  which  it  is  in  any  way  possible  to 
unify."  The  fundamental  presupposition  of  all  knowledge  is  that 
the  universe  is  a  harmonious  system.  The  character  of  the  sys- 
tem presupposed,  which  does  not  immediately  concern  us  here, 
determines  our  distinction  of  real  and  unreal,  fact  and  fiction.  We 
rarely  attempt  to  unify  the  data  in  one  act  of  -thought.  This  is 
left  for  our  more  metaphysical  moments.  Ordinarily  we  take 
the  world  piece-meal,  and  make  use  of  different  preconceptions, 
like  different  pigeon-holes — "  apperception-systems,"  as  Stout 
calls  them — for  different  data.  These  various  apperception-sys- 
tems are  in  practice  more  or  less  divergent  and  unrelated.  It  is 
far  from  being  a  sign  of  mental  weakness  that  a  man  should  re- 
gard a  given  fact  as  the  expression  of  a  Divine  Providence,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  inevitable  outcome  of  mechanical  forces, 
even  though  the  two  conceptions  seem  to  him  immediately  con- 
tradictory ;  for  he  may  still  cherish  the  belief,  as  many  do,  that 
they  are  ultimately  reconcilable.  If,  however,  he  be  firmly  con- 
vinced that  they  are  irreconcilable,  he  will  reject  the  one  while 
retaining  the  other.  For  the  basis  of  all  his  knowledge  is  the 
conviction  that  only  a  harmonious  system  of  things  can  be  ulti- 
mately real. 

(2)  Turning  now  more  particularly  to  the  elements  of  ex- 
perience, the  theory  of  apperception  claims  that,  so  far  from  be- 
ing the  original  data  in  the  mental  process,  they  are  the  later 
products  of  the  preconceptions  by  which  the  process  is  guided. 
Experience  exists  because  we  look  for  it.  It  is  what  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  what  we  are  prepared  to  receive.  That  this  is  the 
fact  in  many  cases  of  common  experience,  no  one  will  deny. 
The  captain  of  an  inward-bound  steamship  sees  land  before  any 
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of  his  passengers,  because  he  knows  where  to  look  and  what  to 
see,  while  the  passenger  may  search  in  vain  until  the  peculiarity 
of  the  shore  is  described  to  him.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
sounds  and  odors.  '  Do  you  hear  anything  or  smell  anything? ' 
may  receive  a  negative  answer,  when  '  Do  you  hear  footsteps  ?  ' 
or  '  Do  you  smell  gas  ?  '  receives  confident  affirmation.  I  know 
at  once  when  my  name  has  been  uttered  in  conversation  about 
me  though  I  have  failed  to  distinguish  anything  else.  The  same 
is  true  when  one  hears  one's  native  language  in  a  foreign  city. 
It  is  a  familiar  fact  in  the  laboratory  that  a  student  must  be 
taught  what  to  see,  e.  g.,  in  a  microscope,  before  his  results  are 
of  any  value ;  and  even  trained  observers  are  not  always  to  be 
trusted  to  see  what  is  there  if  they  have  prejudices  of  their  own. 

This  is  also  true,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  in  the  case  of  scien- 
tific experiment.  We  make  an  experiment  because  nature  of 
herself  refuses  to  work  out  our  theory.  The  facts  that  ought  to 
confirm  the  theory  are  complicated  with  disturbing  conditions, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  experiment  to  exclude  ;  and  its  con- 
firmatory value  depends  upon  the  success  of  the  exclusion.  The 
preconceptions  according  to  which  the  exclusion  is  effected  are 
expressed  in  the  nature  of  the  apparatus.  The  subsequent  phe- 
nomena are  then  the  '  results '  of  the  experiment,  because  they  are 
the  only  ones  which  the  preconceptions  of  the  experimenter 
allow  us  to  regard  as  such. 

Scientific  observation,  as  Jevons  points  out,  differs  from  scien- 
tific experiment  only  in  degree.  In  observation  we  wait  until 
nature  offers  us  the  proper  conditions,  instead  of  attempting  to 
secure  them  by  force.  And,  again,  our  facts  are  such  only  as  we 
think  we  ought  to  receive  as  such.  Thus  the  planet  Uranus  was 
discovered  only  after  an  elaborate  calculation  had  determined 
where  it  ought  to  be  seen.  The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  was 
finally  demonstrated  because  Pascal  had  a  barometer  carried 
to  the  top  of  a  mountain.  In  both  cases  the  experienced  facts 
were  the  outcome  of  preconceived  theory.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  modern  discoveries  in  disease-germs.  The  germs  have 
been  discovered  in  most  cases  as  the  result  of  investigations 
stimulated  by  the  formulation  of  the  theory.  The  theory  may 
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not  be  the  only  factor  in  producing  the  facts,  but  without  some 
form  of  theory  they  would  not  have  been  discovered. 

Now  the  apperception-theory  teaches  that  what  is  true  of  active 
attention  (so-called),  and  the  deliberative  processes  of  science,  is 
true  also  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  sense-perception.  We  may 
illustrate  again  by  reference  to  space  and  cause.  Our  usual 
space-experience  consists  simply  of  that  which  the  space-precon- 
ception renders  intelligible.  We  do  not,  for  example,  observe 
that  an  object  grows  smaller  and  fainter  when  receding,  or  that 
we  get  a  different  image  with  each  eye.  What  we  see  is  one 
object  remaining  always  of  the  same  size.  Whatever  the 
physiological  conditions  may  yield,  is  modified  to  conform  to  this 
conception  ;  and  whatever  is  irrelevant  or  opposed  to  it  does  not 
come  to  consciousness  at  all.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  con- 
sistency of  space-perception  remains  undisturbed  by  after-images, 
entoptic  appearances,  irregularities  of  the  retina,  chromatic  aber- 
ration and  the  like,  which  are  so  completely  excluded  that  only 
a  considerable  effort  will  enable  one  to  see  them  at  all.  The  pre- 
conception may  operate  to  the  extent  of  falsifying  the  data,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  pseudoscope,  where  the  only  objects  whose  relief 
is  reversed  are  those  in  which  the  reverse  relief  is  conceivable. 
A  human  face,  Professor  James  tells  us,  cannot  possibly  be  seen 
as  hollow. 

The  cause-conception  operates  in  a  similar  manner,  and  carries 
on  a  selective  function,  not  only  as  a  category  of  science,  but  as  a 
condition  of  sense-perception.  If  I  add  together  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  experience  within  my  reach,  including  all  the  objects 
that  touch  the  outside  of  my  body,  and  the  possible  feelings  from 
inside,  also  all  the  sounds,  odors,  and  sights  that  are  at  any  one 
moment  within  my  field  of  experience,  and  then  remember  that  a 
similar  complexity  occurs  at  every  moment  of  my  life,  the  result 
is  a  bewildering  confusion,  making  a  consistent  train  of  ideas  at 
first  sight  inconceivable.  That  a  consistent  train  of  ideas  exists 
is  due,  according  to  the  apperception-theory,  to  the  presupposi- 
tion of  cause  which  keeps  out  of  consciousness  all  that  tends  to 
introduce  disorder.  We  reduce  our  experience  to  the  conceiv- 
able, and  the  conceivable  is  the  order  of  cause  and  effect.  When, 
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for  example,  I  hear  footsteps  outside  my  door,  I  know  what  may 
conceivably  follow — a  knock  at  the  door,  let  us  say.  But  so  far 
as  mere  external  conditions  are  concerned,  almost  anything  may 
follow — the  noise,  say,  of  a  distant  street  car.  That  I  hear  the 
tap  on  the  door,  however  faint,  and  ignore  everything  else  is  due 
to  the  operation  of  the  conception  of  cause.  Except  for  this,  any 
object  might  be  followed  by  any  other,  and  a  consistent  train  of 
experience  would  be  impossible.  It  is  this  that  enables  the  phys- 
ician to  detect  symptoms  which  are  imperceptible  to  the  anxious 
relatives.  No  better  illustration  can  be  found  than  the  attitude  of 
the  popular  mind  toward  the  colors  which  a  modern  painter 
introduces  into  his  landscapes.  For  the  'plain  man,'  colored 
shadows  are  fantastic  and  absurd.  He  claims  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  found  in  nature — and  rightly  so,  for  according  to  his 
conception  of  the  causal  relations  of  lights  and  shadows  a  colored 
shadow  is  impossible.  But  when  he  has  once  admitted  the  op- 
posite as  a  possible  hypothesis,  he  finds  it  immediately  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  of  the  fact. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  and  tediously  upon  the  theory  of  ap- 
perception, because  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  thesis,  that  the  final 
result  of  the  apperception-theory  is  to  dispose  completely  of  the 
associational  '  order  of  experience '  in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
term.  The  theory  of  apperception  teaches  not  merely  that  an 
order,  at  first  passively  received,  is  interpreted,  or  re-interpreted, 
according  to  our  preconceptions  ;  nor  merely  that  the  preconcep- 
tions are  necessary  and  useful  instruments  for  the  discovery  of 
an  absolute  order,  but  that  they  determine  from  the  outset  in 
sense-perception  what  is  to  constitute  experience.  In  some 
manner  the  irrelevant  elements  are  discouraged  from  entering  be- 
fore they  even  show  their  faces  at  the  door ;  and  the  preconcep- 
tions thus  reign  supreme,  dictating  not  merely  what  the  facts 
shall  mean,  but  also  what  they  shall  be. 

Now  I  assume  that  associationists  would  on  the  whole  agree 
with  the  statement  of  facts  here  given,  though,  of  course,  their 
own  statement  would  be  made  in  different  terms.  In  place  of 
preconceptions  as  determining  factors  in  attention,  they  would 
speak  of  "groups  of  latent  ideas"  (Ziehen);  and  since  these  groups 
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are  themselves  the  associative  result  of  earlier  experience,  they 
would  still  hold  the  position  that  the  mental  life  is  the  outcome 
of  experience  and  of  nothing  but  experience.  The  development 
of  the  cause-conception  begins,  for  example,  with  the  perception 
of  the  more  immediate  and  obvious  causal  connections.  These 
tend  by  their  frequency  to  beget  the  habit  of  looking  for  causal 
connections,  which  results  in  the  discovery  of  those  cases  where 
cause  and  effect  are  not  in  immediate  succession.  In  this  sense 
the  associationist  admits  the  fact  of  attention  and  choice,  the  choice 
being  ultimately  determined  by  experience  itself. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  associational  theory  admits  the  fact  of 
selection,  we  may  go  on  to  inquire  in  what  sense  it  can  still  hold 
that  the  original  material  of  consciousness  consists  of  elements  of  ex- 
perience. In  answering  this  question  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  associationist's  'experience'  must  include  the  rejected  as  well 
as  the  chosen  elements  ;  for  it  is  to  unselected  experience,  acting  ac- 
cording to  laws  of  its  own  without  interference  from  any  external 
principle  that  he  attributes  the  development  of  consciousness,  and  of 
selective  attention  itself.  What  then  has  happened  to  the  re- 
jected elements  ?  Where  did  they  really  exist  ?  Not,  of  course, 
in  the  consciousness  to  which  we  attend,  since  this  is  excluded 
by  the  admission  of  selection,  Possibly,  we  might  say,  in  '  un- 
conscious '  or  '  subliminal '  consciousness.  But  this  answer  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  an  associationist,  since  no  school  has 
been  more  emphatic  in  rejecting  '  metaphysical '  hypotheses  of 
this  kind — and  in  any  case  the  change  of  venue  would  not  dispose 
of  the  problem.  For  of  what  happens  '  below  the  threshold ' 
we  can  judge  only  by  what  happens  above  ;  and  if  an  independent 
principle  of  selection  or  apperception  determines  the  conscious  life 
above  the  threshold,  it  may  just  as  well  do  the  same  below. 

I  hold  then  that  the  only  definition  which  a  consistent  associa- 
tionist can  give  to  the  term  '  experience '  is  that  of  '  sense- 
stimuli.'  When  he  claims  that  knowledge  is  the  result  of  ex- 
perience, unmodified  by  any  other  factor,  he  means  that  it  is  the 
result  of  neural  processes  set  in  action  by  physical  forces  acting 
upon  the  end-organs  of  sense  ;  and  it  is  the  sum-total  of  these  forces 
that  is  represented  by  the  mental  development.  They  may  or 
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may  not  be  accompanied  by  consciousness.  The  concomitant 
consciousness  has  in  any  case  nothing  to  do  with  the  process. 
The  sequence  causally  operative  is  the  sequence  of  events  in- 
itiated in  the  end-organs.  It  is  there,  and  there  only,  that  the 
associationist  can  find  a  fixed  order  of  experience.  Introspective 
analysis  yields  no  order,  since  it  can  never  be  extended  far 
enough  to  include  all  the  elements.  But  the  mechanical  princi- 
ple guarantees  the  brain  to  be  an  infallible  registering  apparatus. 
Every  vibration  of  any  kind  or  extent,  great  or  small,  which 
reaches  an  end-organ,  must,  by  the  very  conception  of  natural 
law,  have  its  effect  upon  the  brain,  just  as  every  drop  of  water 
has  its  effect  upon  the  hardest  rock.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
stimulus  be  above  or  below  the  threshold  of  attention.  It  matters 
not  whither  the  attention  be  directed  at  the  time,  since  this  cannot 
prevent  a  sense-stimulus  from  reaching  the  eye,  or  from  being  reg- 
istered in  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system  as  a  whole.  Every 
impact  upon  an  end-organ  has  its  specific  effect.  Its  effect  may 
be  negatived  by  a  stimulus  of  another  order  or  greater  frequency, 
but,  in  any  case,  the  condition  of  the  brain  is  different  from  what  it 
would  be  had  the  impact  not  occurred.  Granting,  then,  that  the 
brain  is  the  outcome  of  none  but  mechanical  laws,  and  acts  ac- 
cording to  none  but  mechanical  laws,  the  nervous  development 
on  the  whole  must  represent  the  algebraic  sum-total  of  sense- 
stimuli. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  tendency  implied  in  associational 
theory  is  found  in  the  contrast  of  Mill's  and  Spencer's  views  of  the 
development  of  moral  impulses.  So  long  as  Hedonism  maintained 
that  the  moral  impulses  were  the  outcome  of  a  calculation  of 
pleasures  and  pains,  it  was  open  to  the  objection  that  the  condi- 
tions were  too  complex  to  be  ever  capable  of  calculation.  But 
the  case  is  different  when  they  are  referred,  as  by  Spencer,  to  the 
mere  dead  weight  of  outer  relations.  Granting  that  every  pleas- 
ant or  unpleasant  stimulus  has  had  its  appropriate  effect  upon 
the  nervous  system,  the  brain  must  represent  a  summation  of  re- 
sults far  more  accurate  than  that  of  reasoned  calculation.  It 
is  similar  in  the  case  of  space  and  cause.  The  number  of  pos- 
sible optical  complexes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  tactile-motor 
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complexes,  on  the  other,  is  in  each  case  practically  infinite.  How, 
then,  could  the  primitive  mind  succeed  in  relating  the  two  scales 
whose  relation  the  scientist  of  to-day  finds  so  difficult  to  explain  ? 
The  associationist  answers  this  by  reference  to  the  ages  occupied 
in  the  process  of  evolution.  And  no  doubt  this  explanation 
would  be  sufficient  if  we  could  understand  whence  the  first  clew 
to  the  relation  of  the  two  scales  had  originated.  The  difficulty 
can  be  more  easily  stated  in  reference  to  the  cause-conception. 
If  experience  were  in  the  form  of  a  single  element  a  followed  by 
a  single  element  b,  if,  to  use  a  concrete  illustration,  all  of  con- 
sciousness at  any  given  moment  consisted  of  a  white  crystalline 
loaf,  followed  at  the  next  moment  by  nothing  but  a  sweet  taste, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  white  loaf  would  be  associated  with 
a  sweet  taste,  and  how  the  association  would  be  strengthened  by 
frequency.  But  since  the  number  of  elements  at  each  moment  is 
countless,  we  have  to  explain  how  the  primitive  man  discovered, 
to  begin  with,  that  the  appropriate  consequent  of  a  was  b.  It  is 
a  case  of  a  needle  in  one  haystack  to  be  associated  with  a  thread 
in  another,  and  this  by  an  agent  not  primarily  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  either.  Repetition  of  experience  fails  to  remove  the 
difficulty,  for  a  connection  of  terms  which  was  not  recognized  at 
the  time  could  not  be  remembered  afterward  ;  and,  unless  the 
connection  had  been  remembered,  our  primitive  man — or  animal 
— would  be  no  further  advanced  after  a  thousand  instances  than 
after  one.  It  seems,  therefore,  impossible,  if  we  refer  to  con- 
scious processes  between  conscious  elements,  to  explain  the  de- 
velopment of  thought  by  association.  But  if  we  substitute  brain- 
processes  and  external  stimuli,  the  theory  becomes  intelligible. 
Every  sequence  of  a  and  b,  however  complicated  with  other  ele- 
ments, and  however  indistinguishable  for  consciousness,  must, 
according  to  mechanical  law,  be  registered  in  the  brain.  Each 
later  complex  stimulus  containing  the  sequence  of  a  and  b  serves 
to  reinforce  its  registration,  though  the  sequence  still  be  for  con- 
sciousness indistinguishable  from  the  other  elements — just  as  the 
common  elements  are  emphasized  in  a  composite  photograph. 
It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  the  connections  in  the  brain  shall 
eventually  represent,  according  to  their  relative  indissolubility,  the 
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f 
frequency  of  the  corresponding  connections  in  the  previous  order 

of  sense-stimuli. 

How  far  is  the  position  here  outlined  actually  taken  by  the 
associational  writers  ?  It  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  anywhere  dis- 
tinctly avowed.  The  cause  of  this  is  easily  understood  if  we 
grant,  as  I  have  tried  to  prove,  that  the  distinction  between  the 
order  of  stimuli  and  the  order  of  consciousness  is  the  product  of 
the  recent  elaboration  of  the  conception  of  attention.  Only  one 
or  two  of  the  most  recent  associational  writers  have  attempted 
to  deal  with  that  conception.  For  the  general  history  of  associ- 
ational theory  the  question  here  discussed  is  one  that  never 
arose. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  easy  to  show  that  the  theory  of  as- 
sociation was  from  the  outset  a  distinctly  physiological  theory,  and 
that  its  recent  developments  have  tended  more  positively  in  that 
direction.  Germs  of  the  physiological  conception  already  appear 
in  Locke.  In  his  chapter  on  the  association  of  ideas,  he  attributes 
the  "  wrong  connexions  of  ideas"  to  "  custom,"  which  "settles 
habits  of  thinking  in  the  understanding,  as  well  as  of  determining 
in  the  will,  and  of  motions  in  the  body ;  all  which  seems  to  be 
but  trains  of  motion  in  the  animal  spirits,  which,  once  set  agoing, 
continue  in  the  same  steps  they  have  been  used  to,  which,  by 
often  treading,  are  worn  into  a  smooth  path,  and  the  motion  in  it 
becomes  easy,  and,  as  it  were  natural."  l  Locke,  to  be  sure,  is 
referring  here  merely  to  "wrong  connexions,"  though  he  con- 
ceives his  explanation  to  be  a  possible  one  for  all  trains  of  ideas. 
The  theory  of  association  begins  properly  with  Hartley.  No 
one  who  reads  the  Observations  on  Man  can  escape  the  conviction 
that  he  is  attempting  to  establish  a  physiological  and  mechanical 
hypothesis  as  the  explanation  of  mental  life.  "  One  may  ex- 
pect," he  says,2  "that  vibrations  should  infer  association  as  their 
effect,  and  association  points  to  vibrations  as  its  cause.  I  will  en- 
deavor, in  the  present  chapter,  to  trace  out  this  mutual  relation." 
And  though  in  later  passages 3  he  tends  to  speak  of  a  paral- 

1  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding,  Fraser's  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  529. 

2  Fourth  Edition,  1801,  p.  6. 

pp.  33   34,  72. 
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lelism  of  vibrations  and  associations,  rather  than  of  a  causal 
relation  between  them,  what  he  clearly  has  in  mind  is  not  the 
abandonment  of  the  mechanical  hypothesis,  but  the  distinction 
between  the  hypothetical  character  of  the  causal  relations  and 
the  actuality  of  a  correspondence  of  some  kind.  Hartley's  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  comes  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  most  re- 
cent writers,  such  as  Miinsterberg  and  Ziehen,  than  that  of  any 
that  intervene.  Hume,  James  Mill,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Bain  offer 
little  ground,  I  admit,  for  the  physiological  interpretation.  Bain, 
to  be  sure,  thinks  it  needful  to  preface  his  Senses  and  Intellect 
with  an  account  of  the  nervous  system,  but  his  method  and  gen- 
eral vocabulary  is  predominantly  psychological.  But  in  J.  S. 
Mill  some  physiological  bias  is  evident.  In  his  review  of  Bain1 
he  states  that  one  of  the  latter' s  most  important  advances  upon 
the  work  of  his  predecessors  in  the  '  a  posteriori '  school  is  his 
use  and  command  of  the  facts  of  physiology.  In  the  same 
paper 2  Mill,  while  denying  that  the  association-theory  is  materi- 
alistic "  in  the  obnoxious  sense,"  nevertheless  admits  that  it  is 
more  materialistic  than  the  opposite  theory,  and  justifies  Brown  in 
calling  it  a  physical  theory.  Priestly  had  also,  in  his  work  on 
Hartley,  called  it  a  mechanical  theory  ;  and  popular  thought  has 
always  conceived  of  it  as  a  mechanical  view,  using  the  term,  how- 
ever, in  the  merely  metaphorical  sense  to  mean  that  the  mind  acts 
like  a  machine,  that  is,  with  the  regularity  of  a  machine.  What  I 
am  here  trying  to  prove  is  that  the  theory  is  literally  mechanical, 
that  it  attributes  mental  development  to  the  purely  mechanical 
operation  of  the  brain  set  up  by  the  action  of  external  mechan- 
ical forces.  Mill,  indeed,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  "  obnoxious 
materialism  "  cites  Berkeley's  idealism  as  a  phase  of  associational 
theory.  And  no  doubt  Berkeley  was  a  factor  in  the  development 
of  associational  theory,  but  hardly  because  he  was  idealistic.  I 
regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  an  interpretation  of  Berkeley, 
with  proper  references  to  chapter  and  verse ;  but  no  one,  I  think, 
who  reads  Berkeley  can  fail  to  notice  the  difference  in  tone  and  pur- 
pose between  him  and  either  Mill  or  Hume.  Berkeley's  insistence 

1  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  Vol.  IV,  p.  I2O. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  113. 
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upon  the  sole  reality  of  ideas  was  directed  mainly  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  inert  thing  called  matter,  hence  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  soul  and  God.  Mill,  on  the 
contrary,  is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  soul  or  ego  ;  but  with  matter 
he  is  at  least  patient. 

Mr.  Spencer's  contribution  to  associational  theory  marks  not 
only  a  great  advance  upon  Mill  and  Bain,  but  an  advance  in  the 
direction  which  the  theory  has  subsequently  maintained.  And 
the  view  taken  by  him  of  mental  development  is  distinctly  physi- 
ological, mechanical,  and  materialistic.  Mr.  Spencer,  it  is  true, 
refuses  to  be  called  a  materialist.  The  antithesis  of  subject  and 
object,  or  of  mind  and  matter,  he  tells  us,  is  not  to  be  tran- 
scended. Each  can  be  understood  as  conditioning  the  other,  and 
what  their  actual  relations  are  could  only  be  disclosed  by  a  view 
of  that  ultimate  reality  the  knowledge  of  which  is  forever  be- 
yond our  reach.1  But,  in  the  meantime,  he  has  already  told  us 
something  of  their  relations  in  the  statement 2  that  the  "  outer  re- 
lations "  produce  the  "  inner  relations."  And  a  careful  reading 
shows  that  this  is  no  chance  remark,  but  a  statement  of  the 
method  underlying  his  whole  theory  of  development.  The  pri- 
mary fact  is  the  existence  of  "  persistent  outer  relations,"  which,  in 
the  course  of  human  development,  reproduce  themselves  in  the 
form  of  "established  inner  relations."  The  medium  and  final  ex- 
planation of  this  process  lies  in  the  brain,  which  is  the  "  organized 
register  of  infinitely-numerous  experiences  received  during  life."  s 

If  the  brain  is  the  register  of  experience,  then  the  experience 
registered  must  be  the  order  of  external  stimuli,  rather  than  the 
conscious  order.  But  I  find  no  statement  to  this  effect,  and  the 
question  is  in  fact  one  that  never  comes  up.  Attention  has  not 
yet  entered  as  a  factor  into  Mr.  Spencer's  psychology.  We  may 
infer  his  position,  however,  from  his  other  statements.  His  identi- 
fication of  experience  of  "outer  relations"  and  "environment" 
seems  to  show  that  what  he  means  by  experience  is  the  order  of 
sense-stimuli.  For  even  if  we  could  stretch  the  meaning  of 

1  Principles  of  Psychology,  3d  ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  627. 
2 Ibid.,  p.  419. 
3  Ibid. ,  p.  470. 
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"  outer  relations  "  so  far  as  to  make  it  indicate  merely  relations 
between  sensations,  we  could  hardly  do  the  same  with  "  environ- 
ment." And  that  the  outer  relations  are  properties  of  the  exter- 
nal objects  is  further  shown  by  the  summary  of  the  knowledge- 
process  in  the  Ethics}- 

That  Mr.  Spencer's  psychology  takes  the  direction  here  out- 
lined as  that  of  the  association-theory,  is  still  more  decisively 
shown  in  his  estimate  of  natural  selection  as  a  factor  in  the  gen- 
esis of  mind.  In  assuming  that  the  mechanical  theory  guaran- 
tees that  the  brain-development  will  accurately  represent  the  en- 
vironment, I  have  also  assumed  that  the  brain  is  subject  to  no 
other  influences  than  those  of  the  sense-stimuli.  But,  of  course, 
the  contrary  is  possible.  Brain-development  may,  as  Professor 
James  suggests,2  be  due  either  to  the  '  front-door '  influences  of 
experience,  or  to  '  back-door '  influences  which  act  on  the 
brain  directly  without  the  medium  of  nerves  and  end-organs. 
Direct  influences  of  this  kind  may  cause  the  growth  of  the  nor- 
mal brain  just  as  a  tumor  causes  abnormalities.  The  conceptions 
of  space  and  cause  may  be  due  to  '  molecular  accidents/  and  the 
correspondence  of  organism  and  environment  may  be  due  to 
natural  selection.  But  natural  selection  cannot  be  depended 
upon  for  a  complete  correspondence  of  outer  and  inner  relations. 
It  can  at  best  only  eliminate  those  inner  relations  whose  exist- 
ence is  disadvantageous  to  the  organism — and  only  so  far  as  they 
are  disadvantageous.  It  cannot  affect  those  that  are  neutral.  The 
artistic  conceptions  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  no  relation  to 
the  struggle  for  existence ;  and  the  conceptions  of  space  and 
cause  may  be  useful  and  workable  in  practical  life  without  by  any 
means  furnishing  a  true  picture  of  environment.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Spencer  gives  to  natural  selection  a 
merely  subordinate  place  in  mental  development.3  The  brain- 
structure  is,  according  to  him,  due  mainly  to  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characteristics,  that  is,  to  the  inherited  experience  of 
individuals.  It  has,  therefore,  no  modes  of  operation  except  those 

1  Data  of  Ethics,    Ch.  VII,  $$41  and  47. 

2  Psychology,  Vol.  II,  p.  627. 
*Ibid.t  Vol.  I,  p.  615. 
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which  have  been  given  it  by  experience,  i.  e.,  by  the  environment, 
and  this  serves  as  a  guarantee  that  it  will  continue  accurately  to 
register  the  changes  in  environment. 

The  most  modern  representatives  of  the  school  are  Ziehen  and 
Miinsterberg.  Ziehen  adopts,  as  a  practical  working  basis  for 
physiological  psychology,  the  conception  of  a  parallelism  of  ma- 
terial and  psychical  processes,  at  least  in  the  case  of  those  proc- 
esses with  which  physiological  psychology  as  such  is  concerned. 
According  to  this  conception,  each  side  is  equally  the  conditioned 
and  the  conditioning,  the  determining  and  the  determined.1  We 
should  expect,  therefore,  that  each  would  receive  equal  attention. 
Even  a  physiological  psychology  ought  to  be  interested  in  the 
expression  of  psychical  laws  in  psychical  terms.  If  there  are 
any  really  psychical  laws  determining  the  succession  of  psychical 
states,  their  determination  is  highly  important  from  any  point  of 
view.  But  Ziehen's  method  of  procedure  seems  to  argue  that 
there  are  no  mental  laws.  One  will  look  in  vain,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  association,2  for  any  explanation  on  the  mental  side,  such 
as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Bradley  attempts  in  his  Logic.  The  con- 
nections between  sensations  and  ideas  are  explained  by  the  con- 
nections in  the  brain — where  all  the  real  work  is  done. 

Ziehen's  conception  of  a  '  sensation  '  appears  in  his  treatment 
of  attention.  The  latter  is  the  result  of  a  contest  between  com- 
peting sensations,3  depending  upon  their  relative  intensity  and 
distinctness,  and  the  condition  of  the  latent  ideas,  which,  by  the 
way,  are  "  deposited  in  ganglion  cells."4  Here  is  one  case  of 
attention  5: — "  While  we  are  taking  a  walk  numberless  visual  sen- 
sations constantly  throng  our  consciousness.  If  the  idea  of 
meeting  other  strollers,  for  example,  is  in  condition  to  be  easily 
reproduced,  the  visual  sensation  of  an  approaching  friend  or 
stranger  attracts  our  attention,  and  determines  our  further  move- 
ments and  ideas  ;  but  if  this  idea  is  checked  by  the  predominance 
of  other  thoughts,  we  pass  the  approaching  person  in  a  state  of 

1  Introduction  to  Physiological  Psychology,  p.  2  (English  translation). 
*I6ui.f  Chapters  IX  and  X. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  207. 
*Ibid.,  pp.  172,  173. 
6  Ibid.t  p.  211. 
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absent-mindedness  without  heeding  him."  Now,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  is  not  an  isolated  case,  but  a  type  of  what 
happens  at  every  instance  of  our  waking  lives.  We  are  always 
*  absent-minded  '  to  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  sense- 
stimuli.  What  becomes  of  the  unnoticed  stimuli  ?  Are  they 
represented  by  '  unconscious  sensations/  or  do  they  remain 
merely  physiological  excitations  ?  Ziehen  has  answered  the 
question  himself  by  a  previous  reference  to  the  same  illustration  :x 
"  WThen  the  friend  passed,  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  were  irritated, 
and  the  latter  conducted  the  excitation  further  to  the  occipital 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  the  so-called  visual  center."  But  this  is 
all — unless  at  a  later  moment  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  passed 
the  friend,  when  "for  the  first  time  a  concomitant  psychical 
process  appears  in  response  to  the  material  excitation  of  the  occi- 
pital lobe."  Now,  since  this  is  one  of  the  sensations  competing 
for  attention,  it  must  define  the  status  of  the  other  competitors 
at  the  stage  of  competition.  That  which  constitutes  the  order  of 
experience  and  "determines  the  subsequent  course  of  ideation," 
is,  therefore,  in  its  final  analysis,  the  competition,  not  of  sensations, 
but  of  the  physiological  excitations  representing  the  sense-stimuli. 
As  a  final  evidence  of  the  tendency  of  associational  theory,  let 
me  translate,  without  comment,  the  following  from  Miinsterberg.* 
In  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  psychical  order  is  deter- 
mined wholly  by  the  physical  order,  he  says  :  "  We  said  first 
that  the  phenomena  of  external  experience,  as  empirically  pre- 
sented, form  a  closed  series  conforming  to  the  law  of  cause  and 
.  effect ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  frequent  breaks  in  the 
psychical  order,  and  that,  even  where  the  terms  are  in  imme- 
diate succession,  there  is,  in  spite  of  a  certain  regularity,  no 
absolute  conformity  to  law.  An  order  of  psychical  cause  and 
effect  is  therefore  not  empirically  given.  Both  facts  are  most 
simply  expressed  by  the  hypothesis  selected.  Matter  with  its 
unchangeable  laws  is  permanent.  Its  operations  must  there- 
fore form  a  continuous,  determinable  series.  Mental  phenomena 
occur  only  in  the  presence  of  certain  material  conditions,  that  is 

*  Ibid. ,  p.  4. 

2  Die  Willenshandlung,  p.  109. 
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to  say,  only  where  certain  material  phenomena  occur  do  we  find 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness — and  then  only  in  the  order  de- 
termined by  the  physical  laws.  This  explains  why  the  psychical 
phenomena  are  not  continuous,  why  they  form  no  causal  order, 
and  why,  nevertheless,  they  are  not  wholly  without  order.  Their 
regularity  is  not  only  not  the  result  of  psychical  law,  but  is 
positively  determined  by  the  law  governing  the  concomitant 
physical  phenomena." 

Two  tendencies  have  been  curiously  interwoven  in  the  history 
of  associational  theory,  the  one  represented  by  the  idealism  of 
Berkeley,  and  the  other  by  the  physiological  bias  of  Hartley. 
The  combination  of  the  two  is  found  in  the  work  of  Hume,  the 
two  Mills,  and  Bain.  It  is  this  combination  of  tendency  which 
leads  associationists  to  speak  of  their  data  as  ideas,  while  treating 
them  as  mechanical  things.  It  is  this  too  which  gives  them  the 
conviction,  nowhere  so  firm  as  among  associationists,  that  their 
data  are  the  facts  of  immediate  experience,  and,  therefore,  safer 
than  the  '  metaphysics '  of  their  opponents.  It  is  this  convic- 
tion which  I  have  here  sought  to  disturb  by  showing  that  the 
associational  theory,  in  its  definition  of  facts,  as  well  as  in  its 
statement  of  laws,  presupposes  the  mechanical  as  distinct  from 
the  teleological  theory  of  the  universe. 

The  facts  upon  which  the  associative  process  rests,  the  original 
elements  whose  relations  once  set  up  tend  to  persist,  cannot  be 
found  in  conscious  experience.  Impartial  introspection  yields  us 
no  order  of  sensations.  The  order  which  the  associationist  as- 
sumes is  not  an  observed  order  but  an  inferred  order  ;  the  pre- 
supposition underlying  the  inference  is  that  the  human  being  is 
subject  to  mechanical  and  physiological  law.  Granted  that  the 
mechanical  connections  between  eye  and  brain  are  unbroken, 
every  object  in  the  field  of  vision  must  cast  its  image  upon  the 
retina,  and  the  excitation  there  aroused  must  be  transferred  to  the 
brain,  and  have  its  share  in  determining  the  future  of  the  organism 
— whether  consciously  apprehended  or  not.  This  is  the  ground 
of  its  definition  as  a  fact  of  experience — not  because  it  is  immedi- 
ately apprehended  as  such,  but  because  it  necessarily  follows  from 
the  mechanical  conditions  assumed  to  exist.  The  associational 
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1  fact '  presupposes,  therefore,  the  mechanical  theory.  Associ- 
ationists  themselves  have  frankly  implied  that  their  law  of  com- 
bination was  a  physiological  law,  but  they  have  continued  to 
speak  of  the  data  combined  as  psychical  data.  This  reminds 
one  of  Clifford's  simile  likening  the  conception  of  consciousness, 
as  intervening  in  physiological  processes,  to  a  train  of  cars  held 
together  in  the  middle  by  the  feelings  of  amity  between  the 
stoker  and  guard.  Associationists  simply  reverse  the  situation, 
and  give  us  trains  of  ideas  joined  by  iron  coupling-bars.  Phy- 
siological links  cannot  bind  together  psychical  states.  If  asso- 
ciationists  are  still  to  retain  physiological  bonds  between  elements 
— and  this  seems  to  be  their  destiny — they  must  in  consistency 
substitute  sense-stimuli  in  the  place  of  sensations. 

WARNER  FIXE. 
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THE  HEGELIAN    CONCEPTION  OF  THOUGHT.     II. 

IF  we  come  back  now  to  the  specific  problem  with  which  we  are 
engaged  :  Can  the  real  world  which  is  revealed  to  us  by 
thought  be  itself  reduced  to  thought  or  knowledge  ?  we  shall 
perhaps  be  able  to  use  our  terms  more  intelligently.  As  re- 
gards our  own  experience,  at  least,  we  can  say  without  hesitation 
that  it  is  not  mere  thought,  and  that  thought,  indeed,  plays  a 
subordinate  part  in  it.  Our  life  is  one  of  doing  and  feeling  even 
more  than  it  is  of  thinking,  and  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  doing 
that  we  begin  to  think  at  all.  Granting  now  the  idealistic  posi- 
tion, that  the  type  of  explanation  for  the  world  at  large  must 
come  from  our  own  conscious  lives,  what  is  the  kind  of  experi- 
ence which  we  are  best  able  to  apply  to  the  universe  ?  Is  it  that 
form  of  experience  which  we  call  thought  ?  Is  it  feeling  ?  Is  it 
something  different  from  both  of  these  ? 

The  case  for  feeling,  as  opposed  to  thought,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  argue  at  all,  but  shall  reject  it  at  once.  For  thought,  how- 
ever, there  is  more  to  be  said.  If,  indeed,  as  we  have  discovered, 
thinking  is  not  the  supreme  principle  of  our  own  life,  and  if  what 
we  know  psychologically  as  thought  is  subservient  to  another 
form  of  experience,  a  suspicion  naturally  arises  as  to  whether 
a  different  order  of  precedence  obtains  in  the  universe  at  large. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  device  for  unifying  the  world,  the  hypothesis 
of  its  thought  existence  has,  it  would  seem,  a  certain  obvious  ad- 
vantage. If  we  are  looking  for  a  principle  of  unity  for  things,  we 
naturally  hit  upon  knowledge  as  that  which  promises  the  best 
results  ;  for  knowledge  seems  to  overcome  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  unity,  i.  e.,  the  time  succession  of  events.1 
In  themselves  things  seem  to  spread  out  over  an  expanse  which 
forbids  any  '  altogetherness,'  since,  at  any  point  we  may  select, 
vastly  the  greater  part  of  the  universe  is  either  in  the  past  or  in 
the  future,  and  so  non-existent.  In  knowledge  alone  do  we  ap- 

1  Green,  Vol.  I,  p.  79. 
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parently  escape  from  the  paradoxes  of  time,  and  get  the  whole 
packed  into  one  single  moment,  wherein  all  the  parts  exist  to- 
gether side  by  side. 

But  now  we  need  to  define  ourselves  a  little  more  exactly.  In 
saying  that  thought  is  the  principle  of  reality,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  any  one  would  mean  the  process  of  thinking  as  it  goes  on 
inside  our  heads ;  if  the  process  of  thinking  is  meant  at  all,  it  is 
rather  in  the  larger  sense  of  judgment,  and  is  not  opposed  to 
judgments  of  perception,  but  approximates  rather  to  the  percep- 
tual type.  However,  it  is  not  as  a  process  at  all,  but  as  a  content 
of  thought  merely,  that  the  word  is  used  by  the  thinkers  whom 
we  are  now  examining ;  the  process  of  thinking  itself  brings 
back  the  same  time-succession  which  it  is  supposed  we  have  over- 
come. But  now  is  it  possible  to  separate  the  content  of  thought 
from  the  process  of  thinking,  as  we  must  necessarily  do  if  thought 
is  to  be  timeless  ?  I  do  not  find  any  adequate  recognition  of 
this  difficulty.  Let  us  consider  the  matter,  therefore,  more  in 
detail. 

If  we  take  any  act  which  we  know  empirically  as  an  act  of 
thinking,  there  are  three  elements  which,  directly  or  indirectly, 
this  involves,  and  which  must  be  kept  carefully  apart.  There  is, 
first,  the  act  of  thinking  itself  as  an  act  of  mine,  and  this  we  will 
set  aside  for  the  moment  as  not  what  the  Hegelian  has  in  mind. 
There  is,  again,  the  universe  of  reality  which  we  think  about,  and 
which  is  reproduced  in  the  content  of  my  thinking.  And  there  is, 
finally,  the  general  idea,  or  concept,  as  one  element  in  my  think- 
ing, whose  function  in  the  judgment  has  already  been  briefly 
described. 

It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference,  however,  when  we  speak  of 
reality  as  thought,  whether  we  intend  to  refer  to  the  concrete 
world  which  we  see  when  we  open  our  eyes,  and  which  we  think 
of  as  a  connected  succession  of  events,  or  whether  we  mean  to 
describe  reality,  after  the  type  of  the  concept,  as  merely  abstract, 
as  constituted  by  mere  relations.  And  the  Hegelian  is  far  from 
keeping  these  two  very  different  conceptions  distinct.  I  will  grant 
that  what  he  means,  or  wishes  to  mean,  is  what  he  calls  the  con- 
crete universal.  The  fact  for  which  the  concrete  universal  stands 
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is  that  the  universe  is  an  individual  whole,  within  which  all  partic- 
ular facts  enter  as  related  parts.1  Such  parts  are  perfectly  con- 
crete and  definite,  and  each  is  itself  and  no  other,  and  has  its 
own  relations  differing  from  the  relations  of  any  other  part ;  they 
are  universal  only  in  the  sense  of  being  not  isolated,  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  the  abstract 
universals  which  we  commonly,  and,  I  think  correctly,  associate 
with  the  name  of  concepts.2  Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  more  than  a  mere  carelessness  of  phraseology 
behind  the  ambiguity  which  thus  results  ;  there  is  a  distinct  log- 
ical compulsion  in  the  direction  of  the  abstract  conception  of 
thought.  For  otherwise  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  separate 
thought  from  the  act  of  thinking,  and  maintain  its  timelessness,  in 
the  sense  which  the  Hegelian  requires.  We  can,  it  may  be  granted, 
somehow  think  the  concrete  world  process  together  in  a  single 
pulse  of  consciousness  ;  but  we  still  have  two  things,  our  thought, 
and  the  world  we  think  about,  and  anything  we  can  say  of  the 
first  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  the  second  also.  Even  if  our 
thought  is  a  timeless  whole,  in  which  the  entire  universe  is  ideally 
present,  we  have  not  thereby  disposed  of  the  universe  itself,  which 
we  expressly  distinguish  as,  in  its  reality,  not  present  in  an  in- 
divisible moment,  but  extended  through  a  long  expanse  of  time. 
Or,  to  take  an  example  close  at  hand,  I  have  an  experience  which 
extends  through  an  appreciable  duration,  and  which  I  afterwards 
think  of  as  a  single  experience.  It  is,  at  best,  only  in  my  thought 
of  it  that  it  is  present  as  a  whole,  but  it  is  turning  things  quite 
upside  down  to  say  that  it  only  is  in  my  later  thought  "that  it  is 
real,  and  that,  as  originally  experienced,  it  has  no  reality. 

Our  assertion,  then,  that  reality  is  thought,  means  nothing  at 
all  unless  it  means,  definitely,  that  the  universe  in  its  own  ex- 
istence is  precisely  such  a  reality  as  my  own  experience  in  think- 
ing of  the  universe ;  and  the  timelessness  of  thought,  accordingly, 
stands  or  falls  with  the  timelessness  of  my  own  thinking  ex- 

*Cf.  Watson,  Jour.  Spec.  Phil.,  Vol.  X,  p.  30. 

8 1  think  it  is  best  to  reserve  the  word  '  concept '  for  a  certain  function  in  the 
judging  process,  where  it  is  always  abstract  and  general.  '  The  universe  '  may  be 
used  as  a  concept,  but  what  I  mean  by  the  universe,  as  I  think  about  it,  is  not  a  con- 
cept, but  a  reality. 
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perience.  But  in  this  sense  a  thought  is  not  timeless  ;  it  is  a 
psychical  event  in  my  life,  and,  like  every  other  psychical  event, 
it  contains  a  before  and  after.  Psychologically  that  is  its  very 
nature ;  to  suppose  that  we  can  have  a  psychical  event,  whether 
it  be  a  thought  or  anything  else,  which  does  not  occupy  time,  is 
to  suppose  that  we  can  get,  in  a  time  series,  a  timeless  moment, 
and  so  that  a  number  of  timeless  moments  is  somehow  trans- 
formed into  a  temporal  process.  But,  it  may  still  be  said,  some- 
how or  other  thought  must  transcend  time,  or  else  it  would  be 
impossible  to  think  things  together.  I  have  no  wish  to  deny 
this  ;  I  only  contend  that  if  we  hold  by  the  facts,  we  must  say 
that  it  transcends  time,  not  by  abolishing  it,  and  bringing  every- 
thing together  in  one  static  moment,  but  by  being  a  unity  although 
temporal.  We  must  recognize  that  thought  is  not  the  change- 
less fact  which,  for  purposes  of  its  own,  it  is  accustomed  to  take 
its  content  as  being,  but  that  it  is  itself  a  process  ;  and  that,  ac- 
cordingly, the  unity  which  we  attribute  to  the  universe  must  be  a 
unity  in  process,  not  outside  it.  This,  however,  is  a  problem 
which  will  have  to  be  postponed  for  the  present ;  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  thought,  taken  as  a  fact  of  experience,  is  certainly  not  to 
be  opposed  to  all  other  psychical  facts,  as  the  timeless  to  the 
temporal. 

Why,  then,  are  we  so  ready  to  take  thought  as  timeless  ?  The 
justification  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  seem  to  be 
able  to  gather  the  whole  wide  universe  into  a  single  thought  con- 
tent. The  act  by  which  we  do  this,  I  repeat,  always,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  theory,  occupies  a  definite  time,  for  an  absolute  fixed  point 
of  time  is  unthinkable ;  still,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  may  be 
taken  as  instantaneous.  Of  course,  the  process  of  acquiring  fresh 
knowledge  about  anything  takes  an  amount  of  time  which  is 
usually  very  appreciable  ;  but  when  by  acts  of  judgment  we  have 
once  brought  the  details  of  knowledge  into  a  unity  of  some  sort, 
we  can  afterwards  assume  this  unity  and  hold  it  before  the  mind, 
can  think  it,  in  the  sense  of  referring  to  it  or  meaning  it,  without 
going  through  the  whole  process  of  thinking  by  which  originally 
it  was  arrived  at.  In  this  way  we  can  think  a  complex  object,  a 
long  series  of  events,  even  the  universe  as  a  whole,  in  what  is 
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practically  an  instantaneous  act.  But  if  we  look  closely,  we  see 
at  once  that  this  is  only  possible,  on  the  one  hand,  through  the 
presence  to  the  fact  itself,  however  extended,  of  some  sort  of 
unity,  and,  on  the  other,  through  our  power  of  abstracting  this 
unity,  and  of  meaning,  through  its  general  features,  a  whole  from 
which  the  details  have  been  eliminated.  And  if  we  suppose  that 
all  the  complexity  of  relations  which  such  a  unity  involves  is 
itself  ever  actually  present  to  any  thought  which  it  is  possible  to 
call  momentary,  it  certainly  would  seem  that  we  are  mistaken. 
Really  to  think  any  concrete  thing  in  its  details,  as  opposed  to 
simply  meaning  it  as  a  whole,  occupies  a  very  appreciable  length 
of  time.  There  is,  however,  a  more  important  consideration  than 
this  for  our  present  purpose.  If  we  take  the  conceptual  ele- 
ment in  the  process  of  thinking,  we  have  at  last  something  which 
in  a  proper  sense  might  be  called  timeless,  not  because  it  occu- 
pies no  time  in  the  conscious  life,  but  because  position  in  the  time 
series  is  expressly  abstracted  from.  The  concept  as  such  is  a 
thing  of  relations  pure  and  simple,  quite  apart  from  their  concrete 
embodiment.  The  abstract  animal  has  form  and  size  and  color 
in  general,  not  any  particular  form  or  size  or  color  which  would 
give  it  a  definite  place  in  what  we  think  of  as  the  external  world. 
We  have  seen  that  such  a  definite  place  in  the  world  is  not  called 
for,  indeed  it  is  excluded  by  the  function  which  the  concept  per- 
forms ;  what  is  needed  is  no  element .  of  existence,  but  a  tool,  a 
general  intellectual  schema,  which,  by  representing  the  end  to- 
wards which  we  are  working,  shall  keep  it  constantly  before  the 
mind,  and  guide  us  in  the  discovery  of  the  real  fact  which  we  are 
looking  for,  whether  this  be  wanted  as  a  means  to  a  practical 
end,  or  as  a  fact  which  is  likely  to  throw  light  upon  some  purely 
intellectual  problem.  These  relations,  which  are  summed  up  in 
the  concept,  may  be  embodied  in  any  number  of  concrete  instances, 
each  with  its  place  in  the  time  series  which  stands  for  real  exis- 
tence ;  but  since  we  abstract  from  any  place  in  particular,  it  is  as 
a  relation  essentially  timeless.  A  relation  bases  itself  for  thought 
upon  the  act  of  passing  from  one  point  to  another,  and  these  sub- 
stantial elements  between  which  the  relation  holds  in  so  far  are 
real,  are  individual ;  but  since  the  same  process  may  apply  to  a 
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similar  case  in  any  other  part  of  the  real  time  series,  it  is  not  lim- 
ited to  any  in  particular.  Of  course  these  relations  are  real  in  so 
far  as  they  actually  hold  in  concrete  situations,  and  they  enable 
us  to  sum  up  certain  general'  facts  about  reality,  certain  laws  of 
its  working,  which  are  .perfectly  true  of  reality,  and  are  indis- 
pensable as  tools  for  our  own  intellectual  life.  But,  as  concepts, 
they  are  not  real,  apart  of  course  from  their  existence  as  psy- 
chical facts  ;  they  have  no  place  in  the  actual  world,  but  merely 
stand  for  the  way  in  which  our  knowledge  uses  certain  elements 
of  this  real  world  for  its  own  private  ends. 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  any  one,  even  Green,  is  consistent 
in  reducing  the  universe  thus  to  a  concatenation  of  abstract  time- 
less concepts  ;  there  is  the  other  side  always  present,  the  world 
as  a  concrete  thought  content.  I  only  contend  that  the  two  con- 
ceptions are  seldom  distinguished,  and  that  it  is  clearly  to  the  ab- 
stract view  of  thought  that  Green's  position  often  seems  to  lead.  It 
is  only  thus,  I  have  tried  to  argue,  that  thought  appears  as  timeless. 
It  is,  again,  only  by  reference  to  the  abstract  concept  that  Green's 
treatment  of  sensation  gets  a  sufficient  explanation.  The  color 
of  an  object,  as  entering  into  a  concept,  is  no  irreducible  residuum 
of  existent  fact ;  such  color  is  a  mere  relation — the  relation  to  the 
visual  organ.  And  we  consequently  substitute  for  the  feeling  of 
the  sensation  the  fact  that  the  sensation  is  capable  of  being  felt. 
But  from  any  other  point  of  view,  we  still  have  the  stubborn 
reality  of  feeling  left  confronting  us.  So,  too,  in  dealing  with 
conceptual  existence,  we  can  ignore  the  question  as  to  whose 
thought  it  is  we  are  concerned  with.  The  fact  that  we  are  ab- 
stracting relations  from  their  definite  embodiments,  carries  the 
further  consequence  that  we  abstract  also  from  the  thinker.  A 
relation,  so  to  speak,  is  eternal,  the  same  now  and  hereafter,  here 
and  there,  in  my  thought  and  in  yours.  This  reduction  of  con- 
crete reality  to  a  conceptual  abstraction  I  shall  make  no  at- 
tempt to  disprove  in  detail ;  I  shall  assume  that  as  soon  as  it  is 
clearly  stated,  its  untenability  is  evident.  And,  accordingly,  in 
what  follows  I  shall  consider  that  I  am  justified  in  eliminating 
from  the  argument  all  considerations  that  point  to  it. 

From  the  standpoint  which  we  have  now  reached,  it  is  evident 
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that,  in  identifying  reality  with  thought,  thought  cannot  be  used 
in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term — in  any  sense,  i.  e.,  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  feeling  or  sensation.  The  sensational  fact  must 
enter  into  what  we  mean  by  thought  as  a  component  element. 
My  own  life,  at  least,  which  I  can  think  about,  and  so  get  within 
the  compass  of  thought,  is  clearly  more  than  thought ;  and  so 
even  if  we  deny  the  feeling  element  to  the  reality  of  the  external 
world,  we  cannot  make  thought  coextensive  with  the  universe. 
We  may,  therefore,  follow  the  more  recent  idealists,  and  sub- 
stitute experience  for  thought.  But  the  mere  word  is  no  talis- 
man to  unlock  all  metaphysical  secrets,  until  it  is  defined.  And 
now  it  begins  to  be  more  difficult  to  point  out  any  actual  form  of 
experience  which  will  exemplify  all  that  we  intend  to  cover.  The 
process  of  perceptual  judgment  might  seem  to  offer  itself  most 
obviously,  but  we  have  not  as  yet  reached  the  point  where  we 
are  ready  to  think  of  reality  as  a  process.  If,  then,  we  hold  to 
the  notion  of  an  unchanging  existence,  the  shortest  step  is 
simply  to  retain  all  the  characteristics  which  belong  to  a  thought 
content,  and  add  to  these  the  further  element  of  immediate  sen- 
sational filling.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  nature  of  reality  will 
resemble,  on  a  large  scale,  what  we  get  in  the  act  of  perception, 
at  the  moment  when  we  recognize  an  object — a  sensational  ex- 
perience which  is  not,  however,  mere  blind  feeling,  but  a  recog- 
nized and  rational  content. 

Such  a  conception  avoids  the  difficulty  which  is  involved  in  a 
denial  of  sensation,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tions which  have  already  been  urged.  We  still  are  dealing  with 
an  all-complete  and  unchanging  reality,  taken  as  summed  up  in  a 
single  moment.  Such  a  timeless  reality  is  something  which  our 
experience  never  is,  and  strictly,  therefore,  it  is  inconceivable. 
We  can,  indeed,  perceive  an  object  as  a  whole — this  is  a  fact  of 
which  an  explanation  will,  of  course,  be  needed — but  neither  our 
perception,  as  a  psychical  event,  nor  the  object  itself  in  its  own 
existence,  is  properly  timeless,  but  occupies  a  certain  duration  ; 
we  can  get  a  timeless  reality  only  by  falling  back  again  upon  the 
pure  concept.  In  assimilating  thought  to  perceptual  experience, 
we  have,  again,  done  nothing  to  meet  the  objection  that  thought, 
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and  so  perception,  in  so  far  as  it  either  stands  for  thought  as  a 
whole,  or  forms  an  element  in  judgment,  is  only  a  secondary 
phase  in  what  we  know  as  experience.  The  mere  recognition  or 
knowledge  of  an  object,  whether  in  the  medium  of  pure  thinking, 
or  in  the  medium  of  perception,  is  not  ultimately  an  end  in  itself; 
we  recognize  it,  in  order  in  some  way  to  use  it.  If  we  were  to 
judge,  however,  from  the  statements  of  the  Hegelian,  we  should 
conclude  that  man  is  essentially  only  an  intellectual  being.  The 
element  of  feeling  has  its  value  merely  as  a  test  of  intellectual 
truth.1  It  is,  apparently,  the  simple  reproduction  in  human  ex- 
perience of  an  ultimate  reality  already  existing,  which  constitutes 
our  life  and  its  ideal  goal.  Now,  this  not  only  is  not  true  in  our 
practical  life,  but  it  does  not,  when  we  examine  it,  justify  itself 
as  an  ideal  on  the  intellectual  side.  When  the  Hegelian  has 
reached  his  final  result  of  a  great  complex  of  relational  existence, 
reproduced  in  the  form  of  finite  experience,  an  uneasy  conscious- 
ness usually  urges  him  to  stave  off  the  inevitable  objection 
as  to  what  can  be  the  use  of  these  minor  copies  of  reality,  if  the 
universe  is  already  in  enjoyment  of  its  full  perfection,  by  the 
dignified  reminder  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  ask  why  reality  is  thus 
and  so,  but  thankfully  to  accept  the  facts.2  Is  this,  however, 
really  true  ?  Is  not  the  Hegelian  confusing  the  question  Why  ? 
with  the  question  How  ?  That  we  are  unable  to  say  how  reality 
is  made  (in  distinction,  of  course,  from  the  entirely  different, 
question,  how  reality  works),  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit ;  but 
can  we,  indeed,  forbear  to  put  the  other  question,  Why  ?  Is  it 
not  the  ultimate  problem  of  philosophy  to  inquire  into  the  mean- 
ing of  facts,  their  relation,  not  to  brute  existence,  but  to  ideals  ? 
And  if  so  important  a  fact  as  finite  life  is  left  standing  merely  as  a 
fact,  not  only  with  no  rational  and  ethical  justification  apparent, 
but  seemingly  in  a  positive  way  superfluous  and  useless,  have  we 
not  the  right,  just  for  this  reason,  to  object  to  the  theory  which 
brings  us  to  such  a  pass  ?  Now,  to  my  mind,  the  reducing  of 
human  life  to  mere  gradations  in  falsehood,  from  which  any  ad- 

1  Green,  Vol.  II,  pp.  189,  190. 

2  "  If  it  is  asked  why  the  absolute  reveals  itself  gradually  in  the  finite,  I  should 
answer  that  the  question  is  absurd."     Watson,  PHIL.  REV.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  368. 
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vance  is  only  a  lessening  of  the  amount  of  error,  without  a  corre- 
sponding positive  gain,  and  in  bringing  which  to  a  complete  accord 
with  truth,  if,  to  suppose  the  impossible,  such  a  result  were  ever 
to  come  about,  we  should  merely  have  succeeded  in  duplicating, 
without  any  apparent  reason,  a  fact  already  there  complete — such 
a  thing  is,  I  say,  essentially  superfluous  and  without  meaning. 

What,  then,  is  the  element  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
Hegelian  argument  which  it  still  remains  possible  to  accept? 
There  are,  as  is  well  known,  two  general  types  of  interpretation 
now  current  of  the  Hegelian  logic.  One  is  that  the  dialectic 
represents  a  process  in  the  human  mind,  made  necessary,  indeed, 
by  the  facts  of  reality,  but  standing  for  no  real  process  in  reality 
itself.  If  we  start  from  the  most  general  and  indubitable  datum 
possible — the  fact  that  something  is — we  find  that  this  comes 
short  of  the  reality  which  we  know ;  and  so  by  reason  of  its 
failure  to  meet  this  completer  ideal,  it  continually  clamors  to  be 
made  more  adequate,  and  we  have  no  rest  until,  by  passing  from 
one  partial  category  to  another,  the  circle  is  at  least  filled  out. 
The  other  interpretation,  on  the  contrary,  insists  that  this  dialec- 
tical process  is  not  simply  a  process  by  which  we  correct  our 
original  errors,  but  somehow  belongs,  as  a  process,  to  the  nature 
of  reality  itself.  In  both  cases  we  get  our  clue  to  the  nature  of 
reality  by  an  analysis  of  reason  as  it  reveals  itself  in  us,1  but  in 
one  instance  we  find  this  in  the  finished  product  of  knowledge  to 
which  reason  leads  us,  while  in  the  other  we  look  to  the  actual 
process  of  judging  as  a  growth.  It  is  the  truth  at  the  bottom  of 
the  former  interpretation  that  I  am  now  concerned  with ;  the  lat- 
ter I  cannot  here  consider. 

Now  if  we  assume  at  the  start  that  philosophy  is  no  more  than 
an  analysis  of  knowledge,  there  is  only  one  goal  at  which  we  can 
possibly  arrive.  Knowledge  is  not  knowledge,  except  as  it  is  a 
self-conscious  unity,  and  consequently,  any  analysis  of  knowl- 
edge, assumed  as  equal  to  reality,  will  lead  us  to  such  a  self- 
conscious  unity,  because  that  was  what  we  took  for  granted  at 
the  beginning.  If,  however,  we  distinguish  between  reality  and 
the  knowledge  of  it,  then  we  do  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  as  I  have 

i  Watson,  Phil.  Rev,,  Vol.  IV,  p.  362. 
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tried  to  show,  have  to  accept  any  such  result.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear evident  at  once  that  a  reality  which  can  be  known  in  a  single 
unity  of  consciousness,  must  of  necessity  be  such  a  unity  of  con- 
sciousness. Taking  reality,  then,  as  something  distinct  from  our 
knowledge,  though  something  which  can  be  known  by  us, 
Hegelianism  as  a  method  is  still  in  possession  of  an  undoubted 
truth,  but  not  of  a  truth  which  was  revealed  by  any  means  to 
Hegel  for  the  first  time.  If  the  world  is  in  any  sense  a  unity, 
and  a  unity  which  can  be  known,  then  of  course  its  parts  are  inter- 
related, since  knowledge  without  relations  is  impossible  ;  and 
when  we  try  to  take  any  part  as  self-sufficient,  we  shall  find  out  our 
mistake  by  its  refusal  to  be  thus  isolated  from  its  surroundings 
and  still  remain  intelligible.  But  if  the  dialectic  really  consists  in 
this  and  nothing  more,  it  represents  the  process  which  has  been 
followed  by  all  thought  whatever  about  the  world.  Philosophy 
has  always  proceeded  by  taking  some  conception  as  a  hypothesis, 
and  trying  to  explain  the  world  in  terms  of  it ;  and  then  when  it 
discovered  that  facts  were  larger  than  its  conception,  it  would  re- 
ject this  as  a  final  explanation  and  try  something  more  adequate. 
We  may  take  Hegel's  logic  as  an  admirable  attempt  to  sys- 
tematize the  concepts  which  we  use  in  explaining  things,  and 
show  how  each  in  turn,  while  it  represents  a  real  fact  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world,  and  has  in  its  proper  place  a  legitimate 
use,  is  capable,  in  the  light  of  a  more  adequate  and  inclusive 
conception,  of  revealing  itself  as  only  a  partial  statement  of  the 
truth  which  it  involves,  and  one  which  needs  a  good  deal  of  re- 
vision and  interpretation. 

But  now  this  in  itself  is  only  a  logic,  and  not  a  metaphysic. 
The  whole  value  of  our  system,  as  a  complete  philosophy,  de- 
pends upon  the  final  term,  and  whether  this  turns  out  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  to  be  a  concept  adequate  to  the  nature  of  things  ;  it 
makes  no  difference,  so  far  as  the  validity  of  the  method  is  con- 
cerned, whether  it  is  the  concept  of  a  unitary  intelligence  or 
not.  Now  Hegelianism  does  end  with  such  a  unitary  self- 
consciousness  ;  but,  as  the  argument  is  usually  stated,  is  this  self- 
consciousness  the  universe,  conceived  as  taking  in  all  existence  ? 
I  have  already  indicated  my  belief  that  logically  it  is  not.  Hegel- 
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ianism  is  the  victim  here  of  its  own  epistemological  failings.  By 
ignoring  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the  infinite  self  and 
human  lives,  it  practically  leaves  the  latter  out  of  its  account ; 
and,  so  far  as  its  real  work  is  concerned,  it  has  devoted  itself  to 
discovering  the  nature  of  existence  from  the  side  of  the  object, 
i.  e.,  apart  from  finite  minds.  When  such  finite  selves  are  called 
mere  reproductions  of  the  infinite  life,  it  is  clear  that  this  world- 
consciousness  is,  for  knowledge,  practically  complete  in  itself,  and 
is  not  only  not  perfected  by  the  addition  of  human  lives,  but  is 
sadly  confused  thereby.  The  problems  with  which  Green  and 
his  followers  are  concerned  in  their  metaphysics,  are  simply  the 
problems  with  which  science  deals — the  manner  of  conceiving 
the  external  world.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Hegel  in  the 
Logic ;  the  concepts  of  the  Logic  are  the  concepts  relating  to 
the  physical  rather  than  to  the  social  world.  The  nearest  result, 
therefore  (and  it  is  a  result  which  I  accept),  is  this  :  that  no  ob- 
ject is  ultimately  conceivable  except  as  it  forms  an  element  in  a 
conscious  experience  ;  and  that,  consequently,  what  we  know  as 
the  external  world  of  related  objects  is,  in  its  final  truth,  such  an 
objectively  constituted  experience,  of  which  we  get  the  type  in 
our  own  lives,  and  that  the  categories  which  we  apply  to  objects 
are  only  to  be  understood,  in  the  last  resort,  and  freed  from  inter- 
nal contradictions,  by  reference  to  this  .interpretation  of  what  the 
nature  and  activities  of  things  really  consist  in. 

Once  more  I  wish  to  'point  out  that  'the  peculiar  claims  of 
Hegelianism,  as  a  method,  have  now  been  left  behind.  We  no 
longer  have  reality  literally  present  and  identified  with  experi- 
ence ;  we  are  simply  trying,  as  any  philosophy  must  do,  to  hit 
upon  some  concept  which  will  be  large  enough  to  find  a  place 
for  all  the  facts.  If,  then,  by  considering  only  that  portion  of 
the  universe  which  we  know  as  material  existence,  we  have  been 
led  to  the  conception  of  a  unitary  self,  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  con- 
fusing, to  say  the  least,  to  introduce  into  this  suddenly  a  lot  of 
copies  of  it  in  the  shape  of  finite  individuals.  Since  our  com- 
mon understanding  of  self-conciousness  excludes  the  additional 
copies,  the  natural  way  of  looking  at  the  universe  is  now  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  plurality  or  society  of  selves,  not  any  longer  as  a 
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single  self.  Accordingly,  if  we  go  on  to  deny  the  validity  of 
this  new  idea,  we  are  forced  to  change  our  method  in  some  de- 
gree. The  great  effort  of  the  early  Hegelians  was  to  show  how 
the  physical  categories  imply  and  enter  into  the  higher  category 
of  self-consciousness  ;  the  more  recent  argument  insists  rather 
that  they  must  enter  into  a  higher  unity,  but  it  leaves  the  '  how ' 
very  much  in  the  dark.  For  Professor  Royce  it  is  only  the 
social  and  ethical  categories  which  are  now  finally  intelligible  ; 
the  physical  concepts  for  him,  quite  as  much  as  for  Mr.  Bradley, 
are  only  relatively  valid — relatively  valid,  i.  e.y  in  the  peculiar 
sense  that  we  are  quite  unable  to  see  how  they  exist  in  the  ab- 
solute, or  what  meaning  they  can  have  as  applied  to  his  life. 
Professor  Royce,  however,  stops  short  with  the  physical  con- 
cepts ;  it  is  only  with  Mr.  Bradley  that  we  find  the  tendency  car- 
ried to  its  conclusion,  and  every  statement  that  we  can  make 
about  the  absolute  overridden  and  annulled  in  a  unity  forever 
beyond  our  comprehension.  I  do  not  believe  a  mere  '  must,' 
apart  from  'how/  can  ever  satisfy  philosophy,  but  I  cannot 
here  attempt  a  criticism  of  the  argument  upon  which  this  new 
attitude  is  based. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  previous  pages  we  have  found  our- 
selves continually  coming  up  against  the  difficulties  which  are 
connected  with  the  relation  of  the  Absolute  to  time,  and  before 
closing,  I  shall  need  to  say  a  few  words  upon  this  most  difficult 
of  subjects.  I  make  no  pretensions  to  being  able  to  settle  the 
question,  but  in  what  has  been  said  there  is  a  certain  point  of 
view  involved,  which  may  profitably  be  made  a  little  more  ex- 
plicit. 

I  suppose  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  the  Absolute  can- 
not be  conceived  as  in  time,  in  the  sense  of  being  enveloped  by  it. 
It  should  be  equally  clear  that  in  some  sense  the  aspect  of  time, 
the  temporal  series,  must  be  in  the  Absolute,  for  the  appearance 
of  time  certainly  exists,  and  has  to  be  placed  somewhere.  On 
Mr.  Bradley's  theory,  it  enters  into  the  Absolute  in  a  way  incon- 
ceivable by  us,  and  is  changed  there  to  something  quite  unlike 
its  apparent  form ;  in  that  case  we  are  of  course  absolved  from 
trying  to  understand  it.  But  if  we  reject  this  conception  of  the 
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Absolute,  and  hold  that  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality  is  intelligible, 
we  still  have  a  choice  of  standpoints.  The  position  of  Green  is 
that  reality  is  timeless,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  to  be  conceived 
as  a  thought  content.  I  have  already  had  something  to  say  of 
this  conception,  and  I  maintain  that  it  fails  altogether  to  get  rid 
of  time.  If,  indeed,  we  take  thought  as  abstract,  we  get  a  time- 
less fact,  but  only  because  we  have  abstracted  from  time ;  and  if 
we  take  thought  as  concrete,  it  is  as  much  a  process  as  anything 
else.  The  fact  that  we  can,  in  thought,  mean  a  whole  which 
occupies  time,  does  not  make  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  reality  has  been  crowded  into  this  one  thought-moment ; 
it  has  its  own  extended  existence,  and  we  can  think  it  as  a 
whole  simply  because  there  is  a  unity  of  some  sort  running 
through  its  temporal  progress,  which  we  are  able  to  abstract  and 
hold  steadily  before  us.  Indeed,  if  we  look  more  carefully  at 
what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  a  timeless  reality,  we  shall 
find,  I  think,  that  the  only  alternative  to  a  temporal  fact  is  a 
simultaneous  fact ;  we  reduce '  a  series  of  events  to  a  single 
moment,  but  'a  single  moment'  and  'simultaneity/  are  just 
as  much  categories  of  time  as  succession  is.  The  fact  is  we 
have  not  the  faintest  hint  of  a  category  by  which  concrete  exist- 
ence can  be  thought  apart  from  time  duration.1  And  if  we  are 
to  choose  between  succession  and  contemporaneity,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  which  most  truly  characterizes 
reality.  To  make  reality  exist  in  a  single  moment  of  conscious- 
ness is  to  take  away  all  meaning  from  the  world.  To  be  sure, 
we  may  still  affirm  that  the  relations  which  thus  are  found  in 
reality  are  not  to  be  taken  in  any  order,  but  must  be  thought  in 
the  order  of  time;2  but  if  this  order  of  thought  has  any  mean- 
ing apart  from  just  the  temporal  process  itself,  I  fail  utterly  to 
see  it. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  there  must  be  a  unity  which  transcends 

1The  continual  intrusion  of  the  time  element  in  the  form  of  a  subjective  reproduc- 
tion gradually  realized,  or  an  "  altered  appearance  of  a  timeless  reality,"  after  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  completely  exorcised,  is  very  noticeable  in  all  such  attempts. 
Cf.  Green,  Vol.  I,  pp.  91,  127,  131  ;  Caird,  Mind,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  546,  Lit.  and 
Phil.,  Vol.  II,  p.  447. 

2  Green,  Vol.  I,  p.  478. 
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time  ;  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  that  our  experience  should 
be  connected.  Of  course  I  do  not  deny  the  unity  ;  I  only  think 
it  should  be  a  kind  of  unity  which  does  not  contradict  the  ap- 
parent demand  that  events  should  be  thought  as  successive,  and 
not  as  simultaneous.  The  temporal  series  is  as  a  whole  a  unity 
not  in  time,  but  it  is  a  unity  as  a  temporal  series.1  Now,  to  de- 
termine what  the  nature  of  this  unity  is,  we  have  not  to  depend 
upon  any  power  of  metaphysical  invention,  but  have  only  to 
analyze  our  experience  as  it  actually  exists.  And  we  find  this 
experience,  in  the  form  always  of  a  process,  in  which  the  present, 
as  an  ever-moving  point  of  reality  made  actual,  rises  above  the 
level  of  the  somehow  less  actual  past  and  future.  Now  this  in- 
volves two  things.  In  the  first  place,  the  past  itself  is  present  in 
the  form  of  memory,  and  the  future  in  the  form  of  expectation. 
This  function  of  memory  is  recognized  by  Green,2  but  not,  I  think, 
adequately.  It  is  only  half  the  truth  to  say  that  in  knowledge 
the  past  is  actually  present  as  past ; 3  besides  its  actual  present 
existence  as  memory,  there  is  also  the  real  past  which  is  not  now 
present,  but  which,  nevertheless,  cannot  be  ignored.  To  appeal 
to  memory,  however,  is  not  Jenough  by  itself  to  secure  a  genuine 
unity  ;  if  the  remembered  fact  and  the  memory  of  the  fact  are 
different  things,  then  only  the  latter,  once  more,  is  really  existent, 
and  the  former  has  passed  into  nothingness.  We  need  to  add  to 
the  existence  of  the  past  in  memory,  the  further  specification  that, 
through  memory,  it  continues  to  exert  a  real  influence  by  its  rela- 
tion to  the  purpose  of  life.  In  this  way  we  get  what  for  us  seems 
the  only  possible  reconciliation  of  two  apparently  opposing  de- 
mands. Things  are,  indeed,  related  eternally  ;  their  meaning  and 
value,  that  is,  never  passes  but  is  continually  present  to  the 
eternal  consciousness  as  a  factor  which,  by  its  relation  to  the 
purposive  unity  of  God's  life,  never  ceases  to  have  a  part,  and  a 
recognized  part,  in  determining  what  the  future  is  to  be ;  and  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  past  is  really  past,  and  as  such  has  a  reality 

!Cf.  Caird,  Mind,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  548. 
2  Vol.  I,  p.  507;  II,  p.  186. 

3 II,  pp.  16,  73.     Cf.  I,  p.  114:   "That   which  is  past  in  reality  is  to  the  self 
present." 
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which  is  not  the  actuality  of  the  present.  And  if  we  are  inclined 
to  complain  because  a  fact  does  not  always  retain  the  same  kind 
of  reality  which  it  possesses  as  a  present  fact,  the  only  answer  is 
that  the  very  conception  of  purpose  necessitates  the  progressive 
actualization  of  one  step  or  stage  after  another ;  and  if  we  prefer 
to  a  life  of  purpose  the  dead  level  of  an  all-complete  sameness  of 
inaction,  our  preference  has  taken  a  direction  which  reality  appar- 
ently has  not  seen  fit  to  approve. 

But  it  still  may  be  said  that  we  have  not  yet  got  rid  of  the 
antinomies  of  time  as  applied  to  this  continuous  process.  And 
my  answer  is  that  while  we  can  never  imagine  a  reality  which  is 
absolutely  inclusive  of  time,  we  yet  are  in  a  position  now  to  see 
how,  in  principle,  the  difficulty  may  be  solved.  The  explana- 
tion seems  to  be  this  :  that  time,  in  so  far  as  it  presents  antino- 
mies, is  a  product  of  thought,  and  as  such  has  no  place  in  the 
absolute  life,  which  finds  no  need  for  thinking  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  This  may  seem  to  be  going  back  to  Mr.  Bradley's  posi- 
tion that  time  is  only  a  finite  category  which  in  the  absolute  is 
entirely  transformed ;  but  really  it  is  quite  different.  Because 
the  reality  of  time  is  different  from  the  thought  of  time,1  as  the 
reality  of  a  sensation  is  different  from  the  thought  of  a  sensation, 
it  does  not  follow  that  my  thought  may  not  mean  the  reality, 
and  know  that  it  means  it.  The  transcendence  of  time  in  the 
absolute  is  not  something  of  a  quality  unknown  to  us,  but  it  is 
present  in  type,  again,  in  our  own  lives.  Take,  once  more,  an  active 

1  Every  concept  has  this  two-fold  aspect — its  aspect  for  us  as  we  use  it  practically, 
and  the  real  fact  for  which  it  stands  in  ultimate  existence.  The  categories  are  the 
tools  by  which  we  overcome  the  isolation  and  disconnectedness  of  parts  of  reality  as 
they  first  come  to  us,  and  bring  them  into  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  their 
practical  use,  therefore,  they  involve  the  assumption  that  they  are  relations  which  are 
induced  upon  realities  with  a  separate  existence  of  their  own,  since  it  is  by  thus  start- 
ing from  a  part,  as  if  it  were  complete,  and  then  passing  on  to  other  parts,  that  our 
knowledge  moves.  Causation,  e.  g.,  assumes  at  the  beginning  two  separate  objects 
with  their  own  nature,  and  an  influence  passing  between  them.  If,  now,  philosophy 
leads  us  to  the  recognition  that  we  must  start  from  the  whole,  and  not  the  parts,  and 
if  we  come  to  conceive  of  this  whole  as  a  unitary  conscious  life,  the  reality  for  which 
the  concept  stands  in  this  life  will  obviously  have  to  be  reinterpreted.  But  there 
«/*'// be  always  some  real  fact  in  God's  life  for  which  it  stands.  Causation,  e.  g., 
will  base  itself  upon  the  actual  movement  of  God's  experience,  and  the  interdepen- 
dence of  elements  within  this  as  mutually  conditioning  one  another  by  their  relation 
to  the  meaning  of  the  activity. 
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experience  of  the  highest  type,  say  of  artistic  creation,  where  we 
are  absorbed  in  something  which  does  not  require  reflective 
thinking,  and  where,  as  we  progress,  there  is  a  direct  perception 
of  the  meaning  we  are  trying  to  express  as  a  whole,  and  of  the 
relations  of  the  various  steps  to  it,  those  which  are  still  to  come 
as  giving  direction  to  the  victorious  progress  of  our  creative  ac- 
tivity, and  those  which  we  have  passed  as  conditioning  the  point  we 
have  at  any  time  reached,  and  having  their  value  still  preserved 
in  it.  The  more  self-contained  and  absorbing  such  an  experience 
is,  and  the  less  need  there  is  to  stop  and  think  our  way  out  of  dif- 
culties,  the  nearer  we  are  to  overcoming,  in  feeling,  the  antino- 
mies of  time  ;  the  whole  is  a  real  unity,  not  of  dead  sameness,  but 
of  progress,  which  has  no  sense  of  its  own  temporal  relations  except 
as  these  actually  enter  as  an  integral  part  into  the  value  of  the 
meaning  which  it  expresses.  Now,  of  course,  any  act  of  ours  is 
limited,  and  will  soon  come  to  an  end ;  and  then  we  are  com- 
pelled to  place  it  in  the  time  series.  Just  so  long  as  it  continues, 
however,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  in  time ;  it  is  simply  itself  pro- 
gressing. The  placing  it  definitely  in  time  is  an  act  of  the  par- 
ticular sort  which  we  call  thinking,  and  which  arises  only  when 
the  active  experience  is  checked.  Now  we  have  to  get  our  ideas 
about  the  world  by  thinking ;  our  knowledge  starts  from  a  very 
small  section  of  reality,  and  is  enlarged  by  gradual  accretions. 
Any  such  section  we  have,  accordingly,  to  place  in  time,  with 
something  before  and  after  it.  And  it  really  is  in  time,  in  so  far 
as  these  time  relations  point  to  a  real  fact  in  the  absolute  experi- 
ence, a  real  value  for  it,  which  we  may  perhaps  best  call  the 
sense  of  progress,  as  opposed  to  sameness.  The  difficulty  comes 
when  we  carry  this  way  of  dealing  with  parts  of  reality  over  to 
reality  as  a  whole,  and  place  this  in  an  absolute  time.  But  the 
invincible  tendency  which  we  have  to  do  this  is  an  incident  of 
the  way  in  which  experience  comes  to  us — a  string  of  partial 
and  disconnected  acts,  representing  a  variety  of  ends,  with  inter- 
vals between  them  when  we  are  compelled  to  stop  acting  ;  and,  in 
order  to  understand  the  conditions  which  confront  us  and  get 
started  again,  we  tend  to  reduce  the  process  of  reality  to  the  static 
form  of  thought.  Reality  itself,  however,  never  stops ;  the  sec- 
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tion  which,  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  we  cut  off  and  take  as  a  fin- 
ished product,  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  continually  moving  forward 
to  new  forms  of  existence,  and  we  only  take  it  as  fixed  for  prac- 
tical reasons,  because  we  could  not  manage  it  if  it  were  con- 
stantly changing  on  our  hands  ;  it  will  not  wait  for  us  to  find 
out  what  we  need  to  know  about  it,  and  so  we  falsify  it  to  some 
extent,  and  ignore  its  continuance,  in  so  far  as  this  is  unessential 
to  our  present  purpose.  We  do  not,  accordingly,  date  an  event 
"in  time  except  as  we  get  outside  the  immediate  experience,  and 
take  it  as  a  whole  of  thought,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  it  ob- 
jectively. This  is  more  evident  as  regards  the  end  of  an  experience 
— an  experience  cannot  recognize  itself  as  ended,  except  as  we  stop 
its  progress,  by  making  it  an  object  of  thought — but  it  is  equally 
true  of  the  beginning.  An  experience  has,  for  itself,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  absorbed  in  its  own  meaning,  no  sense  of  a  beginning  as  a 
point  in  time  which  something  precedes ;  anything  that  goes  be- 
fore, whether  it  be  blank  time  or  filled  time,  is  for  it  non-exis- 
tent. Whatever  has  relevancy  to  the  experience  is  not  before  it, 
but  becomes  by  that  very  fact  a  part  of  it,  save  by  an  arbitrary 
division.  Of  course  we  can  have  an  experience  where  thoughts 
of  previous  events  intrude  which  have  no  essential  relationship  to 
the  matter  in  hand ;  but  that  is  because  of  the  peculiarity  of  our 
experience,  which,  along  with  its  dependence  on  the  thinking- proc- 
ess, is  so  loosely  knit  that  irrelevant  thoughts  are  always  liable 
to  break  in,  In  so  far,  however,  as  an  experience  is  of  the  type 
of  active  purpose,  which  is  in  possession  of  all  the  necessary  con- 
ditions, and  which  does  not  need  discursive  thought,  every  possi- 
ble fact  that  has  existence  for  it  is  an  immediate  part  of  it.  But 
thinking  an  event,  as  opposed  to  having  it  enter  into  our  imme- 
diate experience,  implies  an  obstacle,  and  so  a  condition  external 
to  the  one  who  thinks  ;  and  since  for  God  nothing  of  the  sort 
exists,  his  experience  will  be  a  single  inclusive  one,  not  broken 
up  like  ours  by  intervals  of  thinking  ;  and  therefore  there  will  be 
for  him  nothing  that  is  prior  or  subsequent  with  reference  to  this 
unitary  life.  Empty  time,  in  which  things  begin  to  be,  is  a  natural 
conception  for  a  finite  thinking  being  ;  it  cannot  exist  for  the  ab- 
solute life.  But,  it  may  still  be  said,  even  if  for  the  experience 
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itself  it  does  not  exist,  it  is  really  there,  as  we  are  compelled  to 
recognize  as  soon  as  we  think  about  it.  But  this  is  reversing 
matters  ;  things  are  real  as  they  are  for  God,  and  it  is  our  thought, 
starting  as  it  does  from  a  part  of  reality  as  if  it  were  complete, 
and  then  piecing  this  out  by  gradual  additions,  which  fails  to 
compass  reality.  Definite  position  in  time,  an  event  which  has 
beginning  and  end,  implies  that  the  function  of  thought  in  dis- 
regarding that  eternal  process  of  reality  which  is  its  fundamental 
nature,  and  taking  it  as  a  well  defined  and  complete  whole,  has 
ultimate  validity.  But  reality  is  a  process,  as  opposed  to  the  way 
we  may  take  it  for  the  purposes  of  investigation ;  and  this  we 
can  only  represent  to  ourselves  as  the  endlessness  of  God's  life.1 
Time  itself  is  for  God  a  factor  in  experience,  and  outside  of  ex- 
perience has  no  existence;  empty  time  is  only  the  phantom 
which  our  discursive  and  partial  thought  raises.  To  give  to 
God  a  beginning  is  to  destroy  his  essential  nature,  and,  by  reduc- 
ing a  life  which  is  a  process  to  a  static  point,  to  blot  it  out  alto- 
gether. 

A.  K.  ROGERS. 
ALFRED  UNIVERSITY. 

1 A  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  two  uses  of  the  word  *  purposive  '  or  '  tele- 
ological.'  Teleology  may  imply  that  the  end  of  action  is  a  distinct  result,  and  that  the 
activity  itself  is  only  a  means  to  this  finished  product,  which  is  distinguishable  from 
it,  and  to  which  it  leads  up.  But  this  is  to  take  away  all  positive  value  from  the  ac- 
tivity itself,  and  make  it  merely  a  means  to  an  end  ;  and  so  at  the  same  time  implicitly  to 
make  the  essence  of  reality  a  static  fact  after  all,  and  progress  only  a  temporary  in- 
cident. What  I  mean  is,  of  course,  rather  the  end  as  actually  realizing  itself  in  life  ; 
value  inheres  in  the  process  and  each  step  of  the  process  on  its  own  account,  and 
not  in  its  relation  to  some  future  result,  which  may  or  may  not  be  attained.  This  is 
Mr.  Hobhouse's  "organism." 
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World  and  the  Individual.  Gifford  Lectures,  First  Series  : 
The  Four  Historical  Conceptions  of  Being,  by  JOSIAH  ROYCE,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900. — pp.  xiv,  588. 
If  the  book  before  us  lacked  other  noteworthy  characteristics,  it 
would  be  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  and  force  with  which  it  grasps 
a  single  conception  and  follows  it  through  its  various  forms,  using  it 
as  an  instrument  of  both  criticism  and  construction.  Natural  re- 
ligion, the  topic  ex  officio  of  a  Gifford  lecture,  is  interpreted  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  '  nature  of  things  '  or  ontology.  The  aim  is 
so  to  define  Being  as  to  arrive  at  some  conception  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  reality  of  God,  and  of  the  world  and  the  human  individual  in  re- 
lation to  God.  The  originality  of  which  I  have  spoken  does  not  con- 
sist in  this  fact,  nor  yet  in  just  taking  the  epistemological  road  towards 
Being.  These  things,  as  Professor  Royce  recognizes,  are  familiar 
enough.  It  is  the  special  way  in  which  the  nature  of  the  cognitive 
idea  and  its  relation  to  Being  are  handled,  the  attempt  to  center  the 
whole  discussion  about  the  nature  of  the  idea  as  such,  that  give  the 
book  force  and  freshness,  and  that  challenge  the  reader  to  raise  the 
problems  anew  for  himself,  to  reexamine  his  own  conceptions,  and 
modify  his  own  method,  even  if  at  the  end  he,  like  the  present  writer, 
finds  himself  forced  to  dissent. 

We  are  to  start  with  the  world  as  idea  and  not  as  fact.  If  we  start 
from  the  v/orld  as  fact,  we  are  "sunk  deep  in  an  ocean  of  mysteries  "; 
for  it  is  a  "  defiant  mystery. ' '  It  bewilders,  angers,  and  baffles  us  in 
its  contrast  of  order  and  chaos,  its  combination  of  goodness  and 
cruelty.  Because  this  world  of  fact  is  persistently  baffling,  we  turn 
to  the  world  of  idea  to  get  the  key  to  unlock  it.  We  find  that  the 
defect  of  the  world  of  fact  ' '  is  due  at  bottom  simply  to  the  fault  of 
our  human  type  of  consciousness"  (p.  18).  So  we  must  devote 
ourselves  to  a  criticism  of  the  latter.  By  this  criticism  we  may 
purify  it ;  we  may  raise  it  to  a  higher  level  and  thus  win  insight  into 
reality.  This  mode  of  approach  at  once  compels  the  definition  of 
an  idea,  and  at  least  a  preliminary  conception  of  its  relation  to 
reality. 

In  defining  idea,  Mr.  Royce  starts  from  the  familiar  conception  of 
recent  psychology  which  views  the  ideational  life  from  the  standpoint 
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of  organism  and  environment,  and  thus  connects  it  with  the  motor 
or  behavior  side  of  experience.  An  idea  of  a  thing  "  always  involves 
a  consciousness  of  how  you  propose  to  act  towards  the  thing  of  which 
you  have  an  idea."  Mr.  Stout's  remark  that  an  idea  is  apian  of 
-action,  or  way  of  constructing  an  object,  is  quoted  with  approval. 
The  idea  thus  represents  a  sort  of  will  or  active  meaning.  It  is  an 
intention.  Of,  in  the  more  technical  definition,  it  is  "any  state  of 
consciousness,  whether  simple  or  complex,  which,  when  present,  is 
then  and  there  viewed  as  at  least  the  partial  expression  or  embodiment 
of  a  single  conscious  purpose"  (p.  22).  For  example,  in  singing 
a  melody  we  are  conscious  that  this  act  partially  fulfils  and  embodies 
a  purpose  ;  as  such  it  constitutes  a  musical  idea.  The  purpose,  so 
far  as  embodied,  constitutes  the  internal  meaning  of  the  idea. 

But  finite  ideas  always  appear  to  have  a  meaning  not  exhausted  in 
what  is  present  as  internal  meaning,  or  fulfilment  of  purpose.  They 
at  least  seem  to  refer  beyond  themselves,  to  objects.  This  secondary 
and  problematic  aspect  we  may  call  their  apparent  external  meaning. 
The  melody,  for  example,  may  be  regarded  not  simply  as  the  fulfilment 
of  the  musical  purpose,  but  as  meaning,  attempting  to  copy  or  cor- 
responding to,  a  certain  theme  of  Beethoven.  Indeed,  in  all  our  cog- 
nitive experience  this  external  meaning  appears  to  be  fundamental. 
In  knowing,  ' (  our  ideas  seem  destined  to  perform  a  task  which  is  ex- 
ternally set  for  them  by  the  real  world"  (p.  28).  Common  sense 
would  say  that  this  reference  of  ideas  to  facts  wholly  apart  from  them- 
selves, and  the  necessity  of  correspondence  to  these  external  facts  in 
order  to  secure  truth  for  ideas,  is  the  important  thing ;  and  that  the 
mere  inner  meaning,  uncontrolled  by  such  reference,  is  either  just 
fancy  or  else  a  positive  source  of  error.  Yet  there  are  reasons  for 
doubting  whether  the  contrast  is  as  ultimate  as  it  seems.  In  a  certain 
sense  the  idea  must  have  the  primacy.  Unless  the  idea  has  a  mean- 
ing, a  purpose  of  its  own  in  relation  to  the  object,  unless  it  assigns  its 
own  special  task  of  correspondence,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
supposedly  external  object  which  is  to  serve  as  standard  or  model ; 
there  will  be  no  telling  what  fact  is  to  be  used  as  basis  for  judging 
successful  correspondence.  The  truth,  for  example,  of  the  meaning 
that  I  put  into  my  idea  of  a  cow  (so  we  may  paraphrase  Professor 
Royce),  cannot  be  told  by  sheer  reference  to  any  object — to  object 
as  such ;  we  must  first  find  what  object  the  idea  itself  means ;  what 
is  the  task  of  reference  and  correspondence  that  it  sets  for  itself — 
what  itself  means  or  intends.  Admitting,  then,  that  we  must  go  to  an 
object,  it  is  to  an  object  selected  and  determined  by  the  idea  itself. 
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It  is  this  conception  that  gives  unity  and  characteristic  originality 
to  Professor  Royce's  discussion.  It  leads  him  in  the  end  to  declare 
that  the  whole  external  meaning,  the  reference  to  objects,  must  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  the  inner  purpose  of  the  idea  itself.  It  leads 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  apparent  external  meaning — the  depend- 
ence upon  external  things — as  in  truth  only  an  instrument  of  the 
adequate  expression  and  development  of  a  meaning  partially  fulfilled 
in  the  idea  itself.  It  leads,  that  is,  to  the  proposition  that  the  whole 
distinction  between  inner  and  outer  meaning,  between  the  significance 
that  an  idea  has  as  an  idea,  and  that  which  it  has  as  dependent  upon 
an  external  object,  is  due  to  the  difference  between  a  partial  and  a 
complete  embodiment  of  a  purpose.  The  defect  of  our  "present 
human  form  of  momentary  consciousness,  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  just 
now  do  not  know  precisely  what  we  mean  "  (p.  39).  Our  ideas,  in 
other  words,  express  our  purposes  only  vaguely,  abstractly,  without 
determination — or,  as  it  is  afterwards  put — they  are  mere  universals. 
Hence  our  discontent  with  our  ideas;  hence  our  search  for  an 
'  Other, '  for  the  object  which,  though  appearing  to  be  external  to 
the  idea,  in  reality  is  just  the  supplementation  necessary  to  give  com- 
plete fulfilment  to  the  purpose  only  partially  presented  in  the  idea. 
This  completeness  of  determination  of  meaning  is  the  individual. 
Complete  will,  complete  meaning,  complete  individuality  (p.-  40), 
are  thus  the  '  limits  '  of  the  development  of  all  ideas.  Here  we  get, 
in  outline,  the  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  reality?  "To  be, 
means  simply  to  express,  to  embody  the  complete  internal  meaning  of 
a  certain  absolute  system  of  ideas — a  system  moreover  which  is 
genuinely  implied  in  the  true  internal  meaning  or  purpose  of  every 
finite  idea,  however  fragmentary  "  (p.  36  ;  see  also  p.  341). 

Thus  far  the  discrepancy  of  external  meaning  from  internal  has 
been  treated  as  problematic  only,  as  due  to  the  abstract  reflection  of 
the  critic,  (e.g.,  p.  33).  In  discussing  the  root  ideas  that  differentiate 
the  various  systems  of  ontology,  Professor  Royce  appears  however 
to  indicate  that,  for  the  finite  consciousness  as  finite,  the  discrepancy 
is  inherent  and  necessary.  "  Experience  comes  to  us,  in  part,  as 
brute  fact  .  .  .  merely  immediate  experience  .  .  .  apart  from  defini- 
tion, articulation,  and  in  general  from  any  insight  into  its  relationships. ' ' 
But  experience  "in  addition  to  its  mere  presence  possesses  meaning  " 
(pp.  55-56).  On  this  side,  we  have  ideas.  These  two  aspects  are 
at  war  with  each  other.  The  brute,  immediate  facts  are  obstacles  ob- 
durate to  our  ideas.  There  is  "  endless  finite  conflict  of  mere  expe- 
rience and  mere  idea. ' '  So  far  as  the  ideas  attempt  to  comprehend, 
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to  master  the  data  in  terms  of  themselves,  there  is  thought.  This  is 
the  collection  of  ideas  contrasted  with  fact  and  yet  trying  to  possess 
fact.  So  far  as  successful,  we  get  an  immediate  experience  luminous 
with  meaning. 

Four  fundamental  ontological  conceptions  arise  as  typically  different 
modes  of  interpreting  the  relative  significance  of  these  two  fac- 
tors, fact  and  idea,  immediacy  and  thought.  The  first,  technically 
speaking,  is  realism,  it  emphasizes  the  external  independence  of 
the  object,  and  defines  reality  from  this  point  of  view.  Mysticism 
dwells  upon  that  which  is  actually  present  in  experience,  the  im- 
mediate, and  hence  defines  reality  as  that  in  which  all  otherness  is  lost 
in  immediacy,  and  all  diversity  is  at  an  end.  According  to  the  third 
view,  that  of  critical  rationalism,  the  real  is  the  object  which  gives  truth 
or  validity  to  our  ideas  :  neither  the  idea  nor  the  independent  object  is 
real,  but  an  object  of  possible  experience  which  would  verify  our 
idea  (p.  61).  The  criticism  of  realism  shows  the  necessity  of  de- 
fining Being  as  in  essential  relation  to  ideas ;  that  of  mysticism, 
the  necessity  of  conceiving  it  as  fulfilling,  and  not  merely  cancelling,  • 
the  meaning  of  our  fragmentary,  finite  experiences  ;  while  that  of  the 
'  Possibility  of  Experience  '  theory  shows  the  necessity  of  conceiving 
validity  and  truth  to  be  actually  and  individually  experienced,  not 
merely  universally  and  abstractly  possible.  The  development  of  these 
three  necessities  of  interpreting  Being,  leads  inevitably  to  the  fourth, 
Professor  Royce's  own  conception  :  viz,  that  Being  is  the  eternal, 
exhaustive,  determinate,  and  individual  presentation  in  immediate 
experiences  of  the  really  possible  meanings  of  all  ideas — a  totum  simul 
in  a  living  experience  of  immediate  appreciation  of  all  valid  signifi- 
cances, the  absolute  consciousness.  And  since,  in  its  individuality, 
it  fulfils  the  real  purpose  and  strength  of  all  finite  consciousnesses,  it 
preserves  and  validates  within  itself  finite  wills  and  individualities. 

Limits  of  space  prevent  an  adequate  exposition  of  Mr.  Royce's 
statement  and  criticism  of  realism  and  mysticism.  Mr.  Royce's  po- 
sition, however,  is  so  coherent,  so  sequential,  that  if  I  have  been  at 
all  successful  in  reporting  it  above,  even  a  brief  summary  will  not  be 
wholly  meaningless.  Strictly  consistent  or  extreme  realism  asserts 
the  entire  independence  of  the  object  as  regards  ideas ;  it  is  totally 
unaffected  by  them ;  it  is  '  whether  or  no '  they  are.  Hence  the 
theory  has  really  no  way  of  defining  Being  except  as  that  which  is  thus 
independent  of  ideas — any  nature  or  content  may  be  ascribed,  and  his- 
torically has  been  ascribed  to  it,  provided  only  it  remains  wholly  other 
than  ideas.  But,  clearly,  if  its  sole  definition  is  to  be  independent  of 
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ideas,  ideas  cannot  refer  to  it,  cannot  have  connection,  relation  or 
community  as  regards  it ;  certainly  cannot  correspond  with  it.  Hence 
it  is,  for  us,  a  realm  of  nothing  at  all ;  moreover,  since  by  the  realistic 
hypothesis  this  Being  was  to  furnish  the  standard  for  truth  and  falsity 
of  ideas,  there  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  discriminating  true  from 
false.  All  ideas  equally  exist,  are  "existent  entities"  on  the  same 
footing — the  '  forgotten  thesis'  of  realism  (p.  134).  Realism  thus 
contradicts  itself  in  the  most  thoroughgoing  way.1 

Mysticism  realizes  that  the  discrepancy  of  idea  and  fact,  immediacy 
and  object,  is  the  source  of  all  struggle,  failure,  and  disquietude.  It 
sees  the  utter  impossibility  of  ending  this  conflict  in  terms  of  the 
mere  'other,'  the  independent  Being  of  realism,  since  it  sees  not 
only  the  contradictory  character  of  such  a  Being,  but  also  that  its  ap- 
parent or  illusory  presence  is  the  source  of  all  our  woe,  intellectual  and 
moral.  Hence  it  seeks  Being  in  the  escape  from,  or  destruction  of 
such  external  being,  in  the  selfhood  of  sheer  immediate  distinction- 
less  feeling.  Hence  the  self-contradiction  of  mysticism  ;  since  it  can 
define  Being  only  as  the  goal  of  our  struggle,  only  as  a  '  contrast-effect,' 
and  if  the  struggle,  the  finite  ideas,  are  absolutely  illusory,  Being  itself 
remains  absolutely  without  content.  It  is  a  "  zero  which  is  contrasted 
with  nothing  .  .  .  and  thus  remains  a  genuine  and  absolute  noth- 
ing "  (p.  181).' 

In  the  statement  and  criticism  of  the  '  Possibility  of  Experience ' 
theory  we  enter,  in  effect,  upon  the  exposition  of  Mr.  Royce's  own 
position,  for  he  accepts  it  as  true  "as  far  as  it  goes,"  but  holds  that  in 
order  to  retain  the  amount  of  truth  which  it  possesses,  it  must  be  fur- 
ther developed.  The  transformation  resulting  from  the  required  de- 
velopment gives  his  own  conception  of  Being. 

1  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  this  condensation   I   have  omitted   reference  to  the 
nominally  most  characteristic  feature  of  Professor  Royce' s  discussion,  namely,  the  con- 
sideration of  Being  as  many  or  one.     But,  if  I  understand  his  argument,  the  above 
gives  its  real  force;  indeed,  to  be  frank,  the  other  phase  of  his  argument  seems  to 
me  to  be  either  tautology,  an  elaborate  reiteration  of  the  fact  that  realism  has  no  defi- 
nition for  its   real  except  mere  and  complete  independence   of  ideas,  or  else   to  be 
fallacious. 

2  Personally  I  have  found  the   discussion  of  mysticism  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  enlightening  portions  of  the  book.     But  doubts  arise  as  to  the  logical  conclusive - 
ness  of  the  criticism.      Can  it  be  said  that  mysticism  defines  Being  in  terms  of  total 
contrast  with  our  '  finite '   experience  ?     Does  it  not  rather  define  it  exclusively  in 
terms  of  one  phase  of  our  present  experience — namely,  the  immediate  phase — and  in- 
sist, not  upon  the  illusoriness  of  the  whole  '  finite  '   experience,  but  upon  that  of  ob- 
jects 'other  than'   this   immediacy,  and  consequently  upon  the  need  of  withdrawal 
from  or  negation  of  these  externalities  ? 
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Even  common  sense  is  quite  familiar  with  objects  which  obviously 
have  Being  only  in  relation  to  our  ideas :  it  makes  no  difficulty,  how- 
ever, in  ascribing  objective  reality  to  them.  In  this  case  objective 
reality  clearly  means  truth,  validity.  Instances  of  such  beings  are  the 
constitution  of  a  state,  social  status,  the  commercial  realm  of  credits 
and  debts.  Again,  mathematical  truths,  the  value  of  ?r,  the  fact  that 
a  function  continuous  within  certain  intervals  need  have  no  differential 
coefficients  within  those  intervals  ;  and,  again,  the  moral  order.  In 
considering  cases  such  as  the  reality  of  mathematical  truths  we  come 
upon  a  most  instructive  characteristic.  In  one  sense  we  seem  here 
to  be  dealing  merely  with  ideas  or  meanings,  arbitrary  constructions  of 
our  own  definitions,  having  no  "necessity  except  to  remain  consistent 
with  the  intentions  we  ourselves  embody  in  the  definitions.  But  none 
the  less  it  is  a  problem  with  the  mathematician  whether  within  his 
realm  certain  new  (mathematical)  objects  maybe  found  ;  he  is  liable 
to  error  in  his  assertions  about  such  objects— as  is  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  the  differential  coefficient  just  alluded  to,  and,  in  general,  he  has 
to  experiment,  to  produce,  to  wait  and  observe  results,  much  as  does 
the  chemist  or  astronomer.  Moreover,  mathematical  laws  and  results, 
originally  quite  independent  of  one  another,  finally  often  come  to- 
gether and  reveal,  in  a  fertile  way,  further  quite  new  and  unexpected 
truths — thus  again  simulating  what  happens  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  world. 

Philosophically  it  was  Kant  who  first  brought  to  consciousness  the 
significance  of  reality  as  equivalent  to  validity,  and  generalized  this 
conception  as  giving  the  clue  to  all  Being — save,  of  course,  to  the 
things-in-themselves.  He  insisted  that  when  we  deal  with  objects 
other  than  our  present  ideas,  we  mean  not  objects  independent  of  any 
knowledge,  but  possible  objects  of  experience.  Accordingly,  the  worth 
of  ideas,  the  correspondence  which  they  must  possess,  is  decided,  not 
by  reference  to  Being  independent  of  ideas,  but  by  the  determinate 
possibility  of  objects  of  experience  which  would  make  the  ideas  valid, 
true — such  questions  as  arise  with  reference  to  the  liquid  or  solid  con- 
dition of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  state  of  parts  of  the  moon  be- 
yond direct  observation,  etc.  The  whole  problem  of  Being  is  then 
one  of  the  validity  of  ideas,  not  of  the  existence  or  nature  of  objects 
just  other  than  ideas. 

Mr.  Royce,  as  already  intimated,  attributes  worth  to  this  concep- 
tion "as  far  as  it  goes"  (p.  251).  He  holds,  however,  that  validity 
as  such,  or  mere  validity,  is  not  valid ;  an  idea  must  be  immediately 
fulfilled  to  be  completely  or  determinately  true  ;  it  must  be  actually 
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experienced,  in  order  to  be  really  ' possible.'  The  problem  develops 
as  follows:  Validity,  after  all,  is  an  ambiguous  term  (pp.  261  and 
268).  On  one  side,  there  is  always  some  actual,  present  experience. 
Even  in  mathematics,  one  does  not  rely  upon  mere  reasoning  ;  one  in- 
sists upon  ability  empirically  to  realize,  in  inner  constructions,  in  ob- 
servable symbols,  diagrams,  etc.,  the  actual  course  of  a  certain  develop- 
ment ;  and  this,  a  fortiori,  is  true  in  what  we  would  term  physical  truths. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  ' '  the  range  of  valid  possible  experience  is 
viewed  by  me  as  infinitely  more  extended  than  my  actual  human  experi  - 
ence  "  (p.  259).  The  mathematician  goes  straight  on  to  assertions 
about  an  infinity  of  objects  not  actually  present,  but  regarded  as  valid. 
Even  empirically  there  are  infinite  valid  possibilities  about  the  commer- 
cial world  which  one  does  not  immediately  realize,  which,  indeed, 
one  deliberately  chooses  not  to  realize,  such  as  bankruptcy,  bad 
investments.1 

And  so  in  the  case  of  knowing  a  ship,  unless  it  has  for  you,  even  as  a 
merely  valid  object  in  the  content  of  possible  experience,  more  Being 
than  you  have  ever  directly  verified,  you  would  call  it  a  figment  of  the 
imagination  (p.  258).  The  second  meaning  of  validity  is,  thus,  that 
the  realm  of  nature,  of  social  life,  of  mathematical  truth,  has  a  charac- 
ter not  tested,  not  exhaustively  presented.  To  sum  up  :  on  one  side 
is  validity  living,  present  in  individual  experience  ;  on  the  other  side, 
merely  universal,  formal,  a  mere  general  law.  The  first  sense  has  the 
advantage  of  being  given  in  experience,  but  the  disadvantage  of  being 
only  the  '  creature  of  the  instant,'  a  limited,  fragmentary  case.  The 
second  sense  has  the  advantage  of  being  eternal,  infinite,  exhaustive ; 
but  it  is  merely  and  only  possible,  not  actual.  What  is  the  solution  of 
the  ambiguity  ?  Clearly,  a  conception  of  Being  is  indicated  in  which 
the  meaning  of  validity  shall  lose  this  ambiguity,  in  which  the  relative 
advantages  of  these  one-sided  conceptions  shall  be  combined  in  a  har- 
monious, exhaustive  whole. 

Since  for  reasons  that  will  appear  later,  I  cannot,  without  taking  too 
much  space,  give  an  exposition  apart  from  criticism  of  the  method 
by  which  Mr.  Royce  moves  on  from  '  Possibility  of  Experience  '  to 
an  "individual  life,  present  as  a  whole,  .  .  .  ;  at  once  a  system  of 
facts,  and  the  fulfilment  of  whatever  purpose  any  finite  idea,  in  so  far 

1  It  is  not  irreverent  to  say  that  in  such  cases  we  prefer  the  solid  gains  for  ourselves, 
and  prefer  to  leave  the  experiences  of  bankruptcy,  etc.,  to  God.  Since  they  are 
"valid  possibilities,"  the  very  point  of  Mr.  Royce' s  argument  is  that  they  shall  not 
remain  mere  possibilities,  but  be  fulfilled.  To  deny  their  fulfilment  in  God  would  be 
to  cut  the  nerve  of  the  argument  by  which  we  pass  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  con- 
ception. 
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as  it  is  true  to  its  own  meaning,  fragmentarily  embodies  .  .  .  ;  a 
life,  which  is  the  completed  will,  as  well  as  the  completed  experience, 
corresponding  to  the  will  and  experience  of  any  one  finite  idea  "  (p. 
341)  ;  I  shall,  at  present,  assume  this  step  to  be  taken,  and  note  the 
further  characteristics  of  such  Being. 

In  the  first  place,  it  solves  for  us  the  whole  problem  of  the  relation 
of  inner  and  outer  meaning.  On  one  side,  the  object  can  have  no 
essential  character  which  is  not  predetermined  by  the  purpose  or 
meaning  of  the  idea  itself.  The  idea  must  mean  the  object ;  and  it 
must  also  mean,  must  decide,  the  kind  of  correspondence  that  is  re- 
quired between  itself  and  its  object ;  for  correspondence  varies  with 
the  purpose  in  question,  and  if  at  times  it  demands  copying  or  re- 
semblance, at  other  times  it  does  not  ;  and  even  when  it  does,  this  is 
only  because  the  idea  itself  set  out  to  be  just  that  kind  of  a  copying 
idea.  But  since,  on  the  other  side,  knowing  requires  effort,  and  since 
error  is  possible,  the  internal  meaning  cannot  precisely  predetermine 
the  object,  and  external  meaning  is  also  necessary.  The  solution  is  in 
recognizing  that  our  ideas  are  finite,  fragmentary  fulfilments  of  pur- 
pose. As  fulfilments  they  predetermine  their  own  objects ;  but,  in 
so  far  as  the  idea  is  itself  vague,  abstract,  indeterminate,  it  does  not 
fully  understand  its  own  purpose,  and  to  acquire  completeness  of 
meaning,  individuality  of  purpose  or  will,  has  to  hunt  for  its  '  other.' 
But  this  is  now  seen  to  be  no  mere  external  *  other  ';  it  is  just  that 
which  is  required  to  make  an  idea  truly  valid,  that  is,  adequate,  de- 
terminate (pp.  300-311,  320-335).  Thus,  real  Being  is  just  that  be- 
ing in  which  idea,  inner  meaning,  and  object,  external  meaning,  no 
longer  stand  apart,  but  idea  is  an  exhaustive  individual,  and  object  is 
meaningful. 

In  the  second  place,  such  Being  is  Unity.  Any  valid  idea  must  be 
a  consciously  experienced  fact.  Therefore,  even  if  we  assume  that 
finite  forms  of  consciousness  are  sundered,  this,  as  true,  valid  idea, 
implies  that  they  are  all  present  in  a  single  consciousness  which  realizes 
them  all,  and  the  fact  of  their  mutual  exclusiveness.  "  What  is,  is 
present  to  the  insight  of  a  single  Self-conscious  Knower"  (p.  400). 
This  abstract  logical  statement  is  reenforced  by  considerations  of  the 
material  and  psychological  unity  of  experience — the  unity  of  the  world 
as  known,  and  of  its  empirical  knower. 

In  the  third  place,  this  unity  is  not  subversive  of  the  multiplicity 
of  finite  consciousnesses.  Every  idea  or  meaning  is  a  purpose ;  as 
such  it  is  a  will,  or  act  of  will  ;  for,  so  far  as  rational,  it  already  em- 
bodies, however  fragmentarily,  a  purpose.  The  complete  or  perfect 
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reality  can  only  be  an  exhaustive,  an  individualized,  realization  of  these 
same  meanings  or  wills.  Every  idea  means  or  wills  its  own  specific 
unique  realization  ;  and  this  is  its  individuality — its  experience  in  such 
form  that  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  it.1  Nothing  can  take  its  place. 
How  then  can  the  Absolute,  which  is  precisely  the  complete  realiza- 
tion of  all  purposes  only  partially  fulfilled  in  us,  do  other  than  con- 
serve and  present  all  such  wills,  or  individuals?  The  meaning  of 
every  life  is  unique,  and  uniquely  maintained  in  the  Absolute  This  is 
just  what  ethical  common  sense  means  by  activity.  You  alone  mean  just 
this  purpose  :  that  is  activity.  You  are  yourself,  that  unique  individ- 
ual, in  your  meaning,  your  purpose:  that  is  freedom  (pp.  468,  469). 
Such,  then,  is  in  outline  the  final  conception  of  Being. 

I  have  said  that  to  save  time  it  would  be  found  expedient  to  com- 
bine exposition  and  criticism  as  regards  the  exact  steps  by  which  Mr. 
Royce,  through  his  criticism  of  '  the  possible-experience  '  theory,  passes 
on  to  his  own.  I  now  return  to  that  point.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
the  ambiguity  which  Mr.  Royce  attributes  to  the  conception  of  valid- 
ity, the  contrast  between  actual,  partial  experience,  and  infinite,  but 
merely  possible  experience,  is  not  inherent  in  the  theory  criticised, 
but  results  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Royce  himself  gives  two  different, 
and  quite  inconsistent  statements  of  it.  If  this  ambiguity  of  his  own 
be  eliminated,  his  own  theory  may  conceivably,  of  course,  still  be  true, 
but  so  far  as  dependent  upon  the  method  by  which  it  is  arrived  at, 
it  falls  to  the  ground. 

What  are  these  two  differing  statements  ?  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  theory  is  committed  to  "mere  possibilities,"  "em- 
pirically valid  general  truths."  It  "consciously  attempts  to  define 
the  Real  as  explicitly  and  only  the  Universal  "  (pp.  240  and  241). 
Its  realities  are  "merely  more  or  less  valid  and  permanent  ideas" 
(p.  243).  In  defining  possibilities  of  experience,  it  "tells  you  only 
of  mere  abstract  universals  "  (p.  269).  If  we  identify,  as  we  must, 
the  inner  meaning  with  the  universal,  and  the  empirically  experienced 
objects  with  the  external  meaning,  then  we  can  say  that  this  theory 
regards  "the  antithesis  of  internal  and  of  external  as  finally  valid" 
(p.  288).  It  "leaves  Reality  too  much  a  bare  abstract  universal" 
(p.  290).  "All  that  is  thus  defined  about  the  object  is  its  mere 
what"  (p.  357). 

But  upon  other  occasions  we  have  it  clearly  enough  stated  that 
the  validity  of  an  idea  is  dependent  upon  an  experience  in  which 

1  Lack  of  space  compels  me  to  omit  the  interesting  discussion  of  individuality,  even 
in  an  object,  as  dependent  upon  purpose  or  will. 
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that  idea  shall  be  empirically  verified — in  other  words,  that  an 
idea,  qua  mere  idea,  cannot  be  valid.  A  valid  idea,  and  a  possible 
experience  are  not  synonymous  ;  but  the  possibility  of  sense-experi- 
ence is  the  test  by  which  the  validity  of  an  idea  is  determined. 
And,  moreover,  this  possibility  is  so  far  from  being  a  mere  possibility 
that  it  must  be  necessarily  connected  with  what  is  actually  experienced, 
it  must,  indeed,  be  necessary  to  the  true,  integral  meaning  of  the 
present  experience.  The  whole  point  of  the  argument  of  Kant  is  that 
you  cannot  draw  a  line  and  say  this  is  merely  actual,  and  that  merely 
possible.  If  the  idea  of  the  liquidity  of  the  earth  is  valid,  it  is  be- 
cause there  is  somewhat,  which  is  directly  present  to  us  as  real,  which 
demands  this  idea  as  a  part  of  its  own  meaning.  It  is  only  a  con- 
struction of  the  present ;  and  the  present  apart  from  such  construction 
is,  in  turn,  meaningless.  That  such  is  the  case  is  brought  out  in 
Mr.  Royce's  quotation  from  Kant  (p.  237)  when  the  test  of  the 
validity  of  an  idea  is  its  connection  with  "  owe  perceptions  according  to 
the  principle  of  the  empirical  synthesis  of  phenomena  "  (italics  mine). 
And,  again,  when  Professor  Royce  says  (p.  245)  that  the  only  basis  for 
the  assertion  of  an  unexperienced  Being  is  that  an  experience  of  facts 
sends  us  beyond  themselves,  and  to  further  possible  experience  for  their 
own  interpretation.  Again,  it  is  a  matter  of  recognizing  that  our 
present  experience  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  context  of  the  realm  of 
valid  or  of  possible  experience  (p.  248,  italics  mine.  See  also  bottom 
of  p.  242  and  top  of  p.  243  ; — on  pp.  254-256,  it  is  shown  that  even 
mathematical  ideas  to  be  valid  require  immediate  presentation). 

There  can  be  no  question  which  of  these  two  views  comes  nearer  to 
representing  the  true  spirit  of  Kant.  Indeed,  one  rubs  one's  eyes 
when  one  finds  the  < '  attempt  to  define  the  Real  as  explicitly  and  only 
the  universal ' '  associated  with  the  name  of  Kant.  That  this  view  is 
the  rationalism  against  which  the  Kant  of  critical  rationalism  asserted 
that  thought  in  itself  is  empty,  and  can  give  only  consistency,  never 
validity,  is  of  course  obvious.  Professor  Royce  confounds  in  his 
exposition  three  notions  which  Kant  carefully  distinguishes — and  then 
uses  this  confusion  not  only  to^ condemn  the  theory  in  question,  but 
to  furnish  the  terms  of  his  own  solution.  These  three  notions  are  : 
(i)  'The  real'  (in  its  phenomenal  sense,  of  course,  which  alone 
is  considered  by  Mr.  Royce).  This  is  immediate  sense  determined 
by  thought,  by  mediate  conceptions  : — so  far  is  Kant,  from  defining* 
the  real  as  merely  universal,  merely  possible.  (2)  '  The  valid  or 
true  idea. '  Here,  of  course,  his  entire  point  is  that  the  true  idea  is 
not  a  mere  idea,  any  more  than  it  is  the  real.  It  differs  from  the  real 
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in  not  being  directly  experienced ;  it  differs  from  mere  thought  in  that 
we  have  reason  for  assuming  that  there  is  a  possible  experience  in 
which  it  would  be  directly  presented  in  sense.  (3)  And  thus  there 
is  'possible  experience' — that  which  tests  the  validity  of  an  idea.  It 
is  neither,  qua  possible,  the  same  as  the  real,  nor  is  it  the  same  as  the 
valid  idea.  It  is  not  definable  in  terms  of  ideas  as  such,  because  of 
its  necessary  connection  with  the  content  of  immediate  experience. 
(On  p.  247  it  is  correctly  stated  :  "  Experience  furbishes  the  ground 
for  truth. ' ' )  Mr.  Royce,  however,  assumes  that  these  three  notions 
are  synonymous.1  Except  in  so  far  as  he  does  this,  he  has  no  basis 
for  contrasting  validity  as  immediate  but  fragmentary,  with  validity  as 
universal,  ideal  but  infinite  ;2  and  no  basis  for  his  own  positive 
conception  of  the  really  valid  idea  as  itself  a  living  experience.  So 
far  as  he  does  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  concludes  that  ' '  all 
validity,  as  an  incomplete  universal  conception  needs  another  to  give 
it  final  meaning"  (p.  341). 

I  am  forced  to  conclude,  then,  that  Mr.  Royce 's  own  theory,  so  far 
as  developed  as  affording  the  needed  completion  of  the  '  validity* 
theory,  rests  upon  an  elaborate  misinterpretation.  Barely  stated  in  this 
way  the  criticism  is  merely  destructive.  But  what  is  enlightening  is 
that  precisely  this  oscillation  is  required  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Royce' s 

1  Thus  on  p.  248  "  experience  as  a  whole  "  is  identified  with  the  "  realm  of  truth," 
and  both  have  a  "valid  constitution."  The  realms  of  'valid'  and  of  'possible' 
experience  are  identified.  On  p.  259  we  are  told  of  "valid  possible  experience." 
In  the  first  paragraph  of  p.  236  we  deal  with  "  objects  of  possible  experience"  (3) 
above  ;  in  the  next  paragraph  with  "  experience  as  having  a  necessary  constitution  " 
(l)  above;  on  the  first  paragraph  of  p.  239,  it  is  a  world  of  "valid  empirical 
truth"  (2)  above.  On  p.  241,  '  substances,'  '  causes,'  are  instanced  as  cases  of  Kant's 
"  empirical  objects  "  (l),  and  these  again  are  "  empirically  valid  general  truths  !" 

*  There  is  no  space  to  make  the  point  good  here,  but  I  would  ask  the  reader  to  go 
carefully  over  the  discussion  of  the  "universal  and  particular  judgments"  (pp.  274-290) 
and  see  if  there  is  not  exactly  the  same  ambiguity  in  the  treatment  of  these  ideas. 
Sometimes  the  universal  appears  as  the  abstract,  the  possibility,  the  ideal  construc- 
tion, as  reasoning  which  while  not  real,  i.  <?.,  presented  in  experience,  is  valuable  as 
an  instrument  for  reducing  indeterminateness  by  eliminating  possibilities  (e.  g. ,  pp. 
277—279)  ;  while  at  other  times  it  appears  as  our  actual  present  immediate  experi- 
ence of  ideas,  so  far  as  this  is  finite,  incomplete,  and,  therefore,  itself  indeterminate, 
(e.  £•.,  pp.  292,  295,  and  whenever  the  universal  is  identified  with  the  '  inner 
meaning'  which  is  really  experienced,  but  which  as  'finite,'  'fragmentary'  needs 
an  '  other  ' ).  And,  of  course,  the  particular  goes  through  similar  transformations.  At 
one  time  the  particular  judgments  are  what  "positively  assert  Being  in  the  object 
viewed  as  external ;"  hence,  of  course,  they  come  in  to  give  concreteness  to  the  mere 
abstract  universal,  or  ideal  construction.  But  so  far  as  the  '  universal '  is  our  present 
but  incomplete,  inner  meaning,  the  particulars  appear  as  the  ideal  possibilities  which, 
if  realized,  "would  give  exhaustiveness  or  infinitude  to  our  limited  present  meaning. 
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own  conception  its  meaning.  From  one  point  of  view,  our  starting 
point  is  no  idea,  nor  universal :  it  is  actual,  immediate  experience. 
But  this  has  to  be  contrasted  with  universals,  possibilities,  in  order  to 
be  condemned  as  finite  and  fragmentary,  in  order  to  suggest  the  contrast 
of  an  infinite  or  exhaustive.  Now  the  other  side  comes  into  play ;  if 
these  possibilities  are  merely  universals,  merely  possibilities,  while  the 
conception  of  them  would  convict  our  present  experience  of  a  certain 
limitation,  it  would  give  no  basis  for  the  reality  of  an  infinite  experi- 
ence. So  the  scene  shifts.  It  is  now  our  experience,  which  as  such, 
is  only  universal,  only  abstract,  only  indeterminate ;  and,  hence,  what 
it  is  contrasted  with  (previously  only  possibilities,  abstractions)  becomes 
the  actual,  immediate,  individual  experience. 

Professor  Royce's  argument  is  in  this  predicament.  Unless  'he  can 
find  something  good  to  say  of  ideas,  and  of  our  experience,  there  is  no 
ground  for  defining  the  Absolute  in  terms  of  ideas,  or  as  experience. 
Hence,  at  times  he  insists  that,  even  with  us,  the  truly  valid  idea  is  that 
which  is  presented  in  our  immediate*  experience.  This  point  of  view 
comes  out  in  its  essential  meaning  on  p.  42  2,  when  he  says  that  it  is  "  the 
wholeness  and  not  the  mere  fragmentariness,  the  presence  and  not  the 
mere  absence  of  unity  in  our  consciousness  .  .  .  which  guides  us  to- 
wards a  positive  view  of  how  the  unity  of  Being  is  .  .  .  attained."  Itfinds 
expression  again  on  p.  424,  when  we  are  told  that  as  to  the  "  general 
form  of  the  absolute  unity,  our  guide  is  inevitably  the  type  of  empirical 
unity  present  in  our  own  passing  consciousness. ' '  When  this  necessary 
homogeneity  or  community  is  in  mind  (required  in  order  intelligibly 
to  describe  the  Absolute  as  experience  or  consciousness  at  all),  validity 
means  present  actual  experience.  //  must  mean  this  for  us,  or  it  can- 
not mean  it  for  the  Absolute.  So  we  have  the  emphasis  on  the  genuinely 
Kantian  interpretation  of  reality.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  pretty 
radical  discredit  must  be  cast  on  our  ideas,  on  our  experience ;  for 
otherwise  there  is  no  ground  for  making  the  radical  distinction  between 
ourselves  as  fragmentary,  finite,  etc.,  and  the  infinite  or  'completed* 
consciousness ;  otherwise  we  should  end  as  well  as  begin  with  Kant- 
ianism, with  experience  as  an  organized  system.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  conceiving  our  experiences,  our  ideas,  which  previously  were  defined 
as  immediate  realities  or  presented  purposes,  as  mere  meanings,  inde- 
terminate universals  at  large,  and  therefore  requiring  the  infinite  ex- 
perience to  fulfil  them.  The  dialectic  is  this  :  ( i )  Our  experiences 
are  meanings,  purposes  fulfilled.  Then,  since  reality  cannot  be  con- 
ceived apart  from  experience,  the  reality — absolute  reality — is  mean- 
ing fulfilled.  ( 2 )  But  our  purposes  are  only  partially,  inadequately, 
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merely  universally  or  indeterminately,  fulfilled.  But  since  absolute 
reality  is  meaning  fulfilled  in  experience,  it  must  be  exhaustively, 
eternally  fulfilled.  The  Absolute  experiences  all  at  once,  adequately 
and  completely,  that  which  we  try  to  experience  in  pieces,  in  series  and 
in  distorted  fashion.  The  gist  of  my  criticism  is  that  the  argument  de- 
pends upon  taking  propositions  (i)  and  (2)  alternately.  They  can- 
not be  taken  together  without  destroying  each  other.  Insist  upon 
( i )  alone,  and  you  get  the  system  of  experience  as  the  Absolute  ;  insist 
upon  (2)  alone,  and  you  cannot  get  anywhere.  Mr.  Royce,  I  say  it  in 
no  flippant  spirit,  blows  hot  and  cold  upon  our  '  finite'  experience. 
When  he  wishes  to  establish  the  experienced,  the  significant  character  of 
his  Absolute,  it  is  good  enough.  But  when  he  wishes  to  give  an  all 
embracing,  single,  exhaustive,  totum  simul  character  to  his  Absolute,  our 
finite  consciousness  appears  in  a  condition  which  logically  would 
justify  no  conclusion,  and  which,  practically,  would  not  amount  to 
enough  even  to  suggest  the  problem  of  its  own  nature — mere  vague  uni- 
versals,  indeterminate  possibilities  and  the  like  ! 

To  put  the  matter  somewhat  more  positively  :  If  our  experience 
justifies  us  in  entertaining  the  idea  of  the  Infinite,  the  Perfect,  as  valid, 
then  we  are  not  mere  fragments  or  parts  in  that  Infinite  ;  it  is  in  and 
through  us,  and  in  such  an  organic  and  pervasive  way  that  the  con- 
trast between  us  and  it,  as  the  '  finite  '  over  against  the  '  infinite,'  the 
fragmentary  over  against  the  complete,  the  serial  over  against  the  totum 
simul  is  contradicted.  If  such  be  the  case,  we  do  not  need  a  definition 
of  the  Absolute  which  makes  it  the  realization  of  everything  we  intend 
but  cannot  effect ;  everything  we  mean,  but  cannot  express.  What  we 
need  is  a  reconsideration  of  the  facts  of  struggle,  disappointment, 
change,  consciousness  of  limitation,  which  will  show  them,  as  they 
actually  are  experienced  by  us  (not  by  something  called  Absolute)  to 
be  significant,  worthy,  and  helpful.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  are  frag- 
mentary and  finite  in  such  a  way  that  our  meanings  and  realizations 
are  not  presented  in  and  to  us,  but  only  to  and  in  the  Absolute,  what 
boots  either  the  Absolute,  or  the  struggle  !  Let  us  eat,  drink  and 
be  merry — let  us  glean  the  satisfactions  of  our  passing  life,  for  as  to 
serious  meanings,  only  the  Absolute  knows  what  they  mean ;  as  to 
serious  efforts,  only  the  Absolute  experiences  their  realization — and 
since  he  is  Absolute,  we  cannot  rob  him  of  that  in  any  case,  nor  will 
he  grudge  us  such  pleasures  as  we  can  snatch  as  we  hurry  along.  Omar 
Khayyam  knew  such  philosophy  long  ago. 

Professor  Royce  has  shown  his  capacity  to  be  sceptical.  He  has 
declared  that  only  through  doubting  does  the  truth  appear.  But  the 
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category  of  the  '  finite,'  the  '  fragmentary, '  the  'flying  moment,'  he 
seems  never  to  have  questioned.  It  is  the  one  positive,  fixed  datum. 
Upon  it  he  builds  his  whole  conception  of  real  or  absolute  Being — 
and  yet  to  build  upon  it  at  all,  he  has  to  combine  with  it  qualities  such 
as  meaning,  purpose,  fulfilment,  which  contradict  this  rigid  flnitude 
and  require  its  reinterpretation. 

I  need  hardly  say  in  closing  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  disagree 
pretty  fundamentally  with  an  author's  conclusions,  because  one  is  not 
convinced  as  to  his.  method,  and  yet  recognize  the  scope  and  power  of 
his  work,  and  admire,  to  the  point  of  envy,  his  skill  in  managing  the 
course  of  his  ideas  and  in  presenting  them  to  the  reader.  The  book 
before  us,  together  with  its  author's  Conception  of  God,  can  be  com- 
pared only  with  Mr.  Bradley's  Appearance  and  Reality  in  recent  meta- 
physical thought.  I  should  regret,  even  more  than  I  do,  the  limita- 
tions which  have  confined  me  to  the  bare  skeleton  of  Mr.  Royce's 
argument,  were  it  not  that  its  many  admirable  traits  are  so  obvious  that 
they  cannot  fail  to  secure  recognition  from  any  competent  reader. 
Meantime  the  serious  effort  critically  to  face  Mr.  Royce's  method  is 
the  tribute — the  highest  of  all  tributes,  it  seems  to  me — which  the  im- 
portance of  his  work  exacts. 

JOHN  DEWEY. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

Kritik  dcr  wissenschaftlichen  Erkenntnis.  Eine  vorurteilsfreie  Welt- 
anschauung. Von  Dr.  HEINRICH  v.  SCHOELER.  Leipzig,  Verlag  von 
Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1898. — pp.  viii,  678. 

This  work  was  prompted  by  a  serious  motive.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  author  was  one  of  a  group  of  young  men  who  were  enthusiastic- 
ally devoting  themselves  at  a  European  university  to  science  and 
medicine.  One,  a  near  friend,  had  given  up  wealth  and  home  and 
friends  for  science,  and  had  undermined  his  health  by  study.  As  his 
weakness  advanced  he  impressed  upon  the  author  the  intellectual 
disappointment  which  science  had  in  store  for  its  devotees.  When 
the  young  man  died,  Dr.  v.  Schoeler  laid  upon  himself  the  task 
of  subjecting  the  results  of  science  to  a  searching  critique,  as  free 
as  possible  from  partisan  prejudices,  in  order  to  determine  how  far 
research  has  been  able  to  solve  the  problems  of  knowledge.  This 
task  has  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  time  since  the  event  above 
mentioned,  and  has  led  the  author  into  a  deep  and  broad  study  of 
both  science  and  philosophy.  Nothing  in  the  work  is  more  impres- 
sive than  the  abounding  evidence  of  the  tremendous  mass  of  learning 
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upon  which  it  rests.  The  discussions  range  widely  over  the  entire 
realm  of  knowledge,  but  are  particularly  searching  in  the  fields  of 
philosophy,  psychology,  biology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  medicine. 

Dr.  v.  Schoeler  regards  his  work  as  the  completion,  in  an  inductive 
way,  of  the  Kantian  critique  of  reason,  bringing  empirical  evidence 
for  the  correctness  of  Kant's  theoretical  conclusions.  It  shows  that 
the  main  problems  of  science  remain  in  their  essence  unsolved,  and 
that,  in  this  respect,  natural  science  has  succeeded  no  better  than 
philosophy.  The  Kantian  agnosticism  is  deep-reaching  with  our 
author,  and  excludes  not  only  metaphysical  construction,  but  also 
that  more  shallow  rationalism  so  often  found  among  scientific  students. 
He  wishes  to  destroy  the  delusion  by  which  the  majority  of  uncritical 
scientists  believe  that  science  has  really  explained  the  dark  puzzles  of 
the  cosmic  process,  while  he  also  sets  forth  the  great  achievements 
which  science  has  actually  performed.  As  against  the  bankrupt  cul- 
ture of  the  understanding,  characteristic  of  the  passing  century,  he 
wishes  to  aid  in  establishing  the  coming  civilization  of  the  heart  and 
of  regard  for  men  ;  he  aims  to  found  this,  however,  not  upon  a  relig- 
ious and  mystical  basis,  but  upon  the  clear  principle  of  spiritual,  social, 
and  intellectual  freedom.  And  still  Dr.  v.  Schoeler  is  not  hostile  to 
science  in  itself,  when  the  latter  confines  itself  within  the  limits  out- 
lined by  philosophical  criticism.  His  training,  instincts,  and  sympa- 
thies are  strongly  scientific,  and  constantly  throughout  the  work  they 
determine  in  this  interest  his  conclusions  upon  important  questions. 

The  work  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
philosophy,  such  as  matter,  force,  motion,  cause,  purpose,  and  con- 
sciousness. After  the  hundred  and  twenty  pages  so  occupied,  follow 
one  hundred  devoted  to  the  criticism,  in  the  agnostic  interest,  of  various 
modern  philosophical  systems,  especially  those  of  Spinoza,  Schelling, 
Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Schopenhauer.  Turning  now  to  the  natural  sciences, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  are  used  in  pointing  out,  with  great  ful- 
ness of  detail  and  wealth  of  illustration,  how  much  has  been  made  clear 
and  how  much  lies  in  darkness  in  the  treatment  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  science.  This  section  is  more  interesting  and  important 
than  any  other,  because  of  the  author's  thorough  scientific  knowledge, 
and  his  ability  to  translate  speculative  principles  and  problems  into 
concrete  terms.  Although  his  aim  is  to  humiliate  the  pretensions  of 
uncritical  science,  he  feels  himself  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
our  best  critical  investigators,  and  shows  a  freedom  from  bias,  and  a 
constructive  power  in  digesting  the  most  modern  scientific  results, 
which  go  far  to  justify  his  rather  pretentious  sub -title..  The  last  division 
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gives  two  hundred  pages  to  the  discussion  of  religion,  humanity,  eth- 
ical and  aesthetical  ideals. 

The  critique  of  the  conceptions  of  being,  negativity,  and  world  - 
process,  brings  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  reality  is  a  dynamical 
principle,  which  by  nature  strives  for  something  which  it  as  yet  is  not. 
Reality,  then,  is  most  fully  expressed  by  Will,  and  the  philosophy  of 
Schopenhauer  has  most  nearly  spoken  the  truth.  This  sympathy  with 
Schopenhauer  is  prominent  throughout  the  entire  work,  because  both 
writers  are  fighting  rationalism  in  the  interest  of  voluntarism.  With 
our  author,  however,  it  is  checked  by  two  considerations.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  the  unknown  thing-in-itself,  to 
which  Dr.  v.  Schoeler  professes  the  most  sincere  loyalty,  points  out 
that  we  can  never  know  that  Will.  It  can  never  be  used,  therefore, 
as  ground  for  any  real  explanation  of  the  actual  world -order.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  Schopenhauer  is  wrong  in  regarding  this  ultimate 
Will  as  blind  and  irrational.  It  must  at  least  contain  in  germ  the  an- 
ticipation of  all  the  spiritual  and  rational  capabilities  of  nature.  Even 
as  a  subjective  psychical  function,  will  cannot  be  conceived  without 
conscious  cognition,  and  as  an  absolute  principle  it  must  be  the  source 
of  the  intelligent  spirit.  Our  author  indorses  here  the  criticisms  of 
Frohschammer.  In  fact,  although  both  Kantian  agnosticism  and  vol- 
untaristic  sympathies  are  urging  the  writer  to  oppose  rationalistic 
idealism,  he  retains  too  much  enthusiasm  for  human  ideals  to  accept  a 
complete  irrationalism.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  he  does  not 
do  justice  to  the  idealistic  element  which  he  retains  ;  that,  if  he  ha.d 
properly  worked  out  its  implications,  his  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
principle  of  teleology  and  the  philosophy  of  religion  would  have 
been  different.  Regarding  teleology,  however,  he  rules  that  even  an 
immanent  purpose  is  an  inconceivable  and  empty  principle ;  for  if  it 
proceeds  throughout  according  to  law  and  unchanging  order  it  would 
be  no  longer  the  realization  of  purpose,  "since  the  natural  necessita- 
tion  of  such  a  cosmical  evolution  would  obviously  exclude  all  struggle 
toward  ends."  The  ideological  judgment,  therefore,  is  purely  sub- 
jective. In  a  subsequent  discussion,  however,  he  agrees  with  Aris- 
totle that  the  whole  is  logically  prior  to  the  parts,  and  uses  this  prin- 
ciple to  revise  the  mechanical  world-view  in  the  interest  of  something 
very  closely  resembling  design.  But  the  teleological  implication  is 
not  fully  admitted.  His  conclusions  regarding  religion  are  unex- 
pectedly hostile.  Convinced,  however,  that  all  forms  of  pantheism  are 
really  atheism,  while  pantheism  alone  can  result  from  the  conception 
of  the  Absolute  given  by  philosophy,  he  subjects  the  idea  of  God  to 
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a  criticism  similar  to  that  of  Kant.  It  proves  to  be,  then,  a  purely 
regulative  idea,  having  no  objective  truth.  Least  of  all  is  it  the 
ground  of  moral  perfection  and  of  the  higher  ideals  of  man.  This 
last  point,  the  very  basis  of  philosophical  theism,  is  not  discussed  by 
Dr.  v.  Schoeler,  who  simply  contents  himself  with  the  above  ruling. 
The  value  of  human  ideals,  then,  rests  upon  the  primacy,  autonomy, 
and  absolute  authority  of  the  will.  The  ideals  of  morals  and  of  art 
seem  to  the  author  to  have  an  absolute  worth,  so  that  they  lift  man 
out  of  the  poor  condition  of  ordinary  life,  affording  a  satisfaction  which 
is  more  than  worldly,  and  yet  is  true  and  defensible.  This  is  the  only 
true  happiness  which  is  open  to  man — the  service  of  culture  and  of 
morals.  But  it  is  sufficient.  Only  culture  must  not  be  allowed  to  de- 
generate into  a  rationalistic  Philistinism.  As  a  corrective  to  this  the 
author  champions  warmly  the  claims  of  Art. 

The  chapter  in  which  the  author  discusses  the  problem  of  the  soul 
deserves  somewhat  extended  comment.  This  discussion  forms  part 
of  the  critique  of  scientific  concepts,  since  it  is  approached  from  the 
standpoints  of  psychology  and  physiology.  Its  chief  interest,  however, 
lies  in  the  manner  in  which  the  established  results  of  brain  physiology 
and  anatomy  are  interpreted  to  support  a  voluntaristic  view  of  mind, 
and,  therefore,  to  second  the  general  attack  upon  the  pretensions  of  the 
intellect.  Dr.  v.  Schoeler  calls  attention  to  the  biological  importance 
of  the  lower  brain  centers,  and  contrasts  these  with  the  cerebral  cortex, 
which  seems  far  less  necessary  to  life.  The  medulla  contains  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  most  important  cranial  nerves,  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  proper  center  of  the  organic  life.  It  governs  the  most 
important  organs  of  the  body,  and  its  destruction  brings  instant  death. 
Respiration,  the  beating  of  the  heart,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
chewing,  swallowing,  laughing,  crying,  and  the  organic  demand  for 
food,  drink,  and  oxygen,  depend  upon  the  medulla.  In  particular, 
the  formatio  reticularis  is  a  place  of  coordination  for  all  movements, 
contains  innervation  centers  for  respiration  and  heart  movement,  and 
is  therefore  of  vital  importance.  It  contains  the  largest  nerve  cells 
anywhere  found.  The  cerebellum  is  of  relatively  little  significance, 
but  the  pons,  although  small  in  lower  animals,  becomes  in  man  a 
turgid  and  highly  organized  gray  mass,  destruction  of  which  leads  to 
instant  death.  The  author  regards  it  as  probably  devoted  to  taking 
up  and  working  over  the  sense  stimuli  from  the  skin  and  joints. 
Higher  up  are  the  dense  gray  masses  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and 
the  so-called  optic  thalami.  The  former  have  both  sensory  and  motor 
connections  with  vision,  the  latter  are  not  thoroughly  understood,  but 
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probably  contain  centers  for  involuntary  and  instinctive  motions.  The 
cerebral  cortex  has  usually  been  regarded  as  the  sole  organ  of  will,  sen- 
sation, and  consciousness,  and  in  an  especial  sense  the  instrument  of 
the  soul.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  total  removal  of  the 
cerebrum  does  not  endanger  life  among  animals  as  high  as  the  dog. 
Animals  whose  hemispheres  have  been  extirpated  still  have  will,  for 
they  exhibit  voluntary  movements.  They  have  sensation,  and,  indeed, 
are  in  full  possession  of  the  sensory  function.  They  react  to  im- 
pressions, guard  against  things  that  hurt,  try  to  escape,  avoid  obstacles  ; 
in  short,  seem  to  act  with  conscious  deliberation.  We  can  no  longer, 
then,  regard  the  psychical  process  as  the  exclusive  function  of  the 
cerebrum.  Remove  the  cerebrum  and  phenomena  of  conscious  life 
remain.  Remove  the  medulla  or  lower  centers  and  the  animal  dies 
at  least  within  an  hour. 

All  this  is  well  known,  and  I  note  it  only  to  show  the  way  in  which 
the  author  leads  up  to  his  own  construction.  In  a  paragraph  on 
page  302  he  says  :  "  By  soulw  understand  the  principle  of  life  itself, 
as  it  first  comes  to  expression  in  the  activity  of  the  elementary  cells. 
To  this  organic  beings  owe  their  origin,  since  their  organisms  are  built 
up  and  unfolded  by  biogenetic  processes  of  a  chemico-physical 
nature  ruled  and  guided  by  the  impulse  of  life.  We  see  this  principle 
of  life,  which  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  organic  world  comes  to 
light  only  in  primitive  motor  processes  and  simple  phenomena  of  re- 
action, gradually  develop  out  of  itself,  as  the  complexity  of  structure 
of  the  organism  advances,  the  psychical  phenomena  of  sensation  and 
consciousness.  But  the  basis  of  these  higher  phenomena  of  life  is 
formed  by  the  original  vegetative  life  from  which  they  spring.  And 
to  this  central  basis  of  life  from  which  all  the  higher  functions  develop 
there  corresponds  in  the  case  of  higher  animals  the  spinal  cord,  from 
the  rich  medullary  substance  of  which  the  brain  arises. ' '  So  character- 
ized, soul  becomes  essentially  a  biological  concept,  and  is  in  fact 
identical  with  that  view  of  the  vital  principle  for  which  physiological 
vitalism  has  contended  so  stubbornly  but  unsuccessfully.  The  idea 
of  consciousness  is  entirely  eliminated  from  this  conception  of  the 
soul.  The  only  way  to  protect  it  from  the  fate  which  has  overtaken 
physiological  vitalism  would  be  to  urge  that  all  matter,  even  the  in- 
organic, is  essentially  psychical  in  this  sense.  In  that  case,  the  con- 
cept is  no  longer  even  biological.  It  takes  the  meaning  that  the  reality 
of  nature  is  identical  with  the  poorest  and  least  spiritual  side  of  mind. 
In  Schopenhauer's  language,  the  world  is  will. 

Another  allusion,  on  page  304,  to  the  derivative  and  secondary  char- 
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acter  of  the  cerebrum  in  comparison  with  the  lower  centers  prepares 
the  way  for  the  inference  that  intellect  is  derivative  and  secondary  in 
comparison  with  the  more  fundamental  and  instinctive  actions  of  will. 
"  From  all  these  observations  taken  together,  it  clearly  results  that  we 
do  not  exhaust  the  concept  of  the  soul  if,  with  modern  psychology,  we 
recognize  in  it  only  the  intellectual  principle,  the  central  point  of 
which  is  formed  by  consciousness.  The  nucleus  of  the  concept  of 
soul  consists  in  that  living  energy  which  is  necessary  to  make  a  body 
an  animal,  a  living  organism."  Now  it  is  very  probable  that  we 
do  not  exhaust  the  concept  of  the  soul ;  and  if  by  the  intellectual 
principle  we  mean  discursive  reason,  few  would  contend  that  it  forms 
the  basis  of  the  psychical  life.  But  if  we  understand  by  reason  that 
most  intimate  consciousness  which  makes  us  aware  of  the  deepest  ideals 
of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  life,  then  idealism  is  concerned 
to  show  that  reason  is  not  derivative  and  secondary,  leaving  the  pri- 
mary place  to  a  will  not  thus  endowed.  And  against  intellectualism  in 
this  sense  the  author's  physiological  argument  is  not  valid.  For  in 
dealing  with  a  process  of  growth  or  development,  it  is  not  open  to  us 
to  assume  that  the  earlier,  simpler,  and  lower  stages  are  the  truth,  while 
everything  later  and  higher  is  "  secondary  and  derived."  The  true 
meaning  of  the  process  can  be  judged  only  from  its  highest  and  most 
perfect  result.  In  the  philosophy  of  evolution  we  have  no  right  to 
level  down,  we  must  level  up.  Is  man  essentially  a  'social  animal',' 
adapted  to  civilization  and  culture  ?  Historically  he  is  not  so.  Man  is 
a  savage  and  culture  would  seem  a  thin  veneer.  It  is  only  if  we  find 
that  in  the  most  healthy,  normal,  and  perfect  specimens  of  the  race 
the  ideals  of  civilization  and  culture  take  a  firm  hold  upon  the  heart, 
and  will,  that  we  can  regard  man  as  truly  social  in  his  essential  nature. 
The  whole  attempt,  then,  by  physiological  arguments  to  level  man's 
soul  life  down  to  the  basis  of  blind  impulse  rests  upon  an  erroneous 
assumption  concerning  the  '  primary  '  and  '  secondary'  in  evolution. 
In  truth,  Aristotle  and  Leibniz  are  here  too  strong  for  Schopenhauer. 
Dr.  v.  Schoeler,  however,  would  hardly  follow  to  its  legitimate  con- 
clusion the  Schopenhauerian  movement,  upon  which  he  has  here  started, 
for  he  wishes  to  regard  the  will  as  the  source  of  ideals  having  an  abso- 
lute authority.  But  to  make  that  possible  he  must  refrain  from  com- 
pletely divorcing  reason  from  will. 

From  this  account  it  follows  that  the  work,  although  valuable,  will 
be  to  many  disappointing.  It  shares  the  weaknesses  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  especially  as  regards  the  opposition  of  the  unknown  thing- 
in-itself  to  the  phenomenon,  and  the  opposition  of  understanding  to 
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reason,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter.  Formally  a  critical  argu- 
ment against  the  scientific  ideal,  it  denies  also  the  validity  of  religion, 
and  trusts  to  the  unaided  moral  consciousness,  and  to  art,  for  the  re- 
generation of  humanity.  The  work  wants  unity,  since  throughout 
its  seven  hundred  pages  it  is  engaged  chiefly  with  problems  in  detail 
rather  than  with  unifying  principles.  One  notes  also  a  tendency, 
everywhere  present,  to  bring  in  irrelevant  matter,  apparently  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  show  that  these  things  also  are  known  to  the  au- 
thor. The  impression  of  wide  scholarship  is  intensified  by  the  con- 
stant citation  of  author,  title,  and  page,  and  the  number  of  books  so 
cited  would  make  a  large  and  well-selected  library  both  in  philosophy 
and  science.  At  the  same  time  the  reader  cannot  be  sure  that  the 
scholarship  is  so  deep  and  thorough  in  philosophy  as  might  be  hoped. 
The  treatment  of  the  Hegelian  system,  especially,  raises  the  question 
whether  the  writer  has  ever  quite  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  it.  I 
judge  this  criticism  to  be  less  pertinent  from  the  standpoint  of  science. 

E.  L.  HINMAN. 

Elements  of  the  Science  of  Religion  :    Part  77,  Ontological.     By  C. 

P.  TIELE,  Vol.  II.     New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.— pp.  viii, 

286. 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  Gifford  lectures  Professor  Tiele  reviewed 
the  history  of  religion  in  order  to  show  the  stages  and  directions  of  its 
development,  the  tendencies  it  exhibits,  and  the  real  character  of  the 
development  itself.  In  the  second  volume  he  has  undertaken  to  dis- 
cover the  nature  of  religion,  its  psychological  basis  and  its  origin. 
The  term  -'  ontological '  which  he  applies  to  this  part  of  his  work  is 
misleading,  for  it  leads  the  reader  to  expect  a  discussion  of  the  phil- 
osophical foundations  of  religion,  while,  in  fact,  the  discussion  is  purely 
psychological.  But  we  need  not  quarrel  with  the  author  on  that  ac- 
count, for  he  has  given  us  an  able  and  interesting  discussion,  albeit 
many  of  his  readers  will  dissent  from  some  of  his  doctrines.  The 
work,  though  a  translation  from  the  Dutch,  is  in  clear  and  fluent  Eng- 
lish, and  is  marked  by  candor  of  spirit  and  dignity  of  style. 

Professor  Tiele  begins  with  a  chapter  on  the  manifestations  and 
constituents  of  religion,  in  which  he  warns  us  not  to  mistake  the  words 
and  deeds,  whether  ritualistic  or  otherwise,  in  which  religion  manifests 
itself,  for  religion  itself.  Religion,  he  maintains,  is  purely  subjective, 
its  constituents  being  emotion,  conception,  and  sentiment,  which  arise 
in  the  mind  in  the  order  stated.  "  Every  living  religion  that  bears  fruit 
in  human  life — that  is,  every  religion  rooted  in  faith — begins  with 
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emotion,  whether  produced  by  teaching  and  preaching,  or  by  our  own 
contemplation  of  nature  around  us,  or  by  our  wrestling  with  it  and 
with  our  lot  in  life"  (p.  25).  The  emotion,  which  thus  lies  at  the 
basis  of  religion,  leads  to  the  formation  of  religious  conceptions,  "and 
next,  produced  by  such  a  conception  and  awakened  by  emotion,  there 
arises  a  definite  sentiment,  the  direction  of  the  will  which  impels  to 
action"  (p.  18).  What  he  means  by  '  emotion'  I  cannot  quite  make 
out,  nor  can  I  accept  his  definition  of  '  sentiment'  as  the  direction  of 
the  will  which  impels  to  action  ;  but  he  is  very  positive  in  holding  that 
religion  begins  with  emotion  without  a  previous  conception.  "Our 
conception  of  God,"  he  says,  "and  of  our  relation  to  Him  is  very  far 
from  being  unimportant,  and  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  purify  and 
ennoble  it.  But  however  poetically  beautiful  or  philosophically  pro- 
found it  may  be,  it  possesses  little  religious  value  unless  it  proceeds 
from  emotion  and  gives  an  impulse  to  the  will"  (p.  21).  Now  I 
agree  with  the  author  that  religious  conceptions  are  accompanied  by 
emotion,  and  that  they  are  of  little  value  unless  they  influence  the 
will,  but  how  the  emotion  can  exist  without  a  previous  conception  I 
cannot  understand.  Professor  Tiele  himself  says  in  one  passage  that 
"in  the  sphere  of  religion  the  emotion  consists  in  the  consciousness 
that  we  are  in  the  power  of  a  Being  whom  we  revere  as  the  highest, 
and  to  whom  we  feel  attracted  and  related  ;  it  consists  in  the  adoration 
which  impels  us  to  dedicate  ourselves  entirely  to  the  adored  object, 
yet  also  to  possess  it  and  to  be  in  union  with  it"  (p.  19).  It  is  evi- 
dent from  this  passage,  as  well  as  from  others  which  might  be  quoted, 
that  Professor  Tiele  uses  the  term  '  emotion'  in  a  very  vague  sense. 

But  let  us  inquire  a  little  further  into  his  views  on  the  nature  of  re- 
ligion and  on  its  origin  and  foundation.  He  denies  that  religion  con- 
sists in  a  theological  creed,  however  pure  and  noble  ;  that  is,  in  philos- 
ophy or  an  application  of  philosophy  to  religious  uses.  He  is  equally 
opposed  to  the  view  that  religion  is  to  be  identified  with  morality  or 
with  morality  and  creed  combined  ;  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
which,  as  he  remarks,  is  nothing  new,  that  the  essence  of  religion  is 
piety.  In  other  words,  religion  is  the  adoration  of  beings  whom  the 
worshipper  believes  to  be  superhuman  and  divine,  and,  when  fully  de- 
veloped, in  the  adoration  of  the  one  Infinite  and  Holy  Being  who  rules 
over  all.  This  being  the  essence  of  religion  one  would  naturally  sup- 
pose that  every  religion  must  begin  with  the  conception  of  a  divine  be- 
ing, and  in  some  passages  the  author  seems  to  maintain  this  view.  Thus 
he  says  :  "The  starting-point  is  theology,  for  belief  in  one  or  more  su- 
pernatural powers,  in  a  God  or  a  divine  world,  is  the  foundation  on 
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which  all  religion  rests.  There  can  be  no  religion  without  a  God  ' ' 
(p.  73).  Referring  to  the  atheism  of  Buddhism,  he  remarks  that  when 
it  made  its  appearance  as  a  religion  it  had  Buddha  for  its  God.  A  God, 
he  thinks,  as  men  have  used  the  term,  is  a  superhuman  power.  I  should 
rather  say  a  superhuman  spirit,  for  men  have  never  worshipped  any 
merely  physical  power  however  great,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  what 
the  author  means,  for  he  elsewhere  says  :  "  That  '  God  is  a  Spirit '  is 
in  brief,  the  creed  of  man  throughout  all  ages"  (p.  103). 

If,  then,  religion  is  the  adoration  of  divine  beings,  or  of  the  one 
Divine  Being,  the  question  immediately  arises  how  men  came  to  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  and  power  of  such  beings,  and  why  they  con- 
tinue to  entertain  that  belief  at  the  present  day.  Professor  Tiele 
disclaims  any  attempt  to  furnish  a  metaphysical  basis  for  religion,  and 
expressly  states  that  the  method  of  the  science  of  religion  is  not  meta- 
physical, but  historical  and  psychological.  But  that  science  ought 
surely  to  tell  us  why,  as  an  historical  fact,  men  have  universally  believed 
in  the  existence  of  superhuman  beings  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
man,  and  holding  moral  relations  with  him  ;  yet  this  is  precisely  the 
point  that  Professor  Tiele  leaves  most  obscure.  He  devotes  a  whole 
chapter  to  the  origin  of  religion,  and,  after  discussing  and  rejecting 
some  theories  maintained  by  other  writers,  states  his  own  ;  but  I  have 
found  that  chapter  the  most  unsatisfactory  in  the  whole  book.  He  re- 
jects the  theory  that  the  belief  in  causality  is  the  basis  of  religion, 
maintaining  that  reasoning  about  causes  can  only  give  us  science  or 
philosophy,  not  religion  ;  and  he  equally  rejects  the  theory,  advocated 
by  Kant  and  others,  that  our  consciousness  of  moral  obligation  leads 
us  to  the  conception  of  a  holy  God  from  whom  the  moral  law  is  de- 
rived. In  summing  up  the  discussion  he  says  :  "  We  have  endeavored 
to  discover  the  origin  of  religion,  the  actual  fountainhead  from  which 
it  springs,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  to  be  found  in 
man's  more  or  less  unconscious  sense  of  the  Infinite  within  him,  or  of 
his  participation  in  the  Infinite  "  (p.  237).  And  elsewhere  he  says  : 
"The  Infinite,  the  Absolute,  very  Being,  as  opposed  to  continual  be- 
coming and  perishing — or  call  it  as  you  will — that  is  the  principle 
which  gives  him  constant  unrest,  because  it  dwells  within  him"  (p. 
228)  ;  and  again  :  "  The  origin  of  religion  consists  in  the  fact  that 
man  has  the  Infinite  within  him,  even  before  he  is  himself  conscious 
of  it,  and  whether  he  recognizes  it  or  not  "  (p.  230).  Well,  if  that 
is  true,  all  that  I  can  say  is  that  I  must  be  one  of  those  benighted  per- 
sons who  are  unconscious  of  the  Infinite  within  them  ;  for  I  have 
always  been  painfully  conscious  of  my  own  finitude,  and  have  always 
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thought  that  everything  infinite  was  foreign  to  me  and  wholly  beyond 
my  reach. 

The  truth  is  there  can  be  no  religion  worthy  of  the  name  without  a 
rational  foundation.  Unless  we  have  reason  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  Divine  Being  who  rules  over  the  universe,  and  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  moral  perfection,  our  religion  is  superstition,  and  our  worship 
no  better  than  folly.  Professor  Tiele,  however,  expressly  denies  that 
religion  is  based  on  reason,  though  he  admits  that  reason  has  a  place  in 
the  formation  of  religious  creeds.  Thus,  after  discussing  the  theories 
which  trace  the  origin  of  religion  to  the  causal  intuition  and  the  sense 
of  duty,  he  says :  ''This  last  theory  is  also  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  makes  religion  the  product  of  reasoning,  whereas  reasoning  and 
reflection  are  always  of  later  growth.  ...  It  may  be  quite  true 
that  religious  persons  explain  these  emotions  by  a  process  of  reasoning  ; 
but  they  are  religious  first,  and  they  reason  afterwards"  (p.  221). 
So  also  in  his  chapter  on  the  conceptions  of  faith  he  adopts  from  other 
writers  the  doctrine  that  such  conceptions  are  the  product  of  imagi- 
nation and  remarks :  ' '  For  my  part,  it  has  rather  seemed  to  me  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  so  obvious  and  simple  a  truth  should  require 
any  defense.  It  is  just  as  axiomatic  as  the  fact  that  we  see  with  our 
eyes  and  hear  with  our  ears"  (p.  27).  Elsewhere,  indeed,  he  says 
that  religious  doctrine  "rests  on  a  metaphysical  foundation,  and,  un- 
less convinced  of  the  reality  of  a  supersensual  world,  it  builds  upon 
sand"  (p.  62)  ;  but  he  gives  us  no  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  that  con- 
vinces him  or  other  men  of  the  reality  of  such  a  world. 

Yet  he  is  not  insensible  to  the  importance  of  creeds  in  religious  life 
and  in  history  •  for  he  sees  what  evils  have  resulted  from  false  creeds. 
The  main  constituents  of  a  creed,  he  holds,  are  a  doctrine  regarding 
God,  a  doctrine  regarding  man's  relation  to  God,  and  a  doctrine  re- 
garding the  means  of  establishing  and  maintaining  communion  with 
God.  No  religion  is  possible  unless  man  feels  that  he  is  related  to 
God,  and  men  in  all  ages  have  used  every  means  at  their  command  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  and  maintaining  that  relation.  Worship  in 
all  its  forms  is  one  of  those  means ;  the  widespread  belief  in  mediators 
between  God  and  man  is  another.  Worship,  Professor  Tiele  thinks, 
is  not  the  main  thing  in  religion,  it  is  only  one  of  the  manifestations 
of  religion,  enabling  the  believer  to  express  his  religious  feelings  and 
commune  with  his  God.  The  most  universal  and  most  important 
element  in  worship  is  prayer,  either  as  formal  supplication  or  as  spon- 
taneous entreaty,  and  no  religion  is  possible  without  it.  "  If  the 
voice  of  prayer  is  dumb,  religion  itself  is  extinct."  Sacrifice,  the 
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author  thinks,  is  an  expression  of  man's  desire  to  devote  some  of  his 
possessions  to  the  gods,  and  in  its  highest  form  is  the  devotion  of 
oneself  to  the  divine  service.  Professor  Tiele  lays  much  less  stress 
than  most  men  do  on  the  moral  side  of  religion,  though  he  does  not 
neglect  it,  and  he  regards  religion  as  above  all  things  a  doctrine  of 
salvation,  a  guide  to  a  blessed  life.  "  All  religions,"  he  says,  "  are  re- 
ligions of  redemption,  and  all  religious  doctrine  is  a  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation. This  is  one  of  the  most  striking,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
certain,  results  of  our  science"  (p.  75).  Religion,  he  admits,  has 
often  been  shamefully  perverted  and  degraded,  and  has  led  men  to 
frightful  excesses  and  crimes  ;  but  that  is  no  objection  to  religion  itself, 
though  it  shows  the  necessity  of  purifying  our  religion  from  all  base 
elements.  In  discussing  religion  as  a  social  phenomenon,  the  author 
shows  the  importance  of  the  church  as  a  religious  institution.  Most 
men  require  the  sympathy  and  support  of  their  fellows  in  their 
spiritual  life,  and  this  fact  has  always  led,  and  will  always  lead,  men 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking  about  spiritual  things  to  associate  together 
for  mutual  edification  and  encouragement. 

In  his  closing  chapter  Professor  Tiele  discusses  the  relation  of  religion 
to  the  other  elements  of  man's  spiritual  life,  such  as  philosophy,  art,  and 
morality.  He  dissents  from  the  opinion  of  some  writers  that  religion 
is  the  mother  of  civilization,  and  maintains  that  the  other  elements  of 
civilization  originated  independently ;  but  he  recognizes  the  influence 
of  religion  upon  those  other  elements,  and  their  influence  on  religion. 
The  present  state  of  religious  belief,  or  unbelief,  and  the  conflict  now 
raging  between  the  traditional  religion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  science 
and  philosophy  on  the  other,  causes  him  some  uneasiness.  He  sees 
and  regrets  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  closing  without  that  relig- 
ious awakening  which  many  men  had  hoped  for ;  yet  he  has  no  fears 
that  the  present  conflict  of  opinion  will  result  in  the  extinction  of  re- 
ligion, but  believes  that  "  it  will  rather  lead  to  a  fuller  development 
of  religious  life,  to  a  nobler  revelation  of  the  religious  spirit" — an 
opinion  with  which  I  cordially  agree. 

JAMES  B.  PETERSON. 
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wissenschaftliche  Philosophie  ;  Z.f.  Ph.  =  Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophic  und  philoso- 
phische  Kritik ;  Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.  =  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologic  und 
Physiologic  der  Sinnesorgane  ;  Phil.  Jahr.  =  Philosophisches  Jahrbuch ;  Rev.  de 
Met.  =  Revue  de  Metaphysique  et  de  Morale ;  Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.  —  Archiv  fur 
systematische  Philosophie. — Other  titles  are  self-explanatory.] 

LOGICAL   AND    METAPHYSICAL. 

Philosophical    Terminology.     FERDINAND    TONNIES   (trans,    by   Mrs.    B. 

Bosanquet).     Mind,    No.    31,  pp.  289-332  ;  No.  32,   pp.  467-491  ;  No. 

33,  pp.  46-61. 

The  author  of  this  essay,  which  was  awarded  the  Welby  prize  last  year, 
investigates  the  nature  of  signs  in  general,  and  of  words  in  particular,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  philosophical  terminology.  And  as  signs 
are  manifestations  of  will,  he  makes  a  division  and  determination  of  the 
concept  'Will.'  "We  call  an  object  A  the  sign  of  another  object  JS, 
when  the  perception  or  recollection  of  A  has  the  recollection  of  B  for  its 
regular  and  immediate  consequence."  Some  signs  are  natural,  some  arti- 
ficial. Natural  signs  :  Here  the  sequence  in  thought  is  based  upon  the 
natural  relation  between  sign  (A)  and  thing  signified  (B).  There  may  be 
an  identity  between  the  two,  as  when  the  perception  or  recollection  of  a 
thing  recalls  a  former  perception  or  recollection  of  it,  or  when  the  move- 
ments of  the  body  are  indicative  of  the  mind.  Artificial  signs  :  Here  there 
is  no  natural  relation  between  sign  and  thing  signified  ;  the  human  mind 
alone  produces  the  relation.  Spoken  and  written  languages  are  the  chief 
instances  of  artificial  signs.  Yet  artificial  signs,  especially  in  early  stages  of 
race-development,  often  grow  out  of  natural.  The  natural  signs,  upon 
which  linguistic  sounds  are  based,  are :  (a)  involuntary  expressive  move- 
ments of  the  vocal  organs  ;  (£)  imitation  of  heard  or  familiar  sounds  ;  and 
(c)  attempts,  on  the  principles  of  analogy  and  contrast,  to  reproduce  the  im- 
pressions of  objects.  A  thing  may  be  a  sign  by  theyftf/  of  the  individual 
will  or  of  the  social  will.  Only  in  the  latter  instance  can  it  serve  as  a 
means  of  communication.  This  social  will  may  express  itself  unconsciously 
in  custom  (agreement  on  meaning  of  words),  or  more  consciously  in  legislation 
(as  by  an  academy),  or  absolutely,  in  science  (definition).  Legislation  usu- 
ually  delimits  the  meaning  of  terms  already  in  use ;  science  often  coins  words. 
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Much  confusion  has  prevailed  in  scientific  and  philosophical  terminology. 
After  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era  two  movements  were  at  strife,  the 
inductive  and  the  mathematical.  The  latter  was  victorious  and  gave  many 
new  terms  to  the  world. .  Physics  and  chemistry  did  not  invent  new  con- 
cepts, but  applied  those  furnished  by 'mathematics.  But  there  was  con- 
tention within  the  domain  of  mathematics.  Some  maintained  that  the  con- 
cepts of  those  who  used  the  same  terms  were  not  the  same,  and,  hence,  that 
terms  must  be  more  rigorously  defined.  Others  even  held  that  names  are 
given  on  the  ground  of  defective  knowledge  ;  that  language  is  metaphorical 
and  uncertain.  From  such  discussion  arose  two  factions  :  those  who  held 
that  between  names  and  things  there  exists  a  natural  and  necessary  bond 
(Realism)  ;  those  who  considered  phenomena  in  their  nameless  isola- 
tion, and  declared  names  to  be  arbitrary  (Nominalism).  The  discovery 
of  an  architectural  plan  in  nature  was  a  victory  for  realism  ;  but  investi- 
gators in  evolution  have  shown  the  continuity  and  gradual  differentiation 
of  species,  and  have  thus  supported  nominalism.  The  victory  rests  with 
the  latter — names  are  arbitrary.  In  philosophy  proper,  Christian  Wolff  and 
his  immediate  followers  introduced  the  modern  (post-scholastic)  terminology, 
which  their  successors  have  ratified,  extended,  and  confused.  For,  after 
Wolff,  writers  not  only  followed  in  his  steps,  but  also  branched  off  into 
side-paths.  Terminology  became  confused,  the  confusion  still  persists. 
All  the  greatest  men  in  this  movement  were  opposed  by  the  conservatism 
of  the  universities.  This  resulted  in  making  the  new  terminology  a  nearer 
approximation  to  common  speech  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  scholastic 
element  had  not  been  hostile.  The  literature  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  of 
science,  became  more  popular  in  tone.  But  science  crowded  philosophy 
out  of  the  schools.  But  recently,  since  it  has  chosen  its  new  basis  (sci- 
ence, both  physical  and  mental),  philosophy  has  been  received  with  more 
favor. 

How  are  we  to  remove  the  obscurity  in  terminology  ?  Intellectual  in- 
tercourse between  nations  emphasizes  the  difficulties  of  such  tools  as  our 
present  ill-defined  terms.  Moreover,  it  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  common 
language  for  scientific  and  philosophical  purposes.  The  tendency  at 
present  is  towards  a  predominance  of  English.  But  all  living  languages 
shift  meanings  and  are  metaphorical.  Probably  the  best  we  could  do  is 
this  :  adopt  English  for  all  spoken  intercourse,  and  revive  neo-Latin  for  all 
written  learned  communication.  We  might  invent  a  system  of  concept 
representation  which  should  be  universal,  but  this  could  not  wholly  obviate 
the  need  of  written  words.  The  Latin  is  shaped  for  manifold  and  refined 
thought,  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  expansion  by  adoption  of  Greek  words, 
has  gained  the  coolness  and  sobriety  appropriate  to  reason,  is  non-figurative 
and  settled.  All  this  can  best  be  promoted  by  an  establishment  which 
shall  have  at  once  the  learning,  the  authority,  and  the  prestige  to  impose 
innovations,  viz,  an  international  academy. 

R.  V.  NYE. 
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Criteria  of  Truth  and  Error.     HENRY  SIDGWICK.     Mind,  No.    33,  pp. 

8-25.    " 

The  business  of  philosophy  is  to  unify  or  systematize  our  common 
thought.  But  before  this  can  be  done,  we  need  to  be  assured  that  our 
thoughts  are  true  and  valid.  So  we  need  some  criteria  for  distinguishing 
truth  from  error.  The  fact  of  error  is  clearly  seen  in  turning  to  the  past 
and  noticing  the  errors  which  Copernicus  and  others  corrected.  Thus 
the  philosopher  begins  to  think  of  the  possible  erroneousness  of  all  be- 
liefs. But  this  may  be  like  Descartes'  s  doubt,  a  mere  stage  in  the  prog- 
ress toward  a  dogmatic  system.  This  removal  of  philosophic  uncer- 
tainty is  the  primary  aim  of  epistemology.  Certain  beliefs  in  ordinary 
thought  are  considered  indisputable.  Some  of  these  require  proof,  and 
seem  to  have  obtained  it,  while  others  do  not  seem  to  require  it.  Logic 
provides  criteria  for  the  former,  and  it  is  our  present  task  to  inquire  if  there 
are  criteria  for  the  latter.  Descartes' s  criterion  was  "that  all  the  things 
which  we  very  clearly  and  distinctly  conceive  are  true."  Kant,  however, 
rejects  such  a  criterion,  regarding  the  logical  criteria  of  formal  truth  as  suffi- 
cient for  all  kinds  of  inference,  whereas  a  general  criterion  for  all  kinds  of 
truth  cannot  possibly  be  found.  But  his  argument  for  this  position  fails. 
The  criterion  of  empiricism  is  that  truth  adheres  to  the  cognitions  of  par- 
ticular facts,  or,  as  Mill  says,  to  whatever  is  a  matter  of  direct  observation 
as  opposed  to  inference.  Yet  neither  the  Cartesian  nor  the  empirical  cri- 
terion covers  the  whole  ground,  as  the  former  verifies  only  particular  prem- 
ises, and  the  latter  only  universal.  Further,  Descartes' s  criterion  hardly 
satisfies  his  own  requirements,  as  it  is  hard  to  say  what  he  meant  by  the 
"clearness  "  of  a  notion.  He,  however,  claims  that  it  is  intuitively  known, 
and  he  has  three  ways  of  establishing  it.  Strangely,  the  rationalist  bases  his 
criterion  partly  on  experience,  while  the  empiricist,  as  we  found,  treated  his 
as  self-evident.  The  latter,  however,  has  unwarrantably  extended  the 
judgment  '  I  am  conscious  '  to  that  affirming  that  my  present  consciousness 
is  such  and  such.  Herbert  Spencer  has  propounded  a  third  criterion  which 
he  thinks  is  applicable  to  all  cognitions,  viz,  '  the  inconceivableness  of  the 
negation,'  where  inconceivable  means  '  intuitively  incredible. '  This  is  use- 
ful to  some  extent,  but  there  are  many  difficulties  in  its  application.  He  pro- 
pounded it  to  defend  realism  against  idealism,  for  he  wishes  to  show  that  the 
denial  of  the  non-ego,  as  something  independent  of  the  ego,  is  inconceiva- 
ble. But  his  criterion  is  inadequate,  and  is  scarcely  more  universal  in  its 
applicability  than  the  two  former  criteria. 

A.  W.  CRAWFORD. 

Green"  s  Refutation  of  Empiricism.     HOWARD  V.   KNOX.     Mind,  No.  33, 

pp.  62-74. 

Idealists  generally  do  not  define  what  they  mean  by  '  difference '  in 
their  formula  of  thought  as  a  "difference  in  identity."  But  this  is  just 
what  we  want  to  know,  or  :  "  How — if  all  relation  is  in  and  for  thought — is 
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relation  to  thought  possible  ?  "  or,  what  is  meant  by  the  identity  of  thought 
and  reality?  Green  admits  that  the  explanation  he  gives  in  §§  66-67  of 
the  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  does  not  fully  explain.  In  §  68  he  virtually 
admits  that  the  two  moments  of  thought,  as  containing  time  and  as  con- 
tained in  time,  do  not  admit  of  a  genuine  synthesis.  It  is  also  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  object  '  communicated  '  from  the  subjective  fancy,  and 
another  difficulty  is  that  the  object  '  communicated '  to  us  is  never  the  ob- 
ject as  it  exists  for  the  eternal  consciousness.  But,  again,  in  saying  that 
"  the  work  of  the  mind  is  real,"  he  gets. into  the  difficulty  that  even  a  mis- 
taken belief  "has  its  own  reality,"  thus  making  reality  consist  in  suc- 
cessive states  of  consciousness.  This  really  is  a  denial  of  the  distinction 
between  truth  and  error,  and,  accordingly,  when  he  tries  to  distinguish  these, 
he  gets  into  confusion.  The  substance  of  his  criticism  of  empiricism  is  found 
in  his  statement,  that  "  no  one  and  nq  number  of  a  series  of  related  events 
can  be  the  consciousness  of  the  series  as  related."  But  his  arguments  here 
go  to  empty  the  individual  consciousness  of  its  content.  They  amount  to 
making  an  absolute  difference  between  thought  and  its  object,  which,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  eternal  consciousness,  would  lead  to  hopeless  difficulty.  He 
further  contends  that  knowledge  of  nature  cannot  be  a  "  result  of  natural  pro- 
cesses," on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  "  element  of  identity  "  between  na- 
ture and  knowledge,  and  that,  not  only  our  knowledge  of  nature,  but  nature 
itself  is  ' '  impossible  apart  from  the  action  of  an  intelligence. ' '  But  this 
means  only  that  nature  is  a  result  of  intelligence,  though  his  own  conclu- 
sion is  that  nature  in  its  totality  is  an  eternal  thought,  and  consequently 
empiricism  is  a  hysteron  proteron.  His  attempted  proof  of  the  non-tempo- 
ral character  of  thought  is  a  two-fold  ignoratio  elenchi.  First,  between  eter- 
nity and  indivisibility  of  judgment,  and  next  between  eternity  and  continuity 
of  consciousness.  This  finds  expression  in  an  absolute  distinction  between 
succession  of  consciousness  and  consciousness  of  succession  :  and  since  the 
latter  is  the  eternal  consciousness,  it  is  directly  equivalent  to  an  absolute 
distinction  between  the  temporal  consciousness  and  the  eternal  conscious- 
ness. Neither  is  nature  the  eternal  consciousness.  So  instead  of  the  iden- 
tification of  nature  and  of  our  thought  with  the  divine  consciousness,  he  has 
left  the  three  in  absolute  distinction. 

A.  W.  CRAWFORD. 

Sens    commun    et  philosophie.     ALBERT   SCHINZ.     Rev.    Ph.,   XVI,    I, 

PP.  53-73- 

The  article  is  practically  a  plea  for  philosophy  which  is  so  abused  to- 
day, but  of  which  man  never  had  more  need  than  now.  The  cause  of  this 
state  of  affairs  is  the  condition  of  turmoil  in  which  all  the  individual  sciences 
find  themselves  ;  but  yet  this  very  divergence  will  help  to  pave  the  way  for 
truth.  Common  sense  in  this  regard  cannot  be  appealed  to,  for  it  simply 
states  but  does  not  explain.  It  cannot  solve  real  questions  or  become 
master  of  problems,  although  it  calls  itself  the  science  anterior  to  phi- 
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losophy.  Philosophy  produces  science  in  that  it  shows  the  necessity  of  it. 
The  origins  of  both  are  identical  in  point  of  time,  as  is  natural,  since 
philosophy  has  for  its  task  the  solving  of  problems  given  by  science.  Phi- 
losophy sets  science  upon  the  right  road,  frees  its  path  from  all  that  hinders 
its  progress  ;  it  examines  the  solutions  offered  by  means  of  science  to  see 
that  they  are  satisfactory  ;  and  from  its  independent  position  it  overlooks  all 
the  separate  sciences  and  coordinates  them. 

F.  M.  WINGER. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

ZurKritiktachistoskopischerVersuche.     W.  WUNDT.     Phil.  Stud.,  XV,  3, 

pp.  287-317. 
Zur  Erlduterung  unserer  tachistoskopischen  Versuche.     B.  ERDMANN  und 

R.  DODGE.     Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  XXII,  4,  pp.  241-267. 

Wundt's  criticism  of  the  Untersuchungen  ueber  das  Lesen  auf  expcri- 
menteller  Grundlage,  published  by  Erdmann  and  Dodge  in  1898,  and  quite 
extensively  noticed  by  psychologists  since  its  first  appearance,  is  perhaps 
the  most  severe  judgment  that  has  yet  been  passed  upon  the  work.  Erd- 
mann and  Dodge  used  in  their  experiments  an  apparatus  for  exposing  words 
and  letters  during  very  brief  intervals,  which  is  technically  known  as  a 
tachistoscope.  It  is  against  this  tachistoscope  that  Wundt's  criticism  is 
principally  directed.  In  the  first  place  he  enumerates  six  essential  condi- 
tions which  such  an  apparatus  must  fulfil  :  (i)  The  period  of  exposure  must 
be  brief  enough  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  eye-movements  ;  (2)  it  must 
be  so  adjusted  that  all  objects  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fixation-point  can 
be  seen  with  equal  distinctness  ;  (3)  the  illumination  must  be  extended 
simultaneously  to  all  parts  of  the  field  of  vision — at  least,  the  illumination 
of  a  single  part  of  the  field  should  undergo  no  noticeable  change  ;  (4)  the 
conditions  of  retinal  adaptation  must  be  as  favorable  as  possible,  i.  e., 
sudden  changes  in  brightness  are  to  be  guarded  against  ;  (5)  a  persistence 
of  the  retinal  excitation  must  be  avoided  ;  (6)  the  period  of  illumination 
or  exposure  must  be  brief  enough  to  exclude  an  alternation  of  the  attention 
from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another.  In  the  construction  of  their  appara- 
tus, Erdmann  and  Dodge  have  satisfied  the  first  three  of  these  require- 
ments, but  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  last  three.  Upon  the  basis  of 
these  requirements,  Wundt  defends  the  fall-tachistoscope  used  by  Cattell, 
and,  from  the  same  standpoint,  considers  other  similar  instruments,  especi- 
ally those  used  by  Volkmann  and  Helmholtz.  As  positive  advantages  which 
the  tachistoscope  of  Erdmann  and  Dodge  possesses  over  the  older  forms, 
Wundt  enumerates  three  :  (i)  the  simultaneous  exposure  and  illumination 
of  all  parts  of  the  field  ;  (2)  the  possibility  of  using  different  periods  of  ex- 
posure ;  (3)  the  illumination  of  the  field  during  the  pauses  in  the  experi- 
ments. These  advantages,  however,  are  not  unalloyed  :  (i)  the  presence 
of  after-images  makes  it  a  matter  of  little  importance  whether  all  parts  of 
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the  field  are  simultaneously  illuminated  or  not ;  (2)  the  second  advantage 
was  not  utilized  by  the  authors  ;  (3)  there  was  still  a  brightness  difference 
between  the  exposure-illumination  and  the  interval-illumination  sufficient 
to  cause  disturbances  in  retinal  adaptation.  Three  positive  disadvantages 
are  to  be  noted  :  (i)  the  above  disturbances  in  adaptation  which  are  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  rapid  alternation  of  the  illumination  ;  (2)  the  persist- 
ences of  the  retinal  excitation  ;  (3)  the  alternations  of  the  attention  which 
are  necessarily  involved  in  the  perception  of  an  extensive  object  of  vision. 
Erdmann  and  Dodge  in  their  reply  to  Wundt's  critique,  assert  that  the 
latter  has  limited  himself  to  a  criticism  of  apparatus,  without  going  into  the 
details  of  method  which  led  to  the  construction  of  such  apparatus.  They 
summarize  his  arguments  under  two  propositions  :  (i)  the  alternation  of 
the  brightnesses  of  the  primary  field  of  vision,  and  of  the  field  of  exposure, 
must  lead  to  alternations  of  the  attention,  and  to  disturbances  of  adaptation, 
either  of  which  invalidate  the  experiment ;  (2)  the  retinal  image  of  the 
object  exposed  lasts  sufficiently  long  after  the  completion  of  the  exposure  to 
render  computations  based  upon  the  exposure-time  practically  without 
meaning.  In  answer  to  these  arguments,  the  authors  deny  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  two  illuminations  is  great  enough  to  exercise  the  influence 
ascribed  to  it  by  Wundt.  It  is  less,  they  maintain,  than  is  involved  in  the 
tachistoscope  used  by  Lange  and  Cattell,  or  in  other  similar  instruments. 
In  any  case,  alternations  in  the  brightness  of  the  field  are  necessarily 
present  in  the  reading  of  ordinary  print,  and  an  experiment  which  is  to  in- 
vestigate such  reading  cannot  arbitrarily  exclude  a  constant  factor.  But 
the  disturbances  of  adaptation  which  Wundt  cites  as  a  result  of  this  differ- 
ence of  illumination  are  inferred  by  him  from  preceding  experiments,  which, 
Erdmann  and  Dodge  maintain,  are  not  at  all  analogous  to  theirs.  They 
assert  that  their  apparatus  was  not  primarily  designed  to  exclude  such  a 
condition  as  the  alternation  of  attention,  but  to  analyze  the  pauses  that  are 
begun  and  completed  in  the  process  of  reading.  These  pauses  are  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  sum  of  the  exposure-time  and  the  time  during 
which  the  retinal  excitation  persists.  Evidently  alternations  of  attention 
are  not  disturbing  factors  in  normal  reading  :  if  they  were  it  would  not  be 
so  difficult  to  eliminate  them  under  experimental  conditions. 

W.  C.  BAGLEY. 

Psychology  and  Social  Practice.     JOHN   DEWEY.     Psych.   Rev.,   VII,    2, 

pp.  105-125. 

The  more  comprehensive  problem,  "  Psychology  and  Social  Practice," 
is  approached  through  one  of  its  special  cases — the  relation  of  psychology 
to  education.  The  chief  question  is  whether  the  standpoint  of  psychology, 
as  a  study  of  mechanism,  is  indifferent  and  opposed  to  the  demands  of 
education.  Teachers  to-day  have  a  psychological  creed.  In  fact,  edu- 
cational reforms  meet  their  greatest  obstacle  in  two  false  assumptions  : 
(i)  of  a  difference  between  child  and  adult  psychology,  where,  in  reality, 
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identity  reigns  ;  (2)  of  likeness  where  marked  difference  is  the  most  im- 
portant feature  for  educational  purposes.  Their  hold  upon  these  as- 
sumptions is  so  fixed  that  it  is  impossible  to  shake  them  off  in  any 
fundamental  way,  except  as  individual  instructors  appreciate  the  true 
psychology  of  the  case.  The  specific  reason  for  believing  that  psy- 
chology— the  ability  to  transform  a  living  personality  into  an  objective 
mechanism  for  the  time  being — is  an  organic  necessity  for  the  teacher 
is  found  in  the  principles  of  the  teacher's  own  activities.  He  is 
dealing  with  psychical  factors  that  are  concerned  with  the  furtherance  of 
certain  habits  and  the  inhibition  of  others.  All  the  instruments  and  ma- 
terials of  instruction  must  be  regarded  as  psychical  stimuli.  Hence  he 
must  possess  the  power  to  see  what  is  in  the  child  as  a  psychical  mechan- 
ism, and  then  to  transmute  materials  and  instruments  into  their  working 
psychical  equivalents.  The  writer  tries  to  show  that  psychology  is  useful 
to  education  just  because  of  its  statement  of  personal  aims  and  social  rela- 
tions in  terms  of  mechanism.  From  this  type  case  Professor  Dewey  passes 
to  the  larger  question — the  relation  of  psychology  to  social  practice.  When 
we  apply  an  ethical  standard  to  the  consideration  of  social  institutions,  they, 
like  our  schools,  stand  as  organs  for  the  increase  of  the  realized  values  of 
life.  In  both  cases  the  statement  of  the  mechanism  through  which  the 
ethical  ends  are  realized  is  required,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  psychology 
serves  us  directly.  As  long  as  moral  ideals  are  derived  from  custom,  so 
long  will  they  be  realized  through  custom.  But,  when  the  values  come  to 
consciousness,  then  the  machinery  by  which  ethical  ideals  are  projected 
come  to  consciousness  also.  Psychology,  as  the  statement  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  workings  of  personality,  is  the  only  alternative  to  an  arbitrary  view 
of  society.  In  order  to  save  personality  in  all,  the  achievements  of  all  must 
be  stated  in  terms  of  mechanism. 

L.  M.  ALDRICH. 

The  Criterion  of  Sensation.     GEORGE  STUART  FULLERTON.     Psych.  Rev., 

VII,  2,  pp.  159-171. 

This  paper,  which  was  presented  before  the  New  Haven  meeting  of  the 
Psychological  Association,  is  introduced  by  a  re-statement  of  certain  argu- 
ments given  in  a  paper  read  by  Professor  Fullerton  at  a  former  meeting  of  the 
same  association.  There  he  maintained  that  the  inconsistency  involved  in  the 
tacit  assumption  of  the  doctrine  of  representative  perception,  need  not  lessen 
the  value  of  the  psychologist's  work.  Psychology,  as  a  natural  science,  im- 
plies assumptions,  and  it  is  the  work  of  the  epistemologist  to  eliminate  any 
contradiction.  That  earlier  view  of  the  relation  of  the  work  of  the  psychol- 
ogist to  that  of  the  epistemologist  is  here  illustrated  by  a  discussion  of  sen- 
sations and  their  criterion.  It  is  shown  that  the  psychologist's  criterion  of 
sensation,  the  reference  to  the  peripheral  nervous  system,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  ultimate,  save  for  convenience  of  discussion  within  a  certain  lim- 
ited field  of  investigation  ;  that  its  justification  must  be  sought  in  episte- 
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mology  ;  and  that  the  contradiction  shown  to  exist  in  the  psychological 
standpoint  is  harmless  just  because  it  is  a  contradiction  to  the  psychologist 
alone,  and  not  to  one  who  carefully  analyzes  his  concepts,  and  comprehends 
clearly  the  use  which  he  makes  of  them.  It  is  maintained  that  the  assump- 
tion that  the  psychologist  directly  perceives  the  world  of  material  things, 
and  knows  immediately  that  he  is  dealing  with  such,  when  he  makes  his 
experiments  upon  a  human  body,  was,  after  all,  only  a  tacit  assumption. 
It  is  shown  also,  that  the  psychologist  must  adhere  faithfully  to  the  doctrine 
of  representative  perception,  which  has  not  been  framed  arbitrarily,  as  its 
usefulness  testifies.  To  eliminate  the  contradiction  in  the  psychologist's 
assumption  that  he  does  and  at  the  same  time  does  not  immediately  per- 
ceive things,  by  denying  the  doctrine  of  representative  perception,  can  only 
result  in  hopeless  confusion.  The  contradiction  can  be  eliminated  only  by 
recognizing  that  percept  and  thing  perceived  are  but  two  ways  of  regarding 
the  same  complex  in  consciousness.  But  the  elimination  of  the  inconsist- 
ency in  the  psychological  standpoint  is  the  work  of  the  epistemologist,  not 
of  the  psychologist.  L.  M.  ALDRICH. 

Perception  of  Change  and  Duration.     G.  F.  STOUT.     Mind,  No.  33,  pp. 

i-7- 

The  question  is  :  When  we  perceive  a  temporal  process  as  such,  how 
far,  and  in  what  sense  is  it  necessary  that  representations  of  prior  parts 
of  the  time-series,  should  be  present  to  our  consciousness  in  the  perception 
of  succeeding  parts  ?  Such  writers  as  T.  H.  Green  and  Shad  worth 
Hodgson  say  that  the  presentations  of  prior  stages  must  be  present  in 
later  stages.  The  problem  has  been  much  discussed  in  Germany.  Schu- 
mann denies  the  necessity  of  memory  images,  holding  that  all  we  require  is  an 
after-effect  of  a  physiological  or  psychical  disposition.  Professor  Meinong 
takes  the  other  side,  admitting,  however,  that  introspection  gives  him  no 
support,  but  basing  his  argument  on  a  supposed  a  priori  necessity  for  some 
sort  of  apprehension  of  the  terms  related  in  order  to  apprehend  a  relation. 
But  the  writer  argues  that  traces  of  physiological  or  psychical  dispositions, 
and  not  memory -images,  are  all  that  is  necessary.  The  effect  produced  by 
preceding  notes  in  a  succession  must  be  capable  of  functioning  instead  of 
them,  for  certain  purposes.  If,  after  the  last  note  in  a  succession,  we  begin 
to  hear  it  anew,  or  to  reproduce  it  in  memory,  we  must  be  able  to  recognize 
the  successive  determinations  in  detail,  of  what  we  had  previously  before 
our  minds,  as  an  internally  indeterminate  whole.  He  concludes  by  saying 
that  introspection  does  not  discover  the  memory-images,  nor  is  the  a  pmori 
argument  sufficient  to  prove  their  existence,  but  that  he  is  convinced  that 
he  can  detect  their  absence.  A.  W.  CRAWFORD. 

Munstersberg  s  Versuch  einer  erkenntnistheoretischen  Begrundung  der  Psy- 
chologie.     JONAS  COHN.     V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXIV,  i,  pp.  1-22. 
In  the  attempt  to  establish  a  basis  for  psychology,  the  relation   of  psy- 
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chology  to  physics  is  necessarily  of  determining  importance.  This  relation 
Miinsterberg  discusses  in  connection  with  the  logical  distinction  between 
description  and  explanation.  Description  means  to  communicate  an  ob- 
ject by  communicating  its  elements.  It  therefore  implies  :  ([)  the  possi- 
bility of  analysis  into  elements  ;  (2)  the  possibility  of  communicating  the 
elements  thus  obtained.  The  first  possibility  is  conceded  by  Munsterberg  ; 
the  second  he  denies  because  psychical  objects  are  accessible  only  to  a 
single  individual.  Communication,  therefore,  must  take  place  through 
connection  with  physical  objects.  Direct  connection  is  possible  only  to 
perceptions,  not  to  feelings.  But,  when  Munsterberg  refers  "  feeling  tones' ' 
and  other  "  characteristics"  of  sensation  to  centrifugal  physiological  proc- 
esses, what  assurance  has  he  that  others  will  be  able  to  understand  him,  and 
make  the  distinction  which  he  intends  ?  Ultimately  we  can  only  indicate  the 
conditions  necessary  in  order  to  experience  differences  of  this  sort,  and  thus 
enable  others  to  experience  them  for  themselves.  Furthermore,  the  con- 
nection between  the  physical  object  and  sensation  is  not  ideally  complete. 
Description  in  this  sense  is  impossible.  Nor  is  Miinsterberg' s  conception 
of  explanation  more  adequate.  We  isolate  a  psychological  object  from  the 
original  unity  of  experience,  he  says,  solely  in  order  to  make  predictions 
regarding  future  events.  Prediction  is  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  causal 
connection.  We  have  explained  a  phenomenon  when  we  have  shown  it 
to  be  necessarily  related  to  a  preceding,  fact.  This  necessity  is  lacking  in 
so-called  empirical  laws  ;  it  exists  only  where  the  laws  of  mechanism  pre- 
vail. Mechanism  is  not  applicable  to  the  psychical  life,  where  the  object  is 
created  anew  at  each  act  and  disappears  again.  A  direct  and  unam- 
biguous connection,  therefore,  must  be  established  between  the  psychical 
processes  and  some  bodily  processes,  z.  e.t  the  processes  in  the  brain. 
For  the  psychologist  the  general  assumption  of  a  complete  parallelism  is 
sufficient.  But  this  general  assumption  explains  nothing.  The  special  con- 
tent of  an  empirical  law  does  not  gain  in  validity  by  being  related  in  an 
abstract  and  general  way  to  a  physiological  process  of  which  we  only  know 
a  priori  that  it  is  subject  to  mechanical  laws.  Explanation  in  psychology 
differs  simply  in  the  fact  that  a  result  need  not  belong  to  the  same  kind  of 
connections  as  its  conditions.  Psychical  events  do  not  form  a  closed  sys- 
tem, and  for  this  reason  certain  changes  can  be  explained  only  by  refer- 
ence to  the  entire  organism.  It  is  in  this  necessary  imperfection  of  psy- 
chology that  we  find  the  significance  of  psycho-physical  parallelism.  This 
hypothesis  makes  it  possible,  when  the  limits  of  psychological  explanation 
have  been  reached,  to  draw  upon  the  results  of  physiology.  Parallelism  is 
simply  a  working  theory,  and,  as  such,  is  the  more  useful  according  as  we 
know  more  about  nerve  and  brain  functions.  Miinsterberg' s  work  is  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  basis  for  psycho-physical  parallelism,  .an  attempt 
made  in  the  form  of  an  epistemological  investigation.  He  fails  because  he 
is  too  completely  guided  by  the  example  of  mechanism,  but  the  attempt  is 
nevertheless  of  great  value  and  significance. 

BOYD  BODE. 
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A   Defence  of  Phenomenalism  in  Psychology.     F.  H.  BRADLEY.     Mind, 

No.  33,  pp.  26-45. 

Phenomenalism  means  the  confinement  of  one's  attention  to  events  as 
experienced  with  their  laws  of  co-existence  and  sequence.  This  is  really 
what  is  done  in  practice  by  most  psychologists.  To  this,  however,  objec- 
tions are  raised,  and  to  deal  with  these  is  the  purpose  of  this  article.  This 
view  destroys  the  unity  of  the  soul  and  confines  it  to  present  experience. 
No,  for  its  history  is  still  one,  and  the  past  still  belongs  to  it.  It  leaves  out 
ideas  and  judgments  about  objects  and  the  unanalyzable  element  in  every 
event.  No,  for  these  as  experienced  are  events.  Your  events  are  abstrac- 
tions, and  your  laws  fictions.  No  more  so  than  the  materials  of  every 
separate  science  that  stops  short  of  metaphysics.  Psychology  is  not  a  lim- 
ited science,  as  nothing  falls  outside  the  mind,  and  mere  phenomenal  laws 
will  not  explain.  But  a  special  science  does  not  have  a  special  compart- 
ment, but  merely  studies  with  a  limited  end  and  in  a  limited  way,  and 
anything  outside  this  is  useless.  There  are  also  two  further  objections 
based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  'phenomena.'  (i)  Mere  phenomena  are 
quite  discrete,  and  lack  all  continuity.  No,  for  experience  is  a  whole  with 
certain  aspects,  which  are  legitimate  abstractions,  but  not  discrete  reals.  (2) 
Phenomena  are  mere  objects,  but  the  life  of  the  self,  its  activity,  and  its 
pleasures  and  pains,  cannot  be  resolved  into  objects  and  their  laws.  But 
this  is  contrary  to  fact,  for  we  are  aware  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  pleasure 
can  be  made  an  object.  Neither  is  the  view  of  the  objection  workable, 
for  it  leaves  the  self  out  of  experience,  only  to  leave  us  aware  of  it  in  self- 
consciousness,  where  it  is  equally  inexplicable.  An  illustration  of  this  is 
found  in  Professor  Andrew  Seth's  late  work,  Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos. 
To  take  up  a  question  that  has  already  been  raised  :  Do  we  have  ideas  of 
pleasure  and  pain  ?  It  is  held  that  we  do  not,  but  only  of  that  which  was 
pleasant.  This  view  cannot  account  for  the  fact  that  the  thought  of  a  past 
pleasure  may  be  itself  pleasant  or  painful,  while  yet  it  remains  a  thought  of 
past  pleasure.  Further,  it  would  require  a  lapse  of  time  between  ideas  of 
the  pleasant  experience  which  is  recalled,  and  the  quality  of  pleasantness 
which  would  have  to  be  revealed,  whereas  the  pleasantness  seems  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  idea. 

A.  W.  CRAWFORD. 
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A  Manual  of  Psychology.     By  G.  F.  STOUT.     London,  W.  B.  Clive  ;  New 

York,  Hinds  &  Noble,  1899. — pp.  xvi,  643. 

Dr.  Stout's  Manual  of  Psychology  commends  itself  as  a  text-book,  or  as  a 
book  for  supplementary  reading,  for  several  reasons  which  distinguish  it 
from  the  greater  number  of  ' '  Introductions  ' '  now  in  the  hands  of  teachers. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  perhaps  require  less  supplementing  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  than  any  of  the  manuals  in  general  use.  To  teach  James's 
work  satisfactorily  requires  the  skill  and  ability  of  its  author.  Other  well- 
known  books  represent  distinct  schools  with  definite  points  of  emphasis, 
which  require  of  the  instructor  that  he  commit  himself  more  or  less  to  the 
path  marked  out  if  he  would  avoid  the  infelicitous  lack  of  coordination, 
which  a  clever  pupil  will  feel  even  if  he  cannot  express.  The  excellence 
of  Dr.  Stout's  book  is  largely  due  to  the  genetic  and  descriptive  standpoint 
which  he  has  with  admirable  consistency  maintained.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  ultimate  scientific  fate  of  the  '  Doctrine  of  Elements,'  it  is  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  carry  it  pedagogically  into  the  explanation  of  the  higher 
and  more  complex  mental  processes. 

This  difficulty  the  author  has  forestalled  by  calling  the  attention  rather 
to  fundamental  "  modes  of  being  conscious,"  and  then  tracing  these  modes 
through  the  levels  of  advancing  development.  Already  in  the  second  chap- 
ter the  student  is  made  familiar  with  the  fundamental  laws  which  are  to  be 
found  throughout  the  mental  life. 

This  discussion  of  the  "Primary  Laws  of  Mental  Processes"  is  in  itself 
enlightening,  and,  coming  as  it  does  at  the  very  beginning,  is  pedagogic- 
ally  of  great  value.  The  student  [is  made  familiar  from  the  first  with 
the  great  principles  of  the  relativity  of  all  mental  phenomena  :  the  gen- 
eral unity  and  continuity  of  consciousness  ;  retentiveness  in  general,  and 
retentiveness  as  it  is  conditioned  by  conative  continuity  or  interest  ;  as- 
sociation and  reproduction  ;  acquirement  of  meaning,  complication,  free 
reproduction,  facilitation  and  arrest,  and  their  psychical  conditions  ; 
habit  and  automatism,  etc.  These  processes  the  reader  then  sees  as  they 
function  throughout  the  ascending  steps  of  mental  life. 

Dr.  Stout  believes  that  the  pupil  must  live  himself  into  psychological 
problems,  and  the  psychological  manner  of  thinking,  and  he  fully  realizes 
that,  for  this  purpose,  the  higher  and  more  interesting  functions  of  conscious- 
ness cannot  be  put  aside  until  "a  more  convenient  season."  The  ideal 
and  conceptual  constructions  of  consciousness — those  that  underlie  both  the 
physical  and  mental  sciences — occupy,  accordingly,  almost  half  of  a  book 
of  over  six  hundred  pages  ;  and  admirably  conceived  and  written  this  por- 
tion of  the  book  certainly  is. 
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Psychology,  as  Dr.  Stout  presents  it,  can  in  no  wise  be  charged  with  in- 
consistency in  that,  while  asserting  itself  to  be  the  science  of  mental  proc- 
esses, it  neglects  those  processes  which  are  most  significantly  mental. 
Since  it  is  this  feature  of  the  book  that  commends  itself  especially — the 
chapters  on  the  technical  and  experimental  aspects  of  sensation  and  time 
and  space  perception,  though  clearly  written  and  carefully  arranged,  might 
have  been  written  by  others — attention  may  be  called  to  one  of  the  best 
illustrations  of  Mr.  Stout's  analytic  and  systematic  treatment.  Having 
been  made  familiar  in  an  earlier  chapter  with  the  fundamental  modes  of 
conscious  "awareness"  (conation,  feeling,  and  cognition)  the  student  is 
prepared  for  the  chapters  on  ' '  special  precepts, "  "  the  categories  of  the 
perceptual  consciousness,"  external  reality,  space,  time,  causality,  "thing- 
hood." 

These  purely  perceptual  categories,  in  the  lower  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment, have  largely  biological  meaning,  and  are  explained  mainly  from  this 
point  of  view,  in  so  far  as  the  study  is  more  than  analytic  and  descriptive, 
and  the  author  brings  to  his  analysis  and  explanation  a  wealth  of  facts  from 
animal  psychology.  The  transition  is  then  made  in  later  chapters  to  a 
further  study  of  these  categories  as  they  are  ideally  reconstructed  under  the 
stress  of  the  apperceptive  necessity  of  "relieving  the  precepts  of  incoher- 
ence, contradiction  and  ambiguity." 

This  ideal  reconstruction  gives  us  the  mathematical  concepts  of  space, 
the  scientific  concepts  of  time,  causality,  atom  and  molecule.  This 
portion  of  the  book  is  further  enriched  by  a  chapter  on  the  ideal  construc- 
tion of  the  self,  in  which  the  genetic,  sociological,  and  pathological  aspects 
of  the  self  all  furnish  their  quota  of  material  for  description. 

Indeed,  it  is  this  comprehensiveness  of  aim  and  breadth  of  treatment, 
never  falling  into  sketchiness,  a  mistake  Dr.  Stout  consciously  avoids,  which 
distinguishes  the  book.  The  chapters  on  the  growth  of  language,  and  the 
development  of  beliefs  are  not  only  rich  in  ethnological  material,  but  are 
likewise  good  examples  of  critical  method  in  the  application  of  such  ma- 
terial to  the  problems  of  psychology.  Room  is  likewise  found  for  a  short 
chapter  on  imitation  (we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  author  speaks  of  imitative 
impulse  rather  than  instinct),  and  its  place  in  the  development  of  the  per- 
ceptual consciousness.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  place  was  not  found  for 
utilizing  the  recent  literature  on  the  play  impulse,  a  notable  gap  in  a 
scheme  otherwise  almost  complete. 

To  be  sure  Mr.  Stout's  book  has  the  faults  of  its  virtues.  Having  de- 
fined psychology  as  "the  science  of  the  processes  whereby  an  individual 
becomes  aware  of  a  world  of  objects,  and  adjusts  his  actions  accordingly," 
he  is,  of  course,  primarily  interested  in  the  description  of  these  various 
modes  of  'awareness,'  and  their  motor  consequences  in  adjustment,  and 
in  the  various  stages  of  development  through  which  these  modes  of 
'awareness,'  cognitive,  conative,  and  emotive,  pass.  This  is  his  genetic 
point  of  view.  It  is  to  be  expected,  then,  that  he  should  scarcely  do  more 
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than  drawthe  most  obvious  conclusions  from  the  mass  of  experimental 
data  now  before  the  psychological  world,  and  that  much  of  experimental 
detail  must  be  added  to  the  course  by  the  instructor.  But  it  is  always 
easier  to  fill  in  details  than  to  attempt  to  round  out  an  inconsistent  or  in- 
complete book.  Yet,  if  one  should  be  critical  at  all,  he  would  be  compelled 
to  own  that  a  special  chapter  on  Attention  is  to  be  desired.  Such  a 
chapter,  it  would  seem,  could  easily  have  been  made  consistent  with  Mr. 
Stout's  point  of  view,  while  as  it  is,  the  student,  who  from  other  sources 
hears  much  of  'doctrines'  of  'attention,'  and  of  the  modification  of 
mental  content  by  '  attention,'  must  content  himself  here  with  a  few  scat- 
tered passages  and  with  an  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  experimental 
work  on  attention.  Of  course  the  more  advanced  student  is  cognizant  of 
Mr.  Stout's  point  of  view,  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  special  chap- 
ter on  Attention  could  have  been  consistently  inserted  without  conceding 
too  much  to  the  '  functional '  point  of  view,  and  would  have  been  a  direct 
pedagogical  gain. 

But,  in  the  light  of  the  many  admirable  qualities  of  the  book,  this  is  of 
minor  importance,  especially  in  view  of  the  distinct  advance  which  it  marks 
in  the  method  of  bringing  the  subject  in  its  totality  before  the  beginner. 
And  we  venture  to  predict  that  in  those  quarters  where  the  aim  of  an  intro- 
ductory course  in  psychology  is  still  the  development  of  psychological  in- 
sight, and  preparation  for  the  other  mental  sciences,  in  those  quarters, 
namely,  where  a  text-book  is  likely  to  be  used,  Mr.  Stout's  Manual  will 
meet  with  a  cordial  reception. 

WILBUR  M.  URBAN. 

Sexfus  Empiricus  and  Greek  Scepticism.  A  Thesis  Accepted  for  the  De- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Bern,  Switzerland. 
By  MARY  MILLS  PATRICK,  President  of  the  American  College,  Constanti- 
nople, Turkey.  Cambridge,  Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.;  London,  George 
Bell  &  Sons,  1899. — pp.  vii,  163. 

This  volume  is  an  excursion  into  a  field  of  research  which  lies  somewhat 
remote  from  the  beaten  path  of  philosophical  study,  but  which  is  by  no 
means  lacking  in  interest  and  value.  For  Pyrrhonism  presents  the  most 
thorough-going  system  of  agnosticism  which  has  ever  been  developed.  It 
is  the  philosophy  of  those  who  thought  with  one  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's 
characters  that  "to  dogmatize  about  any  subject  under  heaven  .  .  .  was 
the  act  of  an  idiot."  The  consistency  of  such  a  system  was  of  course 
limited  by  the  possibilities  of  language.  But  the  leading  Pyrrhonists  like 
Sextus,  fully  aware  that  any  general  statement  of  scepticism  is  always  in 
danger  of  committing  suicide,  strove  by  every  conceivable  means  to  guard 
against  this  catastrophe.  The  interest  in  the  writings  of  Sextus  Empiricus 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  in  them  are  found  practically  all  the  arguments 
which  have  been  employed,  in  modern  as  well  as  in  ancient  times,  by  the 
supporters  of  a  doctrine  of  philosophical  nescience. 
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The  work  of  Dr.  Patrick  falls  into  two  parts,  the  first  giving  a  series  of 
brief  introductory  essays,  historical  and  critical,  the  second  an  English 
translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Pyrrhonic  Hypotyposes. 

The  vexed  questions  regarding  the  professional  affiliations  of  Sextus,  the 
period  of  his  activity,  and  the  seat  of  the  school  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
are  clearly  treated  in  the  light  of  the  sources  and  the  discussions  by  Zeller, 
Pappenheim,  Haas,  Brochard,  and  others  who  have  written  on  the  history 
of  Pyrrhonism.  The  conclusions  reached  are,  in  fine,  that  Sextus,  who  was 
unquestionably  a  physician,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  Empirical  School  of  medicine  throughout  his  life,  but  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  found  the  Methodical  School  more  in  harmony  with  his 
views  ;  that  his  date  is  to  be  fixed  late  in  the  second  century,  so  that  his 
floruit  was  reached  after  Galen  (who  died  about  200  A.  D.)  had  finished 
his  writings,  which  contain  no  reference  to  Sextus  ;  and  that,  while  the 
connection  of  Pyrrhonism  with  Alexandria  was  close,  Rome  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  seat  of  the  Pyrrhonic  School  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  time 
that  Sextus  was  at  its  head.  In  view  of  the  many  lacttnce  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  Pyrrhonism,  these  conclusions  must,  I  think,  be  regarded 
as  somewhat  problematical. 

"The  Position  and  Aim  of  Pyrrhonism,"  "The  Sceptical  Tropes," 
"  ./Enesidemus  and  the  Philosophy  of  Heracleitus  "  and  "  A  Critical  Ex- 
amination of  Pyrrhonism  ' '  constitute  the  remaining  topics  of  the  first  part. 
The  critical  portion  would  have  been  improved  by  bringing  it  more  fully 
into  relation  with  modern  thought.  Of  especial  interest  would  have  been  a 
discussion  of  the  way  in  which  many  of  the  weapons  of  this  ancient  scepti- 
cism have  been  wrested  from  it  by  the  progress  of  positive  science.  Pyr- 
rhonism was  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  philosophical  scepticism.  The  ad- 
vance of  science  has  wrought  against  it  in  at  least  three  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  the  ancient  sceptics,  with  the  almost  boundless  credulity  common  to 
antiquity,  appealed  to  many  supposed  facts  which  were  absolutely  baseless, 
never  thinking,  apparently,  of  putting  the  matter  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
Again,  many  of  the  anomalies  which  they  employ  in  support  of  their  posi- 
tion have  been  shown  to  be  not  anomalies  at  all,  but  strictly  regular  and  ex- 
plicable phenomena.  And,  finally,  the  achievements  of  science  in  building 
up  a  vast  body  of  trustworthy  an'd  useable  knowledge  of  nature,  are  an  ef- 
fective answer  to  this  scepticism  on  its  scientific  side. 

In  selecting  the  first  book  of  the  Hypotyposes  for  translation,  the  author 
has  fastened  upon  the  most  significant  portion  of  the  writings  of  Sextus  for 
the  purposes  of  the  general  student.  An  English  translation  has  long  been 
a  desideratum.  Unfortunately,  this  portion  of  Dr.  Patrick's  work  is  the  one 
which  seems  least  successfully  executed.  At  numerous  points  there  is  evi- 
dence of  haste  and  a  lack  of  care  in  the  revision  of  the  work.  ' '  Outlines 
of  the  Pyrrhonic  Philosophy  ' '  would  have  served  better  than  ' '  Pyrrhonic 
Sketches  "  as  a  translation  of  the  title.  But  Dr.  Patrick  may  be  forgiven 
any  little  infelicity  in  this  respect  in  view  of  the  inexplicable  blunder  of  an 
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English  writer,  Mr.  Norman  Maccoll,  who  in  The  Greek  Sceptics  ren- 
ders it  "Hypotheses"  for  which  there  is  absolutely  no  warrant.  Some 
of  the  Greek  terms  appear  without  translation.  In  the  case  of  the  oft-re- 
curring eTroxv  the  Greek  word  is  sometimes  given,  and  it  is  sometimes  trans- 
lated. There  is  apparently  no  principle  governing  the  usage  in  respect  to 
this  word.  In  the  case  of  this  and  other  technical  terms  the  Greek  might 
have  been  given  in  brackets  or  in  a  glossary.  To  translate  ado% aaru-  ' '  in 
an  unprejudiced  way  "  (23)  is  to  miss  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
Greek  of  the  period.  The  English  of  the  famous  story  of  Apelles  (28)  is 
defective.  It  seems  fanciful  to  render  /caraa/cevdf  ovra  by  ' '  builds  a  tower 
of  reasoning"  (32).  "Control  of  the  humors"  (80)  should  rather  be 
"prevalence  of  the  humors,"  as  rtiv  xvpuv  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  a 
subjective  genitive.  One  would  prefer  ' '  a  party  to  the  controversy  "  to  "a 
part  of  the  disagreement ' '  (90,  98).  ' '  An  ordinary  good  man  "  (157)  hardly 
reproduces  /nerpiu^  Trpo^pTj/uevo^.  bv  ^laXkov  r66e  rj  Tode  is  rendered  ' '  no  more 
than  this  "  (188)  instead  of  "no  more  this  than  that."  "  Would  assent  " 
(191)  is  hardly  adequate  for  XP%  ovyKaTarftieoOai.  These  and  other  similar 
blemishes  will  doubtless  be  remedied  in  a  second  edition.  It  is  only 
fair  to  Dr.  Patrick  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which  her  work  was 
done,  and  the  absence  of  English-speaking  critics.  But,  even  as  it  stands 
the  translation  is  to  be  welcomed,  and  should  prove  of  service  to  a  large 
number  of  students,  who  by  a  few  hours  of  reading  can  gain  an  insight  not 
otherwise  obtainable  into  the  spirit  and  methods  of  Greek  scepticism. 

WALTER  GOODNOW  EVERETT. 
BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Philosophy  of  Greece  Considered  in  Relation  to  the  Character  and  His- 
tory of  its  People.  By  ALFRED  WILLIAM  BENN.  London,  Grant  Rich- 
ards, 1898. — pp.  x,  308. 

"  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  show  how  Greek  philosophy  exhibits,  under 
an  abstract  form,  certain  ways  of  acting  and  looking  at  things  which  charac- 
terized the  Greek  genius  before  philosophy  itself  began  ;  how,  having  come 
into  existence,  its  evolution  was  determined  by  the  history  and  geography 
of  Greece  ;  and  how,  at  every  stage  of  that  evolution,  it  was  influenced  by 
he  political,  religious,  and  scientific  culture  of  the  Greek  people  ;  in  a  word, 
to  consider  philosophy — by  which  I  understand  a  study  of  the  most  general 
relations  between  the  world  and  human  life — as  a  product,  not  only  of  cer- 
tain preeminent  intellects,  but  also,  and  above  all,  as  a  product  of  the  nation 
whence  they  sprang." 

In  such  terms  does  Mr.  Benn  state  the  object  of  his  book,  acknowledging 
that  the  idea  and  the  suggestion  of  the  work  were  due  to  Professor  Knight 
of  St.  Andrews.  It  requires  no  special  insight  to  perceive  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  philosophy  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  task  is  worthy  of  the  best  effort  a  philosopher  and  a  scholar  may  com- 
mand. As  the  work  makes  a  show  of  completeness,  it  cannot  be  regarded 
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as  a  mere  collection  of  essays.  Hence  we  should  naturally  assume,  on  be- 
ginning the  book,  that  the  author  would  first  of  all  make  plain  the  precise 
relation  in  which  he  conceives  philosophy  as  standing  toward  the  concrete 
life  of  the  nation  or  the  individual.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  "Greek 
philosophy  exhibits,  under  an  abstract  form,  certain  ways  of  acting  and 
looking  at  things  which  characterized  the  Greek  genius  before  philosophy 
itself  began."  We  naturally  inquire  whether  philosophy  exhibits  these 
ways  of  acting  and  looking  at  things  merely  by  chance,  or  in  virtue  of  some 
principle,  and  if  in  virtue  of  a  principle,  just  what  it  is.  To  illustrate,  on 
p.  222  Mr.  Benn  says:  "A  people  so  ingenious  could  not  but  sometimes 
divine  the  underlying  causes  and  laws  of  phenomena  ;  and  this  will  be  es- 
pecially obvious  if  we  consider  that  they  generalized  from  their  knowl- 
edge of  political  societies,  which  was  immense,  and  that  the  laws  of  politics 
are,  in  the  last  analysis,  laws  of  nature."  Here  are  raised  two  of  the  pro- 
foundest  problems  of  philosophy  :  first,  on  what  supposition  can  we  intel-' 
ligibly  account  for  the  possibility  of  a  divinatory  anticipation  of  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  and,  second,  why  so  distinctly  a  volitive  institution  as  political 
society  should  exhibit  in  its  laws  any  analogy  to  those  of  '  external '  nature. 
Neither  of  these  questions  is  touched  upon. 

Earlier  in  the  work  (p.  20),  Mr.  Benn  says  :  "We  have  seen  how,  at 
an  early  period,  Themis  was  worshipped  as  the  mother  of  the  Seasons. 
This  means  that  Greek  thought  spontaneously  recognized  a  fixed  order  in  the 
succession  no  less  than  in  the  coexistence  of  physical  phenomena,  assimi- 
lating it  also  to  the  moral  order  of  human  society."  Here  we  come  very 
near  to  the  recognition  of  the  important  insight  that  natural  law  is  the  reflex 
of  moral  postulates  ;  but,  of  course,  we  do  not  quite  reach  it.  In  like 
manner  we  just  miss  a  very  interesting  interpretation  of  the  Nous  of  Anax- 
agoras  (pp.  no-ill),  for  no  other  reason,  apparently,  but  that  the  author 
has  himself  no  philosophy  by  which  to  interpret  the  earlier  thinkers. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  dangerous  procedure  to  approach  an  historical 
subject  with  a  philosophy  of  history  already  evolved,  but  it  is  qertainly 
more  hazardous  still  to  attempt  what  is  in  its  nature  a  philosophical  task 
without  a  theory  to  rest  on.  And  it  is  precisely  this  circumstance  that 
renders  Mr.  Benn's  book  so  unsatisfactory.  Amid  a  wealth  of  stimulating 
suggestions,  for  which  every  student  of  Greek  philosophy  must  be  pro- 
foundly thankful  to  the  author,  there  is  also  very  much  that  is  altogether 
too  fantastic,  and  here  and  there  one  will  chance  upon  something  that  even 
seems  grotesque.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  statement  (p.  192)  that  Plato 
"  wanted  to  discredit  Induction,  for  which  he  had  an  aristocratic  dislike." 
Equally  incredible  is  the  explanation  offered  (p.  176)  of  what  Socrates 
meant  by  proclaiming  that  he  knew  nothing,  although  reputed  to  be  the 
wisest  man  in  Greece.  A  good  illustration  of  the  author's  inclination  to 
be  fantastic  is  his  use  of  the  clouds  as  mediators  between  the  solid  firma- 
ment and  the  solid  earth  (pp.  49,  50).  In  this  connection  he  gives  a  very 
superficial  answer  to  the  question,  above  raised,  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
possibility  of  a  divinatory  anticipation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
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An  explanation  of  such  a  phenomenon  requires  more  than  a  passing 
reference  to  the  poetic  faculty,  which  needs  as  much  elucidation  as  the 
point  in  question.  The  only  means  of  escape  from  the  imminent  danger 
of  being  fantastic  or  grotesque  is  to  be  profoundly  philosophical,  which  is 
not  possible  without  coming  to  a  clear  apprehension  and  solution  of  such 
problems  as  were  noted  above. 

Mr.  Benn  frequently  adverts  to  the  fact  that  moral  ideals  and  convictions 
exercise  a  determining  influence  even  over  physical  speculations.  The  truth 
is  important  and  profound,  although  our  author  has  not  always  been  fortu- 
nate in  his  attempts  at  correlation,  for  reasons  already  intimated.  But  one 
should  have  expected  that  in  an  interpretation  of  post-Aristotelian  thought, 
where  morals  and  moral  ideals  reign  supreme,  the  operation  of  this  prin- 
ciple would  have  been  most  luminously  revealed.  How  great  is  our  sur- 
prise, therefore,  to  find  the  old  opinion  regarding  Stoicism  still  retained  and 
to  read  about  "the  comprehensive  eclecticism  of  the  Stoics"  (p.  117). 

Valuable  as  any  candid  reader  must  confess  Mr.  Benn's  book  to  be,  we 
are  compelled  to  declare  that  the  philosophical  history  of  Greek  philosophy, 
supposing  it  to  be  a  possibility,  is  still  only  an  ideal  the  realization  of  which 
is  not  yet.  W.  A.  HEIDEL. 

GRINNELL  COLLEGE. 

Dionysos  and  Immortality  :  The  Greek  Faith  in  Immortality  as  Affected  by 
the  Rise  of  Individualism.  By  BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER,  President  of 
the  University  of  California,  and  Ingersoll  Lecturer  for  1898-1899. 
Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1899. — pp.  67. 
The  broad  range  of  topics  touched  upon  in  this  lecture,  ranging  from  the 
question  of  Indo-European  origins  of  religion  to  the  religious  character  of 
Plato' s  thought,  increases  its  interest  for  the  student,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  makes  it  perhaps  more  difficult  for  the  ordinary  reader  to  grasp  the  main 
thread  of  the  argument.  The  student  of  Greek  thought  and  the  student  of 
the  history  of  religion  will  find  in  it  much  that  is  stimulating,  and  will  be 
very  grateful  to  Dr.  Wheeler  for  giving  not  only  the  Greek  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality, but  also  the  outline  of  that  religious  belief  in  which  this  doctrine  . 
had  its  proper  setting.  In  general  the  account  of  the  earlier  Greek  view 
of  the  future  life  follows  the  lines  worked  out  by  Rohde  (Psyche,  2d  ed. , 
Freiburg,  1898)  ;  but  we  are  struck  by  the  acute  remark  that  Rohde' s  ex- 
planation of  the  rise  of  the  practice  of  cremation,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  lacks  breadth  of  view.  Why  do  some  peoples  burn  their 
dead,  President  Wheeler  asks,  and  others  bury  them  ?  Certainly  fire  re- 
moves the  soul  from  contact  with  the  living,  and  it  sets  it  at  rest  as  does 
burial.  It  would  be  an  interesting  question  to  determine  whether  crema- 
tion were  not  connected  with  the  belief  in  some  distant  general  abode  of 
the  dead,  perhaps  originally  an  abode  with  gods  of  light  and  fire,  while 
the  soul  of  the  buried  man  had  at  least  one  point  of  contact  with  the  actual 
life  of  his  descendants  ;  so  far  as  the  Greeks  of  the  epic  are  concerned,  we 
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must  assume  that  the  practice  was  borrowed  by  them,  or  by  the  poets  who 
told  of  them,  from  some  neighboring  people.  It  is  quite  inconceivable 
that  it  should  have  been  invented  de  novo  to  meet  a  particular  need. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  trace  the  rise  of  individualism  during 
the  period  750-600  B.  C.  in  its  influence  on  religious  life  and  belief.  With 
the  development  of  social  and  political  individualism  men  came  to  desire  in- 
dividual immortality.  From  time  immemorial  certain  cults  among  the  com- 
mon people  had  fostered  the  belief  in  a  kinship  between  the  human  spirit 
and  certain  spirits  of  nature.  The  belief  in  a  real  kinship  of  man  and  god, 
and  the  practice  of  a  real  communion  between  the  human  spirit  and  a 
divine  spirit  in  the  life  of  nature — it  was  this  for  which  the  religion  of 
Dionysos  stood,  and  it  was  this  belief  and  practice  by  which  the  Dionysos 
religion  satisfied  the  new  needs  of  the  Greek  people.  Other  students  may 
differ  from  Dr.  Wheeler  as  to  the  meaning  of  lakchos  in  Eleusinian  wor- 
ship, as  to  the  purely  religious  nature  of  Plato's  thought,  and,  of  course,  as 
to  the  connection  of  the  Greek  gods  with  ancestor  worship,  but  the  central 
thought  of  the  lecture  can  hardly  be  questioned  by  any  earnest  student  of 
Greek  life. 

As  to  the  question  of  ancestor  worship,  one  who  agrees  in  the  main  with 
President  Wheeler1  s  position  might  raise  the  question  whether  ' '  the  great 
gods,  the  'nature  gods,'  carried  up  with  them  from  their  origin  the  sem- 
blances of  ancestor  gods,"  or  whether  they  acquired  this  character  from 
their  position  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Greek  state.  That  they  had  this 
character  cannot  be  questioned. 

ARTHUR  FAIRBANKS. 

L  education  rationelle  de   la   volonte.      Son    emploi   therapeutic.     PAUL- 

£MILE  LEVY.     Preface  de  M.  le  BERNHEIM.     Paris,  Alcan,  1898. — pp. 

v,  234. 

This  book  has  two  parts,  ' '  a  theoretical  study ' '  and  its  ' '  practical  appli- 
cations," in  which  an  exposition  of  psycho-therapeutics  is  undertaken. 
That  is,  the  author  attempts  ' '  the  rational  (sic)  application  of  the  laws  of 
thought  to  therapeutics."  How  misleading  the  chief  title  is,  may  be  seen 
from  the  titles  of  the  chapters  :  I.  The  necessity  of  a  psychological  medi- 
cine ;  II.  The  fundamental  law  of  all  psycho-therapeutics  :  every  idea  is 
an  act  in  a  nascent  state  ;  III.  Auto-suggestion  ;  IV.  The  means  of  re- 
enforcing  auto-suggestion  by  concentration  ;  V.  Psychical  gymnastics  ; 
VI.  Hetero-suggestion  ;  VII.  Moral  hygiene  ;  VIII.  The  will ;  medical, 
philosophical,  and  moral  conclusions.  It  is  well  that  the  work  does  not 
claim  to  be  a  technical  treatment  of  the  subject  ;  the  practical  values  are  in 
mind  from  the  start. 

Psycho-therapeutics  is  here  limited  to  a  study  of  'suggestion,'  and  dis- 
claims identification  with  the  extravagances  of  experimental  hypnotism. 
The  explanation  of  the  practical  results  obtained  is  found  in  a  slavish  ac- 
ceptance of  Bernheim's  formulation  that  "every  idea,  accepted  by  the  brain, 
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tends  to  perform  an  act."  The  transformation  of  ideas  into  action  is  a  two- 
fold process  :  positively,  through  dynamogenesis,  negatively,  through  neu- 
tralization or  inhibition.  Later,  this  process  becomes  attention,  "concen- 
tration," which  is  the  mental  state  that  "  isolates  itself  from  all  things,  all 
sensations,  all  thoughts,  in  order  to  retire  within  a  corner  of  itself,  and 
calmly,  without  tension,  effort,  or  fatigue,  vivifies  and  multiplies  some 
ideas,  already  chosen,  by  the  contemplative  attention  which  it  gives  them  " 
(P-  55)-  The  evidence  for  all  this  is  gained  by  compilation. 

'  Suggestion, '  as  here  applied,  is  that  education  of  the  will  which  should 
act  upon  the  ills  of  the  body,  as  well  as  upon  those  of  the  mind.  (The 
method  of  suggestion  is  that  of  temporarily  lying  to  one' s  self  for  the  sake 
of  the  cure.)  The  process  is  characterized  by  reference  to  its  sources  as 
"  hetero-suggestion  "  and  "auto-suggestion."  The  content  of  the  latter  is 
derived  from  the  former  ;  but  the  former  does  not  act  upon  the  individual 
except  through  the  intermediation  of  the  latter.  This  sort  of  mechanism  is 
supposed  to  be  the  true  and  only  education  of  the  will.  The  solidarity  of 
the  race  is  the  final  condition  of  hetero-suggestion  ;  while  all  reaction  of  the 
individual,  bodily,  intellectual,  and  moral,  conditioned  by  repetition  and 
organizing  habits,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  auto-suggestion.  ('  Organic 
lesions '  do  not  submit  to  treatment  by  suggestion.)  Aboulia,  the  disease 
of  the  age,  can  be  cured  on  this  basis  only.  ' '  To  will  is  to  make  ourselves 
fully  conscious  of  the  elements  of  the  conflict  going  on  in  us"  (p.  126). 

The  practical  applications  (pp.  145  ff.)  are  the  results  by  observations  of  the 
author  made  upon  himself,  and  those  obtained  by  six  persons,  aged  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  aggregating  some  fifty-nine  instances.  The 
great  variety  of  cures  are  those  in  cases  of  smoking,  insomnia,  giddiness, 
fatigue,  paresis  in  one  arm,  sudden  exhaustion  of  the  limbs,  writer's  cramp, 
headaches,  neuralgia  in  the  face,  toothache,  troubles  of  circulation  and 
respiration,  chronic  sneezing  and  coughing,  loss  of  appetite,  indigestion, 
colic,  constipation,  and  sexual  disorders.  The  cases  of  cure  were  effected 
within  four  months  after  the  conception  of  the  book,  and  do  not  represent 
all  reported  ;  nor  is  any  further  account,  than  omission,  taken  of  the  two 
persons  who  failed  in  securing  any  results. 

EDWARD  FRANKLIN  BUCHNER. 

SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY,  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Psychological  Review  :  Monograph  Supplements.  Number  9  :  The 
Emotion  of  Joy.  By  GEORGE  VAN  NESS  DEARBORN.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1899. — pp.  70. 

This  monograph  sets  out  from  the  Lange-James  theory,  which  has  evi- 
dently proved  a  fascination  to  the  author.  Emotion,  it  is  thought,  is  best 
conceived  biologically  ;  its  two  aspects — mental  and  physical — being  con- 
sidered together.  The  physical  side  (called  the  '  extramotion ' )  is  found 
to  be  typical  for  each  kind  of  emotion,  except  in  so  far  as  social  restraints 
have  modified  it.  Some  of  the  best  work  of  the  article  consists  in  point- 
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ing  out  these  restraints  and  the  emotions  which  they  affect.  The  expressive 
side  of  the  emotion  is  more  adequately  treated  than  the  introspective  analy- 
sis. The  experimental  part  of  the  monograph  consists  (i)  in  cultivating 
(perhaps  too  often  imagining)  emotions  and  their  effects  on  the  organism,  and 
(2)  in  recording  various  voluntary  and  involuntary  movements  (head,  hands, 
limbs,  circulation,  and  respiration)  following  upon  affective  stimulation — 
odors,  sounds,  and  colors.  The  results  of  the  first  set  are  largely  objective  : 
they  deal  only  secondarily  with  the  emotive  consciousness.  Those  of  the 
second  investigate  the  bodily  correlates  or  concomitants  of  pleasantness  and 
unpleasantness — simple  affection,  which  Dr.  Dearborn  assumes  to  be  only 
an  accidental  aspect  of  emotion  (p.  21) — rather  than  with  emotion  itself. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  further,  that  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  the 
'  expressive '  methods  call  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  procedure  and 
results  than  the  author  has  given.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  "joy  is 
an  extension  or  expansion  of  the  personality  in  both  its  aspects,  mental 
and  bodily." 

Number  10  :     Conduct  and  the  Weather.     By  EDWIN  GRANT  DEXTER. 

New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899. — pp.  103. 

This  study  is  based  on  extensive  meteorological  records  (temperature, 
barometric  pressure,  humidity,  wind,  cloudiness,  and  precipitation)  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  various  statistics  relating  to  school  attendance  and 
deportment,  assault  and  battery,  penitentiary  discipline,  arrests  for  insanity, 
deaths,  suicides,  murders,  and  clerical  errors.  By  means  of  various  quantita- 
tive correlations  between  the  two  sets  of  facts,  the  author  attempts  ' '  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  peculiar  effects  of  weather  conditions  on  mental  states. ' ' 
The  facts  are  interpreted  as  follows  :  (i)  the  weather  affects  the  metabolic 
processes  (anabolic,  shown  in  number  of  misdemeanors,  and  katabolic, 
shown  in  increased  death-rate)  and  the  reserve  energy  of  the  human  organ- 
ism, and  also  the  emotional  state  ;  (2)  the  reserve  energy  and  the  emotions 
are  factors  determining  conduct.  This  macroscopic  treatment  finds  its 
limitations,  of  course,  in  the  immense  complexity  of  the  data,  and  the  fre- 
quent uncertainty  in  the  causal  sequences.  For  a  study,  however,  which 
lends  itself  so  easily  to  speculation,  the  author  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
invariable  candor  and  caution. 

Number  1 1 :     On  Inhibition.     By  B.  B.  BREESE.     New  York,  The  Mac. 

millan  Co.,  1899. — pp.  65. 

Inhibition,  the  article  points  out,  has  a  definite  significance  in  physiology, 
but  in  psychology  its  meaning  has  been  ambiguous.  The  author  argues 
that  the  only  proper  use  of  the  term  among  psychologists  is  in  connection 
with  the  "  psycho-physical  mechanism  ";  mental  processes,  as  such,  do  not 
inhibit  each  other.  Two  sets  of  experiments  are  made  with  the  view  of 
solving  the  general  problem  of  psycho-physical  inhibition  ;  the  first  inves- 
tigates the  conditions  of  retinal  rivalry  ;  the  second  the  effect  of  motor 
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speech  inhibitions  upon  memory.  Both  are  thought  to  indicate  that  the 
excitation  of  sensory  and  motor  tracts  forms  a  single  process,  and  that,  if 
the  motor  end  of  the  process  is  inhibited,  consciousness  is  altered,  inhib- 
ited. In  the  first  case  there  is  a  rivalry  of  discharging  centres  ;  in  the 
second,  a  damming  of  articulatory  currents.  The  interpretation  of  the 
memory  results  is  not  at  all  convincing  (Cf.  Lehmann,  who  is  not  men- 
tioned) ;  exclusion  of  the  auditory  factor  has  been  found  to  cripple  mem- 
ory in  the  same  way  as  articulatory  suppression.  Naturally,  two  memories 
are  better  than  one.  The  experimental  results  are  strained  to  fit  the  theory 
that  "the  limitations  of  the  motor  adjustments  become  the  limitations  of 
thought. ' ' 

Number  12  :    After-images.      By  SHEPHERD  IVORY  FRANZ.     New  York, 

The  Macmillan  Co.,    1899. — pp.  60. 

This  is  a  general  study  of  visual  after-images.  It  is  broad  rather  than 
deep,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  settle  the  most  important  questions  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  Some  good  work  is  done  on  the  influence  of  time, 
extent,  and  intensity  of  the  stimulus  upon  the  '  threshold, '  and  on  the  latent 
period  and  duration  of  the  image.  The  "mental  attitude"  (an  uncertain 
expression  !)  is  found  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  duration,  quality, 
and  fluctuations  of  the  after-image.  An  historical  part  covers  most  of  the 
literature,  but  is  lacking  in  perspective.  The  omission  of  von  Kries's  im- 
portant work  (Zeitschrift f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  IX,  pp.  112  ff.  and  XII, 
pp.  8 1  ff.)  is  to  be  noted. 

I.  M.   BENTLEY. 

Philosophy  of  History  :  An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophical  Study  of  Poli- 
tics. By  ALFRED  H.  LLOYD.  Ann  Arbor,  George  Wahr,  1899. — pp. 
iv,  250. 

Professor  Lloyd  has  already  outlined  his  conception  of  history  in  a 
volume  entitled  Citizenship  and  Salvation  (1897).  The  present  exposition 
is  at  the  same  time  more  definite  and  more  comprehensive.  About  a  third  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  a  philosophic  study  of  the  date  of  history  ;  and  this  is 
followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  social  unit,  the  group,  and  by  a  systematic 
account  of  the  formula  of  history  as  it  appears  to  the  philosopher.  The 
last  four  chapters  are  essays  in  which  such  topics  as  ' '  Good  and  Evil ' ' 
and  ' '  The  Great  Man  ' '  are  treated  from  the  historical  point  of  view  which 
is  expounded  in  the  main  part  of  the  volume.  ,In  these  chapters,  as  well 
as  in  the  second  part  of  the  book,  acute  and  valuable  comments  on  differ- 
ent phases  of  historical  development  abound.  The  author's  formula  of 
development,  however,  receives  much  attention  in  these  chapters,  and 
formulas  are  illusive  guides.  That  tensions  are  constantly  arising  in  any 
social  group,  only  to  be  modified  and  in  a  way  satisfied  in  higher  forms  of 
social  life,  no  one  would  deny.  But  in  applying  such  a  statement  to  con- 
crete cases  there  is  always  a  certain  degree  of  arbitrariness  present,  as  is 
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felt  by  Professor  Lloyd  himself.  And  when  the  formula  of  '  oneness  with 
self  '  alienation  from  self  and  '  restoration  to  self,'  is  applied  to  the  whole 
progress  of  social  development  on  our  planet,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
process  is  necessarily  a  very  arbitrary  one. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume,  discussing  Time,  Causation,  the  Individ- 
ual, and  Nature,  as  data  of  history,  seems  to  me  more  valuable.  Much  of 
the  chapter  on  time  is  already  familiar  to  readers  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL 
REVIEW  (Jan.,  1899).  Time,  we  are  told,  is  not  merely  a  formal  datum  of 
history,  external  to  the  course  of  the  facts  themselves  ;  for  this  would  iso- 
late events  from  each  other,  make  them  depend  on  a  power  external  to  the 
series,  and  thus  permit  the  appearance  of  fortuitous  events  unrelated  to  the 
rest  of  the  series.  Time  is  rather  intrinsic  to  the  series  of  events  ;  it  is  one 
form  of  unity  in  the  differences  of  a  changing  world.  The  conception  of 
causality  is  determined  by  this  idea  of  time.  Causation  is  not  "individ- 
ualistic, temporally  sequent,  and  arbitrarily  creative  ' '  (p.  38).  The  effect 
is  rather  contemporary  with  the  cause,  and  materially  identical  with  it  (p. 
47).  Change  is  the  interaction  of  the  different  parts  of  nature  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  her  organic  whole  (p.  50)  ;  and,  because  this  change  is  consist- 
ent and  responsible  to  the  whole,  we  call  it  causation  (pp.  47,  53).  A  line 
is  not  a  series  of  points,  but  it  is  direction.  A  circle  is  not  a  many-sided 
polygon,  but  any  point  in  its  circumference  is  arbitrarily  chosen  in  a  con- 
tinuous curve.  So  nature  is  continuous  ;  the  cause  and  its  effect  are  really 
one,  but  "projecting  change  in  the  organic  upon  the  plane  of  measurable 
quantity' '  (p.  35)  we  isolate  one  element  of  the  process  and  call  it  cause,  an- 
other and  call  it  effect.  Again,  the  individual  is  only  isolated  by  a  process 
of  abstraction.  In  fact,  each  individual  is  a  focus  for  all  of  reality,  and  in 
calling  him  an  individual  we  are  regarding  all  of  reality  from  a  center 
which  we  have  arbitrarily  chosen.  And  progress  is  but  the  realization  of 
what  is  potentially  present.  Being  is  organic — which  means  that  the  pres- 
ent is  the  fruit  of  the  past  and  the  germ  of  the  future. 

With  these  conceptions  of  "dynamic  idealism"  we  shall  not  quarrel, 
even  if  our  idealism  is  less  bold  than  Professor  Lloyd's.  In  his  manner  of 
statement,  however,  the  reader  will  find  much  that  is  tantalizing,  as  well  as 
much  that  is  stimulating.  And  thinkers  whose  fundamental  standpoint  is 
different,  will  object,  I  am  sure,  to  the  way  in  which  their  opinions  are  dealt 
with.  Certainly  they  will  not  admit  that  their  conception  of  time  involves 
its  disintegration  into  a  series  of  disconnected  points,  any  more  than  does 
the  conception  of  time  presented  in  this  volume.  The  other  arguments  to 
prove  that  time  is  a  function  of  the  process  of  events  stand  or  fall  with  this 
one  ;  indeed,  much  of  the  discussion  of  causation  rests  on  the  same  basis  ; 
so  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  Professor  Lloyd  has  rested  so  much  of 
his  argument  on  a  statement  that  will  not  be  universally  accepted  by  his 
readers. 

ARTHUR  FAIRBANKS. 
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The  following  books  also  have  been  received  : 
A  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.     By  HARALD  HOFFDING.     (Translated 

from  the  German   edition  by  B.    E.  MEYER.)     London,    Macmillan  & 

Co.  ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1960. — Vol.  I,  pp.  xii,  532  ; 

Vol.  II,  pp.  ix,  600. 
History  of  Modern  Philosophy  in  France.     By  L.  LEVY-BRUHL.     Chicago, 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  1899. — pp.  x,  500. 
Grammar  of  Science.     Second  edition.     By  KARL  PEARSON.     London,  A. 

&  C.  Black;   New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1900. — pp.  xii,  548. 
Religion  and  Poetry.     By  GEORGE  SANTAYANA.     New  York,  Chas.  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  1900. — pp.  x,  290. 
The  Psychology  of  Religion.     By  E.  D.  STARBUCK.     (With  an  Introduction 

by  WILLIAM  JAMES.)     London,  Walter  Scott  &  Co.  ;  New  York,  Chas. 

Scribner's  Sons,  1899. — pp.  xv,  423. 
The  Relation  of  Berkeley's  Earlier  to  His  Later  Philosophy.     By  CARL 

VERNON  TOWER.     Ann  Arbor,  1900. — pp.  66. 
Problems  of  Ethics.     By  J.  S.  KEDNEY.     New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 

1900. — pp.  xx,  252. 
Democracy  aqd Empire.    By  F.  H.  GIDDINGS.    New  York,  The  Macmillan 

Company  ;  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1900. — pp.  x,  357. 
Genesis  of   Worlds.     By  J.   H.    H.  BENNETT.     Springfield,    111.,   H.  W. 

Rokker,  1900. — pp.  ix,  345. 

Man   and  His  Ancestor.     By  CHARLES  MORRIS.     New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan Company  ;  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1900. — pp.  vi,  237. 
Evolution.     By  FRANK  B.  JEVONS.     London,   Methuen  &  Co.,    1900. — 

pp.  301- 
Outlines  of  the  Comparative   Physiology   and  Morphology   of   Animals. 

By  JOSEPH    LE  CONTE.     New  York,    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1900. — pp. 

xviii,  499. 
The    Criminal.     By  AUGUST    DRAHMS.   (Introduction  by  CESARE  LOM- 

BROSO.)     New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London,  Macmillan  & 

Co.,  Ltd.,  1900. — pp.  xiv,  402. 
The  Soul  of  Man.    By  PAUL  CARUS.    Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Publishing 

Co.  ;  London  Agents,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1900. 

— pp.  xviii,  482. 

Kant  and  Spencer.     By  PAUL  CARUS.     Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Publish- 
ing Co.  ;  London  Agents,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

1899. — pp.  ii,  105. 
Die  Syllogistik  der  Aristoteles.  Von  Dr.  HEINRICH  MAIER.    Zweiter  Theil, 

Erste  Halfte,  Formlehre  und    Technik    des    Syllogismus.     Tubingen, 

H.  Laupp  'schen  Buchhandlung,  1900. — pp.  vii,  501. 
Die  Principien  der  Wdrmelehre  historisch-kritisch  entwickelt.     Von  Dr.  E. 

MACH.     Zweite  Auflage.     Leipzig,  J.  A.  Earth,  1900. — pp.  xii,  479. 
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Kant 's  Begrundung  der  Religion.     Mit  einem  Vorwort  iiber  die  Bezieh- 

ungen  der  neueren  Dogmatik  zu  Kant.    Von  WILHELM  MENGEL.     Leip- 
zig, Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1900. — pp.  xii,  82. 
Die  Theorie  des  Milieu.     Von  EUGENIE  DUTOIT.     Bern,  C.  Sturzenegger, 

1899.— pp.  136. 
La  France  au  point  de  vue  moral.     Par  ALFRED  FOUILLEE.     Paris,  Alcan, 

1900. — pp.  vi,  416. 
La  philosophie  d*  Auguste  Comte.     Par  L.  LEVY-BRUHL.     Paris,  Alcan, 

1900. — pp.  417. 
Essai  sur  le  mysticisme  speculatif  en  allemagne    au    quatorzieme  siecle. 

Par  H.  DELACROIX.     Paris,  Alcan,  1900. — pp.  xvi,  286. 
Les  philosophies  negatives.     Par  ERNEST  NAVILLE.     Paris,  Alcan,  1900. 

— pp.  263. 
L  original  de    la  pens  eg  et  de  la  parole.     Par   M.    MONCALM.     Paris, 

Alcan,  1900. — pp.  316. 
Essai  critique  sur  /'  hypothese  des  atomes.    Par  A.  MANNEQUIN.     Deuxieme 

edition.     Paris,  Alcan,  1899. — pp.  457. 
Cours  de  philosophie.     Volume    IV.     Par  D.  MERCIER.       Paris,  Alcan, 

1899.— pp.  xii,  371. 
Le  besoin  de  croire  et  le  lesion  de  savoir.     Par  B.  GANDEAU.     Paris,  Victor 

Retaux,  1899. — pp.  67. 
Les  principes  d'une   sociologie  objective.     Par  A.  COSTE.       Paris,  Alcan, 

1899.— pp.  iv,  243. 
//  7<5°  Natalizio  di  Augusta  Conti.     Da  SAC.  LUIGI  MANZONI.     Zagabria, 

Antonio  Scholz,  1898. — pp.  34. 
Saggisulla  teoria  della  conoscenza.     Da  COSMO  GUASTELLA.     Saggio  Primo, 

Palermo,  Remo  Sandron,  1898. — pp.  571. 
Sensazioni  Vibratorie.     Da  N.  R.  D' ALFONSO.     Seconda  edizione.    Roma. 

Societa  Editrice  Dante  Aligheri,  1899. — pp.  39. 


NOTES. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Bolton,  of  Clark  University,  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in 
Psychology  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Professor  Charles  M.  Bakewell,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  University  of  California.  Dr.  David  Irons,  Instructor  in  Phil- 
osophy in  Cornell  University,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  Professor  Bake- 
well  as  head  of  the  department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  at  Bryn 
Mawr. 

The  sudden  death  is  announced  of  Professor  St.  George  Mivart,  a  well 
known  writer  on  biological  and  philosophical  subjects. 

We  take  pleasure  in  publishing  the  program  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Philosophy  which  is  to  be  held  in  Paris,  August  1—5,  1900.  The 
committee  of  organization  have  decided  to  publish  entire  all  the  papers 
presented  at  the  various  meetings  of  the  .Congress.  This  publication  will 
comprise  four  volumes  corresponding  to  the  four  sections  of  the  Congress  : 
General  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics  ;  Ethics  ;  Logic  and  History  of  the 
Sciences  ;  History  of  Philosophy.  Volumes  I,  II,  and  IV  will  contain 
about  480  octavo  pages,  and  Volume  III  about  700  pages.  These  volumes 
will  be  sold  on  subscription  until  December  ist  for  40  francs,  payable  in 
advance,  or  for  44  francs  in  four  equal  payments  to  be  made  in  May  1900, 
October  1900,  February  1901,  and  June  1901.  Subscriptions  should  be 
addressed  to  M.  Xavier  Leon,  the  editor  of  the  Revue  de  Metaphysique  et 
de  Morale  and  Secretary  of  the  International  Congress  of  Philosophy,  5  rue 
de  Mezieres,  Paris. 

The  papers  which  will  constitute  these  volumes  are  as  follows  : 
Volume  I. — General  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics.  MM.  Bergson, 
maitre  de  conferences  a  l'£cole  Normale  Superieure,  La  causalit6  ; 
Bonnier  (Dr.),  Rapport  de  1' intuition  spatiale  avec  les  representations 
intellectuelles  ;  Brunschvicg,  docteur  es  lettres,  professeur  au  lyce"e  de 
Rouen,  L'Idealisme  contemporain  ;  Cantoni,  professeur  a  1'Universite  de 
Pavie,  directeur  de  la  Rivista  di  Filosofia,  L'enseignement  philosophique 
dans  les  lycees  et  dans  les  Universites  ;  Carus,  directeur  du  Monist, 
L' unite  et  1'identite  du  Moi ;  Chartier,  professeur  au  lycee  de  Lorient, 
L' education  du  Moi  ;  Chiappelli,  professeur  a  l'Universit6  de  Naples,  La 
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PROLEGOMENA  TO  A  THEORY  OF  LAUGHTER. 

A  WRITER  who  professes  to  discourse  on  laughter  has  to 
encounter  more  than  one  variety  of  irritating  objection. 
He  finds  to  his  dismay  that  a  considerable  part  of  his  species, 
which  has  been  flatteringly  described  as  the  '  laughing  animal,'  has 
never  exercised  its  high  and  distinguishing  capacity.  Nay,  more, 
he  soon  learns  that  a  good  many  oppose  themselves  to  the  prac- 
tice and  are  laughter-haters.  This  kind  of  person  (6  fjuffOfsAax;) 
is  so  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  seriousness  that  the  opposite 
temper  of  jocosity  appears  to  him  to  be  something  shockingly 
wrong.  All  audible  laughter  is  for  him  an  ill-bred  display,  at 
once  unsightly  as  a  bodily  contortion,  and  as  a  lapse  from  the 
gravity  of  reason,  a  kind  of  mental  degradation.  This  estimate 
of  the  laugh  as  low  and  unseemly,  is  well  represented  in  Lord 
Chesterfield's  well-known  Letters,  in  which  the  writer  congratu- 
lates himself  that  since  he  has  had  the  full  use  of  his  reason,  no- 
body has  ever  heard  him  laugh.  In  some  cases  this  feeling  of 
repugnance  towards  mirth  and  fun  takes  on  more  of  an  ethical 
aspect.  The  laugher  is  identified  with  the  scoffer  at  all  things 
worthy,  and  condemned  as  morally  bad.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  saying  of  Pascal,  diseur  de  bons  mots  mauvais  caractere. 

Now  it  seems  evident  that  one  who  discourses  on  laughter  is 
bound  to  notice  this  attitude  of  the  laughter-hater.  If  he  believes 
that  the  moods  of  hilarity,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  ludicrous, 
have  their  rightful  place  in  human  experience,  he  must  be  ready 
to  challenge  the  monopoly  claimed  by  the  out-and-out  sticklers 
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for  seriousness,  and  to  dispute  the  proposition  that  the  open  honest 
laugh  connotes  either  a  vulgar  taste  or  a  depraved  moral  nature. 
Perhaps,  however,  our  discourser  need  not  distress  himself 
about  these  rather  sour  tempered  laughter-haters.  In  these  days 
we  have  to  confront  not  so  much  opposition  as  indifference.  In- 
stead of  the  denouncer  of  mirth  as  vulgar  or  wicked  we  have  the 
refrainer  from  laughter,  the  non-laugher  pure  and  simple.  As  his 
Greek  name  '  Agelast '  (6  d^sXaaro^)  suggests,  this  rather  annoy- 
ing type  was  not  unknown  in  ancient  times.  In  merry  England 
too,  Shakespeare  had  met  with  the  Agelasts  who  would 

' '  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable." 

Yet  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  variety  has  appeared  in  its  full 
force.  To  what  scanty  proportions  in  these  later  times  the  band 
of  laughers  has  dwindled  is  suggested  by  the  name  humourist 
which  is  now  given  them,  for  '  humorist '  meant  not  so  long  ago 
an  odd  fellow  or  '  eccentric.'  Indeed,  one  of  our  living  writers 
suggests  that  "  as  the  world  becomes  more  decorous  humour  be- 
comes tongue-tied  and  obsolete."1 

Even  if  we  grant  that  the  '  Gelasts  '  are  getting  reduced  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  petty  sect,  the  consideration  need  not  deter  us 
from  choosing  laughter  as  our  theme.  Those  who  have  the  per- 
fect ear  for  music  are  probably  but  a  tiny  portion  of  the  human 
family ;  yet  nobody  has  suggested  that  this  is  an  argument 
against  the  writing  of  books  on  musical  form,  the  science  of 
thorough  bass  and  the  rest. 

Yet  the  friends  of  laughter  have  always  existed,  and  even  in 
these  rather  dreary  days  are  perhaps  more  numerous  than  is  often 
supposed.  In  support  of  this  idea  one  may  recall  the  curious 
fact  that,  as  is  remarked  by  the  essayist  just  quoted,  we  all  shrink 
from  the  '  awful  imputation  '  implied  in  the  words,  '  You  have  no 
sense  of  humour.'  This  recognition  of  the  capacity  for  apprecia- 
ting a  joke,  as  a  human  attribute  which  it  is  well  not  to  be  without, 
is  of  course  very  far  from  being  proof  of  a  genuine  love  of  fun  in 
the  recognizers  themselves.  Yet  it  at  least  attests  to  the  exist- 
ence of  this  love  in  others  in  a  respectable  quantity. 

1  Article  on  Humour  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  Vol.  xxxiii,  pp.  318-326. 
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Now  the  very  friend  of  laughter  (6  <pd^Xa)^)  may  urge  his 
own  objection  to  our  proposed  discussion,  an  objection  less  irri- 
tating perhaps  than  that  of  the  zealous  laughter-hater  and  of  the 
indifferent  '  agelast,'  but  on  the  other  hand  of  a  more  penetrating 
thrust.  He  not  unnaturally  dislikes  the  idea  of  his  daily  pastime 
being  made  the  subject  of  grave  enquiry.  He  feels  in  its  acutest 
form  the  resentment  of  the  natural  man  on  seeing  his  enjoyment 
brought  under  the  scalpel  and  lens  of  the  scientific  enquirer. 
He  urges  with  force  that  the  chucklings  of  humor  are  the  very 
lightest  and  flimsiest  of  human  things  ;  and  that  to  try  to  capture 
these,  and  to  subject  them  to  serious  investigation,  looks  much 
like  the  procedure  of  the  child  whose  impulsive  hand  would  seize 
and  examine  his  dainty  soap  bubbles. 

To  the  true  friends  of  the  mirthful  god  one  owes  it  to  reply 
courteously  and  at  length  to  their  objections.  Yet  the  answer 
cannot  well  be  given  at  the  outset.  A  discourse  on  laughter  can 
remove  this  kind  of  objection,  if  at  all,  only  by  showing  in  its 
own  treatment  of  the  subject  that  serious  thought  may  touch 
even  the  gossamer  wing  of  the  merry  sprite  and  not  destroy  ; 
that  all  things,  and  so  the  lightest,  are  things  to  be  compre- 
hended, if  only  we  can  reach  the  right  points  of  view  ;  and  that 
the  problems  which  rise  above  the  mental  horizon  as  soon  as  we 
begin  to  think  about  man's  humorous  bent,  have  a  quite  peculiar 
interest,  an  interest  in  which  all  who  can  both  laugh  at  things 
and  ponder  on  them,  may  be  expected  to  share. 

It  seems  evident  that  one  who  is  to  probe  the  spirit  of  fun  in 
man  and  to  extract  its  meaning  should  have  special  qualifications. 
It  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  as  some  would  seem  to  suppose, 
that  he  should  be  able  to  think  clearly.  He  must  couple  with 
the  gravity  of  the  thinker  something  of  the  intellectual  lightness 
and  nimbleness  of  the  jester.  That  is  to  say,  he  must  be  in 
warm  touch  with  his  theme,  the  jocose  mood  itself,  realizing  his 
subject  at  once  vividly  and  comprehensively  by  help  of  a  rich 
personal  experience. 

Now  it  cannot  be  said  that  those  who  have  offered  to  teach  us 
the  secrets  of  laughter  have  commonly  exhibited  these  qualifica- 
tions in  a  conspicuous  measure.  It  is  a  part  of  the  whimsicality 
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which  seems  to  run  through  human  affairs,  that  the  spirit  of  fun 
should  be  misunderstood  not  merely  by  the  avowedly  indifferent 
and  the  avowedly  hostile,  but  by  those  who,  since  they  offer  to 
elucidate  its  ways,  might  be  expected  to  have  some  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  it.  A  combination  of  a  fine  feeling  for  the  baf- 
fling behavior  of  this  spirit,  and  a  keen  scientific  analysis,  such 
as  we  have  in  Mr.  George  Meredith's  Essay  on  Comedy,  seems  to 
be  a  rarity  in  literature. 

This  want  of  the  familiar  touch  is  especially  observable  in  a 
good  deal  of  the  treatment  of  .laughter  by  philosophic  writers. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  sublime  subtleties  of  the  meta- 
physicians, who  conceive  of  the  comic  as  a  '  moment '  in  the  dia- 
lectic process  which  the  aesthetic  '  Idea '  has  to  pass  through. 

The  account  of  the  gyrations  which  the  Idea  has  to  describe, 
when  once  it  passes  out  of  that  state  of  harmonious  union  with 
the  sensuous  image  which  we  call  '  the  beautiful,'  reads  strangely 
enough.  Having  for  reasons  that  are  not  made  too  clear,  torn 
itself  away  from  its  peaceful  companion  (the  image)  and  set  itself 
up  as  antagonist  to  this  in  '  the  sublime,'  it — the  august  Idea — 
encounters  the  unpleasant  retaliation  of  the  discarded  image  in 
'the  ugly,'  where  we  see  the  determination  of  the  injured  party 
to  defy  its  late  companion ;  while  in  the  end,  it  revives  from  the 
'swoon'  into  which  this  rude  behavior  of  the  image  has 
'plunged  it,  and  recovers  its  legitimate  claims — with  which  it 
would  seem  it  was  at  the  outset  dissatisfied — in  what  we  call 
'the  ludicrous.' 

I  have  here  tried  to  put  the  speculative  subtleties  of  these  Hege- 
lian writers,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  catch  their  drift,  into  intelligible 
English,  and  not  to  caricature  them.  Even  favorable  critics  of 
these  theories  have  found  it  difficult  not  to  treat  them  with  some 
amount  of  irony  ;  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  no  rehabilitator  of 
Hegelian  thought  in  England  or  America  has  as  yet  been  bold 
enough  to  do  into  our  language  a  chapter  of  the  sacred  myster- 
ies which,  as  they  may  well  suspect,  so  easily  lends  itself  to  pro- 
fane jest. 

How  remote  this  kind  of  treatment  of  the  ludicrous  must  be 
from  the  homely  laughter  of  mortals,  may  be  seen  in  such  at- 
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tempts  as  are  made  by  these  Hegelian  thinkers  to  connect  the  two. 
Hegel  himself,  in  touching  on  the  nature  of  comedy,  asserted 
that  "  only  that  is  truly  comic  in  which  the  persons  of  the  play 
are  comic  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  the  spectator."1  This 
seems  to  mean  (it  is  always  hazardous  to  say  confidently  what  a 
Hegelian  pronouncement  does  mean)  that  a  large  part  of  what 
the  world  has  foolishly  supposed  to  be  comedy,  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes, or  Moliere  and  the  rest,  are  not  so. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  the  aspiring  metaphy- 
sician, when,  as  he  fondly  thinks,  he  has  gained  the  altitude  from 
which  the  dialectic  process  of  the  World-idea  is  seen  to  unfold 
itself,  should  trouble  himself  about  so  vulgar  a  thing  as  our  every- 
day laughter.  But  laughter  has  its  mild  retaliations  for  the  neg- 
ligent, and  the  comedian  of  today,  as  of  old,  is  more  likely  to  pluck 
from  those  who  tread  the  'speculative  cloud-heights  material  for 
his  merriment  than  any  further  elucidation  of  the  secrets  of  his 
craft. 

In  reading  these  abstruse  speculation's  of  Germany  on  the 
nature  of  that  much-misunderstood  and  impish  little  creature,  the 
spirit  of  fun,  one  cannot  but  think  of  what  has  been  written  as  to 
the  poor  show  made  by  that  country  in  the  comic  literature  of 
Europe.  Two  of  the  greatest  of  recent  English  humorists  have 
noted  this  fact.  George  Eliot  remarks  that  the  Germans  have 
contributed  up  to  the  present  century  "nothing  classic  to  the 
common  stock  of  European  wit  and  humor  "2;  while  Mr.  George 
Meredith  observes  that  "  German  attempts  at  comedy  remind 
one  vividly  of  Heine's  image  of  his  country  in  the  dancing  of 
Atta  Troll."3  It  may  seem  rude  to  criticize  the  humorous  faculty 
of  a  people  not  one's  own  ;  for,  as  we  know,  enjoyment  of  the 
comical  is  greatly  restricted  by  national  limitations.  Yet  it  is 
certainly  curious  that  the  intellectual  nation  of  which  this  absence 
of  the  comedian's  art  has  been  asserted,  should  have  been  the 
one  to  evolve  theories  of  the  ludicrous  which  themselves  so 
readily  take  on  an  amusing  aspect  to  the  foreigner. 

1B.  Bosanquet,  History  of  -/Esthetic,  p.  360. 

2  Essays,  German  Wit :  Heinrich  Heine,  p.  87. 

3  An  Essay  on  Comedy,  p.   57. 
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It  is,  however,  more  to  the  purpose  to  refer  to  the  theorists  who 
make  some  show  of  explaining  what  the  ordinary  man  under- 
stands by  the  ludicrous,  and  of  testing  their  theories  by  an  appeal 
to  recognizable  examples.  It  is  instructive  to  note  the  cautious- 
ness with  which  they  will  sometimes  venture  on  the  slippery 
'  empirical '  ground.  Schopenhauer,  for  example,  in  discours- 
ing of  the  ludicrous  in  the  first  volume  of  his  chief  work,  thought 
it  '  superfluous '  to  illustrate  his  theory  by  example.  In  the 
second  volume,  however,  he  comes  to  the  help  of  the  "  intel- 
lectual sluggishness  "  of  his  readers  and  condescends  to  furnish 
illustrations.  And  what  does  the  reader  suppose  is  the  first  to  be 
selected  ?  The  amusing  look  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  tangent  and  the  curve  of  the  circle ;  which  look  is  due,  he 
tells  us,  to  the  reflection  that  an  angle  implies  the  meeting  of  two 
lines  which  when  prolonged  intersect,  whereas  the  straight  line  of 
the  tangent  and  the  curve  of  the  circle  are  seen  merely  to  graze 
at  one  point,  where  strictly  speaking  they  are  parallel.  In  other 
words  we  laugh  here  because  we  cannot  subsume  the  angle  which 
stares  us  in  the  face  under  the  idea  of  a  meeting  of  a  tangent  and 
a  curved  line.  With  charming  candor  the  writer  proceeds  : 
"  The  ludicrous  in  this  case  is  no  doubt,  extremely  weak  ;  on  the 
other  hand  it  illustrates  with  exceptional  clearness  the  origin  of 
the  ludicrous  in  the  incongruity  between  what  is  thought  and 
what  is  perceived."  l  That  is  to  say,  the  geometrical  illustration 
given,  though  recognized  as  by  no  means  a  strong  one,  has  been 
selected  because  it  so  nicely  fits  the  author's  theory. 

The  significance  of  this  passage  is  that  it  comes  from  the  pen 
of  a  man  who  was  by  no  means  a  metaphysical  recluse,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  knew  the  world,  and  was  versed  in  European  litera- 
tures and  no  doubt  in  comedy.  Some  of  the  other  examples 
which  he  adduces  show  something  of  this  familiarity  with  the 
comic  spirit.  The  presentation  of  so  far-fetched  and  very  doubt- 
ful an  example  of  the  ludicrous  by  such  a  man  seems  to  show 
how  hard  it  is  to  delay  theorizing  about  things  until  a  full  and 
careful  survey  of  the  facts  has  been  completed. 

After  what  has  been  said  above,  it  seems  only  fair  to  add  that 

i  Die  Weltals  Wile  und  Vorstellung,  Band  II.,  Erstes  Buch,  Kap.  8. 
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the  mishandling  of  facts  by  those  who  write  on  the  nature  of  the 
ludicrous,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Germans.  A  very 
curious  attempt  to  explain  the  effect  of  the  droll  on  popular  sen- 
sibilities comes  from  the  land  of  Rabelais  and  Moliere.  Accord- 
ing to  a  French  essayist,  when  we  laugh  at  a  clown  pushing  hard 
against  an  open  door  it  is  not  at  the  absurdity  of  the  superfluous 
effort.  We  only  laugh  when  our  minds  pass  to  a  second  and  re- 
flective stage  and  recognize  that  the  man  doesn't  perceive  the 
door  to  be  open,  when,  consequently,  we  are  able  to  view  the 
disproportionate  and  quite  needless  exertion  as  natural.1  A  more 
striking  instance  of  an  inability  to  understand  the  swift  movement 
of  the  risible  in  us  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  As  we  shall  see, 
theories  of  laughter,  like  theories  of  Shakespeare's  genius,  have 
frequently  come  to  grief  by  projecting  behind  the  thing  which 
they  seek  to  account  for,  too  much  of  the  author's  own  habitual 
reflectiveness. 

In  order  to  see  more  clearly  how  the  facts  of  human  mirth  are 
apt  to  be  twisted  into  shapes  no  longer  recognizable  in  deference 
to  the  requirements  of  theory,  we  will  pass  to  the  writings  of  a 
living  psychologist  who  may  be  expected  to  be  trained  in  the 
analysis  of  our  every-day  experiences.  Professor  Lipps  has  re- 
cently elaborated  a  theory  of  the  ludicrous,  illustrating  it  at  some 
length.  This  theory  may  be  described  as  a  modification  of 
Kant's,  which  places  the  cause  of  laughter  in  "the  sudden  trans- 
formation of  a  tense  expectation  into  nothing."  According  to 
Lipps,  whenever  we  laugh  at  something  funny  there  is  a  move- 
ment of  thought  from  some  belittling  idea  to  an  idea  that  is  be- 
littled or  nullified  by  this. 

In  order  to  illustrate  his  point  he  takes  among  other  examples 
that  of  a  hat  on  the  wrong  head.  A  man  topped  by  a  child's 
small  cap,  and  a  child  covered  with  a  man's  big  hat  are,  he  tells 
us,  equally  comical.  But  the  reason  is  different  in  the  two  cases. 
In  the  first,  starting  with  the  perception  of  the  worthy  man,  we 
expect  an  adequate  headcovering,  and  this  expectation  is  nullified 
by  the  obstinate  presence  of  the  tiny  cap.  Here  then  the  funny 

1  See  an  article  entitled  Pourquoi  rit  on,  by  Camilla  Melinaud,  in  the  Revue  des  deux 
mondes,  189$.  (Tom.  127,  pp.  612  ff.) 
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feature,  the  belittled  thing,  is  the  diminutive  cap.  In  the  second 
case,  however,  the  movement  of  thought  is  just  the  reverse.  We 
here  set  out  with  the  perception  of  the  head-gear  not  with  that  of 
its  wearer.  It  is  the  dignified  man's  hat  that  now  first  fixes  our 
attention,  and  it  is  the  obtrusion  of  the  child  beneath,  when  we 
expect  the1  proper  wearer,  which  is  the  comical  feature.  In  other 
words,  when  a  man  puts  on  a  baby's  cap  it  is  the  cap  which  is 
absurd ;  when  a  baby  dons  his  father's  cylinder  it  is  the  baby 
which  is  absurd. 

This  is  ingenious,  one  must  confess,  but  does  it  not  involve 
some  twisting  of  facts?  Would  the  unphilosophic  humorist 
recognize  the  account  of  ways  of  laughter  here  given  ?  Has 
this  account  the  note  of  familiarity  with  these  ways  ?  Let  us  see. 

At  the  outset  one  may  enter  a  modest  protest  against  the  quiet 
assumption  that  the  two  cases  here  selected  are  at  the  same  level 
of  the  laughable.  It  may  be  urged  that,  to  the  grown-up  spec- 
tator at  least,  the  sight  of  the  little  one  crowned  with  the 
whelming  head-gear  of  his  sire  is  immeasurably  more  amusing 
than  the  other.  Here  the  author  strikes  one  as  proceeding 
rather  hastily,  as  he  seems  to  do  also  when  he  assumes  that  an 
exceptionally  big  and  an  exceptionally  little  nose  are  equally  pal- 
pable examples  of  the  laughable.  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  disput- 
able. One  can  hardly  think  of  a  comedy  turning  on  the  smallness 
of  a  person's  nose,  as  the  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  of  M.  Rostrand  turns 
on  its  bigness.  But  this  objection  need  not,  perhaps,  be  pressed. 

Passing,  then,  to  the  explanation  of  the  two  examples  offered 
by  the  author,  we  are  first  of  all  struck  by  the  apparent  ar- 
bitrariness of  the  supposition  that  the  movement  of  thought 
which  he  assumes  should  in  the  one  case  take  exactly  the  re- 
verse direction  of  that  taken  in  the  other.  Seeing  that  both  are 
instances  of  a  grotesquely  unsuitable  head-covering,  should  one 
not  expect  their  enjoyment  to  spring  out  of  a  similar  kind  of 
mental  activity  ? 

The  author,  probably  means  to  say  that  we  tend  to  fix  the 
attention  on  the  more  dignified  feature  in  each  case,  the  man 
beneath  the  tiny  cap,  and  the  man's  hat  above  the  tiny  head. 
But  that  is  far  from  being  certain.  And  in  any  case  there  are 
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good  reasons  against  assuming  a  '  contrary  motion '  of  thought 
here.  Dr.  Lipps  will  no  doubt  allow,  as  a  trained  psychologist, 
that  these  intellectual  movements  are  subject  to  well-recognized 
laws.  Our  deduction  from  these  is  that  the  sight  of  a  hat  will 
suggest  the  idea  of  the  human  figure  to  which  it  belongs  much 
more  certainly  and  more  powerfully  than  the  sight  of  the  figure 
will  suggest  the  idea  of  its  appropriate  covering.  I  believe  that 
everybody's  experience  will  confirm  this.  A  hat  seen  even  in  a 
shop-window  starts  the  impulse  to  think  of  some  wearer ;  but 
who  would  say  that  seeing  a  human  head,  say  across  the  dinner 
table  or  in  an  adjoining  stall  at  the  theatre,  prompts  us  to  think 
of  its  proper  covering?  Special  circumstances,  such  as  the  pres- 
ence of  an  exceptional  baldness  appealing  to  pity,  must  be  added 
before  our  thoughts  flit  to  the  out-of-door  receptacle.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  interest  and  significance  of  a  hat  lie  in  a  refer- 
ence to  a  wearer,  but  not  vice  versa. 

We  must,  then,  reject  the  idea  of  a  double  and  opposed  move- 
ment of  thought  here.  If  it  takes  place  it  must  be  assumed  to  be 
in  each  case  a  transition  from  the  perception  of  the  hat  to  the  idea 
of  its  customary  and  proper  wearer. 

Now,  are  we  aware,  when  we  laugh  at  either  of  these  odd  sights, 
of  carrying  out  this  movement  of  thought  ?  Keeping  to  the  in- 
disputable case  of  the  child's  head  under  or  in  the  man's  hat,  do 
we,  before  the  agreeable  spasm  seizes  us,  first  mentally  grasp  the 
hat  and  then  pass  to  the  idea  of  its  rightful  wearer  ?  I  at  least 
cannot  find  this  to  be  true  in  my  own  experience.  But  such  in- 
ability may  be  due  to  want  of  a  sufficiently  delicate  introspection. 
Let  us  then  try  to  test  the  point  in  another  way. 

If  the  smile  of  amusement  with  which  we  greet  this  spectacle 
comes  from  the  dissolution  of  the  idea  of  the  adult  male  figure, 
we  should  expect  the  enjoyment  of  the  ludicrous  aspect  to  be  es- 
pecially conspicuous  when  the  hat  appears  an  instant  before  the 
child-wearer,  and  so  thought  is  compelled  to  travel  in  the  re- 
quired direction.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  child  in  his  nursery  puts 
on  his  father's  hat  and  stands  on  a  chair,  and  that  you  enter  the 
room  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  hat  first,  say  above  a  piece  of 
furniture,  and  for  a  brief  moment  expect  to  see  an  adult  beneath. 
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No  doubt  you  will  be  aware  of  a  definite  movement  of  thought 
in  the  required  direction,  and  of  the  dissolution  into  nothing  of  the 
expectant  idea.  But  will  the  element  of  clear  anticipation  and  its 
annihilation  intensify  your  feeling  of  the  funniness  of  the  spectacle, 
or  even  make  the  funniness  more  patent  ?  You  would  no  doubt 
in  such  a  case  experience  a  little  shock,  the  full  excitement  of 
surprise,  and  that  might  add  volume  to  the  whole  feeling  of  the 
moment.  You  might,  too,  not  improbably,  laugh  more  heartily, 
for  you  would  have  a  sense  of  being  taken  in,  and  there  would  be 
a  side-current  of  hilarity  directed  against  yourself.  But  I  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  the  spectacle  as  such  would  not  impress  you 
as  being  one  whit  more  ludicrous  when  seen  in  this  way,  first  the 
hat  and  then  the  wearer,  then  when  your  eye  first  lighted  on  the 
two  together. 

Another  objection  may  occur  to  one  here.  If  when  we  laugh 
at  the  sight  of  a  child  wearing  a  very  big  hat,  we  execute  the 
movement  of  thought  described  by  Lipps,  starting  with  a  distinct 
apprehension  of  the  hat  and  arriving  at  the  equally  distinct  ap- 
prehension of  the  child,  we  should  expect  other  results.  A 
man's  hat  hanging  on  its  peg  ought  to  look  funny,  for  here, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  would  be  a  tendency  of  thought  to 
move  to  the  figure  which  usually  carries  it,  and  this  movement 
would  certainly  be  dissolved  into  nothingness.  Yet  while  I  am 
well  aware  that  an  unoccupied  hat  may  take  on  a  grotesque  as- 
pect, I  venture  to  think  that  this  is  comparatively  rare  and  due  to 
quite  other  causes. 

What  seems  to  happen  when  we  are  amused  by  this  little 
comic  scene  in  the  nursery?  Do. we  not  at  a  glance  perceive  a 
grotesque  whole,  viz.,  a  hat  on  the  wrong" head,  and  is  not  our 
amusement  too  swiftly  forthcoming  to  allow  of  our  singling  out 
a  part  of  what  is  seen  and  going  through  the  process  of  thought 
described  by  the  ingenious  author  of  this  theory  ?  Science  seems 
to  bear  out  what  common  observation  discovers,  for  the  newer 
psychology  teaches  that,  in  the  first  moment  of  perceiving  an  ob- 
ject, we  obtain  not  a  distinct  apprehension  of  parts,  but  a  vague 
apprehension  of  a  whole  into  which  detail  and  definiteness  only 
come  later  and  gradually. 
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An  ensemble,  which  can  only  be  described  as  a  whole  made  up 
of  ill-fitting  parts,  that  seems  to  be  the  object  on  which  our  at- 
tention is  focussed  when  we  laugh  at  the  child  under  this  need- 
lessly capacious  hat.  This  intuition  involves  no  doubt  some 
rapid  seizing  of  details  :  but  the  attention  to  parts  is  not  to  sepa- 
rate objects,  as  the  language  of  Dr.  Lipps  suggests,  but  to  related 
parts,  to  the  hat  as  worn  in  relation  to  the  wearer. 

This  seems  to  be  an  adequate  account  of  what  takes  place  so 
far  as  it  is  the  palpable  unfitness  of  dimensions  which  moves  us 
to  laughter.  But  it  may  be  urged,  and  rightly  urged,  that  the 
laughable  spectacle  is  more  than  this,  that  which  tickles  us  is 
the  uncustomary  and  topsy-turvy  arrangement  of  things.  And 
here,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  implied  a  movement  of  thought  to 
something  outside  the  spectacle  itself,  to  what  is  customary  and 
in  order. 

The  supposition  is  a  highly  plausible  one.  Since,  moreover, 
what  we  perceive  is  a  whole,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if 
such  movement  occurs  it  must  be,  not  what  Dr.  Lipps  describes, 
but  one  from  the  present  whole  as  oddly  and  wrongly  composed 
to  some  other  whole  as  rightly  composed.  Do  we  not,  it  may 
be  asked,  here  carry  out  a  process  fairly  well  described  in 
Schopenhauer's  theory  of  the  ludicrous,  that  is,  conceive  of  "  an 
incongruence  between  the  real  object  and  its  idea,"  and  so,  by 
implication,  go  back  to  this  idea  ? 

To  this  I  would  reply  that,  so  far  as  I  can  analyze  my  own 
mental  state  at  such  a  moment,  I  do  not  find  the  presence  of  any 
idea  of  another  and  normal  whole  to  be  a  necessary  element  in  a 
full  enjoyment  of  the  grotesque  whole  before  my  eyes.  Such  a 
second  whole  would,  one  supposes,  have  to  be  either  the  same 
hat  on  the  right  head,  or  the  same  head  under  its  proper  cover- 
ing ;  and  I  find  that  I  am  perfectly  well  able  to  enjoy  the  comedy 
of  the  child  crowned  with  the  tall  hat  without  making  present  to 
my  mind  either  of  these  combinations. 

Here,  again,  I  think  a  better  scientific  theory  bears  out  the 
result  of  one's  individual  self-examination.  Psychology  has 
made  it  clear  that  in  recognizing  an  object,  say  a  weasel  crossing 
the  road  on  which  we  are  walking,  we  do  not  need  to  have 
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present  to  the  mind  (in  addition  to  the  perception  of  this  object) 
a  pictorial  idea  or  image  of  a  weasel  as  formed  from  past  obser- 
vations. Owing  to  the  organizing  of  a  certain  attitude  of  per- 
ception, a  readiness  to  see  an  object  as  a  familiar  one,  as  of  a 
particular  ( sort/  our  mind  instantly  greets  it  as  a  weasel.  In 
other  words  we  recognize  things  by  help  not  of  images  present 
to  the  mind  at  the  moment,  but  of  certain  ingrained  '  appercep- 
tive'  tendencies  or  attitudes.  All  the  higher  animals  seem  to 
share  with  us  this  highly  useful  capability  of  immediate  and  in- 
stantaneous recognition. 

Now  I  take  it  that  there  is  another  side  to  these  apperceptive 
tendencies.  Not  only  do  they  secure  for  us,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  up  distinct  ideas,  these  instant  recognitions  of  a 
sort  of  thing,  they  enable  us  as  well,  as  intelligent  animals,  to 
mentally  reject  presentations  which  do  not  answer  to  "  the  sort  of 
thing."  I  can  say  this  wax  figure  is  not  a  man  without  having 
any  distinct  image  of  the  living  man  present  to  my  consciousness. 
This  ability  to  recognize  what  we  see,  as  not  of  a  particular  kind 
of  thing,  without  calling  up  a  definite  idea  of  this  kind,  extends  to 
combinations  and  arrangements  of  parts  in  a  whole.  When,  after 
my  servant  has  dusted  my  books  and  rearranged  them  on  the 
shelves,  I  instantly  recognize  that  they  are  wrongly  placed,  I 
may  at  the  moment  be  quite  unable  to  say  what  the  right  ar- 
rangement was. 

Now,  according  -to  my  view,  perceptions  of  the  laughable,  such 
as  Dr.  Lipps  illustrates,  are  instantaneous  perceptions  which  can 
be  and  commonly  are  carried  out  immediately,  that  is  without 
reverting  to  the  idea  of  what  is  the  customary  or  normal  arrange- 
ment. 

But  the  author  whom  we  are  criticizing  may  urge  with  force 
that  the  enjoyment  of  this  charming  bit  of  childish  pretence  in- 
volves more  than  a  perception  of  the  unusual  and  the  irregular. 
Do  we  not  at  least  apprehend  the  fact  that  the  hat  is  not  merely 
unfitting,  and  grotesquely  wrong,  but  an  usurpation  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  superior  ?  Is  not  the  behavior  of  the  child  so 
deliciously  whimsical  just  because  we  fix  the  mental  eye  on  this 
element  of  make-believe  ?  And  if  so,  does  this  not  imply  that 
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we  have  present  to  the  mind  the  proper  belongings  of  the  hat, 
viz.,  the  father's  head  and  figure  ? 

I  readily  agree  that  when  we  make  our  perceptions  reflective, 
as  we  may  do,  this  idea  is  apt  to  emerge.  As  has  been  implied 
above,  the  sight  of  the  tall  hat  does  tend  to  suggest  the  idea  of  its 
usual  wearer,  and  in  lingering  on  this  quaint  bit  of  acting  we  may 
not  improbably  catch  ourselves  imagining  the  hat  on  the  right 
head,  especially  as  we  see  that  it  is  the  child's  playful  aim  to  per- 
sonate the  privileged  owner.  And  the  same  thing  might  occur 
in  laughing  at  the  father  under  the  small  child's  hat ;  for  the 
laugher,  who  would  in  this  case  more  probably  be  a  child,  might 
naturally  enough  reinstate  in  imaginative  thought  the  small 
child's  head  to  which  the  cap  belongs.  This  combination  seems 
at  least  to  be  much  more  likely  to  recur  to  the  imagination  than 
the  other  combination,  which  retaining  the  wearer  substitutes  the 
idea  of  the  right  hat. 

How  far  any  distinct  image  of  the  hat,  thus  mentally  trans- 
ferred to  the  right  wearer,  enters  into  the  appreciation  of  this 
humorous  spectacle,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Different  minds 
may  behave  differently  here.  Judging  from  my  own  experience 
I  should  say  that  at  most  only  a  vague  '  schematic '  outline  of 
the  proper  arrangement  presents  itself  to  the  imagination.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  what  one  might  naturally  expect.  Laughter, 
as  I  conceive  of  it,  fastens  upon  something  human.  It  is  the 
living  wearer  that  is  emphasized  in  the  comical  juxtaposition  :  we 
more  naturally  describe  it  as  .the  child  wearing  his  father's  hat, 
than  as  the  father's  hat  on  the  child.  And  for  the  comic  effect 
it  is  sufficient  that  we  recognize  the  hat  to  be  the  father's.  This 
we  can  do  without  mentally  picturing  the  hat  as  worn  by  the 
father.  The  hat  has  become  a  symbol,  and  just  as  Taine  and 
others  have  shown  that  those  other  symbols,  words,  may  carry 
meaning,  though  we  do  not  distinctly  apprehend  the  ideas  which 
they  stand  for,  so  we  may  say  that  the  hat  means  for  us  the 
man's  hat  and  the  dignity  which  belongs  to  this,  though  we 
have  at  the  time  no  mental-  image  of  it  as  worn  by  its  rightful 
possessor. 

If  the  writer  had  looked  a  little  further  and  cited  other  in- 
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stances  of  the  comical  aspects  of  the  hat,  he  might  have  found 
facts  still  less  suitable  to  his  theory  of  expectation  dissolved  into 
nothingness.  I  have  hinted  that  an  empty  hat  may  under  special 
circumstances  take  on  a  funny  look.  It  may  do  this  when  hang- 
ing on  a  peg,  if  it  happens  to  hang  at  such  an  angle  as  to  sug- 
gest the  mood  of  jovial  abandon.  It  may  even  grow  over- 
poweringly  droll  when  it  is  seen  rolling  and  bobbing  down  a 
street  before  a  wind,  and  this  too  whether  or  not  we  sight  the 
discomfited  owner  in  hot  pursuit.  Surely  our  author  would  not 
say  that  there  is  anything  which  resembles  an  annulled  expecta- 
tion in  these  cases.  The  theory  of  anticipation  agreeably  melt- 
ing into  nothingness  will  hardly  bear  the  strain  to  which  its 
author  subjects  it. 

It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  examine  at  some  length  the 
attempt  of  a  distinguished  psychologist  to  deal  with  one  simple 
type  of  the  laughable  because  it  illustrates  a  common  tendency 
among  those  who  theorize  on  the  ludicrous.  This  tendency  is 
to  overlook  the  variety  of  impression  which  our  laughter  covers, 
and  the  puzzling  way  in  which  the  different  aspects  of  the  ludi- 
crous may  combine  and  blend  in  one  and  the  same  spectacle.  The 
reputation  of  the  author  of  what  looks  so  inadequate  a  theory, 
makes  the  examination  of  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  facts 
particularly  instructive. 

It  may  be  added  that  such  theories,  even  if  they  were  not  one- 
sided and  forced  accounts  of  the  sources  of  our  merriment,  would 
still  suffer  from  one  fatal  defect :  as  Lotze  says  of  Kant's  doc- 
trine,1 they  make  no  attempt  to  show  why  the  dissolved  expecta- 
tion or  the  failure  to  subsume  a  presentation  under  an  idea  should 
make  us  laugh,  rather  than,  let  us  say,  cough  or  sigh.  Lotze, 
besides  being  a  psychologist  was  a  physiologist,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  a  humorist  in  a  quiet  way,  and  the  reader  of  these  lines, 
who  may  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him,  will  see  again 
the  ironical  little  pout  and  the  merry  twinkle  of  the  dark  eye  be- 
hind these  words. 

We  have  agreed  that  the  discourser  on  the  comic,  however 
gravely  philosophic  he  desires  to  be,  must  touch  both  finely  and 

1  Geschichte  der  ALsthetik  in  Deutschland,  p.  343. 
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comprehensively  the  humorous  experiences  of  mankind.  Yet  it 
may  well  be  thought,  in  the  light  of  the  attempts  made  in  the 
past,  that  this  is  demanding  too  much.  The  relish  for  things 
which  feed  our  laughter  is,  as  we  know,  a  very  variable  endow- 
ment. As  the  Master  tells  us,  "A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in 
the  ear  of  him  that  hears  it  more  than  in  the  tongue  of  him  that 
makes  it."  1}\z  facetice  of  earlier  ages  fall  on  modern  ears  with 
a  sound  duller  than  that  of  an  unstrung  drum.  It  may  well  be 
that  persons  who  pass  a  large  number  of  their  hours  in  abstruse 
reflection  grow  incapable  of  enjoying  many  of  the  commoner  va- 
rieties of  laughter.  Their  capability  of  lapsing  into  the  jocose 
vein  becomes  greatly  restricted,  and  may  take  directions  that  seem 
out-of-the-way  to  the  more  habitual  laugher.  Schopenhauer's 
funny  little  attempt  to  extract  a  joke  out  of  the  meeting  of  the 
tangent  and  the  circle  seems  to  be  a  case  in  point.  On  reading 
some  of  the  definitions  of  the  ludicrous  contributed  by  the  fertile 
German  mind,  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the  writers  had  their 
own  peculiar  esoteric  modes  of  laughter.  When,  for  example, 
Herr.  St.  Schutze,  whose  "  attempt  at  a  theory  of  the  Comic  "  is 
pronounced  by  the  renowned  Th.  Vischeras  "  excellent"  (vorzug- 
tic/i),  proceeds  to  define  his  subject  in  this  way  :  "  The  comic  is 
a  perception  or  idea,  which  after  some  moments  excites  the  ob- 
scure feeling  that  nature  carries  on  a  merry  game  with  man  while 
he  thinks  himself  free  to  act,  in  which  game  the  circumscribed 
liberty  of  man  is  mocked  (verspottef)  by  a  reference  to  a  higher 
liberty,"  one  seems  to  measure  the  scope  of  the  worthy  writer's 
sense  of  fun.  That  the  irony  of  things  in  their  relation  to  our  de- 
sires and  aims  has  its  amusing  aspect  is  certain ;  but  who  that 
knows  anything  of  the  diversified  forms  of  human  mirth,  could 
ever  think  of  trying  to  drag  these  under  so  narrow  a  rubric  ? 

A  vivid  perception  of  the  variability  of  the  sense  of  the  laugh- 
able in  man,  its  modification  in  the  case  of  each  of  us  by  a  thous- 
and unknown  influences  of  race,  temperament,  and  experience, 
may  well  drive  back  not  merely  the  philosophic  recluse  who  can 
hardly  be  expected  perhaps  to  have  followed  far  the  many  wild 
excursions  of  the  laughing  impulse,  but  others  as  well.  Have 
we  not,  it  may  be  asked,  in  the  appreciation  of  what  is  funny  or 
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laughable  a  mode  of  sensibility  preeminently  erratic,  knowing  no 
law,  and  incapable  therefore  of  being  understood  ?  Do  the  more 
grotesque  attempts  to  frame  theories  of  the  subject  seem  to  mock 
the  search  for  law  where  no  law  is  ? 

The  difficulty  may  be  admitted  and  yet  the  practical  conclu- 
sion drawn  rejected.  Certainly  no  thinker  will  succeed  in  throw- 
ing light  on  the  dark  problem  who  does  not  strenuously  fight 
against  the  narrowing  influences  of  his  '  subjectivity,'  who  does 
not  make  a  serious  effort  to  get  outside  the  bounds  of  his  per- 
sonal preferences,  and  to  compass  in  large  vision  the  far-ranging 
play  of  the  mirthful  spirit,  and  the  endless  differencing  of  its 
modes  of  play.  But  if  a  man  can  only  succeed  in-  doing  this 
without  losing  his  head  in  the  somewhat  rollicking  scene,  there  is 
nothing  that  need  repel  him  from  the  task ;  for -reason  assures  us 
that  here  too,  just  as  in  other  domains  of  human  experience 
where  things  looked  capricious  and  lawless  enough  at  the  outset, 
order  and  law  will  gradually  disclose  themselves. 

It  has  seemed  desirable  to  insist  on  the  lightness,  the  baffling 
transformations  of  the  spirit  of  fun.  This  insistence  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  unlucky  endeavor  of  thinkers  of  too  grave  a 
habit  to  thrust  on  the  dainty  shoulders  of  the  merry  '  imp '  their 
weighty  and  ill-fitting  theories.  Yet  one  may  insist  thus  and  still 
not  forget  that,  if  one  is  to  think  about  laughter  at  all,  what  it  is, 
and  how  it  comes  to  be,  one  must  perforce  be  serious. 

Not  only  so  :  while  I  hold  that  the  lightness  and  capriciousness 
of  movement,  the  swift  unpredictable  coming  and  going,  are  of 
the  essence  of  laughter,  it  will  be  one  main  object  of  our  enquiry 
to  show  how  our  mirthful  explosions,  our  sportive  railleries,  are 
attached  at  their  very  roots  to  our  serious  interests.  Laughter, 
looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  has  its  significance  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  human  organism,  and  as  spreading  its  benefits  over 
all  the  paths  of  life.  We  must  probe  this  value  of  the  laughing 
moments  if  we  are  to  treat  the  subject  adequately. 

In  thus  proposing  to  give  to  laughter  a  purpose  in  the  scheme 
of  life,  one  must  face  the  risk  of  offending  its  friends  yet  more 
deeply.  To  these  laughter  is  so  precious  and  sufficing  a  good  in 
itself,  that  to  propose  to  connect  it  with  some  extrinsic  and  serious 
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purpose  looks  like  robbing  it  of  its  delicious  freeness  and  enslav- 
ing it  to  its  traditional  foe,  excess  of  seriousness.  To  which  ob- 
jection it  may  suffice  to  say  at  the  present  stage,  that  the  appre- 
hension appears  to  me  to  be  groundless.  To  laugh  away  the 
spare  moments  will  continue  to  be  to  the  laughter-loving  the 
same  delightful  pastime,  even  should  we  succeed  in  showing  that 
it  brings  other  blessings  in  its  train.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
show  that  it  does  bring  these  blessings  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
handy  argumentum  ad  hominem  in  meeting  the  attacks  of  the 
laughter-hater.  The  latter  could  not,  one  supposes,  give  himself 
quite  so  much  of  the  look  of  flouted  virtue,  if  we  could  convince 
him  that  laughter,  when  perfect  freedom  is  guaranteed  it  in  its  own 
legitimate  territory,  will  unasked,  and  indeed  unwittingly,  throw 
refreshing  and  healing  drops  on  the  dry  pastures  of  life.  Per- 
haps some  thought  of  these  benefits  was  present  to  the  Greek 
philosopher — the  very  same  who  was  for  banishing  Homer  and 
other  poets  from  his  ideal  commonwealth  — when  he  uttered  the 
pretty  conceit,  that  the  Graces  in  searching  for  a  temple  which 
would  not  fall,  found  the  soul  of  Aristophanes. 

Our  subject  is  evidently  a  large  one.  We  must  try  to  keep  all 
parts  of  it  steadily  in  view.  To  begin  with,  we  will  try  to  avoid 
the  error  of  those,  who  in  their  subtle  disquisitions  on  the  comic 
idea,  forget  that  laughter  is  a  bodily  act,  and  not  fear  to  allude  to 
such  unmetaphysical  entities  as  lung  and  diaphragm,  where  they 
seem  to  be  central  facts  of  the  situation.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  very  peculiar  behavior  of  our  respiratory  and  other  organs 
when  the  exhibition  of  the  comic  seizes  us,  seems  to  belong  to  a 
scientific  investigation  of  the  subject.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  me 
that  in  trying  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  these  gentle  and  enjoyable 
shakings  of  the  mind,  we  shall  do  well  to  start,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  bodily  shakings,  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  much  more  ac- 
cessible to  study. 

Further,  it  seems  desirable  to  study  the  utterances  of  the  spirit 
of  fun  through  the  whole  gamut  of  its  expression.  The  gros 
rire,  the  '  cacophonous  guffaw/  must  not  be  regarded  as  too 
vulgar  to  be  admitted  here.  The  attempts  in  the  past  to  build 
up  a  theory  of  the  ludicrous  have  commonly  failed  through  a 
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fastidious  and  highly  artificial  restriction  of  the  laughable  attri- 
bute to  the  field  of  wit  and  refined  humor  which  the  cultivated 
man  is  in  the  way  of  enjoying. 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  may  possibly  be  found  that  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  our  enjoyment  of  the  laughable  is  obtainable  with- 
out taking  a  glance  at  forms  of  mirth  which  precede  it.  Among 
the  strange  things  said  about  laughter  is  surely  the  sentence  of 
Bacon  :  "  In  laughing  there  ever  precedeth  a  conceit  of  some- 
thing ridiculous,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  to  man."  That  the 
father  of  the  inductive  philosophy  should  have  approached  the 
subject  in  this  way  is  one  of  the  ironies  that  meet  us  in  these  dis- 
cussions ;  for  allowing  that  he  is  right  as  to  his  fact,  that  only 
man  laughs,  we  must  surely  recognize  that  his  reason  is  hope- 
lessly weak.  The  conceit  which  Bacon  here  talks  about  is,  we 
all  know,  by  no  means  a  universal  accompaniment  of  laughter, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  even  when  it  occurs  it  is  wont  to 
present  itself  rather  in  the  form  of  an  afterthought  than  in  that 
of  an  antecedent.  Among  all  things  human  surely  laughter 
ought  least  of  all  to  be  afraid  of  recognizing  its  humble  kinsfolk. 

The  importance  of  thus  sweeping  into  our  scientific  net  speci- 
mens of  all  ranks  of  laughter  will  be  seen  when  it  is  recognized 
that  the  one  promising  way  of  dealing  with  this  subject  is  to  trace 
its  development  from  its  earliest  and  crudest  forms.  If  we  be- 
gin at  the  top  of  the  evolutional  scheme,  and  take  no  account  of 
the  lower  grades,  we  are  very  likely  to  fail  to  penetrate  to  the 
core  of  the  laughable,  as  so  many  of  our  predecessors  have  failed. 
But  if  we  will  only  stoop  to  consider  its  manifestations  at  the 
lowest  discoverable  levels,  and  then  confine  ourselves  to  the 
more  modest  problem :  How  did  the  first  laughter,  mindless  as 
it  may  well  seem  to  us,  get  developed  and  differentiated  into  the 
variety  of  forms  which  make  up  the  humorous  experience  of 
civilized  man,  we  may  win  a  modest  success. 

It  will  be  evident  that  any  attempt  to  pursue  this  line  of  en- 
quiry will  have  to  take  note  not  only  of  facts  obtainable  from  the 
realm  of  primitive  laughter,  as  represented  by  infancy  and  the 
savage  state,  but  of  those  social  forces  which  have  had  so  much 
to  do  with  shaping  the  manifestations  of  mirth.  The  directions 
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of  our  laughter  attest  its  social  character,  and  indicate  the  large 
part  that  the  community  has  had  in  moulding  it.  The  mirth  of 
the  cultured  mind,  like  all  its  distinctive  attributes,  is  the  product 
of  that  vast  and  complex  group  of  processes  which  we  call  civil- 
ization. 

But  further,  we  cannot  view  laughter  on  its  social  side  without 
confronting  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  a  product,  but  also  a  con- 
stituent element  of  social  life.  The  mirth  of  men,  the  directions  of 
their  jesting,  have  a  real  significance  as  determining  forces  in  the 
stability  and  the  progress  of  communities.  This  is  a  large  topic. 
Yet  if  we  treat  the  subject  at  all,  we  shall  do  well  to  touch  on  it. 

For  a  like  reason  we  shall  need  to  discuss  to  some  extent  the 
place  of  laughter  in  Art,  and  the  treatment  of  the  sources  of  mer- 
riment by  the  comedian. 

Lastly,  this  larger  consideration  of  this  subject  will,  we  shall 
probably  find,  drive  us  to  an  examination  of  certain  ethical  or 
practical  questions,  viz.,  the  value  which  is  to  be  assigned  to  the 
laughing  propensity,  and  the  proper  limits  to  be  set  to  its  indul- 
gence. 

The  subject  so  conceived  is  a  large  and  complex  one,  and  it 
will  be  hard  to  deal  with  it  at  once  thoughtfully  and  familiarly, 
with  the  genuine  ring  of  laughter  ever  present  to  the  ear.  Any 
writer  may  well  account  himself  happy  if  in  a  line  where  so  many 
appear  to  have  missed  success,  he  attain  to  a  moderate  measure 
of  it. 

JAMES  SULLY. 


PRACTICAL   PROCEDURE   IN   INFERENCE. 

IN  the  various  modes  of  inference  which  are  actually  employed 
in  the  practical  affairs  of  everyday  experiences,  we  find  many 
a  departure  from  the  traditional  syllogistic  form.  Moreover,  the 
rules  of  the  syllogism  are  not  the  usual  tests  to  which  we  subject 
our  reasoning  in  order  to  assure  ourselves  of  its  validity.  The 
following  considerations  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  common 
mental  habit  which  in  general  characterizes  the  ordinary  processes 
of  inference  : 

1.  The  usual  mode  of  reasoning  suppresses  one  of  the  premises, 
and  presents  the  inference  in  the  form  of  the  so-called  Enthy- 
meme.     This  term  is  by  its  very  significance  misleading,  for  it 
implies  that  the  omitted  premise  is  fully  expressed  in  thought, 
though  not  in  words,  whereas  it  is  a  question  whether  the  verbal 
omission  does  not  also  indicate  a  corresponding  abbreviation  of 
thought.     A  strict  criticism   of  the   Enthymeme  according  to 
syllogistic  rules   is  possible  only  when  the  omitted  premise  is 
supplied,  and  the  syllogism  in  full  is  presented  to  consciousness 
for  inspection.    This,  however,  is  not  actually  done  ;  for  the  short- 
ened form  seems  to  furnish  immediate  evidence  of  its  validity. 

2.  A  syllogism,  although  in  proper  form,  nevertheless   often 
contains  four  or  more  terms,  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  re- 
quirement of  three  terms  only.       An  additional  term   may  be 
merely  the  contradictory  of  one  of  the  traditional  three  terms. 
In  such  a  case  the  procedure,  as  provided  for  by  the  formal  rules 
of  the  syllogism,   necessitates  the  changing  of  the  proposition 
containing  the  contradictory  term  into  its  obverse,  so  as  to  effect 
a  corresponding  change  of  the  contradictory  term  itself,  so  that 
the  syllogism  then  will  contain  three  terms  only.     But  in  actual 
inference  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  necessity  for  so  formal 
an  operation  for  in  most  cases ;  the  considerations  which  deter- 
mine validity  are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  admit  direct  procedure 
from  the  premises  to  the  conclusion.     For  example  in  the  fol- 
lowing syllogism, 
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All  materialists  are  determinists, 

A  certain  philosopher  is  an  indeterminist, 

.  •.  He  is  not  a  materialist, 

we  have  four  terms,  also  two  premises  affirmative  in  form  giving 
a  negative  conclusion.  It  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  obvert 
the  minor  premise,  so  as  to  have  it  in  the  negative  form  :  A 
certain  philosopher  is  not  a  determinist.  The  recognized  incom- 
patibility of  the  two  terms,  materialist  and  indeterminist,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  proposition,  All  materialists  are  determinists,  of 
itself  necessitates  the  conclusion,  without  changing  the  form  of 
either  premise  in  order  to  apply  the  technical  rules  of  the  syllo- 
gism in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  terms. 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which  the  three  term  requirement 
as  to  syllogistic  form  may  be  violated,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing inference : 

The  sum  of  the  angles  of  any  triangle  equals  1 80°, 
Of  a  certain  triangle  the  angles  A  and  B  equal  165°, 
.-.  The  remaining  angle  C  equals  15°. 

Here  we  have  two  premises  and  a  conclusion,  as  in  the  usual 
form  of  the  syllogism,  but,  then,  there  are  six  terms.  We  can- 
not apply  the  canon  of  the  affirmative  syllogism  to  this  inference, 
namely:  Terms  which  agree  with  the  same  third  term  agree  with 
each  other.  There  is  no  term  of  common  agreement,  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  no  middle  term.  There  is, 
however,  a  quantitative  relation  between  these  six  terms  as  def- 
inite and  as  cogent  as  that  which  characterizes  that  fundamental 
relation  of  agreement  which  finds  expression  in  the  canons  of 
the  syllogism.  A  term  may  not  agree  with  another  term,  but  it 
may  be  recognized  as  greater  or  less  than  that  term  by  such  an 
exact  amount  as  to  form  the  ground  for  a  necessary  and  precise 
conclusion  based  upon  such  a  relation. 

3.  A  purely  formal  criticism  of  the  syllogism  will  often  be 
affected  by  certain  material  considerations  which  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  endeavor  to  reach  a  valid  conclusion.  We 
may  have,  for  instance,  a  syllogism  like  the  following  : 

All  acids  turn  blue  litmus  paper  red, 

A  certain  compound  is  observed  to  turn  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper  red, 

.-.It  is  an  acid. 
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The  above  is  a  case  of  undistributed  middle,  and  therefore  in- 
valid if  we  regard  the  form  merely.  However,  we  unhesitatingly 
accept  the  conclusion  as  valid,  because  it  is  warranted  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  material  relations  involved.  We  do  not  assure 
ourselves  of  the  validity  of  our  inference  by  observing  that  the 
major  premise  really  distributes  its  predicate  in  this  case  and  so 
provides  for  a  distributed  middle  term.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
qualitative  and  not  a  quantitative  relation  between  terms  which  is 
regarded  by  us  as  a  practical  test  of  validity.  The  formal  criti- 
cism of  a  syllogism  necessitates  a  comparison  of  terms  as  regards 
their  relative  positions  in  propositions,  in  order  to  reveal  their 
distribution  or  non-distribution,  and  so  to  detect  the  fallacies  of 
illicit  process  and  of  undistributed  middle.  My  contention  is 
that  this  formal  procedure  is  departed  from,  and  that  a  more 
direct  and  a  simpler  method  is  pursued  in  actual  inference.  This 
method  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  preserves  the  essential  features 
of  the  syllogism  without  running  the  data  of  inference  into 
syllogistic  moulds. 

The  essentials  of  inference,  as  embodied  in  the  syllogistic  struc- 
ture, are,  as  is  well  known,  an  identical  point  of  reference,  and 
also  the  presence  of  some  universal  relation.  The  identical 
point  of  reference,  however,  need  not  be  indicated  by  a  middle 
term  expressed  in  full  form  in  two  propositions,  which  stand  as 
major  and  minor  premises.  It  may  be  that  the  two  terms  which 
are  brought  into  comparison  are  seen  merely  to  lie  within  one 
and  the  same  system,  and  that  their  relation  to  a  common  point  of 
reference  is  not  necessarily  one  of  simple  agreement,  but  is  of  such 
a  definite  nature  as  to  be  immediately  apprehended  with  certainty 
and  conclusiveness.  For  example,  when  we  have  two  angles  of 
a  triangle  given,  and  we  infer  the  third,  we  recognize  the  rela- 
tions which  obtain  in  the  one  system,  whose  coordinated  elements 
are  determined  by  the  necessities  of  triangular  construction  ;  the 
system,  in  this  case,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  identical  point  of  refer- 
ence. Again,  the  universal  which  must  underlie  all  valid  inference 
need  not  be  expressed  in  a  major  premise.  It  may  not  even  be 
explicit  in  our  consciousness.  By  long  experience,  or  by  signif- 
icant experiments,  there  may  have  been  established  in  the  mind 
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so  indissoluble  a  connection  between  a  subject  and  its  character- 
istic predicate,  and  this  connection  may  have  become  so  familiar 
as  to  need  no  expression  in  unusual  form.  In  the  process  of 
forming  this  connection  through  induction,  its  universal  aspect 
has  been  fully  emphasized  once  for  all,  and,  consequently,  between 
the  subject  and  predicate  there  has  been  manifested  such  a  con- 
stant association  that  the  one  is  regarded  as  implying  the  other 
directly  and  simply  by  virtue  of  the  very  integrity  of  its  funda- 
mental concept,  or,  as  we  may  express  it  in  another  way,  the  at- 
tributes of  the  two  concepts  have  fused  one  with  the  other.  This 
fusion,  this  universal  association,  does  not  need  repeated  expres- 
sion in  a  proposition  whose  form  will  show  a  properly  distributed 
term.  The  passage  from  one  to  the  other  of  two  related  terms 
is  so  natural  and  so  direct,  because  through  constant  association 
the  brain  modification  corresponding  to  the  one  has  been  in  all 
past  experience  inseparably  connected  with  the  brain  modification 
corresponding  to  the  other.  There  has  been  this  psychological 
preparation  for  an  immediate  influence,  so  that  whenever  one  of 
the  constantly  related  elements  is  given,  its  presence  in  con- 
sciousness is  regarded  as  an  evident  implication  that  the  other 
must  necessarily  be  forthcoming  also. 

Now  every  inferred  element  of  experience  is  referred  to  that 
which  seems  to  be  its  appropriate  place  in  some  particular  system 
of  known  relations,  by  virtue  of  a  logical  canon  which  may  be 
called  the  canon  of  essential  reference.  This  may  be  expressed 
as  follows  :  Every  inferred  element  may  be  referred  to  a  given 
system  whenever  it  is  recognized  that  the  element  in  question  is 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  that  system.  For,  every  experience 
contains  two  parts,  that  which  is  given,  plus  elements  which  can 
not  be  directly  cognized,  but  whose  presence  and  characteristic 
features  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  given,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  phenomena  in  question  have  been  invariably  conjoined  in 
experience  with  certain  constant  marks,  which,  therefore,  may  be 
confidently  inferred  even  though  they  may  not  be  the  object  of 
direct  observation.  If  this  were  not  possible,  our  knowledge 
regarded  as  a  system  would  be  neither  intelligible,  self-consistent, 
nor  complete.  The  one  test  to  which  the  inferred  elements  must 
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be  subjected  is  this,  that  they  must  in  all  cases  be  recognized  as 
fitting  with  perfect,  congruence  into  the  system  to  which  we  are 
constrained  to  refer  them.  The  test,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not 
quantitative,  as  is  the  test  respecting  the  distribution  of  terms  ;  it 
is  rather  qualitative,  inasmuch  as  it  raises  the  question  as  to  the 
affinity  of  one  term  with  another,  and  as  to  whether  one  term  by  its 
very  nature  implies  the  other.  This  qualitative  criterion  will  be 
seen  to  be  the  one  actually  followed  in  our  reasoning  if  we  ex- 
amine the  three  different  modes  of  inference,  to  which  our 
thought  naturally  conforms.  The  three  modes  are  as  follows  : 
i.  There  may  be  given  a  certain  subject,  and  we  infer  the 
marks  which  necessarily  characterize  that  subject.  This  is  the 
logic  of  analysis.  In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  in  the 
above  the  term, '  mark'  is  used  to  denote  either  an  attribute,  a  rela- 
tion, or  a  function.  We  may  have,  for  instance,  the  following  in- 
ference as  an  illustration  of  the  passage  from  a  subject  to  its  essen- 
tial marks.  Suppose  that  for  a  certain  piece  of  work  I  affirm  that 
iron,  is  the  proper  substance  to  use,  because  I  know  that  malle- 
ability which  is  a  property  of  iron  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work 
in  question ;  in  such  a  statement  I  infer  the  presence  of  an  attri- 
bute as  the  direct  result  of  my  knowledge  of  the  specific  proper- 
ties of  iron.  The  attribute  malleability  is  recognized  as  essential 
to  that  system  whose  coordinate  elements  constitute  the  concept 
iron.  The  above  statement  of  the  inference  in  question  is  the 
usual  mode  of  expressing  all  such  inferences  rather  than  the 
syllogistic  form.  If  we  put  the  same  thought  in  the  form  of  a 
syllogism,  it  will  appear  as  follows  : 

All  iron  is  malleable, 
This  piece  of  metal  is  iron, 
.  • .  It  is  malleable. 

In  this  form,  we  unnecessarily  amplify  the  thought  processes. 
Moreover,  if  we  criticise  this  syllogism  in  respect  to  the  criterion 
respecting  the  distinction  of  terms,  we  withdraw  attention  from 
that  which  constitutes  the  force  of  the  inference,  namely,  the  fact 
that  malleability  is  an  inseparable  property  of  iron,  for  in  the  tra- 
ditional form  of  criticism  we  are  required  to  isolate  the  term  iron, 
and  compare  its  position  in  the  major  premise  with  its  position  in 
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the  minor  premise  in  order  to  reveal  any  lurking  illicit  process. 
We  have,  thereby,  separated  for  the  time  being  in  thought  an  in- 
separable property  from  its  subject.  The  essential  feature  of 
inference,  however,  is  just  the  opposite  of  this.  It  is  a  fusion  of 
attributes  rather  than  a  separation,  a  synthesis  rather  than  a 
process  of  abstraction.  This  may  be  seen  perhaps  in  clearer 
light,  if  we  take  a  symbolic  expression  of  the  syllogistic  form  : 

All  x  is  _y, 
All  z  is  x, 

.-.  All  2  is y. 

In  the  criticism  of  such  a  syllogism  we  regard  x  as  brought 
into  an  external  relation  to  y  in  a  proposition  whose  form  prop- 
erly distributes  x,  and  therefore  renders  the  conclusion  valid.  In 
the  mode  of  reasoning,  however,  which  is  usually  followed  in 
the  ordinary  experiences  of  life,  the  material  considerations  enter 
largely  as  determining  factors,  and  they  emphasize  the  internal 
rather  than  the  external  relations  of  subject  and  object. 

(2)  That  which  is  given  may  be  a  certain  mark,  or  marks,  from 
which  we  are  able  to  infer  the  appropriate  subject.  This  is  the 
Logic  of  Identification.  By  the  presence  of  certain  well  defined 
marks  we  are  able  to  differentiate  the  edible  from  non-edible  mush- 
rooms. These  marks  are  recognized,  therefore,  as  diagnostic  in 
character,  forming  a  basis  for  direct  and  immediate  inference. 
The  inference,  in  such  cases,  is  often  quite  reflex,  through  a  con- 
stant and  familiar  association,  and  we  are  hardly  conscious  that  it 
is  a  veritable  inference.  There  are  many  inferences  of  this  kind 
which  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  put  into  a  syllogistic  form,  namely, 
those  which  are  mediated  through  the  recognition  of  a  colloca- 
tion of  attributes  which  are  implicitly  apprehended.  Although 
the  subject  may  be  unerringly  identified,  yet  the  guiding  marks  in 
this  identification  may  be  grasped  by  the  mind  only  under  the 
form  of  some  such  indefinite  expression  as  the  following : 
A  certain  subject  is  known  to  us  as  the  function  of  certain 
attributes,  x,  y,  z,  etc.  Therefore,  when  we  see  the  combination 
which  may  be  expressed  symbolically  asffx,  y,  z,  etc.),  we  im- 
mediately infer  the  subject  which  our  past  experience  has  taught 
us  must  belong  to  it.  The  marks,  f(xt  y,  z,  etc.),  may  consti- 
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tute  a  system  which  is  merely  a  visual  picture,  and,  therefore,  can 
not  be  conceptually  but  only  receptually  discerned.  Conse- 
quently, it  may  be  impossible  to  give  such  a  combination  of  attri- 
butes any  exact  expression  in  definite  terms  as  elements  of  a  syl- 
logism. They  sustain,  however,  such  an  integral  relation  to  the 
subject  whose  essential  significance  they  constitute,  as  to  be  re- 
garded by  us  always  and  everywhere  as  clearly  indicating  it. 

(3)  We  may  have  given  certain  marks  whose  known  character- 
istics suggest  others  which  necessarily  grow  out  of  them.  This 
sort  of  inference  is  the  Logic  of  Elaboration.  The  inferred  ele- 
ments are  the  natural  complements  of  the  given,  and  are,  there- 
fore, immediately  supplied  by  a  simple  transition  of  thought  from 
one  to  the  other.  We  may  have  given,  for  instance,  a  fossil 
tooth.  It  is  observed  to  possess  certain  characteristics  from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  the  animal  to  which  that  tooth  belonged 
must  have  been  a  carnivorous  animal.  Certain  marks  which  are 
observed  necessitate  others  which  are  by  nature  intimately  con- 
nected with  them.  This  is  especially  true  of  attributes  which 
may  be  characterized  as  dynamic,  that  is,  which  possess  a  certain 
potential  of  energy  which  may  become  actual  at  a  subsequent 
time,  or  at  least  beyond  the  sphere  of  immediate  observation. 
The  inferred  quality  is  as  truly  an  element  of  certain  knowledge 
as  is  the  given  attribute  which  bears  to  it  the  relation  of  the 
potential  to  the  actual.  A  physician,  for  instance,  prescribes  a 
certain  medicine,  saying  to  the  patient,  "  Take  that,  and  it  will 
induce  a  sound  sleep,  after  which  you  will  awake  and  will  feel 
greatly  refreshed."  In  this  case  the  inference  is  merely  the  elabo- 
ration of  the  known  properties  of  the  medicine  administered. 
The  properties  which  are  actually  given  may  be  such  as  taste, 
color,  odor,  specific  gravity,  or  a  characteristic  chemical  reaction  ; 
the  inferred  property,  however,  naturally  lies  beyond  the  sphere 
of  direct  observation,  and  yet  is  so  inseparably  connected  with 
the  given  properties  as  to  justify  a  procedure  in  thought  from  the 
one  to  the  other. 

In  the  three  modes  of  inference  as  thus  indicated,  the  inferred 
element  is  referred  to  a  particular  system  because  it  is  recognized 
as  belonging  to  that  system  as  its  proper  and  peculiar  place.  It 
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is  seen  to  fit  as  a  key  into  its  lock.  We  have  spoken  of  proce- 
dure in  inference  as  being  from  the  known  to  the  unknown ;  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  describe  it  as  a  process  which  is  a 
revelation  of  that  which  is  contained  within  the  known,  and  en- 
veloped by  it.  In  this  respect  it  is  an  evolution  of  the  given, 
rendering  explicit  that  which  is  actually  although  implicitly 
present. 

Now  every  judgment  is  the  expression  of  a  relation  between 
subject  and  predicate  in  some  known  system  of  reality.  There- 
fore, if  that  relation  is  properly  evaluated  in  respect  to  its  log- 
ical significance,  the  judgment  in  question  is  determined  with  a 
sufficient  degree  of  precision  to  make  it  logically  adaptable,  i.  e, 
in  a  state  of  readiness  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  inference.  The 
relations  obtaining  between  subject  and  predicate  in  a  judgment 
may  have  varying  degrees  of  logical  force,  and  consequently, 
will  render  possible  several  different  kinds  of  inference  according 
to  our  estimate  of  the  logical  value  of  these  given  relations. 
This  variation  in  logical  force  may  be  observed  in  the  following 
cases  : 

1.  In  the  judgment,  the  predicate  may  bear  a  constant  though 
not  an  exclusive  relation  'to  its  subject,  i.  e.,  the  predicate  may 
bear  a  similar  relation  to  some  other  subject,  or  subjects.     Thus 
the  judgment  that  every  insane  person  is  to  be  considered  legally 
irresponsible,  indicates  that  legal  irresponsibility  is  an  inseparable 
attribute  of  the  insane,  but  it  does  not  preclude   the  possibility 
that  legal  irresponsibility  may  attach  to   other  persons  as  well. 
The  logical  significance  of  the  judgment  is  determined  by  such 
considerations  as  these. 

2.  The  predicate  may,  however,  bear  a  relation  to  its  subject 
which  is  merely  contingent,  as  in  the  following  proposition  :  '  The 
Boers  have  been  uniformly  victorious  in  the  recent  engagements 
in  South  Africa.'     Here  the  logical  force  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  warrant  no  inference  as  to  the  future.     The  uniformity  ob- 
served in  the  past  furnishes  here  no  warrant  for  future  prediction. 

3.  The  predicate  may  bear  to  the  subject  a  relation  which  is 
an  exclusive  one,  consequently  becoming  a  distinctive  mark  of 
the  subject.     This  relation  may  be  illustrated  in  every  true  defini- 
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tion,  wherein  the  predicate  term  may  be  taken  as  the  differentia- 
ting mark  of  the  subject. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  every  judgment  has  a  certain  log- 
ical weight  according  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  three  classes 
to  which  it  may  be  referred.  Like  a  stone  hewn  for  a  definite 
place  and  purpose  in  a  building,  a  judgment,  through  the  process 
of  a  critical  estimate  as  to  its  logical  significance,  is  prepared  for 
its  appropriate  purpose  and  place  in  the  structure  of  knowledge. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  in  passing  that  this  evaluation  of  the  logical 
force  of  a  judgment  is  the  work  of  induction.  When  completed, 
the  inference  when  occasion  offers  becomes  almost  automatic. 
The  real  labor  of  inference,  therefore,  is  performed  in  advance ; 
for  the  judgment  being  assessed  once  for  all  at  its  proper  value, 
the  possibilities  of  valid  inference  which  may  be  based  upon  it, 
are  clearly  defined,  and  adjust  themselves  to  the  various  situa- 
tions which  may  arise.  These  possibilities  may  be  expressed  in 
the  following  canons  of  inference  : 

1.  When,  in  any  judgment,  the  predicate  is  recognized  as  a  con- 
stant property  of  the  subject  which  may  nevertheless  be  related 
to  other  subjects  as  well,  the  canon  which  is  applicable  to  such 
a  relation  is  as  follows  : 

The  subject  being  given,  the  predicate  is  necessarily  implied ; 
but  the  predicate  being  given,  the  subject  is  not  necessarily  im- 
plied. 

In  some  cases,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  the  predicate  being 
given,  a  presumption  may  be  created  as  to  the  presence  of  the 
subject  in  question,  and  may  prove  a  guide  concerning  certain 
practical  inferences  which  will  have  at  best  the  force  of  a  high 
probability  merely. 

The  expression  of  this  same  canon  in  the  case  of  negative  judg- 
ments would  be :  The  denial  of  the  predicate  negatives  also  the 
subject;  but  the  denial  of  the  subject  does  not  necessarily  neg- 
ative the  predicate. 

2.  When,  in  any  judgment,  the  predicate  is  recognized  as  be- 
ing merely  an  accidental  mark  of  the  subject,  then  no  inference 
of  a  determinate  nature  is  possible  at  all,  unless  further  data  be 
forthcoming. 
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3.  When,  in  any  judgment,  the  predicate  is  recognized  as  the 
differentiating  mark  of  the  subject,  then  the  canon  will  run  as 
follows :  If  either  subject  or  predicate  be  affirmed  or  denied,  a 
corresponding  affirmation  or  denial  of  the  other  will  follow  as  a 
necessary  inference. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  that  the  variation  in  the  logical 
force  of  our  judgments  will  depend  upon  the  different  estimates 
we  form  as  to  the  relation  of  predicate  to  subject  in  respect  to 
the  distinction  between  the  terms  property,  accident,  and  differ- 
entia. Moreover,  in  reference  to  these  canons  and  this  mode 
of  inference  it  is  clear  that  if  we  should  throw  our  data  into  syl- 
logistic form,  we  should  naturally  adopt  that  of  the  hypothetical 
rather  than  that  of  the  categorical  syllogism. 

The  conclusion  which  has  been  reached  as  to  practical  pro- 
cedure in  inference,  may  be  further  illustrated  by  an  inquiry  con- 
cerning one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  fallacy,  namely,  the 
failure  properly  to  discriminate  in  our  judgments  as  to  whether 
the  marks  of  a  subject  are  distinctive  in  an  exclusive  and  de- 
terminate sense,  or  not.  Now,  an  error  in  this  respect  does  not 
arise  from  faulty  structure  as  regarcls  the  form  of  reasoning,  but 
is  one  which  is  liable  to  occur  in  the  process  of  thought  at  that 
particular  stage  when  a  judgment  is  in  the  making,  and  its  value 
as  basis  for  inference  still  undetermined.  Thus,  in  paleontol- 
ogy, certain  common  features  of  structure  have  at  times  led 
to  a  false  inference  as  to  identity  of  species,  because  this  paral- 
lelism was  erroneously  regarded  as  having  the  force  of  differen- 
tiating properties  indicating  one  and  the  same  species,  when  in 
reality  it  indicated  certain  common  characteristics  of  two  or  more 
different  species.  Moreover,  in  order  to  determine  in  such  cases 
the  precise  significance  of  marks  which  seem  to  have  a  differ- 
entiating function,  it  is  necessary  to  frame  some  hypothesis  as  to 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  forms  in  question,  and  this  will  be 
found  to  complicate  further  the  problem  of  inference,  inasmuch 
as  it  introduces  material  considerations  and  inductive  processes, 
and  therefore  renders  more  difficult  a  syllogistic  form  of  ex- 
pression. 

The  considerations  which  have  been  urged  as  to  the  practical 
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canons  of  inference  which  provide  a  working  method  in  our 
reasoning,  have  a  pedagogical  significance.  There  is  danger 
that  the  student  of  logic  may  receive  the  impression  that  the  for- 
mal exercises  in  connection  with  syllogistic  criticism  actually 
embrace  the  entire  field  of  inference.  Now,  one  of  two  results 
is  likely  to  follow,  if  any  undue  emphasis  is  placed  upon  formal 
structure  and  formal  criticism  of  the  syllogism.  Either  the  stu- 
dent will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  arguments  of  a  sophistical 
nature,  and  will  insensibly  acquire  the  habit  of  substituting  verbal 
for  real  distinctions,  or,  by  a  natural  reaction  he  will  regard  the 
traditional  syllogistic  reasoning  as  an  artificial  mode  of  inference 
far  removed  from  the  real  experiences  of  life,  and  consequently, 
he  will  come  to  have  a  distaste  for  the  study  of  logic  in  general. 
Hence  it  is  important  to  supplement  the  formal  criticism  of  the 
syllogism  by  considerations  suggested  by  an  examination  of  the 
actual  modes  of  reasoning  in  the  practical  experiences  of  life. 

JOHN  GRIER  HIBBEN. 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 


III.    CONSCIENCE  AND    OBLIGATION    IN    BUTLER'S 
ETHICAL  SYSTEM. 

CONSCIENCE,  as  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  of 
^-^  the  human  constitution  is,  according  to  Butler's  definition, 
that  "  principle  of  reflection  in  men,  by  which  they  distinguish 
between,  approve  and  disapprove  their  own  actions"  ;  "for  this  is 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  though  sometimes  it  is  used  so  as 
to  take  in  more."1  It  is  not  clear  whether  Butler  here  refers  to  a 
wider  use  of  the  term  by  others  or  by  himself.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that,  although  he  commonly  uses  the  two  terms  '  con- 
science '  and  '  reflection '  as  synonymous,  he  himself  does  em- 
ploy '  conscience '  to  denote  something  more  than  a  particular 
kind  of  intellectual  reflection.  In  addition  to  the  purely  reflec- 
tive judgment  of  discrimination,  the  term  designates  the  whole 
process  of  consciousness  when  occupied  with  moral  decision,  the 
concrete  mental  state  including  moral  feeling,  the  consciousness  of 
approbation,  authority,  and  obligation.  The  uniqueness  of  con- 
science, in  comparison  with  all  other  principles  of  action,  is  not 
constituted  only  by  its  character  as  reason  in  the  specific  function 
of  determining  the  relation  of  our  various  actions  to  our 
constitution,  but  also  by  the  attendant  feeling  of  approbation. 
From  Butler's  common  argument  in  regard  to  the  supremacy 
and  authority  of  conscience,  and  his  frequent  accounts  of  the 
way  in  which  it  functions,  one  sees  that  the  term  must  often  be 
taken  as  the  name  of  the  entire  process  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness, rather  than  of  a  particular  or  special  kind  of  reasoning.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  Butler  does  not  always  seem  conscious  of 
the  distinction,  and  this  confusion  has  exposed  him,  I  think,  to 
misapprehension.  There  is,  however,  no  real  or  fundamental 
confusion,  and  the  two  uses  of  the  term  are  so  far  from  being  in- 
consistent that  they  are  almost  inevitable.  Moral  discrimination 
has  both  a  cognitive  and  an  affective  aspect.  It  includes  both 
'pure  practical  reason'  and  moral  feeling  or  'moral  sense.'  In 

1  Sermons,  I,  Sects.  7-8,  pp.  41-42. 
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its  restricted  use,  as  the  supreme  regulative  principle  of  reason, 
conscience  passes  judgment  upon  actions  and  "  pronounces  some 
to  be  in  themselves  just,  right,  good  ;  others  to  be  in  themselves 
evil,  wrong,  unjust."  Upon  this  reflection,  the  consciousness 
arises  that  the  natural  right  to  judge  belongs  to  it,  that  such 
judgment  speaks  with  authority,  and  puts  us  under  obligation  to 
hearken  to  it,  if  we  are  to  follow  the  law  of  our  nature.  Thus 
what  may  be  vaguely  called  '  feeling '  bears  witness  to  the  valid- 
ity of  reason's  discrimination. 

By  '  conscience/  then,  Butler  means  "  a  capacity  of  reflecting 
upon  actions  and  characters,  and  making  them  an  object  to  our 
thought."  "And  in  doing  this,  we  naturally  and  unavoidably 
approve  some  actions,  under  the  peculiar  view  of  their  being  vir- 
tuous and  of  good  desert ;  and  disapprove  others,  as  vicious  and 
of  ill  desert."  l  The  first  step  in  the  process  is  the  reflective  dis- 
crimination, and  the  second  step  is  the  consciousness  of  the  value 
and  authority  of  the  reflective  judgment,  or  what  might  be  called 
the  emotion  of  Tightness,  with  the  sense  of  duty,  obligation,  or 
oughtness,  which  is  involved  in  the  concrete  mental  state  and  is 
not  additional  or  merely  concomitant.  The  distinction  between 
what  I  have  here  artificially  termed  the  two  steps  in  the  pro- 
cess may  throw  light  upon  a  serious  difficulty  involved  in  the 
problem.  From  it  we  may  see  that,  for  Butler,  the  real  discern- 
ment of  virtue  and  vice  is  not  dependent  upon  a  mere  ultimate 
psychological  fact,  a  consciousness  of  approval  or  the  contrary, 
but  upon  an  act  of  reason.  It  is  conscience  as  intellectual  reflec- 
tion which  distinguishes  and  determines  on  a  rational  principle 
and  standard  what  is  virtue  and  what  is  vice.  It  is  only  after  the 
action  has  been  reflected  upon  and  determined  as  good  or  evil, 
that  the  attendant  consciousness  of  approval  or  disapproval  arises. 
In  other  words,  the  discernment  of  the  right  or  the  wrong  is  a 
prius  to  the  approval  or  disapproval,  which  is  experienced  in  con- 
sciousness only  "under  the  peculiar  mew"  of  the  contemplated 
course  of  action  as  being  virtuous  or  vicious.2 

1  Diss.  on  Virtue,  Sect.  I,  pp.  397-398. 

2  Butler's  clearest  statement  of  the  distinction  occurs  in  a  foot-note  in  the  Disserta- 
tion (Sect.  I,  note  a,  p.  398). 
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That  we  do  possess  such  a  perception  and  consequent  approval 
of  virtue,  Butler  thinks  is  a  plain  fact,  established  by  the  common 
consciousness  of  mankind,  and  by  all  experience.  Both  in  the 
Sermons  and  the  Dissertation  Butler  takes  the  position  that  the 
existence  of  conscience  needs  no  proof,  but  is  a  simple  fact  of 
psychological  analysis,  the  truth  of  which  is  sufficiently  confirmed 
by  a  bare  recital  of  any  ordinary  case  of  our  moral  experience.1 

Let  us  turn  now  to  his  argument  for  the  authority  of  con- 
science. "  Conscience  or  reflection,  compared  with  the  other 
principles  of  action  as  they  all  stand  together  in  the  nature  of 
man,  plainly  bears  upon  it  marks  of  authority  over  all  the  rest,  and 
claims  the  absolute  direction  of  them  all,  to  allow  or  forbid  their 
gratification  :  a  disapprobation  of  reflection  being  in  itself  a  prin- 
ciple manifestly  superior  to  a  mere  propension."  2  It  is  thus 
superior  in  kind,  and  therefore  speaks  authoritatively,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  of  comparative  strength  between  it  and  other 
principles  of  action.  Consequently,  "  the  very  constitution  of 
our  nature  requires  that  we  bring  our  whole  conduct  before  this 
superior  faculty ;  enforce  upon  ourselves  its  authority,  and  make 
it  the  business  of  our  lives,  as  it  is  absolutely  the  whole  business 
of  a  moral  agent,  to  conform  ourselves  to  it."3  Authority  and 
obligation  are,  therefore,  a  constituent  part  of  the  notion  of  con- 
science, involved  "in  the  very  idea  of  reflex  approbation."4 
Hence  the  bare  fact  of  the  approval  of  conscience  is  in  itself  an 
obligation  :  "  Conscience  does  not  only  offer  itself  to  show  us  the 
way  we  should  walk  in,  but  it  likewise  carries  its  own  authority 
with  it,  that  it  is  our  natural  guide."  '  The  obligation  still  subsists 
even  for  a  man  who  is  not  convinced  that  his  interest  will  be 
served  thereby,  for  "  the  greatest  degree  of  scepticism  will  still 
leave  men  under  the  strictest  moral  obligations,  whatever  their 
opinion  be  concerning  the  happiness  of  virtue." 6  "  Man,  there- 
fore, unlike  brutes,  is  not  left  by  his  Maker  to  act  at  random, 

1  Diss.  on  Virtue,  Sects.  1-2,  pp.  398-399  ;  Sermons,  I,  Sect.  8,  pp.  42-43. 
2Pref.  to  Sermons,  Sect.  1 8,  p.  13. 

3  Ibid.,  Sect.  19,  p.  14. 

4  Ibid.,  Sect.  22,  p.  16  ;  Sermons,  II,  Sect.  19,  p.  64. 

5  Sermons,  III,  Sect.  6,  p.  71. 

6  Pref.  to  Sermons,  Sects.  20-22,  pp.  15-16. 
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and  live  at  large  up  to  the  extent  of  his  natural  power,  as 
passion,  humor,  wilfulness,  happen  to  carry  him  ;"  "  but  from 
his  make,  constitution,  or  nature,  he  is  in  the  strictest  and  most 
proper  sense  a  law  unto  himself"  He  hath  the  rule  of  right 
written  within.  "  Your  obligation  to  obey  this  law,  is  its 
being  the  law  of  your  nature."2  Nothing  can  interfere  with  its 
rightful  claims  to  universal  rule,  and  if  passion  prevail,  as  it  often 
does,  it  is  mere  usurpation,  mere  force  triumphing  over  authority. 
"  Had  conscience  strength,  as  it  has  right ;  had  it  power,  as  it 
has  manifest  authority  ;  it  would  absolutely  govern  the  world."  : 

From  these  numerous  utterances  we  may  see  with  what  ex- 
alted conviction  and  deep-toned  eloquence  Butler  preached  the 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  and  with  what  strength 
of  asseveration  and  firm  sense  of  fealty  he  proclaimed  the  authority 
of  this  inner  judge,  and^the  obligatory  character  of  its  behests. 
Yet  however  profoundly  true  this  may  be,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  Butler  rested  the  final  authority  of  conscience 
and  our  obligation  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue  simply  on  the  "  marks 
of  authority  which  conscience  bears  upon  it,"  that  he  merely  ac- 
cepts "  such  an  inner  sentiment  without  any  attempt  to  analyze 
it."  4  It  implies  a  forgetfulness  of  his  whole  method  and  sys- 
tem to  assert  that  he  gives  no  analysis  or  characterization  of 
conscience,  obligation,  and  virtue,  but  only  points  to  the  fact  of 
their  existence.  The  real  validity  of  the  obligation  to  follow 
conscience  is  not  ultimately  dependent  upon  a  psychological  ex- 
perience, upon  the  mere  consciousness  of  obligation  alone,  or 
upon  the  fact  that  we  naturally  and  unavoidably  approve  the  good 
and  disapprove  the  evil. 

If  this  introspective  discovery  and  assertion  of  the  existence  of 
conscience  and  its  mode  of  action  were  all  that  is  implied  in 
Butler's  treatment,  then  it  would  be  undeniably  true,  as  is  so 
commonly  said,  that  his  ethical'teaching  is  nothing  but  a  psychol- 
ogy of  the  moral  life,  and  not  an  explanation  of  morality,  that  he  is 

1  Sermons,  III,  Sect.  3,  p.  69. 

zlbid.,  Sect.  6,  p.  71. 

*  Sermons,  II,  Sect.  19,  p.  64. 

4  Laurie,  Notes  on  Moral  Theories,  p.  68. 
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content  with  observing  and  stating  the  authoritative  character  of 
conscience,  without  inquiring  into  the  why  or  the  right  of  its  ap- 
proval. Ever  since  Mackintosh  remarked  it,  the  criticism  has 
been  a  general  one,  that  Butler  has  given  no  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  constitutes  morality  or  virtue?"  or  "What  is  the 
quality  in  any  act  which  leads  men  to  pronounce  it  virtuous  ?" 
but  that  he  has  answered  only  the  cognate  question,  "  By  what 
inner  process  of  intelligence  or  feeling  do  we  recognize  the  vir- 
tuous act  ?"  or,  "  What  is  the  nature  of  the  feelings  with  which 
men  regard  it?"  Consequently  Mackintosh  proceeds  to  point 
out  what  he  considers  to  be  the  circle  involved  in  Butler's  argu- 
ment, and  this  stricture  has  been  very  frequently  followed,  notably 
by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.  It  is  said  that  Butler  defines  virtuous 
acts  to  be  those  which  conscience  approves,  and  then  makes  con- 
science the  faculty  which  determines  and  approves  virtuous  acts. 
We  disapprove  immoral  actions,  and  immoral  actions  are  those 
which  we  disapprove.1 

If,  however,  one  remembers  that  Butler's  psychological  investi- 
gation is  merely  a  method  by  which  he  sets  out  to  ascertain  the 
facts  of  human  nature  in  order  that  an  idea  of  the  goal  of  that 
nature  may  be  thence  inferred,  the  force  of  such  a  criticism  is  lost. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  was  meant  by  the  dictate 
'  Follow  nature,'  that  an  examination  of  the  constitution  of  human 
nature  was  entered  upon.  The  investigation  of  the  facts  has, 
Butler  thinks,  of  itself  shown  both  the  adaptation  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  the  pursuit  of  virtue  as  the  complete  end  of  man,  an  end 
which  appeals  not  merely  to  any  one  part  of  his  'nature,  but  to 
his  nature  as  a  consistent  whole.  His  teleological  argument  pre- 
supposes that  the  facts  of  human  nature  have  a  significance  be- 
yond themselves,  that  their  meaning  is  to  be  read  in  the  light 
of  the  end  to  which  they  are  adapted.  All  our  perceptive  pow- 
ers have  validity  because  they  report  reality.  Butler's  assump- 
tion will  admit  of  no  Cartesian  series  of  doubts  ;  our  inner 
experience  cannot  be  illusory  ;  it  must  have  meaning  and  design, 
and  the  meaning  can  be  ascertained  by  learning  to  what  end  the 
various  parts  and  the  total  constitution  of  human  nature  are 

1  Leslie  Stephen,  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century r,  p.  50. 
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shaped.  Consequently,  upon  such  an  assumption  of  design, 
there  is  no  logical  difficulty  in  Butler's  affirmation  that  conscience 
itself  is  a  source  of  obligation  ;  and  there  is  no  "  vicious  circle" 
in  the  argument,  when  he  says  the  fact  "  that  your  conscience 
approves  of  and  attests  to  such  a  course  of  action,  is  itself  alone 
an  obligation."  If  conscience  speaks  with  the  voice  of  authority, 
it  is  not  a  delusion,  and  we  ought  therefore  yield  to  it  in  all  our 
conduct  an  unquestioning  obedience. 

Although  this  is  true,  however,  conscience  is  not  theoretically 
self-justified ;  the  *  why '  of  its  authority  lies  in  that  reality  of 
which  it  is  the  perception.  The  reality  which  it  perceives  is  not 
ultimately  conscience's  own  creation.  Just  as  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  truth,  we  trust  to  our  perceptual  and  reasoning  processes 
to  make  a  valid  report  of  reality,  so  in  our  apprehension  of  mor- 
ality we  trust  to  the  validity  of  the  process  of  the  moral  con- 
sciousness. Whatever  creative  activity  has  been  ascribed  in 
modern  thought  either  to  speculative  or  to  practical  reason,  we 
must  hold  that  both  truth  and  morality  have  a  ground  outside  of 
our  own  thinking  and  consciousness.  One  could  point  out  the 
same  circle  in  regard  to  speculative  reason  that  is  said  to  exist 
in  Butler's  theory  of  conscience.  Truth  is  that  which  reason 
discerns  to  be  true,  and  reason  is  the  faculty  which  determines 
truth.  As  the  escape  from  such  a  '  circle '  lies  in  our  discovery 
of  the  standards  and  tests  by  which  we  judge  truth,  so  the  escape 
from  the  same  circle  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  conscience  lies  in 
our  discovery  of  the  standards  and  tests  by  which  we  judge 
morality. 

Conscience  as  reflection  is,  then,  that  which  perceives  what 
virtue  is,  and  thereby  determines  itself  as  the  guide  of  our  ac- 
tions. The  proof  of  obligation  to  virtue  may  be  shown  by  an 
appeal  to  conscience,  in  the  same  way  "  as  the  external  senses 
are  appealed  to  for  the  proof  of  things  cognizable  by  them." 
"  Since  then  our  inward  feelings,  and  the  perceptions  we  re- 
ceive from  our  external  senses,  are  equally  real ;  to  argue  from 
the  former  to  life  and  conduct  is  as  little  liable  to  exception,  as 
to  argue  from  the  latter  to  absolute  speculative  truth.  A  man 
can  as  little  doubt  whether  his  eyes  were  given  him  to  see  with, 
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as  he  can  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  science  of  optics,  deduced 
from  ocular  experiments.  And  allowing  the  inward  feeling  of 
shame ;  a  man  can  as  little  doubt  whether  it  was  given  him  to 
prevent  his  doing  shameful  actions,  as  he  can  doubt  whether 
his  eyes  were  given  him  to  guide  his  steps."  l  Nor  can  one 
doubt,  either  that  conscience  is  adapted  to  be  the  guide  and 
ruler  of  our  conduct,  or  that  the  science  of  morality,  deduced 
from  the  way  in  which  conscience  acts  and  from  the  whole 
structure  of  human  nature,  is  valid  and  legitimate. 

All  that  Butler  has  to  say  about  the  action  of  conscience  is  then 
in  answer  to  the  question,  by  what  inner  process  we  recognize  vir- 
tue. But  this  is  purely  psychological,  and  does  not  exhaust  his 
treatment.  If  Butler  had  held  that  conscience  in  some  mysterious 
or  arbitrary  way  delivered  its  j  udgments  ex  cathedra,  and  thereby 
created  or  constituted  morality,  there  would  be  no  escape  from 
the  fallacious  circle.  But  conscience  no  more  creates  morality 
than  the  eye  creates  the  things  it  sees,  or  the  feeling  of  shame 
that  which  is  its  ground  and  cause  and  explanation,  or,  to  use 
another  of  Butler's  illustrations,  than  the  watch  creates  the  time  it 
measures.  Conscience  is  simply  the  capacity  for  virtue.  It  does 
not  make  morality,  but  it  makes  moral  action  possible.  "  That 
which  renders  beings  capable  of  moral  government,  is  their  hav- 
ing a  moral  nature,  and  moral  faculties  of  perception  and  ac- 
tion." 2  It  is  the  possession  of  this  potentiality,  the  highest  pre- 
rogative and  attribute  of  human  nature,  that  renders  man  a 
moral  agent  and  a  law  unto  himself.  3 

From  the  natural  relation  of  conscience  to  the  other  principles 
of  man's  constitution,  we  may  learn  the  secret  of  its  authority, 
and  also  what  is  meant  when  virtue  is  said  to  consist  in  following 
nature.  In  a  previous  article,4  it  was  noted  how  Butler  likens 
human  nature  to  a  civil  constitution,  and  how  it  is  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority  unites  and  forms  the  various  parts  into  one  or- 
ganic whole.  Since  it  is  the  office  of  conscience  "to  adjust, 

1  Sermons,  II,  Sect.  3,  p.  53. 

2  Diss.  on  Virtue,  Sect.  I,  p.  397. 

3  Sermons,  II,  Sects.  11-12,  pp.  59-60. 

*The  Significance  of  Butler's  View  of  Human  Nature,  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW, 
March,  1899. 
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manage,  and  preside  "  over  all  the  parts,  a  violation  of  it  may  be 
identified  with  a  violation  of  the  whole,  just  as  in  a  civil  govern- 
ment the  entire  constitution  of  the  state  is  broken  when  the  rul- 
ing authority  is  infringed.  Conscience,  as  the  supreme  regula- 
tive principle  of  the  human  economy,  is  that  principle  which 
guides  man  towards  the  realization  of  his  total  nature,  and  action 
prescribed  by  it  is  prescribed  in  the  interest  and  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  whole.  And  in  thus  asserting  the  law  of  the 
whole  over  the  law  of  any  part,  conscience  confronts  man  with 
the  law  of  his  being  and  of  his  duty. 

It  may  now  be  seen  what  the  standard  is  in  accordance  with 
which  conscience  passes  judgment.  It  is  once  more  comparison 
with  the  nature  and  potentialities  of  the  agent.  And  here,  as 
Mr.  Collins  says,  "  Butler  was  prepared  to  meet  the  real  difficulty 
which  lies  upon  the  threshold  of  his  doctrine, — that  conscience 
is  a  shifting  rule,  varying  with  the  various  stages  of  civilization 
— with  age,  with  country,  and  even  with  climate,"  l  because  its 
standard  is  subject  to  change.  But  although  neither  the  stan- 
dard of  man's  internal  nature  nor  that  of  his  physical  nature  is 
'  exactly  settled,'  yet  practically  "  we  understand  one  another 
when  we  speak  of  the  shape  of  the  human  body  :  so  likewise  we 
do  when  we  speak  of  the  heart  and  inward  principles,  how  far 
soever  the  standard  is  from  being  exact  or  precisely  fixed."  2 
Butler  is  ready  to  admit  that  there  may  be  diversity  of  opinion 
and  doubt  in  regard  to  the  '  particulars '  of  virtue,  "  yet,  in  gen- 
eral, there  is  in  reality  an  universally  acknowledged  standard  of 
it."  3  Thus  it  is  that  the  rule  of  right  is  not  hard  to  be  discerned, 
and  Butler  says  with  Kant,  every  plain  honest  man  will  deter- 
mine with  truth  what  is  right  or  wrong.4  Morality  applies  to 
everyday  life,  it  must  be  within  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  man 
to  decide  for  himself  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil. 

This,  however,  does  not  at  all  imply  that  moral  principles  are 
directly  and  intuitively  recognized,  or  that  conscience  is  a  faculty 
of  infallible  and  immediate  moral  insight.  These  epithets  are  not 

JBLACKWOOD'S  PHIL.  CLASSICS,  Butler,  p.  85. 

2  Sermons,  II,  Sect.  2,  p.  52. 

3Diss.  on  Virtue,  Sect.  3,  pp.  399-400. 

4  Sermons,  III,  Sect.  4,  p.  70. 
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used  by  Butler  himself,  although  they  have  been  very  generally 
employed  to  describe  his  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  conscience. 
It  is  true  that  he  says  in  the  sermon  on  the  character  of  Balaam 
that  "  in  all  common  ordinary  cases  we  see  intuitively  at  first 
view  what  is  our  duty,"  l  yet  he  does  not  represent  conscience  as 
theoretically  absolute  and  infallible  in  its  moral  judgments,  or 
moral  ideas  as  self-evident,  axiomatic  truths.  Moral  ideas,  "he 
says,  "  are  never  in  themselves  determinate,  but  become  so  by 
the  train  of  reasoning  and  the  place  they  stand  in."  2  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact  that  in  all  ordinary  cases 
we  do  determine  intuitively  what  is  right.  "  Conscience,  exer- 
cised habitually,  tends  to  act  instinctively,  and  without  recogni- 
tion of  any  reflective  operation."  3  Butler  has  no  patience  with 
puzzles  of  ethical  casuistry,  and  insists  with  all  the  fervor  of  his 
rugged  eloquence  that  in  the  conduct  of  life  the  authority  of 
conscience  should  not  be  too  much  questioned  or  weakened,  that 
we  should  obey  it  without  scruple. 

The  fact  that  Butler's  theory  of  conscience  has  been  interpreted 
as  a  faculty  of  "  immediate  and  unerring  moral  insight "  has  given 
rise  to  the  criticism  that  morality  for  him  consists  of  a  system  of 
fixed  virtues  and  duties  intuitively  perceived,  and  that  therefore, 
in  his  view,  human  nature  is  a  constant  and  unchanging  quantity, 
that  morality  is  static  and  not  progressive,  that  the  virtuous  life 
consists  in  the  maintainance  of  a  mere  equilibrium,  and  not  in 
progression  towards  some  ideal.  "  It  is  this  purely  statical  view," 
it  is  said,  "this  absence  of  the  idea  of  growth,  which  in  fact 
accounts  for  most  of  the  errors  or  deficiences  in  Butler's  treat- 
ment of  ethics."4  While  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
degree  of  truth  in  the  criticism,  nevertheless  it  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  to  assert  that  the  idea  of  growth  is  absent 
from  Butler's  account,  or  that  the  logical  requirements  of  his 
system  necessitate  a  view  of  morality  as  essentially  static.  Al- 
though his  theory  logically  must,  and  does,  in  my  opinion,  admit 
growth  and  progress,  still  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he 

i  Sermons,  VII,  Sect.  14,  p.  132. 
2Pref.    to  Sermons,  Sect.  3,  p.  3. 

3  Editor's  note,  Sermons,  I,  Sect.  8,  p.  42. 

4  Wilson  and  Fowler,  Principles  of  Morals,  p.  51. 
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should^be  as  emphatic  on  the  subject  as  modern  thinkers  might 
wish.  As  Professor  James  Seth  has  remarked,  "  the  historical 
sense  has  developed  greatly  since  Butler  wrote,  and  has  forced 
us  to  acknowledge  that  the  '  human  nature  '  which  seemed  to  him 
a  constant  and  unchanging  quantity  is  a  growth,  and  with  it,  its 
'  virtue '  and  '  vice ' ;  that  the  content  of  our  particular  moral 
judgments  varies  much  with  time  and  place  and  circumstance, 
that  these  judgments  are,  in  a  very  real  sense,  empirical  judg- 
ments." l  Not  only  has  the  historical  sense  greatly  developed 
since  Butler's  day,  but  it  may  be  further  suggested  that  the  meta- 
physical theory  of  an  identity  which  persists  through  its  dif- 
ferences, although  familiar  enough  to  modern  thought,  was  not  a 
current  conception  of  the  time  of  Butler.  This  metaphysical 
concept  has  exercised  an  obvious  influence  upon  the  development 
of  ethical  theory.  Probably  it  seemed  to  Butler  that  too  much 
insistence  on  the  idea  of  variation  and  change  in  moral  ideas  and 
conduct  would  endanger  the  essential  and  immutable  element  in 
moral  truth,  that  too  great  stress  upon  the  differences  would  con- 
ceal the  identity  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  moral  conduct,  and 
is  the  presupposition  of  all  moral  manifestation — a  fear  which  we 
can  understand  when  we  remember  that  Butler  was  writing,  partly 
at  least,  in  opposition  to  a  theory  which  had  reduced  all  morality 
to  '  custom  and  contract/  And  in  days  of  empirical  evolution- 
ism it  might  not  be  unfruitful  for  us  to  have  that  immutable  truth 
recalled  to  mind. 

Yet,  as  has  been  said,  Butler  is  prepared  to  meet  this  difficulty, 
and  to  allow  that  conscience  has  its  rudimentary  stage,  and  that 
morality,  therefore,  has  been  progressive.  He  does  not  mean 
that  the  child  has  as  fully  developed  a  conscience  as  the  adult ; 
that  the  primitive  man  has  a  conscience  as  mature  and  rich  as 
that  of  the  civilized  man  ;  that  the  uneducated  conscience  per- 
ceives morality  as  unerringly  as  the  enlightened  conscience. 
Nature  has  endowed  us  only  with  the  capacity  for  morality,  but 
the  experience  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race  must  teach  us 
the  concrete  lessons  of  life,  and  "these  are  learnt,"  Butler  says, 
"  so  insensibly  and  so  perfectly  as  to  be  mistaken  for  instinct, 

1  Ethical  Principles,  3d  ed.,  p.  179. 
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though  they  are  the  effect  of  long  experience  and  exercise — as 
much  so  as  language."  Conscientious  conduct,  like  the  due 
proportion  to  be  established  between  self-love  and  benevolence, 
is  different  in  different  cases  ;  it  depends  upon  and  "  can  be  judged 
of  only  from  our  nature  and  condition  in  this  world."  The  vir- 
tue required  of  different  individuals  is  not  the  same,  because  the 
nature  of  the  agent  is  a  varying  factor.  Yet  each  fulfils  his 
whole  duty,  and  accomplishes  the  highest  realization  attainable 
for  him,  when  he  develops  so  far  as  in  his  power  lies  that  moral 
capacity  with  which  he  is  by  nature  endowed,  and  lives  up  to 
such  insight  as  he  possesses. 

These  admissions,  however,  do  not  militate  against  the  practi- 
cal or  theoretical  supremacy  of  conscience.  Butler  has  implicit 
faith  that  the  development  of  our  capacity  for  moral  perception 
and  action  will  keep  pace  with  the  growth  and  the  extension  of 
the  range  of  its  applicability.  Hence  we  may  trust  without  hesi- 
tation to  its  guidance.  The  fact  of  development,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  experience,  do  not  destroy  the  intrinsic  character  or 
unchanging  essence  of  morality,  which  lies  deeper  than  any  given 
form  of  moral  practice,  and  is  "  prior  to  the  consideration  of 
human  laws."  The  various  changing  expressions  of  the  moral 
ideal  do  not  signify  that  the  essential  nature  of  morality  is  mut- 
able, but  rather  that  the  moral  ideal  has  different  applications  in 
different  circumstances  and  relations.  The  right  of  conscience  to 
approve  or  condemn  is  vindicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  faculty 
which  perceives  with  ever-growing  adequacy  the  truth  of  morality. 
And  as  the  moral  nature  is  the  highest  and  distinctive  part  of 
man,  that  which  makes  human  nature  a  constitutional  whole,  the 
faculty  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  pass  moral  judgments,  is, 
both  de  facto  and  de  jure,  supreme,  and  lays  upon  us  the  most  in- 
timate obligation.  Consequently,  the  whole  of  virtue  is  that  con- 
duct which  conscience  dictates  as  worthy,  suitable,  natural  to  man. 

As  conscience  must  learn  its  lessons  from  experience,  so  it 
must  depend  upon  the  formation  of  the  fixed  habit  of  virtuous 
action  to  secure  a  settled  course  of  behavior  in  accordance  with 
its  behests.1  And  herein  lies  the  secret  of  our  true  happiness. 

1  The  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  part  of  the  Analogy  is  ample  evidence  that  Butler 
did  not  greatly  underestimate  the  role  of  experience  and  the  function  of  habit. 
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By  the  formation  of  the  fixed  habit  of  virtue,  we  find  that  well- 
doing as  such  gives  us  satisfaction,  and  that  in  this  sense  "  virtue 
is  happiness."  "  By  accustoming  ourselves  to  any  course  of  ac- 
tion, we  get  an  aptness  to  go  on,  a  facility,  readiness,  and  often 
pleasure,  in  it.  The  inclinations  which  rendered  us  averse  to  it 
grow  weaker.:  the  difficulties  in  it,  not  only  the  imaginary  but 
the  real  ones,  lessen  :  the  reasons  for  it  offer  themselves  of  course 
to  our  thoughts  upon  all  occasions  :  and  the  least  glimpse  of 
them  is  sufficient  to  make  us  go  on,  in  a  course  of  action  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed.  And  practical  principles  ap- 
pear to  grow  stronger,  absolutely  in  themselves,  by  exercise  ;  as 
well  as  relatively,  with  regard  to  contrary  principles,  which,  being 
accustomed  to  submit,  do  so  habitually,  and  of  course.  And 
thus  a  new  character,  in  several  respects,  may  be  formed  ;  and 
many  habitudes  of  life,  not  given  by  nature,  but  which  nature 
directs  us  to  acquire."  l 

In  this  way  duty  loses  its  character  as  constraint,  and  gains 
the  willing  compliance  of  all  the  complex  elements  of  human 
nature,  which  respond  in  ready  and  eager  submission  to  its  call. 
"  When  virtue  is  become  habitual,  when  the  temper  of  it  is  ac- 
quired, what  was  before  confinement  ceases  to  be  so,  by  becom- 
ing choice  and  delight."  2  Thus  goodness  may  grow  to  be  the 
determining  element  of  character,  and  as  it  becomes  more  and 
more  of  "  an  uniform  continued  principle  of  action,  conducted  by 
reason,"  fashioning  a  like  temper  and  character,  man  approaches 
the  ideal  of  the  divine  perfection  and  holiness.3  So,  too,  the 
good  man  '  finds  his  account '  in  goodness.  Persons  in  all  ages 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  they  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  pur- 
suit of  virtue,  and  that  they  consider  an  evil  act  as  great  a  vio- 
lence to  self  as  any  external  force.4  Thus  conscience  inevitably 
would  acquire  power  in  addition  to  its  authority,  as  in  the  ideal 
formation  of  good  habits,  which  Butler  pictures  in  the  Analogy.5' 

A  further  reason  for  asserting  the  ultimate  harmony  of  virtue 

1  Analogy,  Part  I,  Chap,  v,  Sect.  12,  pp.  113-114. 

2  Sermons,  III,  Sect.  II,  p.  74. 

3  Sermons,  XIII,  Sect.  7,  p.  235. 
*  Sermons,  XI,  Sect.  14,  p.  199. 

5  Part  I,  Chap.  Hi,  Sect.  30,  pp.  87-88. 
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and  happiness  is  found  by  Butler  in  the  "  the  discernment  of  good 
and  ill  desert,"  which  by  "an  unquestionable  natural  associ- 
ation" accompanies  our  judgment  of  good  and  evil.  Innocence 
and  ill-desert  are  contradictory  ideas,  and  to  associate  wickedness 
with  good  desert  would  make  life  a  tragedy  unspeakable  in  its 
hideousness.  »  Here,  again,  it  is  the  nature  and  capacity  of  the 
agent  which  measures  the  responsibility  and  desert  of  his  actions. 
Vicious  acts,  for  example,  are  adjudged  differently  when  "  done 
by  an  idiot,  madman,  or  child,  and  by  one  of  mature  and  com- 
mon understanding;  though  the  action  of -both,  including  the  in- 
tention, which  is  part  of  the  action,  be  the  same."  l 

After  having  discussed  Butler's  treatment  of  conscience,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  ascertain  what  answer  he  would  give  to  the 
question  what  constitutes  morality,  or  what  is  the  class  mark  of 
virtuous  acts.  It  is  the  question  of  criterion,  and  upon  its  an- 
swer depends  the  decision  whether  Butler  has  given  us  only  a 
psychology  of  the  moral  life,  or  whether  by  his  psychological 
inquiry  into  the  facts  of  human  nature  he  has  explained  the 
'  what '  and  the  '  why '  of  morality  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of 
explanation.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  criterion  is  neither  our 
own  nor  the  general  happiness  as  such.  It  has  also  been  noted 
that  morality  is  not  a  system  of  self-evident,  axiomatic  truths, 
intuitively  and  infallibly  perceived — in  which  case  there  would  be 
no  need  of  any  criterion.  From  his  whole  point  of  view,  and  from 
all  that  he  says  upon  the  subject  of  the  standard  by  which  con- 
science judges,  the  implication  can  be  easily  deduced  that  the  cri- 
terion is  simply  rationality.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 
If  Butler's  ethics  result  in  rationalism,  it  is  not  the  rationalism  of 
Kant.  It  is  an  altogether  different  conception  of  rationality. 
Reason,  in  Butler's  view,  does  not  determine  virtue  and  vice  merely 
according  to  its  own  formal,  logical  laws,  by  means  of  a  '  content- 
less  syllogism.'  The  standard  by  which  conscience  or  'practical 
reason '  judges  is  the  nature  of  the  agent  as  an  organic  whole — 
not  what  would  be  the  nature  of  an  imaginary  agent  whose  na- 
ture was  nothing  else  than  pure  reason,  a  purely  rational  being. 
It  is  on  account  of  this  difference  that  we  find  Butler  always 

1  Diss.  on  Virtue,  Sect.  7,  pp.  403-404. 
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abiding  by  the  concrete,  while  Kant  logically  must  end  as  he 
began,  in  an  abstract  formalism.  For  Butler,  virtue  is  not  bare 
logical  consistency,  but  self-consistency,  and  vice  is  not  bare  log- 
ical contradiction,  but  self-contradiction.  It  is  this  conception 
that  leads  one  to  regard  Butler  as  the  first  modern  moralist  who 
anticipated  the  cardinal  truth  set  forth  in  that  type  of  ethical 
thought  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  Self-realization  or 
the  Eudaemonistic  theory.  It  would  be  absurd  to  maintain  that 
Butler  appreciated,  even  vaguely,  the  profound  metaphysical  im- 
plications of  post-Hegelian  speculation,  but  his  system  may  be 
fairly  regarded  as  a  most  suggestive  forecast  of  the  ethical  appli- 
cation of  the  Neo-Hegelian  thought,  especially  as  developed  by 
Green  and  as  represented  by  the  more  recent  statements  of  the 
'  self-realization '  theory. 

In  the  discussion  of  Butler's  treatment  of  conscience,  all  theo- 
logical reference  has  been  purposely  omitted,  in  order  to  exhibit 
his  system  of  morals  as  independent  of  theological  and  religious 
sanction.  It  is  true  that  in  speaking  of  conscience  Butler  more 
than  once  refers  to  it  as  "  the  voice  of  God  within  us,"  as  a 
faculty  which  anticipates  "a  higher  and  more  effectual  sentence," 
and  in  similar  phrases.  And  such  language  has  frequently  led  to 
the  criticism  that  the  Deus  ex  machina  becomes  the  fundamental 
principle  of  his  ethics.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  says  that  "  Butler's 
escape  from  the  vicious  circle  really  consists  in  his  assumption 
that  the  conscience  represents  the  will  of  God.  He  is  blind  to 
the  difficulty,  because  he  conceives  the  final  cause  of  conscience 
to  be  evident.  This  mysterious  power,  claiming  an  absolute 
supremacy,  can  derive  its  origin  from  nothing  else  than  the  divine 
source  of  all  mystery.  A  blind  instinct,  ordering  us  to  do  this 
and  that,  for  arbitrary  or  inscrutable  reasons,  is  entitled  to  no 
special  respect  so  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  nature.  But 
when  behind  nature  we  are  conscious  of  nature's  God,  we 
reverence  our  instincts  as  implanted  by  a  divine  hand,  and  enquire 
no  further  into  their  origin  and  purpose.  No  suspicion  occurred 
to  him  that  the  marks  of  a  divine  origin  which  he  supposed  him- 
self to  be  discovering  by  impartial  examination,  might  be  merely 
the  result  of  his  having  stated  the  problem  in  terms  of  theology. 
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As  in  the  Analogy  his  argument  depends  upon  assuming  suffering 
to  be  the  supernatural  punishment,  so  here  it  depends  on  assum- 
ing the  promptings  of  conscience  to  be  supernatural  commands."1 

Striking  as  the  statement  is,  it  seems  to  be  essentially  unfair, 
and  to  rest  upon  a  confusion  of  the  Bishop  with  the  ethical  thinker. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  Butler  did  believe  implicitly  in  such  theo- 
logical doctrine  as  is  ascribed  to  him,  but  the  ethical  problem  is 
not  stated  in  theological  terms,  and  morality  is  thus  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  inscrutability  of  God's  ways.  It  is  in  fact  the  most 
natural  and  intelligible  thing  in  the  world.  The  system  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  he  did  firmly  believe  in  because  it  is  part 
and  parcel  of  our  ideas  of  good  and  ill  desert,  which  in  turn  are 
constituent  elements  of  our  idea  of  justice.  But  God  is  not  a 
Deus  ex  machina  to  explain  morality,  and  morality  is  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  will  of  God  any  more  than  truth.  The  divine  will 
is  itself  determined  by  the  divine  intelligence.  "I  am  far  from 
intending  to  deny,"  Butler  says,  "that  the  will  of  God  is  deter- 
mined by  what  is  fit,  by  the  right  and  reason  of  the  case.  *  *  * 
It  seems  as  inconceivable  to  suppose  God  to  approve  of  one 
course  of  action,  or  one  end,  preferably  to  another,  which  yet  his 
acting  at  all  from  design  implies  that  he  does,  without  supposing 
somewhat  prior  in  that  end  to  be  the  ground  of  the  preference  ; 
as  to  suppose  him  to  discern  an  abstract  proposition  to  be  true, 
without  supposing  somewhat  prior  in  it  to  be  the  ground  of  the 
discernment."2 

From  this  may  be  inferred  the  true  nature  of  Butler's  meta- 
physic  of  ethics.  While  insisting  that  morality  is  grounded  in 
human  nature,  and  that  its  content  is  deducible  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  self,  he  nevertheless  holds  that  human  nature  has  its 
place  in  the  nature  of  the  universe.  Consequently,  morality 
is  in  its  last  definition  simply  the  '  eternal  fitness '  of  things, 
and,  like  truth,  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  things.  An 
examination  into  the  '  nature  of  things '  is,  according  to 
Butler,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  other  method  by  which  the 
subject  matter  of  ethics  may  be  treated.  But  such  an  investiga- 

1  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century ',  p.  51. 
*  Analogy,  Parti,  Chap.  VI,  note  K. 
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rion  into  the  abstract  reasonableness  of  moral  distinctions  Butler 
himself  never  makes,  because  he  is  expounding  a  science,  rather 
than  a  metaphysic,  of  morality. 

It  might  be  objected  that,  after  the  last  word  has  been  said,  it 
is  no  real  explanation  to  say  that  morality  is  constituted  by  that 
which  is  suitable  to  human  nature,  and  that  finally  its  truth  is 
grounded  in  the  '  eternal  fitness  of  things'  ;  that  such  an  ex- 
planation is  merely  the  employment  of  other  words.  This  is,  in 
a  sense,  true  enough,  but  further  reduction  is  impossible.  An  at- 
tempt to  resolve  morality  into  something  more  ultimate  than 
itself  would  destroy  Butler's  entire  theory.  For  him,  morality, 
like  truth,  is  an  ultimate  fact,  and  contains  within  itself  its  own 
'  why.'  Virtue,  like  truth  itself,  admits  of  no  definition  in  the 
strict  sense  of  a  final  explanation,  but  can  only  be  described 
and  its  content  systematized.  We  cannot  give  any  other 
*  why '  for  following  the  law  of  our  nature  than  to  say  that 
it  is  reasonable.  If,  with  the  Hedonists,  we  say  that  happiness 
is  the  end  of  life,  we  cannot  offer  any  abstract  reason  why  we 
should  strive  for  its  attainment.  For  Butler,  however,  happiness 
was  not  the  ultimate  term  of  value,  because  he  thought  it  could 
be  resolved  into  something  more  comprehensive,  namely,  virtue, 
which  is  the  supreme  end  in  itself,  the  complete  and  ultimate  good. 
Happiness  is  the  concomitant,  and,  in  a  sense,  the  confirmation 
and  reward  of  the  virtuous  life,  because  such  a  life  is  the  perform- 
ance of  man's  proper,  peculiar,  and  natural  function,  while  the 
establishment  of  a  wise  and  just  equilibrium  between  self-love 
and  benevolence  under  the  direction  of  the  supreme  guide  of 
human  action,  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  of  virtue  and  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness. 

ALBERT  LEFEVRE. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


WHAT    CONSTITUTES   A   THING. 

"X  T  7HILE  reason  must  always  believe  in  absolutism,  yet  it  al- 
*  *  ways  feels  the  impossibility  of  realizing  absolutism,  and 
thus  finds  a  greater  fruitfulness  in  the  study  of  the  purely  finite 
thing.  What  is  a  thing  ?  If  this  question  equals,  what  sort  of  a 
thing  is  a  thing,  we  are,  of  course,  in  confusion,  since  thing  inter- 
preted by  thing  is  unmeaning.  In  popular  use  a  thing  is  what  has 
a  certain  measure  of  continuance,  as  an  insect  is  a  thing,  but  not  a 
flash  of  lightning.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  a  being  whose  life  is  a 
minute  fraction  of  a  second  would  see  that  the  lightning  flash  is 
as  definite  a  thing  as  a  hill  or  stone.  Further,  a  being  whose 
life  was  on  the  astronomical  time  scale  would  appreciate  a  man 
not  as  a  thing,  but  as  an  evanescent  earth  phenomenon,  like  the 
lightning  flash.  If  we  were  constituted  on  a  radically  different 
time  and  space  scale,  a  new  world  of  things  would  appear,  and 
we  should  find  as  many  worlds  of  things  as  time  and  space 
scales,  that  is,  a  practically  indefinite  number. 

To  the  eye  of  science  a  column  of  electrified  air  is  as  real  a 
thing  as  an  insect.  All  the  actual  in  time  and  space  is  equally  a 
thing,  no  matter  how  little  or  great  the  time  or  space  it  occupies. 
The  popular  definition  of  thing  is  then  superficial,  and  must  be  re- 
pudiated by  both  physics  and  metaphysics.  To  physics  the  thing 
appears  as  individual -reactivity,  and  the  more  sensibly  persistent 
the  reactions  the  more  it  is  a  thing.  If  there  were  only  a  single  mode 
and  center  of  activity,  there  could  be  no  things,  but  the  external 
all  would  equal  the  thing.  However,  the  actual,  physical  thing 
is  an  aspect  of  dynamic  manifoldness  in  time  and  space,  an  individ- 
ual appearance  in  a  universal  determining  and  determined. 
There  is  then  no  '  it,'  there  is  no  thing,  but  thing  is  an  appear- 
ance caused  by  our  own  status.  A  thing  which  is  by  its  inertness, 
which  is  what  acts,  is  for  dynamistic  science  an  anthropomorphic 
fiction.  Activity  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  mode  of  thing- 
ness, an  act  or  acting,  a  something  moving  ;  but  science  shows 
that  the  appearance,  say  of  that  chair  as  thing,  is  really  due  to 
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my  dynamic  relatedness  to  an  intense  group  of  activities,  so-called 
molecular  and  atomic.  All  things  disappear  except  molecules 
and  atoms,  which  are  only  hypothetical  things,  and  which  also  in 
reality  for  physics  disappear  in  their  thingness  and  become  mere 
activities.  That  is,  the  molecule  designates  only  an  apparition  of 
atomic  activity,  and  the  atom  is  but  the  apparition  of  so  much 
gravitative  activity,  etc.  ^We  have,  then,  to  carry  physics  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion  to  see  that  everywhere  and  at  all  times 
activity  is  not  a  mode  of  thing,  the  thing  acting,  but  that  thing  is 
an  appearance  of  activity,  an  aspect  of  energy,  a  dynamic  mani- 
festation. 

Upon  close  inspection,  then,  we  find*  a  group  of  activities  which 
by  reason  of  their  congruence  and  relation  to  our  own  activities  we 
call  things.  Common  knowledge  erects  gross  things,  but  is  sup- 
planted by  science  which  resolves  the  gross  things  into  minute 
subsensible  things,  which  by  their  co-activity  give  the  appearance 
of  gross  things.  But  as  science  does  not  ascribe  any  value  to  these 
minute  things  except  in  terms  of  force,  of  activity,  the  atom  of 
iron  being  really  only  so  much  gravitative  activity,  heat  activity, 
etc.,  it  is  plain  that  thing  here  plays  no  function,  but  only  repre- 
sents a  center  of  locality,  size,  form,  and  number.  Thus  the  chair, 
which  to  my  senses  appears  as  a  thing,  is  known  as  such  only  as 
an  appearance  in  a  certain  place  of  multifarious  and  minute  but  in- 
tense activities. 

Now  knowledge,  which  has  so  long  dealt  with  things  as  the 
simple  reality,  is  nonplussed  when  these  vanish  into  pure  activi- 
ties. Hence  science  in  explaining  a  thing  to  common  sense  by 
co-activities  has  felt  the  need  of  making  a  thing  the  actor,  as 
atom,  a  subsensible  thing.  But  thereby  it  is  merely  blindly  fol- 
lowing the  instinct  of  vulgar  knowledge,  which  it  practically  re- 
pudiates in  reducing  the  things  of  common  sense  to  appearance 
of  activities.  And  thus  thing,  as  atom-thing,  for  instance,  re- 
mains a  mere  name,  and  is  actual  nonentity,  for  science  uses 
only  terms  of  activity  as  conveying  the  essence  of  the  thing. 

That  thing  is  an  appearance  of  activity  may  then,  at  this  day, 
be  considered  a  true  datum  and  suggestion  from  physics  to  meta- 
physics. It  is  further  plain  that  a  pure  determinism  means 
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nihilism.  The  evidence  of  thing  is  reaction  or  response,  but  a 
complete  determinism  leaves  no  room  for  this.  Thing  entirely 
determinate  is  nothing.  Reactive  persistency  and  scope  measure 
the  thing. 

The  usual  grand  division  of  things  is  into  minds  and  bodies, 
which  seem  to  interact,  and  yet  from  another  point  of  view  are 
quite  disparate.  This  dualism  is  solved  by  the  dynamic  evo- 
lutionary point  of  view.  We  have  already  noted  that  objects  of 
nature,  as  clods  and  stones,  are  the  appearances  of  forces  or  ac- 
tivities viewed  as  external.  But  a  great  many  natural  objects 
are  organic  productions,  and  their  thingness  or  objectivity  is  even 
more  easily  understood  than  in  the  case  of  the  inorganic.  In 
the  latter  case  the  rationale  of  thing  is  obscure,  but  in  the  former, 
thanks  to  evolutionism,  we  may  perceive  not  merely  its  nature, 
but  its  rationale.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  finger  but  the  mani- 
festation, the  incorporate  outcome  of  ages  of  psychic  activity  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  of  intensest  sensing,  touching  acts  ? 
This  thingness  of  the  finger,  its  bodily  reality,  is  appearance  of 
the  activity  stored  by  many  centuries  of  tentacular  effort ;  it 
stands  for  the  mode  of  inheritance.  That  I  feel  a  burn  by  my 
finger,  that  I  have  the  finger  to  feel  by,  is  the  appearance  of  psy- 
chic activity  differentiated  and  integrated  and  inherited  for  thou- 
sands of  generations.  And  so  the  human  body  in  every  part, 
and  as  a  whole,  is  but  experience  storage  made  apparent.  That 
is,  the  essence  of  organic  things  is  always  their  function,  this  cre- 
ates and  makes  them,  and  not  vice  versa  as  is  popularly  sup- 
posed. I  do  not  feel  because  I  have  a  finger,  but  I  have  a  finger 
because  I  and  innumerable  ancestors  actively  felt,  and  so  instead 
of  mere  activity  we  have  self-activity  as  producing  thing. 

We  see  then  the  nature  of  the  so-called  action  of  body  on 
mind.  The  mind  is  affected  by  the  body  only  so  far  as  the 
body  is  its  body.  The  action  is  but  an  example  of  conservation 
of  force  and  integration  of  activities,  psychic  activity  correlated 
with  external  activities — natural  forces — playing  an  old  tune. 
That  the  mind  is  affected  by  the  burnt  finger  really  means  that  a 
long-established  correspondence  of  the  psychic  group  of  activities 
is  played  over  again.  The  mind  does,  indeed,  depend  upon  the 
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finger  just  because  it  has  made  the  finger,  because  the  finger  is 
its  own  factor  ;  it  is  an  aspect  of  itself. 

But  let  us  consider  another  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  body 
and  mind,  and  that  within  the  sphere  of  present  growth.  An 
athlete  by  severest  effort  doubles  the  size  of  a  certain  muscle. 
Now  the  affections  which  he  gets  from  this  muscle  increment  are 
plainly  what  he  has  put  into  it.  This  muscle  is  his  own  integrate 
activity,  that  is  his  individuality  is  his  athletics,  and  he  is  not  an 
athlete  because  he  has  muscle,  but  he  has  muscles  because  he  is 
an  athlete.  To  say  that  his  muscle  affects  his  mind  is  to  say  that 
he  affects  himself.  The  relation  of  body  to  mind  merely  means 
mind  returning  on  itself.  From  the  point  of  view  of  scientific 
evolution  the  dualism  of  mind  and  body  is  thus  resolved.  Mind 
is  progressive  activity  in  the  struggle  of  existence  storing  itself, 
and  the  appearance  of  this  storage  is  organism,  the  body,  which 
is  result  and  instrument  of  evolutionary  activity. 

The  great  significance  then  of  the  current  Darwinian  theory  of 
organic  evolution  is  that  activity,  and  that  psychic,  the  struggle 
for  existence,  as  volition-feeling,  is  made  the  essence  of  organism 
and  life,  and  the  body  is  but  its  expression  and  instrument.  Also, 
through  the  science  of  physics  we  know  that  the  actuality  of 
inorganic  things  is  activity,  but  the  nature  of  this  activity  is  not 
yet  determined.  But  from  both  points  of  view  it  is  clear  that 
thing  is  not  active,  but  activity  is  thing.  We  may  add  that  from  the 
psychological  point  of  view  the  world  of  material  things  is  but  an 
interpretation  from  our  self-made  materiality.  Thus  materialism 
is  but  an  abstraction  from  animism. 

If  thing,  organic  and  inorganic,  is  expression  of  individual 
systems  of  activity,  so  also  is  change.  For  in  saying,  '  a  thing  is 
changing'  we  mean  that  the  thing,  as  system  of  activities,  is  being 
heterogeneously  related  to  some  other  system ;  for  example,  as 
slower  or  faster,  as  when  on  board  a  train  moving  faster  than 
another  train  on  a  parallel  track  we  note  change,  but  if  moving  in 
the  same  direction  at  the  same  pace  no  change  is  noted.  A  com- 
plete homogeneity  of  two  systems  of  activities  destroys  change  as 
appearance.  Change  is  then  fundamentally  appearance  of  hetero- 
geneous relation  of  activities.  An  iron  bar  is  a  thing,  as  system  of 
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constant,  inner,  molecular,  resistent  activity  to  other  systems  of  en- 
vironing activity,  but  when  the  melting-point  of  iron  is  reached  we 
say  that  the  bar  is  changed,  that  is,  a  new,  intense  system  of  activi- 
ties, as  related  to  our  own  order  of  activities,  is  formed,  which  gives 
changed  appearance.  Change  is  then  the  reverse  of  thing,  is 
thing  in  disappearance,  but  is  dynamically  interpretable  in  terms 
of  relations  of  activities.  It  is  our  relativity  as  system  of  finite 
activities,  related  to  other  systems,  that  gives  both  change  and 
thing  as  phenomena ;  and  with  every  new  time  and  space  scale  a 
new  order  of  things  and  changes  would  appear.  Thingness  and 
changeability  are  then  correlates  from  the  mutual  relations  of 
systems  of  finite  activities,  and  change  and  thing  imply  each 
other. 

We  then  conclude  that  physics  points  to  the  thing  as  temporal, 
spatial  appearance  of  correlated  activities,  and  evolutionary  psy- 
chology points  to  the  thingness  of  the  body  as  the  appearance  of 
correlated  psychical  activities,  and  that  to  say  that  a  thing  changes, 
means  a  minor  breaking  up  of  the  associated  activities  which  con- 
stitute the  thing,  the  larger  sensual  features  of  activity  being  the 
same,  particularly  unity  of  place.  Change  in  general  must  be  ac- 
counted the  appearance  of  activity  in  general.  The  suggestion  of 
science  to  philosophy  is  that  the  totality  of  things  in  time  and  space 
are  appearances  of  a  dynamism  physical  and  psychical,  an  activity 
which  in  part  is  mere  energy,  whose  determining  quality  is  yet  un- 
analyzed,  but  in  part  is  the  will  effort  of  the  struggle  of  existence 
in  organisms.1 

HIRAM  M.  STANLEY. 
LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 

1  See  also  the  writer's  article  on  Science  and  Space  in  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW, 
Vol.  VII,  p.  615. 
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A  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy  from  the  Close  of  the  Renaissance  to  our  own  Day.  By 
Dr.  HARALD  HOFFDING,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
Translated  from  the  German  Edition  by  B.  E.  Meyer.  London, 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1900. — Vol.  I.,  pp.  xviii,  532  ;  Vol.  II.,  pp.  x, 
600. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  translate  a  book,  a  person  must  understand  at 
least  three  things :  the  subject  with  which  it  deals,  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  the  language  into  which  it  is  to  be  rendered. 
The  translator  of  Hoffding's  History  of  Modern  Philosophy  seems  to  be 
ignorant  of  all  these  things.  His  translation  is  one  of  the  very  poorest 
ever  published,  mechanically  literal,  awkward,  obscure,  unreliable, 
careless,  and  lifeless.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  Hoffding's  magnificent 
work  should  have  been  presented  to  the  English  reader  in  such  a  miser- 
able dress.  There  is  hardly  a  page  in  the  entire  book  that  does  not 
either  falsify  the  German  text,  or  at  least  render  it  in  such  a  mechan- 
ical manner  as  to  destroy  one's  pleasure  in  reading  the  work.  The 
author  is  constantly  made  to  say  the  direct  opposite  of  what  he  says 
according  to  the  German  version,  and  one  may  depend  upon  it  that 
the  translator  will  misinterpret  the  original  wherever  there  is  the  slight- 
est possibility  of  his  doing  it.  The  translator  evidently  thinks  that  all 
that  is  necessary  to  translate  a  philosophical  work  is  a  type -writer,  a 
German-English  dictionary,  and  a  publisher.  How  he  ever  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  latter  to  accept  his  manuscript  is  a  mystery  ! 

To  show  that  my  criticism  is  by  no  means  too  harsh,  let  me  men- 
tion some  of  the  hundreds  of  glaring  mistakes  which  simply  forced 
themselves  upon  my  attention.  In  the  first  place,  the  word  Darstellung 
in  the  title  is  falsely  rendered,  sketch  ;  it  should  be  exposition,  or  present- 
ation. On  page  7,  vol.  I,  the  German  sentence,  Es  durfte  kein  von  der 
Theologie  unabhangiges  Denken  und  Verstdndniss  der  Welt  geben,  mean- 
ing that  no  system  of  thought  and  no  conception  of  the  world  which 
were  independent  of  theology  were  allowed,  is  blandly  rendered  :  "  It 
dared  not  give  the  world  any  thought  or  intelligence  independently 
of  theology. ' '  The  next  sentence  is  also  incorrect,  and  shows  the 
translator's  ignorance  of  idiomatic  German.  On  page  8  the  phrase, 
die  von  Aristoteles  angenommene  Formentwickelung  means  :  "  the  evo- 
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lution  assumed  by  Aristotle, ' '  not :  ' '  adopted  from  Aristotle. ' '  On  page 
12  we  read :  "It  may  be  that  in  causing  the  Crusade  to  be  preached 
Pius  II.  virtually  saved  civilization."  This  should  be:  "When  Pius 
caused  the  Crusade  to  be  preached  he  did  it  perhaps  largely  to  save 
civilization."  The  word  iibrigens  does  not  mean  elsewhere  (p.  10), 
but  however.  Man  bedenke,  means  remember,  not,  //  has  been  remarked 
(p.  15).  The  word  verhunzen  means,  to  ruin,  or  spoil,  not  to  tamper 
with  (p.  23).  On  page  70  the  word  Schussel  is  mistaken  for  Schlussel, 
and  translated  key.  The  quotation  from  Jacob  Bohme,  Dan  du  kanst 
keinen  orth,  weder  im  Himmel  noch  in  dieser  Welt  ernennen,  da 
die  Gdttliche  gebuhrt  nicht  also  set,  is  rendered  in  this  absurd 
fashion  :  ' '  For  thou  canst  name  no  place — neither  in  heaven  nor  in 
this  world — where  the  divine  ought  not  to  be  and  is  not  "  (p.  73). 
The  translator  confuses  the  noun  gebuhrt  (modern  Geburf),  which 
means  birth,  with  the  verb  gebuhren,  to  be  due  to,  to  belong  to,  which 
would  mean  absolutely  nothing  in  the  connection  in  which  it  is  here 
used.  The  old  German  word  Freudenquall  (FreudenquelP) ,  fountain 
of  joy,  he  nonsensically  renders,  pangs  of  joy,  evidently  confusing  quail 
with  Qua/.  On  the  bottom  of  page  74  we  find  the  statement  that 
' '  Lucifer  triumphs  over  the  whole  Deity, ' '  which  is  not  what  the  au- 
thor says.  The  first  sentence  on  page  83  is  a  monstrosity.  The 
clause,  Schon  gegen  Schluss  des  Altertums,  that  is,  "  towards  the  close 
of  antiquity, "  in  some  mysterious  manner  becomes  :  In  defiance  of  the 
sentence  of  antiquity  ( !) .  Akademischer  Le'hrer,  which  means  "  univer- 
sity professor, ' '  is  naively  turned  into  ' '  a  teacher  at  the  Academy  ' ' 
(p.  114).  The  idiom,  wurde  ihm  zur  Last  gelegt,  meaning,  "he 
was  accused  of, ' '  is  given  :  ' '  counted  to  him  for  unrighteousness  ' ' 
(p.  121). 

One  of  the  most  absurd  pieces  of  nonsense  is  to  be  found  on  page 
122,  where  the  German  sentence,  Der  italienische  Staat  bestreitet  jetzt 
eine  Prachtausgabe  seiner  Werke,  which  means  that  '  *  the  Italian  State 
is  now  publishing  an  edition  de  luxe  of  his  works, ' '  is  made  to  read  : 
"The  Italian  State  now  boasts  of  possessing  the  finest  edition  of  his 
works."  On  page  131  the  word  Losung  is  mistaken  for  Losung,  with 
direful  results,  of  course.  Unberechtigt  does  not  mean  iniquitous,  but 
unjustifiable  (p.  143).  On  page  145  Gegensdtze  is  mistaken  for 
Gegenstande.  On  page  155  we  get  the  direct  opposite  of  the  author's 
meaning  :  the  German  means  that  the  highest  goal  is  to  be  reached  not, 
as  the  translator  puts  it,  by  renouncing  honor  and  renown,  but  by  leaving 
behind  one  honor  and  renown.  On  page  1 74  Hoffding  says,  '  We  find 
a  certain  agreement  between  the  theocratic  scheme,  etc.,'  which  be- 
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comes  for  his  English  mouthpiece  :  "  We  can  find  no  sure  agreement, 
etc."  (p.  158).  Page  187,  "  His  description  of  the  method  of  thought 
was  not  fit  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  procedure  of  modern  science, ' ' 
should  read  :  "He  was  not  yet  able  to  employ  the  procedure  of  modern 
science  as  a  model  in  his  description  of  the  method  of  thought." 
Page  244,  "In  order  to  be  able  to  produce  actions,  a  man  must  act 
outside  himself,  etc.,"  should  be  translated :  "a  man  must  act  from  his 
own  nature,"  that  is,  the  acts  must  flow  from  his  own  nature.  On  the 
next  page  we  find  a  gem.  The  German  text  says  in  speaking  of 
Geulincx  that  he  died  of  the  plague,  or  pest  (er  starb  an  der  Pest), 
which  our  innocent  translator  calmly  turns  into :  he  died  at  Pesth. 
Sancta  simplicitas.  The  Belgian  city  Louvain,  called  Lowcn  in  Ger- 
man, he  actually  changes  into  Lyons.  On  page  270  we  get  the  direct 
opposite  again:  Hoffding  says,  "  Tonnies  and  Natorp  have,  on  the 
strength  of  it,  denied  that  Hobbe's  philosophy  should  be  called  ma- 
terialism." The  translator  makes  him  say:  "T.  and  N.  have  con- 
tended, on  the  strength  of  it  that  Hobbes's  philosophy,  etc."  Page 
428,  "  He  resigned  his  seat  in  Edinburgh,"  should  read  :  "  He  settled 
in  Edinburgh"  (schlug  er  seinen  Sitz  in  E.  auf).  Page  473, 
"  Lange  and  Du  Bois  Reymond  have  barred  the  way  to  a  juster  esti- 
mation of  La  Mettrie,"  should  be  exactly  the  opposite  :  "  L.  and  D. 
have  paved  the  way"  (haben  den  Weg  gebahnt).  Herrnhuter  is  turned 
into  Herrnhuter  (vol.  II,  pp.  20,  24,  194);  and  on  page  194  we  even 
find  the  terms,  Herrnhiiters  and  Herrnhutism.  On  page  74  of  the 
second  volume,  the  translator  shows  his  wonderful  acumen  by  guessing 
at  the  meaning  of  an  abbreviation — only  he  makes  a  wrong  guess.  Ang. 
Schrift  stands  for  angefiihrte  Schrift  (work  cited).  He  interprets  it  as 
"Unfinished  Writings"!  In  speaking  of  Schopenhauer's  father, 
Hoffding  says,  "  He  is  said  to  have  taken  his  life  in  a  fit  of  insan- 
ity "  (fm  Irrsinn  soil  er  sein  Leben  geendigt  haben).  This  becomes 
through  the  genius  of  the  translator  :  "  He  is  said  to  have  been  out 
of  his  mind  at  the  end  of  his  life."  Page  312,  "Napoleon  had 
welcomed  Royer  Collard  with  joy,  the  July  monarchy  overthrew 
Cousin,"  should  be:  "supported  Cousin"  (stutzte,  not  sturzie). 
Page  586  note  82:  "The  reason  why  subjective  psychology  has 
gained  so  many  adherents  in  the  last  ten  years  is,  he  thinks,  owing 
to  Condillac's  and  Helvetius'  apt  criticism  of  ideology,"  should  be: 
"The  reason  ...  is  the  just  criticism  to  which  C.'s  and  H.'s  ideol- 
ogy has  been  subjected,"  which  is  an  entirely  different  thought. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  false  translations  in  which  the  book  abounds  ; 
there  are  hundreds  of  others.     Here  are  some  beautiful  samples  of 
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literalness  which  sound  very  funny  :  ' '  His  knowledge  is  in  evil  case  ' ' 
(p.  28).  "Only  the  Lutheran,  perhaps,  is  painted  in  sombre  colors 
(should  be  :  "is  placed  in  the  shade, ' '  in  den  Schatten  gestellt)  ;  at 
any  rate  he  is  not  conspicuous  for  his  acuteness.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  host  had  mixed  some  artificial  among  the  natural  apples  that 
were  on  the  table,  the  Lutheran  is  the  only  guest  who  quietly  takes  a 
mouthful  of  the  former,  without  suspecting  a  trick  "  (p.  61).  "  Her- 
bert makes  front  on  three  sides  "  (p.  66).  "  Herbert's  procedure  is 
too  rapid  "  (p.  68).  "That  he  could  at  all  solve  the  high  question- 
ings which  pressed  themselves  upon  him  he  explains  thus"  (p.  72). 
"He  was  overtaken  with  haemorrhage"  (p.  105).  "  Momos  the 
mocker  cuts  several  jokes  over 'Chiron's  double  nature"  (p.  144). 
' '  And  this  not  because  his  family — although  come  down  in  the  world 
\herabgekommeii\ — belonged  to  the  nobility  "  (p.  185).  "Descartes 
is  now  clear  that  the  concept  of  God  .  .  .  differs  from  the  popular 
conception"  (p.  224).  "The  new  thought  had  not  yet  succeeded 
in  scaring  away  all  mediaeval  notions  "  (p.  251).  "  Hobbes  lets  drop 
remarks"  (p.  286).  "He  avoided  killing  animals,  and  if  he  had 
put  an  insect  under  the  microscope  to  examine  it,  he  always  replaced 
it  carefully  on  the  leaf  from  which  he  had  taken  it  "  (p.  342).  "  The 
civilization  of  antiquity  was  blown  up"  (p.  456).  "  Diderot  was 
right  in  describing  the  latter  as  dealing  a  smashing  blow  to  all  preju- 
dices "  (p.  471).  "  Kant  himself  is  said  to  have  remarked  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life  that  his  bowels  were  moved  within  him  when  he 
thought  of  the  bondage  existing  in  his  own  country  "  (vol.  II,  p.  33). 
"There  is  a  misfit  between  our  ideas  and  experience"  (p.  64^.  "Here 
alone  we  feel  ourselves  snatched  out  of  time"  (p.  134).  "The  actual 
world  is  the  stuff  of  our  duty  "  (p.  149).  "  The  reality  to  which  he 
points  as  the  revelation  of  an  ideal  has  only  too  frequently  already 
received  at  his  hands  a  twist  in  the  interests  of  idealism  "  (p.  176). 
' '  This  has  been  the  ruin  of  the  sciences,  and  has  made  many  fight  shy 
of  philosophy.  This  shyness  can  only  be  overcome  by  regular  investi- 
gation "  (p.  251). 

Here  are  a  few  expressions  which  are  also  open  to  criticism.  "  The 
results  to  which  reason  must  arrive  "  (p.  15).  "As  showing  to  what 
straits  men  were  reduced  to  "  (p.  119).  "  Neither  of  these  explana- 
tions are  sufficient  "  (p.  221).  "  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles"  (p.  226).  "This  explanation  is  of 
greater  interest  as  Descartes'  attempt  "  (p.  232).  "He  regarded  the 
significance  of  Protestantism  from  a  different  point  of  view  to  that," 
etc.  (p.  299).  "We  can  arrive  at  no  conclusion  as  to  the  series  of 
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grounds  or  causes,  to  no  complete  satisfaction  of  the  principle  of  suf- 
ficient reason"  (p.  363).  "Yet 'not  every  one  would  be  content  to 
dispense  with  the  use  of  their  eyes"  (p.  381).  "We  ought,  there- 
fore, to  abide  by  Christ's  religion,  to  that  religion  which  was  Christ's 
when  he  was  a  man"  (vol.  II,  p.  22).  "Then,  indeed,  will  the 
new  eternal  gospel,  the  third  age,  of  which  the  dreamers  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  spoke,  be  come  "  (p.  23).  "At  this  extreme  limit  of  its 
kingdom  it  must  bid  adieu  to  poetry,  who  must  fare  further  alone  ' ' 
(p.  314).  "  Widely  different  as  was  his  brooding  Scotch  nature  to 
Goethe's  genial  humanism  "  (p.  377).  "  In  his  youth  he  took  offence 
at  Bentham's  philanthropy,  in  his  old  age  to  Gladstone's  zeal,"  etc. 
(p.  382).  "A  system  of  mechanical  causes  are  necessary  "  (p.  512). 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  are  scores  of  typographical  errors, 
frequent  omissions,  absurd  mistakes  in  the  titles  of  German  books,  and 
words  like  :  characteristicalness,  unforgettable,  transmittedness,  sub- 
jectivisation,  formalisation,  pantheistism.  In  short,  if  there  is  a  single 
rule  of  literary  excellence  that  this  unfortunate  translator  has  not 
broken,  it  is  most  likely  because  he  has  never  heard  of  the  rule. 

Hoffding's  work  itself  deserves  the  highest  commendation.  It  is 
like  everything  the  able  Danish  philosopher  does,  thorough,  accurate, 
reliable,  and  interesting,  and  has  already  taken  its  place  among  the 
standard  texts  on  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  book  contains  many 
features  that  make  it  particularly  attractive  to  the  student  of  philosophy. 
It  does  not  merely  consist  of  a  collection  of  different  systems  of 
thought,  but  gives  one  an  insight  into  the  current  conceptions  of  the 
different  periods  with  which  it  deals.  Each  great  thinker  is  presented 
in  his  historical  setting ;  due  weight  is  laid  upon  the  influence  which 
his  time  exercises  upon  him,  and  upon  his  own  contribution  to  civil- 
ization. We  everywhere  come  into  rapport  with  the  Zeitgeist,  and 
are  made  to  feel  that  the  individual  philosophers  are  expressions  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  Many  histories,  whether  of  philosophy  or 
any  other  phase  of  human  existence,  make  one  feel  as  though  the 
subjects  with  which  they  deal  formed  an  isolated  field,  having  no 
connection  with  the  rest  of  life,  out  of  all  relation  to  the  things  with 
which  the  average  man  has  anything  to  do.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
Hoffding's  book,  which  is  Kulturgeschichte.  Thus,  for  example,  his 
portrayal  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  fundamental  features  of 
the  Renaissance  enables  one  to  understand  such  characters  as  Pom- 
ponazzi,  Machiavelli,  Montaigne,  Charron,  and  Ludovico  Vives,  who 
cannot  be  appreciated  apart  from  their  historic  setting.  They  are 
children  of  their  times,  and  must  be  studied  in  connection  with  their 
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times.  A  figure  like  Giordano  Bruno  becomes  intelligible  to  us  only 
when  we  are  made  acquainted — as  we  are  here — with  the  conflicting 
tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Another  important  phase  of 
the  work  is  the  value  which  it  places  upon  the  personal  element :  the 
individuality  and  history  of  the  thinker  whose  system  is  studied.  The 
biographical  sketches  often  help  us  to  understand  the  peculiarities  of  a 
mode  of  thought. 

Philosophical  investigation  is,  according  to  Hoffding,  centered 
upon  four  problems:  (i)  the  problem  of  knowledge  (the  logical 
problem);  (2)  the  problem  of  existence  (the  cosmological problem); 

(3)  the  problem  of  evaluation   (the  ethical-religious  problem);  and 

(4)  the  problem  of  consciousness  (the  psychological  problem).     The 
first  three  problems  presuppose  an  empirical  knowledge  of  human  con- 
sciousness, or  psychology,  which  thus  becomes  the  pivotal  science  in 
philosophy.   Hoffding  himself  is  a  skilful  and  authoritative  psychologist, 
and  the  value  of  his  work  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  this  very  fact. 

Another  commendable  feature  of  this  history  is  the  attention  which 
it  gives  to  thinkers  who  are  frequently  not  discussed  at  all  or  passed 
over  in  a  few  paragraphs  in  modern  text-books  of  philosophy.  Inter- 
esting accounts  are  given  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Kepler,  Galileo, 
Pascal,  Newton,  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Lessing,  Hamann, 
Herder,  Schiller,  Fries,  Beneke,  Ludwig  Feuerbach,  Ampere,  Maine 
de  Biran,  Saint-Simon,  James  Mill,  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  Mansel,  and  Whewell.  Some  of  the  more  recent  systems 
are  ably  and  extensively  treated,  as  for  example,  those  of  Comte,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Charles  Darwin,  Spencer,  Lotze,  Fechner,  and  Diihring. 
To  them  about  one-half  of  the  second  volume  is  devoted,  while  the 
speculative  philosophers,  who  usually  receive  the  lion's  share  in  works 
on  modern  philosophy,  have  to  content  themselves  with  a  much 
smaller  amount  of  space.  Fichte  gets  13  pages,  Schelling  12,  Hegel 
19.  When  we  remember  that  Hoffding  gives  41  pages  to  Comte,  40 
to  J.  S.  Mill,  1 8  to  Darwin,  and  34  to  Spencer,  we  can  readily  see 
how  the  mighty  have  fallen  in  the  estimation  of  our  historian. 

Hoffding' s  expositions  are  clear  and  trustworthy,  his  criticisms  fair 
and  sound.  He  pays  due  regard  to  the  specialistic  literature  which  is 
now  being  produced  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  which  is  bound 
to  lead  to  a  modification  of  some  of  the  current  estimates  of  philo- 
sophical systems.  He  is  careful  not  to  overburden  his  presentations 
with  laborious  and  exhaustive  objections,  but  he  intersperses  the  narra- 
tive with  occasional  brief  and  pointed  criticisms  which  greatly  aid  the 
reader's  understanding  of  the  particular  thinkers  under  discussion. 
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Of  course,  in  a  book  like  this,  there  will  naturally  be  many  points 
upon  which  individual  investigators  may  differ.  Thus,  for  example, 
Hoffding  does  not  seem  to  me  to  do  justice  to  Malebranche,  in  liken- 
ing the  French  Plato's  system  to  that  of  Spinoza  (vol.  I,  pp.  248,. 
249).  As  Francois  Pillon  has,  in  my  opinion*,  conclusively  shown  in 
his  able  article,  "  Spinozisme  et  Malebranchisme,"  in  the  Annee  phi- 
losophique,  of  1894,*  the  differences  between  Malebranche  and  Spinoza 
are  far  greater  than  is  usually  supposed  by  historians  of  philosophy. 
Malebranche  is  a  pantheist,  and  Spinoza  is  a  pantheist,  but  that  does 
not  make  Malebranche  a  Spinozist  any  more  than  it  makes  Spinoza  a 
Malebranchist. 

Nor  do  I  see  any  reason  for  rejecting  the  view  that  Spinoza's  system 
is  a  logical  development  from  Cartesian  principles,  and  for  over-empha- 
sizing the  influence  of  Giordano  Bruno  (as  Sigwart  and  Avenarius 
have  done),  and  the  mediaeval  Jewish  philosophers  (as  M.  Joel  does). 
It  is  perhaps  true  that  Spinoza  "never  was  a  Cartesian,"  as  Hoffding 
says,  in  the  sense  of  being  a  slavish  follower  of  Descartes,  but  he 
certainly  was  a  Cartesian  in  so  far  as  he  started  out  from  the  funda- 
mental principles  advanced  by  the  French  thinker.  To  say,  as  Hoff- 
ding does,  that  Spinoza's  "concept  of  substance  looks  back  to  Carte- 
sianism  and  the  Schoolmen,  his  concept  of  nature  to  Bruno  and  the 
Renaissance,  and  his  concept  of  God  to  the  religious  ideas  which 
originally  started  his  thought  "  (vol.  I,  p.  308),  is,  it  seems  to  me,, 
to  make  a  patchwork  of  the  great  pantheist's  unique  system. 

In  contrasting  Leibniz  with  Spinoza,  Hoffding  says:  "Logically,. 
Leibniz's  philosophy  only  differs  here  from  that  of  Spinoza  in  that,  in 
it  the  individual  beings  are  placed  more  in  the  foreground,  while  their 
common  origin  occupies  the  dark  background  (which  only  gets  more 
light  thrown  upon  it  when  Leibniz  is  seeking  an  alliance  with  the 
theologians),  while,  with  Spinoza,  individual  beings  are  rather  re- 
garded as  branches  or  ramifications  of  the  infinite  Being,  who  is  his 
first  and  last  thought."  (English  translation,  vol.  I,  p.  353.)  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  correct  statement  of  the  case.  It  is  not,  however, 
as  the  author  goes  on  to  say,  a  reflection  on  Leibniz's  character  or 
intelligence  that  he  does  not  see  the  similarity  between  his  own  system 
and  that  of  Spinoza,  and  that  he  accuses  Spinoza  of  heresy.  Philoso- 
phers do  not  always  understand  their  relations  to  one  another.  Be- 
sides, there  are  important  differences  between  Leibniz  and  Spinoza,  and 
these  differences  were  in  the  German's  mind  when  he  protested  against 

1 A  review  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  November  number  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL 
REVIEW,  1895. 
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Spinoza.  Leibniz  believed  in  teleology,  and  the  chief  aim  of  his  life 
was  to  harmonize  mechanism  and  teleology,  while  Spinoza  absolutely 
repudiated  every  attempt  to  explain  the  world  from  the  standpoint  of 
final  causes.  Moreover,  Leibniz  inclined  towards  idealism,  while 
Spinoza  never  lost  sight  of  the  materialistic  element  in  the  divine  sub- 
stance. Leibniz's  attention  is  centered  upon  individuals  ;  from  in- 
dividuals he  passes  to  God ;  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  harmony 
existing  between  the  monads  leads  him  to  assume  the  existence  of  a 
Creator,  a  doctrine  which  contradicts  his  original  theory  of  absolute, 
eternal  monads,  which  cannot  be  affected  by  anything  outside  of  their 
own  nature.  There  is  no  such  contradiction  in  Spinoza ;  for  him  the 
individual  is  a  dependent  reflection  of  the  absolute  substance.  Leibniz- 
is  a  philosopher  of  compromises  ;  his  desire  to  establish  individualism 
or  pluralism,  and  at  the  same  time  to  save  the  hypothesis  of  an  all- 
powerful  Creator,  leads  him  into  contradictions,  and  hinders  him  from 
seeing  the  similarity  between  his  own  system  and  that  of  the  despised 
Spinoza.  But  he  is  not  the  only  thinker  who  becomes  involved  in 
such  difficulties,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  impugn  a  man's  character  be- 
cause he  does  not  see  that  the  assumption  of  an  absolute  Creator  means 
pantheism. 

Hoffding  also  seems  to  me  to  weaken  Locke's  opposition  to  Des- 
cartes. "  Locke,"  he  declares,  "  can  hardly  have  been  aiming  di- 
rectly at  Descartes"  (p.  383).  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mistake. 
Locke's  polemic  was  directed  against  all  those  who  advocated  the  doc- 
trine of  innate  ideas,  as  it  was  commonly  understood  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  against  Descartes,  the  Cartesian  school,  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  More,  Cudworth,  and  Gale,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  in  my 
inaugural  dissertation,  Leibnizens  Streit  gegen  Locke  in  Ansehung  der 
angeborenen  Ideen,  Heidelberg,  1891,  to  which  I  beg  to  refer  the 

reader  for  the  proofs. 

FRANK  THILLY. 

On    Spinozistic   Immortality.     By  GEORGE  STUART   FULLERTON, 
Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.     Philadelphia,   Published  for  the  University,  1899. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Selling  Agents,  Boston,  Mass. — pp.  viii,  154. 
The  subject  with  which  this  monograph  deals  is  really  broader  than 
that  indicated  by  the  title.     Professor  Fullerton  has  found  that  his 
study  of  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  immortality  required  him  to  give  an 
exposition  of  the  fundamental  points^of  the  whole  system,  and  especially 
to  deal  at  length  with  the  "  doctrine  of  existences  and  of  essences  and 
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of  the  passage  of  the  soul  from  the  world  of  perishable  things  to  that  of 
things  imperishable  and  eternal."  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the 
work  has  the  following  main  divisions  :  Part  I,  The  World  of  Ex- 
istences ;  Part  II,  The  World  of  Essences ;  Part  III,  From  Bondage 
to  Freedom ;  Part  IV,  The  Religious  Element  in  Spinoza. 

Professor  Fullerton  maintains  that  Spinoza  has  been  much  misunder- 
stood by  uncritical  readers,  and  he  insists  strongly  on  the  necessity  of 
scrutinizing  carefully  the  philosopher's  own  statements.  Moreover, 
he  urges  the  importance  of  an  objective  and  unbiased  interpretation, 
and,  lectures  rather  severely  Hegelians  and  others  who  read  into 
Spinoza  ( '  doctrines  which  he  could  not  possibly  have  had  in  mind, 
since  they  were  not  formulated  until  long  after  his  time  "  (p.  119). 
To  understand  the  full  purpose  of  Professor  Fullerton' s  study,  and  to 
rightly  comprehend  the  scope  of  his  criticism,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
note  the  following  passage  from  his  preface  :  * '  It  is  perhaps  not  out 
of  place  to  remark  that  this  paper  ought  to  have  rather  more  than  a 
merely  historical  interest.  Spinoza  represents  a  certain  way  of  thinking, 
which  properly  belongs,  I  believe,  to  the  past,  but  of  which  there  are 
to-day,  particularly  in  England  and  America,  numerous  survivals. 
Spinozism  has  an  historical  justification ;  it  is  an  articulated  system 
resting  upon  a  basis  which  might  well  have  seemed,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  sound  and  satisfactory.  Its  very  errors  are  deserving  of  a 
certain  respect.  But  conceptions  which  do  not  appear  out  of  place 
upon  a  background  of  seventeenth  century  thought,  are  a  discordant 
element  in  the  thought  of  the  nineteenth.  They  have  not  the  excuse 
for  existence  which  they  once  had,  and  they  hold  their  own,  I  believe, 
simply  because  they  are  not  analyzed  with  sufficient  care.  If  my 
criticisms  will  contribute  even  a  little  towards  turning  upon  such  con- 
ceptions a  more  searching  light,  I  shall  be  abundantly  satisfied. ' ' 

The  first  part  of  the  monograph  the  author  devotes  to  an  exposition 
of  Spinoza's  doctrine  regarding  the  two  orders  of  existence — the 
world  of  bodies,  and  the  world  of  ideas.  l '  There  exists,  then,  two 
independent  but  parallel  worlds,  consisting,  in  the  one  case,  of  finite 
individual  bodies,  and,  in  the  other,  of  finite  individual  ideas.  These 
two  worlds  exhaust  the  sum  total  of  existence  "  (p.  24).  Moreover, 
"in  some  incomprehensible  way,  ideas,  which  have  been  declared 
absolutely  unlike  bodies,  still  truly  represent  them.  The  world  of 
thought  mirrors  with  exactitude  the  world  of  extension"  (p.  14). 
Again,  Spinoza  "simply  identifies  idea  and  thing  in  the  one  sub- 
stance of  which  they  are  aspects,  and  thus  explains  their  correspond- 
ence. His  monism  furnishes,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  the  justification 
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of  his  parallelism  ;  it  is  his  explanation  of  how  ideas  and  things  come 
to  correspond  "  (p.  18). 

It  seems  right  to  say  frankly  at  the  outset,  that  these  statements, 
and  others  in  the  same  chapter,  appear  to  me  to  be  based 
on  an  entire  misconception  of  Spinoza's  standpoint  and  method, 
and  that  many  of  the  author's  criticisms  derive  their  cogency  from 
the  same  source.  Spinoza  did  not  begin,  as  I  understand  his  sys- 
tem, by  assuming  the  independent  reality  of  bodies  and  ideas  as 
given  in  ordinary  experience,  and  then  attempt  to  pass  from  this 
kind  of  reality  to  something  else.  But  his  starting-point  was  always  the 
conception  of  the  unity  of  things,  and  his  problem  was  to  see  finite 
things  in  their  truth,  /.  £.,  as  parts  of  the  infinite  whole  of  substance, 
and  not  in  the  isolated  fragmentary  form  in  which  the  imagination 
presents  them.  The  one  substance  is  not  obtained  by  abstraction 
from  the  particulars ;  it  is  for  Spinoza  the  starting-point,  the  funda- 
mental postulate  of  the  whole  system.  Secondly,  I  do  not  find  any- 
thing in  Spinoza  to  justify  the  statement  that  "  the  world  of  thought 
mirrors  with  exactitude  the  world  of  things."  It  is  true  that  Spinoza 
does  speak  in  the  de  intellectus  emendatione  of  the  correspondence  of 
an  idea  to  its  ideatum,  and  of  the  mind,  by  the  help  of  the  true 
method,  reproducing  in  every  respect  the  faithful  image  of  nature. 
But  these  statements  by  no  means  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  he  held 
to  the  doctrine  of  representative  perception.  For  (i)  the  true  order 
of  ideas  is  to  correspond  to  the  real  order  of  nature,  and  not  to  the 
imaginary  order  of  the  senses;  and  (2)  ideas  in  Spinoza's  system  can 
not  be  said  to  copy  or  mirror  things  or  to  follow  after  them  in  any  such 
way  as  would  be  necessary  in  any  copy  or  representative  theory. 
And,  again,  it  is  surely  an  inversion  of  Spinoza's  proceeding  to  derive 
his  monism  from  his  parallelism.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  that  monism  was  from  beginning  to  end  the  fun- 
damental postulate  of  Spinoza's  thought.  It  is  as  prominent  in  the 
Short  Tractate  as  in  the  Ethics,  though  in  this  earlier  work  he  had  not 
yet  reached  the  position  of  parallelism.  We  must,  however,  suppose 
that,  before  the  Ethics  was  written,  Spinoza  came  to  see  that  Descartes' s 
position  of  two  finite  substances,  which  were  in  all  respects  opposed 
to  each  other  and  united  only  in  an  external  and  mechanical  way,  was 
not  consistent  with  his  own  monistic  position.  He  therefore  adopted 
the  parallelistic  conception,  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  to  widen 
the  gulf  between  mind  and  matter,  but  to  exhibit  their  inner  and  es- 
sential unity,  as  was  demanded  by  his  monism. 

In  the  second,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  third  part  of  his  study, 
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Professor  Fullerton  is  concerned  with  existences  and  essences  and 
their  relation.  Although  he  points  out  certain  nominalistic  tenden- 
cies of  Spinoza's  philosophy,  he  nevertheless  maintains  that  "  Spinoza 
was  at  heart  a  thorough  realist,  he  thought  like  a  realist,  he  felt  like  a 
realist,  he  wrote  like  a  realist"  (p.  33).  In  this  connection  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Pollock  insists  strenuously  on  Spinoza's  nom- 
inalism. There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  main  Professor  Fullerton' s  view 
is  correct,  as  is  also  his  general  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  '  hier- 
archy of  essences. '  It  does  not  seem  to  me  possible,  however,  to  as- 
sume with  the  author  that  Spinoza  unconsciously  went  back  to  the 
mediaeval  mire  from  which  Descartes  had  in  some  degree  rescued  phi- 
losophy. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Spinoza  had  a  much  keener  eye  for  the 
( fallacies  of  abstraction'  than  had  Descartes.  But  he  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  world  is  a  real  unity  whose  parts  depend  upon  each 
other  in  a  systematic  way.  Doubtless,  also,  this  dependence  was  con- 
ceived by  him  as  a  hierarchical  or  straight  line  order,  where  things 
when  seen  in  their  true  essences,  stand  in  relations  somewhat  anal- 
ogous to  the  subordination  of  concepts  in  the  logical  table.  More- 
over, as  the  de  intellectus  emendatione  clearly  shows,  Spinoza  consciously 
and  explicitly  adopts  his  method  of  investigation  ;  and  here  also  we 
find  that  this  method  is  based  upon  his  ontological  postulate.  Just  as 
things,  ontologically,  depend  upon  God,  he  tells  us,  the  true  method  of 
knowledge  is  that  which  begins  with  the  concept  of  God  or  substance, 
and  proceeds  deductively  "  so  that  its  essence  represented  in  thought 
maybe  the  cause  of  all  our  ideas."  In  criticizing  Spinoza,  then,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  between  his  general  ontological  pos- 
tulate of  the  unity  of  things,  and  the  magnificent,  though  fruitless,  at- 
tempt which  he  made  to  proceed  by  way  of  knowledge  from  the  concep- 
tion of  that  unity  to  the  true  order  of  nature.  The  postulate  of  the  unity  of 
things  is  held  in  some  form  by  every  thinker  of  the  present  day,  though 
probably  no  one  conceives  of  that  unity  just  as  Spinoza  did.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  one,  I  suppose,  who  today  needs  to  be  warned 
that  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  deductively  in  our  investigations  from 
the  highest  or  most  general  concept.  That  is  to  say,  though  we  be- 
lieve that  the  world  is  a  unity,  we  recognize  that  it  is  impossible  to 
begin  at  the  center  and  Unfold  the  nature  of  that  unity,  but  that  our 
task  must  be  to  proceed  by  the  road  of  experience,  fitting  together  as 
best  we  may  our  fragments  of  knowledge  into  a  system. 

Professor  Fullerton' s  criticisms  are  in  these  divisions  of  his  work 
exceedingly  acute,  and  on  particular  points  often  most  pertinent.  I 
cannot  but  feel,  however,  that  his  own  doctrine  that  a  universal  can 
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be  nothing  but  an  abstraction  from  particulars,  has  seriously  interfered 
with  his  understanding  of  Spinoza.  The  question  of  the  universal  is 
a  large  one,  and,  of  course,  cannot  be  discussed  here.  I  venture  to 
suggest,  however,  that  '  common-sense  empiricism '  has  its  own  dis- 
advantages, as  a  standpoint  from  which  to  interpret  a  philosopher 
whose  genius  was  so  genuinely  speculative  as  that  of  Spinoza. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  time  and  eternity  Professor  Fullerton 
points  out  what  he  regards  as  a  very  serious  confusion  in  Spinoza's 
thought.  "  Just  as  his  essences  refuse  to  remain  pure  universals,  but 
tend  to  become  vaguely  concrete  ;  so  his  eternity  refuses  to  remain 
timeless,  but  tends  to  become  vaguely  temporal. ' '  And  after  bringing 
together  the  most  of  the  passages  in  which  Spinoza  treats  of  time  and 
eternity,  the  author  sums  up  as  follows  :  ' '  To  my  mind  these  passages 
clearly  indicate  that  Spinoza's  eternity  obtains  its  significance  as  eter- 
nity from  its  temporal  suggestions.  At  the  same  time  they  plainly  in- 
dicate that  the  word  brought  habitually  before  Spinoza's  mind  more  than 
a  mere  continuance  in  existence.  .  .  .  The  thought  of  a  life  after  death 
no  better  than  the  present  life,  and  of  substantially  the  same  character, 
filled  him  with  disgust.  The  eternal  part  of  the  mind,  as  he  conceived 
it,  took  its  place  in  the  world  of  essences,  and  partook  of  an  existence 
of  a  purer  and  higher  kind  than  that  allotted  to  the  perishable  things 
of  this  world.  This  idealization  of  the  essence  is  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  tradition ;  it  is  Platonic,  Neo-Platonic,  Scholastic. 
The  word  eternity,  which  had  been  used  to  describe  this  higher  and 
purer  existence,  came  to  Spinoza  rich  with  associations,  and  with  a 
connotation  but  imperfectly  grasped.  But  whatever  the  associations 
which  have  come  to  cluster  about  the  word,  and  whatever  other  quali- 
ties we  may  attribute  to  the  objects  to  which  we  habitually  apply  it, 
the  word  itself  really  signifies  an  indefinite  continuance  in  existence ' ' 
(p.  89).  There  is  no  doubt  a  real  difficulty  at  this  point  in  Spinoza's 
system,  though  here  again  I  think  that  we  cannot  follow  Professor  Ful- 
lerton in  regarding  it  as  the  result  of  an  unconscious  confusion.  There  is 
evidence  in  the  Ethics,  I  think,  that  he  was  himself  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  sought  to  overcome  it  (cf.  A.  E.  Taylor :  Mind,  No.  18,  N. 
S.,  pp.  145  ff. ).  Spinoza  does  not  regard  endless  continuance  of  exist- 
ence as  identical  with  eternity — rather  the  truth  of  things  is  for  him 
something  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  disparate  moments  of  time. 
Yet,  as  Professor  Fullerton  shows,  duration  does  enter  into  Spinoza's 
notion  of  eternity.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  for  Spinoza 
duration  is  thought  rather  as  a  consequence  of  the  concept  of  eternal 
existence  than  as  part  of  its  content.  The  subject  is  a  most  -difficult 
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one,  and  Spinoza's  treatment  is  far  from  clear,  but  it  was  certainly  a 
merit  to  insist  as  he  did  that  mere  continuance  through  an  infinity  of 
temporal  moments  is  not  eternity. 

The  last  part  of  the  monograph  deals  with  the  question  of  the  reli- 
gious element  in  Spinoza.  The  author's  conclusion  is  that  Spinoza's 
system,  when  taken  logically,  leaves  no  place  for  any  religious  element. 
With  regard  to  the  test  of  what  is  to  be  considered  religious,  he  says  : 
"  I  think  that  the  history  of  human  thought  justifies  me  in  refusing  to 
apply  the  word  to  any  philosophy, which,  while  retaining,  perhaps,  the 
word  God,  has  divested  the  corresponding  conception  of  every  shred 
of  anthropomorphic  reference"  (p.  129).  Simple  as  this  test  may 
seem,  it  is  not  always  very  easy  to  apply  ;  and  Professor  Fullerton's 
treatment  does  not  here  seem  to  show  so  much  thoroughness  and  care  as 
in  his  earlier  discussions.  After  simply  quoting  several  pages  from  the 
appendix  to  the  first  Part  of  the  Ethics,  he  reaches  the  following  con- 
clusion :  ' '  Properly  understood,  Spinoza's  view  of  nature  is  an  uncom- 
promising naturalism.  He  does  not  merely  deny  the  current  teleology, 
homocentric  and  restricted  as  it  is  in  its  outlook ;  he  denies  every  in- 
terpretation of  nature  in  any  way  akin  to  it.  God  or  nature  becomes 
nothing  more  than  nature  ;  and  it  is  only  a  traditional  use  of  language 
and  the  associations  that  have  been  inherited  with  it  that  cast  over 
nature  the  veil  through  which  it  is  seen  as  a  fitting  object  to  arouse 
religious  emotion.  Could  all  these  be  stripped  away,  it  would,  I 
think,  be  recognized  that  he  has  stepped  quite  outside  of  the  circle  of 
religious  thinkers  in  the  extract  which  I  have  given,  and  has  become 
an  out  and  out  Democritean  "  (pp.  137,  138).  In  the  same  way 
Professor  Fullerton  finds  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Ethics  does  not 
admit  of  an  immortality  for  the  individual  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  words ;  hence  his  general  conclusion  that  there  is  no  religious  ele- 
ment in  Spinoza's  system. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  these  points. 
A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  both  sides,  but  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject  Professor  Fullerton  unfortunately  makes  no  reference. 
Loewe,  in  an  essay  entitled  Ueber  die  Gottesbegriff  Spinoza s  und  dessen 
Schicksale,  which  is  published  as  an  appendix  to  his  work  on  the 
philosophy  of  Fichte,  gives  an  account  of  the  literature  of  this  subject, 
and  after  an  exceedingly  careful  discussion  reaches  a  very  different 
conclusion  from  that  of  our  author.  It  seems  to  me  that  Loewe  and 
others  have  proved  that  God  in  Spinoza's  system  must  be  regarded  as 
at  least  a  self-conscious  being.  Though  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
Spinoza's  philosophy  may  be  called  '  naturalistic, '  as  opposed  to  a 
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transcendent  supernaturalism,  yet  it  is  surely  true  that  '  naturalism, '  in 
anything  like  the  Democritean  sense,  is  the  very  antithesis  of  Spinozism. 
After  so  many  critical  remarks,  it  is  right  that  I  should  add  that  I 
regard  Professor  Fullerton's  study  of  Spinoza  as  an  exceedingly  able 
and  important  piece  of  work.  The  discussions  are  unusually  clear, 
and  the  point  of  view  always  fresh  and  interesting.  Though  the  in- 
terpretation of  Spinoza  is  very  different  from  that  to  which  my  own 
studies  have  led  me,  and  though  I  regard  the  total  neglect  of  the  Spi- 
noza literature  as  a  serious  defect,  I  have  read  the  work  with  great  in- 
terest and  profit,  and  can  testify  heartily  to  its  real  importance. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 

History  of  Modern   Philosophy  in  France.      By    LUCIEN  LEVY- 
BRUHL.     Maitre  de  conferences  in  the  Sorbonne,  Professor  in  the 
Ecole  libre  des  sciences  politiques.     Translated  by  Miss  G.   Cob- 
lence.    Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.;  London,  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Trlibner  &  Co.,   1899. — pp.  x,  500. 
This  book  can  scarcely  be  described  as  a  systematic  history  of  French 
philosophy ;  it  is  rather  a  collection  of  essays,  more  or  less  popular,  on 
the  different  French  philosophers.     A  certain  unity  is  imparted  to  the 
work  by  the  author's  evident  desire  to  trace  the  development  and  in- 
fluence of  the  positivistic  spirit  from   the  time  of  Descartes  to  the 
present  day.     This  in  a  large  measure  accounts  for  the  lack  of  propor- 
tion which  is  observable  in  more  places  than  one.     The  book,  however, 
is  well  written,  and  is  valuable  as  an  effort  to  give  a  continuous  account 
of  French  philosophy  during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.     The  fact  that  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  Frenchman 
lends  it  a  special  interest  and  value,  for  we  have  been  too  much  accus- 
tomed of  late  to  view  the  history  of  philosophy  from  the  German  stand- 
point. 

The  first  four  chapters  are  devoted  to  Descartes,  Malebranche,  Pas- 
cal, Bayle,  and  Fontenelle.  A  clear  and  concise  account  is  given  of 
Descartes' s  method,  its  implications  and  influence.  Malebranche  is 
treated  at  length  as  a  philosopher  whose  historical  importance  has  been 
overlooked.  His  doctrine  of  'occasional  causes'  "completed  the 
Cartesian  revolution  and  consummated  the  defeat  of  scholastic  physics. ' ' 
It  replaces  "  the  confused  scholastic  notion  of  '  cause  '  by  the  clear  sci- 
entific notion  of  *  law. '  His  criticism  of  the  common  notion  of  cause 
is  a  masterly  one.  Not  even  Hume  excels  him  in  showing  that  the 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  escapes  us  precisely  where  we  think  we 
lay  hold  of  it,  and  therefore  that  it  is  not  a  notion  due  to  experience  ' ' 
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(pp.  66,  67).  "He  paved  the  way  for  Berkeley,  Hume,  and  Kant. 
But  aside  from  the  fact  that  these  philosophers  owe  to  him  many  of 
their  leading  ideas,  Malebranche  still  has  the  merit,  rare  in  all  coun- 
tries and  unique  in  France,  of  having  built  up  a  religious  philosophy 
which  is  not  merely  a  philosophy  inspired  of  religion  "  (p.  76).  Pas- 
cal is  dealt  with,  not  as  a  professional  philosopher,  but  as  one  who  ex- 
ercised a  deep  influence  on  French  thought  in  general.  Bayle  and 
Fontenelle  receive  recognition  as  precursors  of  the  i8th  century.  In 
this  connection  the  author  shows  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  i7th 
century  and  the  i8th.  "  In  the  seventeenth  century  speculative  rea- 
son, having  finally  freed  itself  from  scholasticism  and  the  authority  of 
the  ancients,  declared  its  absolute  independence,  and  made  the  freest 
use  of  it.  It  attempted  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  universe  by 
intimately  uniting  metaphysics  and  physics,  and  endeavored  to  realize 
the  ideal  of  an  intuitive  and  deductive  science,  which  should  be  to  the 
totality  of  natural  phenomena  what  mathematics  is  to  numbers  and 
figures.  In  religion  it  was  independent  in  fact  but  respectful  in  form. 
Political  and  social  problems,  at  least  in  France,  it  carefully  abstained 
from  entering  upon."  "  The  eighteenth  century  presents  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect.  It  is  here  difficult  to  discover  what  the  prevailing  philos- 
ophy really  is,  for  the  precise  reason  that  philosophy  is  everywhere — in 
tragedies,  novels,  history,  political  economy.  Every  one  is  more  or 
less  of  a  philosopher.  Yet  no  one  makes  the  least  original  effort  to 
conceive  the  unity  of  the  whole  world  of  phenomena.  ...  At  the 
same  time  the  attitude  of  philosophers  toward  religion  has  totally 
changed.  The  majority,  instead  of  seeking  a  peaceful  compromise 
with  revealed  religion,  assail  it  openly,  many  of  them  going  so  far  as 
to  attack  natural  religion,  while  they  nearly  all  proclaim  morals  to  be 
independent  of  religious  dogma.  Political,  social,  and  pedagogical 
problems  become  the  chief  objects  of  study  with  philosophers"  (pp. 
107-108).  Yet  it  is  the  Cartesian  spirit  which  was  at  work  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  principles  of  Descartes  are  responsible  for 
the  characteristics  of  the  thought  of  this  period ;  for  it  was  inevitable 
that  '  the  philosophy  of  clear  idea*  '  should  be  applied  to  political  and 
social  questions. 

Of  the  eighteenth  century  writers,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Con- 
dillac,  and  Rousseau  receive  most  attention.  Montesquieu's  aim  is 
"to  study,  as  a  philosopher  and  in  a  strictly  methodical  way,  that 
body  of  realities  which  was  afterwards  to  become  the  subject  of  social 
science  or  sociology."  Voltaire  was  the  "representative  man"  of 
the  period,  Rousseau  the  most  influential  writer,  Condillac  the  phil- 
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osopher  jtar  excellence  who  systematized  the  philosophical  ideas  which 
prevailed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century.  The  seven  chapters  de- 
voted to  this  period  constitute  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  work. 
The  treatment  of  Diderot  seems  particularly  inedequate  and  perfunc- 
tory. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  history  of  nine- 
teenth century  spiritualism  and  positivism,  and  with  a  summary  of  the 
general  development  of  modern  French  philosophy.  Maine  de 
Biran,  Cousin,  Comte,  Taine,  and  Renan  are  discussed  in  detail,  while 
Ravaisson  and  Renouvier  are  dismissed  more  briefly.  In  view  of  his 
intrinsic  importance  and  historical  significance,  Maine  de  Biran  is 
treated  with  scant  ceremony.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  of 
the  Comtean  philosophy  is  admirable,  and  forms  the  best  chapter  of  the 
book.  Next  to  this  in  interest,  perhaps,  comes  the  concluding  chap- 
ter, containing  a  survey  of  the  general  characteristics  of  modern  French 
thought.  Here  the  author  emphasizes  the  close  relation  between  the 
mathematical  and  the  philosophical  spirit  in  France.  While  English 
philosophers  have  been  trained  in  the  most  diverse  studies,  and  while 
some  of  the  greatest  German  thinkers  began  by  studying  divinity,  * '  in 
France  it  was  mathematics  that  was  first  studied  by  many  a  great  philos- 
opher— for  instance,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Descartes,  the  inventor 
of  analytical  geometry  ;  Pascal,  a  geometrician  and  a  physicist ;  Male- 
branche,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  in  the  eighteenth, 
Fontanelle,  D'Alembert,  and  Condorcet ;  in  the  nineteenth,  Auguste 
Comte,  Renouvier,  and  Cournot. ' '  With  this  mathematical  bias,  French 
philosophy  took  it  for  granted  "that  among  the  various  ways  of  rep- 
resenting reality  there  is  one  which  is  adequate  and  recognizable  on  ac- 
count of  its  clearness  and  its  sufficient  '  evidence. '  In  this  perfectly 
intelligible  representation  we  have  truth  at  its  source,  and  though 
henceforth  experience  is  still  useful  for  the  confirmation  of  our  con- 
clusions it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  scientific 
knowledge.  When  in  possession  of  the  principles  we  can  deduce  the 
consequences,  as  is  done  in  mathematics.  Thus  Descartes  undertook 
to  construct  the  physical  universe  if  only  he  were  given  extension  and 
the  laws  of  motion ;  thus  Condillac  undertook  to  construct  the  phe- 
nomena and  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  if  only  he  were  given  sensation  ; 
and  thus  also  did  Rousseau  construct  society,  and  Auguste  Comte  the 
positive  religion"  (p.  470).  Now,  to  discover  principles  as  well  as  to 
build  upon  those  principles,  method  is  necessary  ;  hence  the  great  im- 
portance attached  to  method  by  nearly  all  French  philosophers. 
"Such  a  Philosophy,  the  constant  ambition  of  which  is  deduction, 
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may  comprise  among  its  devotees  many  men  who  are  empiricists  in 
method,  but  few  who  are  empiricists  in  temperament.  Compare  in 
this  respect  Locke  and  Condillac — the  one  vigilant  in  following  up 
all  the  devious  ways  along  which  the  observation  of  facts  leads  him, 
the  other  concerned  above  all  else  to  find  '  the  primitive  fact '  from 
which  may  be  inferred  all  others"  (p.  476). 

In  short  there  has  been  in  French  philosophy  for  three  centuries  a 
singular  persistence  of  the  Cartesian  spirit,  which  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  Descartes  expressed  in  his  doctrines  the  essential  features  of 
the  French  genius.  This  spirit  was  wonderfully  well  adapted  to  the 
test  of  criticism  incumbent  on  modern  philosophy,  the  main  object  of 
which  was  to  separate  scientific  or  philosophical  speculation  from  the- 
ology, and  to  overthrow  the  entire  body  of  institutions  based  on  his- 
torical tradition,  in  order  to  establish  in  their  place  a  better  system. 
"  To  this  work  French  Philosophy  was  peculiarly  adapted  by  reason  of 
its  rational,  universal,  and  humane  character,  and  of  its  insistence 
upon  logical  clearness."  Such,  at  least,  is  M.  Le"vy-Bruhl's  estimate 
of  the  nature  and  function  of  modern  French  Philosophy. 

DAVID  IRONS. 


The  Six  Systems   of  Indian   Philosophy.     By  the   Right  Hon. 

F.  MAX  MILLER.     New  York,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. ;  London 

and  Bombay,  1899. —  pp.  xxxi,  618. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  Indian  philosophy 
that  has  appeared  since  the  days  of  Colebrooke.  The  last  two  decades 
have  seen  much  good  work  done  in  particular  departments  of  Indian 
philosophy,  especially  by  Deussen,  Max  Miiller,  Garbe,  Thibaut,  and 
Gough.  The  aim  of  Professor  Max  Miiller  in  the  work  before  us  is  "  to 
give  a  more  comprehensive  account  of  the  philosophical  activity  of  the 
Indian  nation  from  the  earliest  times,  and  to  show  how  intimately  not 
only  their  religion,  but  their  philosophy  also  was  connected  with  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  inhabitants  of  India. ' '  The  work  is  somewhat 
sketchy  and  piecemeal,  since  much  of  the  material  was  furnished  from 
the  author's  notebooks.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  the  book  "pro- 
fesses to  be  no  more  than  a  description  of  some  of  the  salient  points 
of  each  of  the  six  recognized  systems  of  Indian  philosophy. ' '  There 
is  no  attempt  to  trace  genetically  the  history  of  Indian  philosophy, 
nor  does  the  work  claim  to  be  a  complete  account. 

The  introductory  chapter  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  ancient  India.  Various  witnesses  are  called,  the 
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Upanishads,  Tripitakas,  Greek  invaders,  Chinese  pilgrims,  etc.,  to 
bear  testimony  concerning  the  philosophical  activity  of  the  different 
periods.  According  to  Professor  Max  Muller's  interpretation  of  the 
testimony,  "we  are  met  everywhere  by  the  same  picture,  a  society  in 
which  spiritual  interests  predominate  and  throw  all  material  interests 
into  the  shade,  a  world  of  thinkers,  a  nation  of  philosophers. ' '  This 
is  apt  to  be  misleading.  There  is  no  evidence  that  in  ancient  India, 
any  more  than  in  modern  India,  more  than  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
population  could  in  any  sense  be  called  '  thinkers  '  or  <  philosophers. ' 
Ancient  India  always  had  its  thinkers,  and  if  confined  to  them,  the 
statement  in  question  is  true ;  but  that  India  ever  deserved  the  name 
of  '  a  nation  of  philosophers '  in  any  larger  sense  than  ancient  Greece 
or  modern  Germany  is  altogether  doubtful. 

Chapter  II.  deals  with  the  Vedas.  Professor  Max  Mliller  as  the  first 
critical  editor  of  the  Rigveda-Samhita,  together  with  the  commentary 
of  Sayanacarya,  is  peculiarly  at  home  here.  His  conception  of  the 
Vedic  gods  as  "  the  first  philosophy  "  of  India  is  simple  and  satisfac- 
tory. Some  space  is  devoted  to  the  problem  of  the  original  meaning 
of  Brahman.  The  criticism  of  the  dominant  view  as  held  by  Roth, 
Whitney,  Deussen,  et  'al.,  is  a  welcome  contribution.  The  word 
'  brahman '  has  suffered  from  a  too  abstract  and  theoretical  treatment. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Professor  Max  Muller's  view  of  the  original 
meaning  of  Brahman  does  not  also  suffer  from  the  same  defect.  The 
hypothesis  of  a  borrowing  between  the  East  and  the  West,  a  favorite 
one  in  some  quarters,  is  rejected.  Channels  indeed  for  such  borrow- 
ing were  open  at  least  from  the  days  of  Alexander,  and  there  are 
perplexing  similarities  both  philosophical  and  religious.  But  the 
author  holds  that  there  is  no  proof  that  these  are  anything  more  than 
"  coincidences." 

In  the  third  chapter  the  various  systems  of  Indian  philosophy,  both 
orthodox  and  heretical,  are  briefly  reviewed.  Besides  the  well  known 
six  systems  which  are  more  or  less  completely  orthodox,  there  are  the 
Charvakas  and  the  Buddhists,  the  former  out  and  out  materialists,  and 
the  latter  nihilists  after  the  manner  of  Hume.  Certain  philosophical 
ideas  are  enumerated  as  common  to  the  six  orthodox  systems,  namely 
metempsychosis,  immortality  of  the  soul,  pessimism,  karman,  infalli- 
bility of  the  Veda,  and  the  three  gunas.  These  systems  would  all  seem 
to  have  their  source  in  that  great  philosophical  ferment  whose  monument 
is  the  early  Upanishad  literature.  Chronology  is  the  weak  point  in 
Indian  philosophy.  Everything  is  viewed,  as  it  were,  sub  sped  eaterni- 
tatis.  Doxography  exists  in  abundance,  biography  not  at  all.  The  in- 
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dividual  thinker  was  nothing ;  the  opinion  was  everything.  Hence,  as 
nowhere  else  in  the  whole  field  of  philosophy,  the  historian  is  shut  up 
to  a  judicious  use  of  the  Hegelian  theory  of  history  as  a  dialectical 
movement  of  ideas.  The  history  of  philosophy  in  India  is  and  must 
remain  a  Dogmengeschichte. 

Chapter  IV.  deals  with  the  Vedanta,  the  philosophy  of  India  par 
excellence.  Some  account  is  given  of  the  three  principal  stages  as  rep- 
resented by  the  Upanishads,  the  Vedanta-Sutras,  and  the  commentary 
of  Qankaracarya.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Vedanta  is  declared 
to  be  the  synthesis  of  subject  and  object  as  expressed  in  the  formula 
Tat  tvam  asi  '  That  art  thou. '  Thus  understood,  as  the  author  says, 
"  there  is  really  but  little  room  in  it  for  psychology  or  cosmology,  nay 
even  for  ethics. ' '  Some  interesting  remarks  are  made  on  the  Vedanta 
doctrine  of  evidence.  As  usually  given,  the  sources  of  knowledge  are 
intuition,  inference,  and  testimony.  For  the  Vedantist,  however,  the 
supreme  source  of  knowledge  is  testimony,  namely  that  of  the  Upani- 
shads as  the  knowledge -part  of  the  Veda.  Intuition  and  inference  in 
their  ordinary  sense  are  rejected  as  primary  sources  of  knowledge. 
But  they  are  given  an  unusual  sense,  and  so  applied  to  revelation  and 
tradition.  Thus  intuition  means  revelation,  or  perhaps  better  insight 
in  harmony  with  the  testimony  of  revelation. 

The  fifth  chapter  deals  with  the  so-called  prior  Mimamsa  as  opposed 
to  the  later  Mimamsa  or  Vedanta.  The  two  Mimamsas,  earlier  and 
later,  are  properly  systems  of  theology  based  upon  scripture,  the  one 
being  the  theology  of  the  earlier  or  work-part,  and  the  other  the  theol- 
ogy of  the  later  or  knowledge -part  of  the  Veda.  In  point  of  view  they 
differ  as  widely  as  ritual  and  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  as  the 
theology  of  the  Talmud  and  the  theology  of  Paul.  The  prior  Mimamsa 
may  be  a  Darcana  or  '  theory '  of  life  and  duty,  but  it  seems  hardly 
a  philosophy  in  the  modern  sense. 

The  chapter  on  the  Samkhya  philosophy  is  the  longest,  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  book.  The  Samkhya  and 
the  Vedanta,  as  the  most  important  systems  which  India  has  produced, 
are  carefully  compared  with  each  other.  The  Vedanta  is  monistic, 
its  watchword  being  '  one  only  without  a  second  ' ;  while  the  Samkhya 
is  dualistic,  holding  that  both  spirit  and  matter  are  self-existent.  The 
problem  of  the  Vedanta  is  the  relation  of  the  individual  spirit  to  the 
Supreme  Spirit,  that  of  the  Samkhya,  the  relation  of  spirit  to  matter. 
The  Samkhya  is  more  independent  and  rationalistic  than  the  Vedanta. 
Although  the  Samkhya  like  the  Vedanta  has  its  roots  in  the  Upani- 
shads, and  so  as  regards  its  sources  is  at  least  as  early  as  Buddhism,  yet 
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the  developed  Samkhya  doctrine,  as  set  forth  in  the  Kapila-Sutras,  is 
hardly  older  than  the  time  of  Descartes.  A  good  part  of  the  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  twenty-five  elements  of  the  Samkhya 
as  stated  in  the  Tattva-samasa.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  what  the 
western  thinker  understands  by  mind  is  here  made  a  development  of 
Prakriti  '  nature. '  Twenty-four  Tattvas  or  '  Elements  '  cover  the  whole 
evolution  of  things,  including  consciousness  and  thought,  while  over 
against  these  stands  Spirit  (purusha)  as  something  noumenal.  \ipur- 
usha  were  cut  out  altogether,  as  might  logically  be  done,  there  would 
remain  a  through-going  system  of  materialistic  evolution. 

Chapter  seven  deals  with  the  Yoga  and  Samkhya  in  their  mutual 
relations.  These,  in  the  author's  opinion,  are  differentiations  of  some- 
thing more  primitive  and  comprehensive.  The  Samkhya  emphasizes 
the  positive  control  of  the  mind  through  right  knowledge ;  the  Yoga, 
the  negative  control  through  the  restraint  of  the  body  by  means  of 
postures,  breathings,  and  ascetic  exercises.  Their  chief  difference  con- 
sists in  their  attitude  toward  a  Supreme  Lord,  the  Samkhya  being 
atheistic  or  at  least  agnostic,  while  the  Yoga  is  theistic. 

In  the  last  two  chapters  the  Nyaya  and  Vai^eshika  are  treated. 
They  were  doubtless  originally  one  system;  for,  as  Professor  Max 
Miiller  says,  "  instead  of  regarding  the  two  as  two  independent  streams 
it  seems  far  more  likely  that  that  there  existed  at  first  an  as  yet  undif- 
ferentiated  body  of  half  philosophical,  half  popular  thought,  bearing 
on  things  that  can  be  known,  the  Padarthas,  z.  e. ,  omne  scibile,  and  on 
the  means  of  acquiring  such  knowledge,  from  which  at  a  later  time, 
according  to  the  preponderance  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  subject, 
the  two  systems  of  Vaigeshika  and  Nyaya  branched  off. ' '  Both,  in  a 
large  general  sense,  are  treatises  on  logic,  and  both  have  as  their  dis- 
tinguishing doctrine  "the  admission  of  atoms." 

Thus  the  six  systems  divide  themselves  into  three  groups  of  two 
each,  namely  the  Vedanta-Mimamsa,  the  Samkhya-Yoga,  and  the 
Nyaya- Vai9eshika.  Indian  ontology  is  best  represented  by  the 
Vedanta,  psychology  by  the  Samkhya,  and  logic  by  the  Nyaya-Vaice- 
shika.  Each  of  the  six  systems,  as  the  author  points  out,  has  a  prac- 
tical aim,  namely  the  salvation  of  man.  As  in  Stoicism  and  in  the 
systems  of  Spinoza  and  Hegel,  philosophy  is  identified  with  religion. 

This  book  is  a  sign  of  the  quickened  interest  in  the  thought  of  India. 
It  is  written  in  Professor  Max  Miiller' s  usual  style,  which  is  always 
clear  and  readable,  even  if  somewhat  diffuse.  It  bears  witness  to  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  the  distinguished  author  in  his  old  age. 

H.  D.  GRISWOLD. 
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LOGICAL   AND    METAPHYSICAL. 

L  antinomic  du  transfini.     £MILE  BOREL.     Rev.    Ph.,   XXV,    4,    pp. 

378-383. 

This  essay  enlarges  upon  the  main  theme  of  a  former  article  on  the 
mathematical  problem  of  the  "trans-finite,"  or  "  new  infinite."  But  it 
considers  the  matter  rather  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  and  an- 
nounces its  conclusion  as  follows  :  "  To  acquire  the  notion  of  the  indefinite, 
as  it  is  employed  in  mathematics,  something  must  be  added  to  the  remark 
that  '  after  each  integer  another  follows. '  One  may  see  whence  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  antinomy  of  the  trans-finite  arises  ;  it  is  a  question  of  coming 
to  understand  clearly  from  what  point  of  view  the  successive  applications 
which  are  made  of  the  fundamental  theorem  (that,  being  given  any  numer- 
able whole  whatever  of  increasing  functions,  there  exists  one  increasing 
function  greater  than  any  of  them),  can  be  regarded  as  the  same  operation. 
For  instance,  in  the  study  of  space  there  is  no  difficulty,  so  long  as  one 
keeps  to  a  purely  geometrical  point  of  view.  The  points  of  a  straight  line 
are  all  identical,  for  they  have  the  same  general  properties.  The  difficul- 
ties come  up  with  the  arithmetical  definitions,  since  here  the  comprehen- 
sion of  these  common  general  properties  is  least  easy." 

GEORGIA  BENEDICT. 

Art  as  a  Means  of  Expression.     W.  J.  STILLMAN.    International  Monthly, 

I,  133-161. 

Art  is  best  described  as  the  harmonic  expression  of  emotion  ;  it  is  also 
the  expression,  through  the  emotions,  of  the  character  of  the  artist.  The 
copyist,  whether  of  nature  or  of  other  men,  is  no  artist ;  the  representation 
of  natural  objects  is  not  art,  but  science.  Science  is  common  to  all  men  ; 
it  is  in  their  emotional  nature  that  men  differ,  and  hence  art  is  the  index  of 
human  character.  Emotion  naturally  expresses  itself  in  rhythm  and  har- 
mony, as  we  see  in  music  and  the  dance  ;  and  this  rhythm  or  harmonic 
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element  in  a  work  of  art  is  the  distinctly  artistic  one.  But  other  elements 
enter  into  and  enhance  the  work  of  the  artist,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
sense  of  beauty  and  imagination.  Literal  reproduction  of  any  aspect  of 
nature  is  scientific  representation,  which  is  the  antithesis  of  art,  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  scientific  temper  at  the  present  day  is  injurious  to  art. 
It  is  probably  as  useless  to  attempt  to  revive  art  in  our  day  as  to  construct 
a  new  religion.  Art  and  religion  are  closely  connected,  not,  however,  be- 
cause'art  depends  on  religion,  but  because  they  both  spring  from  the  same 
source,  the  emotional  nature  of  man.  Until  a  revolution  has  taken  place 
in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  no  nexus  between  science  and  either  art 
or  religion  can  be  established,  nor  can  the  antagonism  between  the  scientific 
and  the  artistic  and  religious  be  abolished.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  one  of 
the  most  important  witnesses  to  the  difference  between  the  two  tendencies. 
His  mind  was  scientific,  not  artistic,  and  his  paintings  are  merely  realistic 
representations  of  nature.  The  attempt  to  revive  art  in  our  day  on  the 
naturalistic  dogma  has  proved  a  complete  failure.  The  social  and  intel- 
lectual conditions  which  would  favor  the  genesis  of  a  new  art  cannot  be 
defined  nor  created  ;  but  the  prime  condition  is  the  revival  of  spiritual  life. 

J.  B.  PETERSON. 

L infini  nouveau.     EVELLIN  ET  Z.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXV,  2,  pp.  132-143. 

The  author  objects  to  the  terms  indefinitely  and  transfinitely  as  used  by 
M.  Cantor.  The  article  is  a  detailed  exposition  of  this  objection.  When 
we  say,  in  speaking  of  a  series  of  integers,  that  we  have  prolonged  it  indefi- 
nitely, the  sense  is  obscure  ;  it  is  referring  to  the  result  obtained  by  an 
operation  that  is  not  definite.  Rationally,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
series  of  integers  as  finished.  For  M.  Cantor  the  series  of  integers  is  the 
result  and  therefore  the  theatre  of  a  struggle  or  an  agreement  between  two 
contrary  principles  ;  the  principle  of  formation,  and  the  principle  of  arrest. 
This  first  dogma  of  the  new  science  can  not  be  efficient,  because,  according 
as  one  employs  the  principle  of  formation  or  that  of  arrest,  one  can  demon- 
strate either  a  proposition  or  its  antithesis. 

MARGARET  E.  SCHALLENBERGER. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Die    Theorie  der  asthetischen  Anschauung  und  die  Association.     PAUL 

STERN,  Z.  f.  Ph.,  CXV,  2,  pp.  193-203. 
Nachtrag.     JOHANNES  VOLKELT,  Z.  f.  Ph.,  CXV,  2,  pp.  204-208. 

In  his  article  Stern  objects  to  Volkelt's  procedure  in  analyzing  the  aesthetic 
judgment.  He  maintains  against  Volkelt,  that  the  unity  of  the  aesthetic 
judgment  is  not  due  to  a  fusing  of  various  elements  by  a  function  of  con- 
sciousness after  these  elements  appear.  They  appear  at  the  very  first  as 
united,  not  as  sundered.  We  must  not  speak  of  aesthetic  perception  as  if 
we  had  a  merely  cognitive  or  logical  judgment,  and  then  blended  a  feeling 
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with  it.  The  perception,  if  it  be  aesthetic,  is  from  the  beginning  that  of 
concrete  human  experience,  both  cognitive  and  feeling.  Consequently,  we 
should  refrain  from  saying  that  the  object,  as  cognitively  perceived,  is 
enlivened  (btseelt}  by  the  action  of  feeling  upon  it  ;  though  we  may  admit, 
with  circumspection  and  a  warning  not  to  carry  the  admission  too  far,  that 
the  observed  aesthetic  object  must  so  act  on  the  observer  that  there  seems 
to  him  to  be  a  feeling  ruling  in  it. 

In  his  reply  Volkelt  says  that  Stern  and  himself  represent  diametrically 
opposite  ways  of  thinking.  Stern  proceeds  from  the  unity  of  a  state  of 
consciousness  to  the  different  phases  in  it ;  while  Volkelt  proceeds  from  the 
separate  elements  to  the  unity.  There  is  a  manifold  of  elemental  states 
of  consciousness.  These  stand  in  an  inner  connection  with  one  an- 
other,— a  connection  which  we  may  call  a  fusion  (Verschmelzung}.  In 
aesthetic  perception  we  distinguish  the  sense  or  cognitive  element,  and  the 
feeling  element.  We  may  say  that  the  feeling  content  penetrates  or  builds 
itself  into  the  cognitive  content.  These  two  aspects  or  elements  of  thought 
may  be  more  or  less  independent  and  separate  and  still  subsist :  hence  the 
propriety  of  considering  their  unity  as  a  fusion.  But  their  distinctness 
consists  not  in  one  existing  and  then  the  other  ;  nor  does  their  union  con- 
sist in  one  imposing  itself  upon  the  other.  Their  distinctness  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  qualitatively  different  expressions  of  consciousness  ;  their 
union  in  that  these  different  expressions  inhere  in  one  concrete  act  of 
knowing.  We  may  understand  the  fusion  process  as  a  special  peculiarity 
or  function  of  consciousness. 

R.  V.  NYE. 

A  New  Explanation  of  Weber  s  Law.     LEON  M.   SOLOMONS.     Psych. 

Rev.,  VII,  3,  pp.  234-240. 

The  theory  here  presented  is  the  outgrowth  of  some  experiments  upon 
the  perception  of  sudden  pressure  changes.  The  author  says  :  "  If  to  a 
pressure,  s,  we  suddenly  add  an  increment,  ds,  without  removing  the 
original  pressure,  the  change  is  perceived,  not  by  a  comparison  of  the 
old  pressure,  s,  with  the  new  pressure,  s  -f-  ds  ;  but  directly  as  such." 
Weber's  law  is  deduced  from  the  known  fact  of  the  variability  of  brain 
process  with  constant  stimulus.  The  threshold  simply  measures  the  range 
of  this  variability.  Two  stimuli  must  differ  by  more  than  the  range  of  this 
'variability  for  their  difference  to  be  perceived.  The  threshold  ratio 
measures,  not  the  delicacy  of  a  sense,  but  its  constancy ;  it  is  the 
variation  ratio  of  the  irritability.  The  threshold  varies  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  stimulus  and  the  percentage  variability  of  the  irritability. 
Weber's  law  should  hold,  therefore,  as  long  as  the  variations  of  the  irrita- 
bility remain  the  same.  It  is  claimed  that  this  theory  treats  the  whole  of 
threshold  phenomena  together,  and  finds  the  explanation  of  Weber' s  law 
in  the  facts  which  account  for  the  existence  of  the  threshold.  But  once 
grant  this  variability,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  ;  all  the  phenomena 
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connected  with  thresholds  follow  easily  from  this.  Both  the  reigning 
theories  offer  simply  an  interpretation  of  Weber's  law,  which  does  not 
connect  it  with  other  threshold  phenomena,  nor  with  any  other  well  known 
psychological  or  physiological  phenomena. 

MARGARET  E.  SCHALLENBERGER. 

On   the  Relation   of  Stimulus  to   Sensation   in    Visual  Impressions.     C. 

LLOYD  MORGAN.    Psych.  Rev.,  VII,  3,  pp.  217-233. 

The  author  states  the  object  of  this  investigation  briefly  as  follows  : 
' '  First,  to  produce  what  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  a  smooth  and  even  grada- 
tion from  white  into  black  through  deepening  shades  of  gray  ;  secondly, 
to  determine  the  proportionate  amounts  of  stimulus  or  physical  excitation, 
and  to  express  them  in  a  curve  by  means  of  the  graphic  method  ;  and 
finally  to  ascertain  the  principles  on  which  the  amounts  of  stimulus  and  of 
sensation  are  related  to  each  other. ' '  The  method  used  for  preparation  of 
the  discs  was  based  on  that  employed  by  Kirschmann.  The  method  for 
preparing  the  best  sort  of  disc  is  described  in  detail.  Both  black  and  white 
and  black  and  colored  discs  were  used.  The  results  from  the  phenomena 
under  consideration  are  that  ' '  the  Weber-Fechner  formula  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  it  stands  in  the  text-books."  The  law  which  is  indicated  by  the 
observations  is,  "that  equal  increments  of  sensation  are  produced  by  in- 
crements of  stimulus  in  geometrical  progression"  The  formula  is  not 
applicable  to  the  curves  throughout  their  whole  extent. 

F.  M.  WINGER. 

L  ennui :  etude  psychologique.     DR.  £MILE  TARDIEU.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXV, 

i,  2,  and  3,  pp.  1-30,  144-175,  and  237-255. 

The  author  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  ennui  of 
different  kinds,  together  with  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  writers  on 
the  subject,  and  the  celebrated  cases  they  have  described.  There  are  six 
causes  of  ennui.  Physical  or  mental  weakness  takes  the  first  rank ;  it  may  be 
either  acute  and  superficial,  or  chronic  and  profound.  This  weakness  may 
appear  early,  or  as  a  result  of  age,  and  brings  with  it  states  more  or  less  con- 
scious of  ennui.  The  second  cause  of  ennui  is  lack  of  variety  and  of  power  in 
one's  capacities.  This  type  includes  the  imbecile  ;  the  mediocre,  the  class 
which  reserves  its  energy  so  as  to  live  long  ;  the  feeble,  who  are  strong  in 
spirit  but  weak  in  flesh  ;  those  poorly  equilibrated,  superior  in  conception 
but  weak  in  execution  ;  the  torpid  dreamer  ;  the  melancholiac.  The  third 
kind  of  ennui  is  caused  by  any  inferiority,  or  by  any  lack  of  life,  and 
develops  slowly  and  unconsciously.  The  fourth  kind  in  the  monotony  of  in- 
action or  repetition,  the  stage  of  ennui  which  is  most  physiological,  and  to 
which  everyone  is  subject.  Fifth,  the  ennui  of  satiety  overtakes  those  who 
have  a  surplus  of  wealth,  for  whom  every  desire  is  satisfied,  and  for  whom  there 
is  '  nothing  new  under  the  sun.'  It  is  an  exaggerated  repletion  which  leads 
to  distaste.  In  this  turning  away  from  work  effort  is  avoided,  neither  soci- 
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ety  nor  the  self  is  benefited,  and  arrest  of  development  follows.  It  is  need 
or  desire  which  makes  objects  valuable.  There  is  a  simple  and  heroic 
remedy  for  ennui  of  this  sort — complete  change  of  mode  of  life  and  re- 
building of  character.  The  sixth  sort  of  ennui  is  that  which  arises  through 
a  feeling  of  the  emptiness  of  life.  It  includes  the  ideas  of  the  impossibility 
of  happiness,  the  vanity  of  all  kinds  of  effort,  the  knowledge  of  egoism,  a 
realization  of  universal  imbecility,  in  other  words,  pessimism.  It  may  be 
due  to  privation,  organic  weakness,  or  to  speculation  which  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  nothing  is  worth  while.  If  ennui  is  the  result  of  an  intel- 
lectual operation,  intelligence  will  have  some  power  over  it,  will  attack  it 
by  irony  and  become  its  master  by  stoicism. 

F.  M.  WINGER. 

ETHICAL. 

Fragen  der  Geschichtswissenschaft:  II.  Unrecht  und  Recht  der  '  'organis- 
chen"  Gcsellschaftstheorie.  PAUL  EARTH.  V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXIV,  i,  pp. 
69-97. 

In  a  previous  article  the  author  has  shown  that  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing causal  connections  among  events  is,  necessarily,  much  more  slight  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  life  than  in  the  case  of  a  society  or  a  determinate 
part  of  society.  A  true  theory  of  society,  therefore,  must  confirm  this  con- 
clusion. A  theory  which  conforms  to  this  demand  is  offered  in  the  con- 
ception of  society  as  an  organism.  Since  this  conception  is  often  attacked, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  in  how  far  the  form  in  which  it  is  ordi- 
narily held,  is  of  valid  application.  First  of  all,  our  notion  of  '  organism ' 
must  be  made  definite.  The  distinction  between  organism  and  mechanism 
was  first  clearly  drawn  by  Kant,  who  correctly  ascribes  to  the  organism  the 
following  differentiating  characteristics  :  (i)  The  parts  depend  with  respect 
to  their  existence  and  form  upon  their  relation  to  the  whole  ;  (2)  the  parts  mu- 
tually produce  each  other,  both  as  regards  their  forms  and  their  relations ;  (3) 
the  whole  produces  other  beings  which  share  in  its  essential  nature.  Kant' s 
conception  of  the  organism  still  prevails  in  biology.  On  the  basis  of  this 
definition  society  must  also  be  regarded  as  an  organism.  For  it  is  a  unity 
which  seeks  to  maintain  itself  against  disintegrating  forces,  and  which  con- 
ditions the  development  of  its  members.  Apart  from  society,  man  becomes 
a  mere  animal.  The  masterpieces  of  art  always  mark  a  high  state  of  social 
development.  Again,  the  members  of  society  mutually  condition  each 
other.  Finally,  society  reproduces  itself,  in  space  by  colonization,  etc.,  in 
time  by  inculcating  its  essential  principles  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  genera- 
tions. However,  a  fundamental  difference  must  be  recognized  between  the 
physical  organism  and  the  social  organism.  The  constituent  element  of  the 
former  is  the  cell,  which  is  physical,  or  at  most  psycho-physical.  The  con- 
stituent element  of  the  latter  is  the  individual,  regarded  as  a  being  endowed 
with  volition.  Because  the  individual  is  a  member  of  society  with  regard 
to  his  will,  and  not  with  regard  to  his  body,  he  may  belong  to  several  forms 
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of  society  at  the  same  time.  The  term  '  society  '  usually  denotes  those 
permanent  unions  of  individuals  which  directly  or  indirectly  spring  from 
blood  relationship.  Besides  this  form  of  society,  however,  there  are  so- 
cieties which  exist  for  the  sake  of  religion,  learning,  etc.  It  is  impossible 
to  set  a  limit  to  the  number  of  distinct  forms  of  society  that  may  arise  in 
the  future.  Perhaps  the  best  term  that  can  be  applied  to  this  union  of  wills 
which  we  call  society,  is  that  of  spiritual  organism.  Previous  exponents  of 
the  view  that  society  is  an  organism,  have  failed  to  recognize  the  spiritual 
nature  pertaining  to  this  organism,  and  have  only  attempted  to  trace,  as  far 
as  possible,  its  identity  with  the  physical  organism.  In  spite  of  this  neces- 
sary distinction,  however,  the  conception  of  society  as  an  organism  is  not 
a  mere  metaphor.  In  the  attempt  to  causally  relate  historical  conditions 
it  is  of  supreme  importance.  If  society  is  simply  an  aggregate,  its  changes 
are  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  explanation.  BOYD  BODE. 

Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations  of  Mental  Development.     W.  CALD- 

WELL.     Am.  J.  of  Soc.,  V,  2,  pp.  182-192. 

In  this  article  the  author  considers  some  of  the  important  facts  brought 
out  in  Baldwin' s  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations  of  Mental  Development, 
together  with  Professor  Dewey's  criticism  of  this  work.  The  book  attempts 
to  show  that  the  ' '  principles  of  the  development  of  the  individual  apply 
also  to  the  evolution  of  society."  The  two  chief  results,  which  make  the 
book  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  field  of  philosophy  and  psychology 
that  have  appeared  in  this  decade,  are  that  the  self  must  be  conceived  as  a 
socius,  as  a  bipolar  unity,  as  one  term  or  end  of  a  personal  relation 
arising  out  of  a  common  or  identical  thought-content  or  action-content,  and 
that  society  is  a  psychological  organization.  The  same  psychological  prin- 
ciples of  imitation  and  generalization,  of  habit  and  accommodation,  are 
present  in  both  the  social  organization  and  in  the  personal  mental  organi- 
zation. Professor  Baldwin  has  successfully  used  the  genetic  method.  He 
has  not  assumed  self  and  society,  but  the  fact  of  mental  development,  and 
shown  that  apart  from  the  genetic  method  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
nature  of  consciousness  and  of  conscious  processes.  There  is  nothing  stable 
about  the  self  but  the  process  of  its  growth  in  a  social  environment,  and  its 
imperative  duty  of  affecting  that  environment.  The  uniqueness  of  his  work 
consists  in  his  exhibiting  to  us  by  the  genetic  method  the  workings  of  the 
social  self.  The  importance  of  the  work  to  positive  psychology  is  in  the 
fulness  of  detail  with  which  he  works  out  the  relations  of  thought-pro- 
cess to  action-process.  He  shows  how  great  a  part  imitation  plays  both  in 
the  life  of  the  individual  and  in  that  of  society.  We  assimilate  thoughts 
of  individuals  by  first  assimilating  their  actions.  Thought  is  the  chief 
matter  of  social  organization,  and,  hence,  society  may  be  treated  as  a  psy- 
chological organization.  Personality  is  also  treated  from  the  genetic  stand- 
point ;  it  has  no  reality  unless  there  is  progress,  and  not  alone  progress 
of  the  individual,  but  progress  of  society  as  a  whole. 

HARRY  L.  TAYLOR. 
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L  enseignement  scientifique  de  la  morale.    A.  BERTRAND.    Rev.  Ph.,  XXV, 

1,  pp.  31-52. 

Fichte,  says  M.  Bertrand,  sums  up  all  morality  in  the  formula  :  "  being 
free,  and  remaining  free  ' ' — for  the  first  part  states  the  psychological,  and  the 
second  the  moral  consciousness,  besides  expressing  very  exactly  the  passage 
from  science  to  morality.  Common  to  both  is  the  principle  of  non-contra- 
diction, which  alone  can  assume  the  perfect  coherence  of  action  and  unity  of 
thought  and  will  with  the  logical  accord  of  thought.  To  be  sure,  this  very 
principle  of  non-contradiction  must  be  taken  on  faith — the  faith  with  which 
the  moralist  accepts  those  truths  that  sciences  foreign  to  his  own  furnish 
him  as  working  material.  There  follows  the  outline  of  a  four-years  course 
in  sociology  and  morals — tentative,  of  course,  and  filled  with  historical  and 
critical  comments.  The  first  year  M.  Bertrand  would  give  to  psychology  ; 
the  second  to  logic  (with  especial  regard  to  logical  errors  and  fallacies); 
the  third  to  aesthetics  ;  and  the  fourth  to  political  economy,  institutional 
history,  and  social  morality — in  a  word,  as  he  says,  to  sociology. 

GEORGIA  BENEDICT. 

Zur  Einleitung  in  die  Sociologie.     FERDINAND  TONNIES,  Z.  f.  Ph.,  CXV, 

2,  pp.    240-251. 

In  this  article  the  writer  has  particular  reference  to  his  work  entitled 
Gemeinschaft  und  Geselhchaft.  The  social  unity,  like  any  other  unity, 
may  be  understood  either  as  preceding  the  parts,  which  unity  is  called 
Gemeinschaft,  or  as  constructed  by  thought  out  of  a  previous  multiplicity, 
in  which  case  it  is  called  Geselhchaft .  In  the  former  case  the  unity  finds 
expression  primarily  in  affection,  in  the  latter  case  in  economic  relations, 
in  which  individuals,  more  or  less  antagonistic  to  each  other,  nevertheless 
cooperate.  In  the  theory  put  forth  by  the  writer  in  the  above  mentioned 
book,  it  is  attempted  to  maintain  the  individualistic  conception  within  and  in 
dependence  upon  the  organic  conception.  The  organic  theory  expresses 
the  original  and  all-inclusive  nature  of  social  relations,  provided  that  this 
theory  be  understood  psychologically.  The  current  theories  follow  too 
closely  the  analogy  of  biology  and  so  do  not  adequately  represent  the  facts. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  scientific  value  of  the  theories  which  take  their 
point  of  departure  from  the  '  state  of  nature,'  is  that  they  oppose  themselves 
to  all  supernatural  explanations,  and  find  the  ratio  essendi  of  the  social 
structure  in  man's  thinking  and  willing.  Their  defect  is  that  they  take  a 
certain  form  of  will,  the  will  that  distinguishes  sharply  between  means  and 
end,  as  the  sole  type  of  the  human  will,  and  so  regard  social  relations  sim- 
ply as  means  to  individual  ends.  There  are,  however,  two  forms  of  will. 
In  the  one  case  the  will  does  not  clearly  distinguish  between  means  and 
end  ;  the  end  simply  marks  the  stage  of  completion,  while  the  means 
mark  the  stage  of  development  regarding  that  which  is  willed  ;  end  and 
means  are  both  willed  spontaneously  and  include  each  other.  This  rela- 
tion between  means  and  end,  which  is  best  exemplified  in  artistic  activity, 
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represents  Gemeinschaft.  In  the  other  case  the  ideas  of  end  and  means 
exclude  each  other,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  unite  them.  End  and 
means  act  upon  each  other  with  mechanical  necessity  ;  the  means  are 
willed  only  for  the  sake  of  the  end.  This  relation  between  end  and  means 
is  exemplified  in  barter.  It  represents  Gesellschaft,  and  indicates  that 
ideas  have  become  more  individual  and  abstract.  The  mechanical  form 
thus  arises  out  of  and  coexists  with  the  organic  form  of  society.  There  is 
no  individualism  except  as  it  proceeds  from  and  is  conditioned  by  Gemein-< 
schaft,  or  as  it  produces  and  maintains  Gesellschaft. 

BOYD  BODE. 

La  sociologie  biologique  et  le  regime  des  castes.     C.  BOUGLE.     Rev.  Ph., 

XXV,  4,  pp.  337-352- 

The  great  question  of  the  day  for  sociologists,  says  M.  Bougie,  is 
whether  society  is  or  is  not  an  organism.  If  it  is,  how  great  a  light 
will  biology  throw  upon  sociology  ?  To  test  the  proposition  let  us  apply 
the  organic  theory  to  some  particular  sociological  problem,  and  see  if  it 
will  enable  us  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
question  of  the  probable  consequences  of  democracy  :  are  they  likely  to 
be  good  or  evil  ?  Now,  what  are  the  laws  biology  has  found  true  for 
animal  organisms  ?  First  and  foremost,  that  one  may  measure  the  per- 
fection of  the  organism  by  the  differentiation  of  its  functions.  But,  as  a 
corollary,  it  is  added  that  the  elements  composing  the  varied  organs  in  be- 
coming thus  organized,  give  up  their  individual  freedom.  Work  is 
specialized,  each  cell  does  one  thing  and  no  more.  Is  this  true  of  society  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  the  case  that  in  the  highest  society  individuality  most 
abounds  ?  Biological  laws  half  apply  to  sociological  facts,  but  men  are 
animals  differing  from  others,  not  only  in  complexity  of  organization,  but  in 
the  possession  of  consciousness.  This  is  the  decisive  fact  which  explains 
why  differentiation  produces  opposite  effects  in  the  social  and  in  the  or- 
ganic world.  Arguing  from  biological  data,  the  inevitable  conclusion  would 
seem  to  be  that  a  strict  caste  system  was  the  ideal  for  society.  All  ex- 
perience contradicts  this,  however,  and  makes  it  evident  that  society 
is  more  than  a  mere  organism,  to  which  biological  laws  apply.  So 
that  if  one  wishes  to  discover  the  normal  effects  of  different  social  systems, 
aristocratic  or  democratic,  they  must  not  be  compared  with  animal  or- 
ganisms but  with  each  other.  Sociology  is  not  biology  transposed,  but  an 
analytic  history  of  different  social  forms. 

GEORGIA  BENEDICT. 

Essai  sur  le  mechanique  seciale.     L  energie  sociale  et  ses  mensurations. 

WINIARSSKI.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXV,  2,  pp.  113-134. 

The  social  aggregate  is  only  a  system  of  points  in  perpetual  movement, 
approaching  or  receding  from  one  another.  The  first  cause  of  this  move- 
ment is,  by  analogy  with  physical  mechanics,  the  force  of  attraction 
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Certain  gases  combine  more  easily  than  others,  and  in  the  same  way  people 
attract  or  repel  one  another.  While  chemical  phenomena  are  the  mani- 
festations of  cosmic  energy,  psychical  phenomena  are  manifestations  of 
biological  energy.  Everything  that  exists  manifests  itself  under  one  of  the 
two  forms,  matter  and  energy.  The  law  of  the  conservation  of  matter  is  : 
' '  Nothing  is  lost,  nothing  is  created,  everything  is  transformed. ' '  There 
are  two  forms  of  energy,  active  and  potential.  All  of  the  theories  of  the 
animists  and  vitalists,  who  seek  for  a  special  foundation  of  life  independent 
of  mechanical  laws,  are  vestiges  of  the  dreams  of  the  middle  ages.  All  in- 
tellectual, economic,  political,  civil,  religious,  and  aesthetic  manifestations 
have  their  origin  in  the  physiological  foundations  of  life,  hunger  and  love. 
As  far  as  we  know,  these  two  impulses  consist  merely  in  the  attraction  of  our 
bodies  acting  upon  other  bodies,  animate  or  inanimate.  Social  energy  can 
be  reduced  to  biological  energy.  Just  as  all  action  of  cosmic  masses  is 
accompanied  by  the  production  of  heat,  so  all  movement  of  biological  social 
masses  is  transformed  into  psychical  phenomena  of  different  kinds.  Here 
can  be  applied  the  first  principle  of  thermo-dynamics,  *.  e.,  equivalence. 
The  application  of  this  principle  to  social  systems  can  only  be  made  in  a 
general  way.  Where  there  exists  in  society  any  differences  in  intensity  of 
desires,  this  difference  tends  to  be  equalized  in  provoking  struggle,  com- 
petition, and  work.  The  definitive  end  of  this  process  of  struggle  is  im- 
mobility. But  there  is  the  important  factor  of  reversibility.  The 
maximum  of  useful  work  is  obtained  when  the  resistance  of  the  machine 
is  equal  to  the  prime  mover  in  such  a  way  that  resistance  can  in  its 
turn  become  prime  mover.  Applied  to  the  social  system,  this  explains 
a  great  mass  of  phenomena.  Society  in  the  past  was  based  upon  the 
separation  of  the  classes,  and  cycles  of  transformation  were  therefore 
less  reversible  then  than  they  are  to-day.  Whenever  heat  is  manifested 
with  mechanical  effect,  there  must  be  a  difference  in  temperature  ;  when- 
ever the  social  movement  of  work  is  executed,  there  must  be  a  difference 
in  the  intensity  of  biological  energy,  the  primitive  source  of  which  is 
hunger.  The  superior  races  represent  the  energy  which  puts]the  mechanism 
into  activity.  When  all  the  force  of  the  energy  is  exhausted,  the 
mechanical  action  stops.  True  social  progress  can  never  stop  ;  but  it  is  well 
to  know  in  an  abstract  way  the  mode  of  action  and  tendency  of  the  different 
social  forces. 

MARGARET  E.  SCHALLENBERGER. 


HISTORICAL. 

Die  Methode  Spinozas.  RAOUL  RICHTER.  Z.  f.  Ph.,  Bd.  113,  pp.  12-37. 
Spinoza's  method  is  not  merely  ontological,  it  is  a  conscious  ontology  of 
quite  a  different  sort  from  that  of  the  Scholastics.  We  can  not  say  that 
Spinoza  unconsciously  confuses  '  thought'  and  '  being'  ;  he  consciously 
adopts  and  defends  this  identification.  The  ontological  tendency  of  the 
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system  is  shown  in  its  results  as  well  as  in  its  presuppositions.  An  example 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  relation  of  the  two  concepts  of  '  adequate'  and  '  true' 
ideas,  which  are  at  first  separated,  but  finally  identified.  The  final  ground 
for  this  identification  is  not  epistemological,  but  metaphysical.  In  God, 
ideas  follow  with  absolute  necessity  from  one  another,  and  in  the  same  way 
bodies  are  conditioned.  Now  these  two  series  correspond ;  therefore 
in  God  the  '  adequate'  ideas  are  also  '  true'  ideas.  But  as  man  has  only 
true  ideas  in  so  far  as  God  constitutes  his  essence,  true  and  adequate  ideas 
correspond  in  him  also.  Spinoza  adopted  from  the  Scholastics  the  identi- 
fication of  value  with  degrees  of  existence,  supporting  it,  however,  with  acute 
reasoning.  But  when  the  identification  of  value  with  what  possesses  reality 
had  once  been  made,  and  the  latter  equated  with  clear  logical  ideas  (as  op- 
posed to  error  which  is  a  negation),  the  proposition  was  already  gained 
that  all  virtue  and  value  consists  in  adequate  knowledge.  Spinoza  strenu- 
ously opposes  the  method  of  proceeding  by  means  of  abstractions.  But  be- 
sides the  universals  which  are  abstract  (notiones  universales),  he  recognizes 
another  kind  of  universals  (notiones  communes),  which  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree real,  clear,  and  true.  Starting  from  the  highest  of  these  most  real 
thoughts — that  of  the  being  which  is  the  cause  of  all — we  should  arrange 
our  thoughts  in  such  a  way  that  its  essence  may  be  the  cause  of  all  our 
ideas.  Then  our  knowledge  will  to  the  highest  degree  correspond  with 
nature.  So  we  pass  from  one  real  entity  to  another,  following  the  series  of 
fixed  and  external  things,  but  never  passing  to  abstractions  and  universals. 
These  fixed  and  eternal  things,  Spinoza  tells  us,  though  they  are  them- 
selves particular,  will,  on  account  of  their  presence  everywhere  and  their 
pervasive  power,  serve  us  as  universals,  and  as  the  proximate  causes  of  all 
things.  The  truth  of  these  notiones  communes  is  not  proved  by  any  logical 
process,  but  is  apprehended  immediately  in  intuition  and  feeling,  rather 
than  through  demonstration.  If  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  being  and 
its  laws  act  as  a  universal,  its  existence  can  not  be  derived  from  its  own 
concept,  and  if  individual  things  and  their  laws  are  included  in  it,  this 
must  be  a  presupposition  of  the  system,  not  the  result  of  a  logical  deduc- 
tion. This  view  is  supported  by  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  the  various  kinds  of 
knowledge.  For  he  refuses  to  regard  logical  or  rational  knowledge  as  the 
highest  knowledge.  The  idea  of  the  highest  is  no  abstract  notion,  and  the 
highest  knowledge  is  not  demonstrative.  To  intuition  alone  is  the  deepest 
essence  of  things,  the  immediate  knowledge  of  God  and  his  attributes,  re- 
vealed. And  Spinoza's  doctrine  that  the  criterion  of  truth  is  found  in  the 
immediate  feeling  of  certainty  agrees  with  this.  The  truth  of  the  system  does 
not  rest  on  the  logical  validity  of  its  conclusions,  nor  on  the  consistency  of  its 
fundamental  notions,  but  its  propositions  gain  their  real  cogency  through 
the  accompanying  feeling  of  immediate  conviction.  Why,  then,  the  show 
of  logical  demonstration  ?  The  answer  lies  in  the  concept  of  intuition. 
The  complete  intuition  of  all  things  in  God  demands  complete  freedom, 
and  of  this  no  man  is  completely  capable.  Only  a  gradual  approach  to 
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this  is  possible.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  adopt  the  second-best  mode  of 
procedure,  and  adopt  the  geometrical  method  as  a  make-shift  (Notbehelf}. 
With  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  mathematical  method,  the  author  shows 
that  the  explanation  of  this — apart  from  its  historical  sources — lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  presuppositions  of  Spinoza's  system.  In  this  connection  he 
discusses  the  doctrine  of  parallelism,  and  the  conception  of  time  as  a  con- 
fused idea.  Both  of  these  are  shown  to  be  immediate  consequences  of 
Spinoza's  fundamental  premises,  and  rather  methodological  concepts  of  the 
system,  than  propositions  gained  through  logical  proofs. 

La  substance  d' apres  Leibniz.     CLODIUS  PIAT.     Rev.  Ne"o-Scol.,  VII,  i, 

PP.  33-57- 

Leibniz,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  declares  our  author,  was  first  a  scholas- 
tic, and  then  a  follower  of  Descartes,  before  he  "became  himself."  Not 
till  toward  1685  did  he  develop  his  own  characteristic  doctrines.  Mechan- 
ism was  to  him  but  the  ante-chamber  of  truth.  The  world  was  more  than  a 
machine.  The  machine  was  only  what  one  saw  ;  at  its  base  was  being — 
power,  life,  thought,  and  desire.  The  entire  world,  including  in  it  its 
Creator,  was  a  system  of  souls  which  differed  from  one  another  only  in  the 
intensity  of  their  action.  Corporeal  aggregates  were  composed  of  monads 
— simple  principles  the  essence  of  which  was  perception.  Each  of  these 
had  some  representation  of  the  infinite,  from  which  it  derived  distinct  ideas  ; 
and  of  the  universe,  from  which  it  derived  confused  ideas.  Only  the  ideas 
of  God  were  entirely  distinct.  All  was  thought :  the  monads,  so  far  as 
physical  matters  went,  were  wholly  shut  within  themselves  ;  but  they  ex- 
erted upon  each  other  an  ideal  influence  by  means  of  the  harmony  pre- 
established  between  them  by  God.  The  human  organism  itself  was  only 
a  system  of  representations  :  its  reality  was  entirely  phenomenal.  Space 
and  time,  also,  were  ideas  existing  by  and  for  thought — relations  that  the 
created  beings  sustained  between  themselves.  To  Leibniz  the  monads 
were  the  only  realities  ;  then  came  Kant,  substituting  for  the  infinite  multi- 
plicity of  the  monads  the  indefiniteness  of  matter  ;  and  lastly  Fichte  re- 
duced matter  itself  to  a  form  of  consciousness. 

GEORGIA  BENEDICT. 

La  premiere  antinomie  math'ematique  de  Kant.     CHARLES  DUNAN.     Rev. 

Ph.,  XXV,  4,  pp.  353-377- 

This  article  has  been  called  forth  by  recent  speculations  which,  reject- 
ing Kant's  solution  of  his  first  two  'mathematical'  antinomies  as  inade- 
quate, have  returned  again  to  the  problem  of  the  finite  or  infinite  character 
of  the  universe.  The  author  replies  in  detail  to  a  number  of  these  writers' 
objections,  stating  his  own  views  in  return.  His  conclusions  are  best 
summed  up  by  his  own  closing  words  :  ' '  Thus  for  us  as  for  Kant, ' ' 
he  says,  "the  first  mathematical  antinomy  is  solved  by  the  consideration 
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that  the  phenomenal  world  does  not  exist  in  itself,  but  only  by  right  of  an 
intellectual  representation.  .  .  .  For  Kant,  however,  the  phenomenal 
world  is  unreal  as  a  creation  of  thought,  and  consequently  as  something 
which  is  distinguished  from  thought,  so  far  as  that  is  a  creating  act.  For 
us,  on  the  contrary,  the  phenomenal  world  ...  is  the  activity  of  thought 
itself,  and  as  such  it  assumes  the  character  of  an  existing  thing,  since  being 
is  action.  Therefore,  while  Kant's  solution  is  simple  and  negative,  ours  is 
double  and  positive.  The  world  as  a  totality  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite, 
not  because  it  does  not  exist  as  a  totality,  but  because,  existing,  it  is  at 
once  phenomenal  and  noumenal.  .  .  .  But,  as  far  as  it  is  phenomenal,  the 
world  is  finite,  and  as  far  as  noumenal,  if  not  exactly  infinite,  since  it  is  not 
quantitative,  it  is  something  which,  in  the  category  of  quantity,  is  translated 
by  the  idea  of  the  infinite. ' ' 

GEORGIA  BENEDICT. 
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The  Grammar  of  Science.     By  KARL  PEARSON.     Second  edition,  revised 

and    enlarged.     London,    Adam  and  Charles  Black,    1900. — pp.    xii, 

540. 

The  contents  and  general  character  of  the  grammar  are  too  well  known 
from  its  first  edition  to  require  recapitulation.  An  important  addition  is 
made  to  the  treatment  of  evolution.  The  application  of  the  statistical 
method,  used  by  the  author  in  his  own  researches,  to  a  problem  no 
usually  subjected  to  such  treatment,  serves  to  exemplify  an  advance  toward 
the  "  quantitative  ideal "  (p.  373). 

The  critical  treatment  of  a  method  should  furnish  us  with  an  analysis 
of  its  nature,  of  the  material  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  of  the  possible  limits 
to  its  achievement.  ' '  The  classification  of  facts  and  the  formation  of  judg- 
ments independent  of  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  individual  mind  essentially 
sum  up  the  aim  and  method  of  modern  science."  These  judgments  express 
our  ' '  recognition  of  the  sequence  and  relative  significance ' '  of  the  facts 
classified  (p.  6).  The  facts  themselves  turn  out  to  be  sense  impressions, 
either  immediate  or  recalled  (pp.  39  ff.).  Out  of  these  we  construct  our 
perceptual  world  of  objects  among  which  the  self  is  one  (pp.  66). 

The  author  follows  the  steps  of  this  construction  along  familiar  empirical 
lines.  He  sees,  however,  and  attempts  to  remove  a  difficulty  that  is  often 
enough  overlooked  in  this  connection.  Sensations  seem  to  have  some 
right  to  stand  for  peculiarly  individual  experiences  :  how  then  can  they 
serve  as  material  for  a  construction  whose  very  nature  is  to  be  "  indepen- 
dent of  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  individual  mind  ? ' '  Further,  the  observed 
routine  of  experience,  that  we  formulate  in  scientific  laws,  may  be  shown  in 
various  ways  to  depend  upon  the  "  perceptive  and  reasoning  faculties"  of 
the  observer.  How  then  can  we  hope  to  frame  an  objective  science  ? 
The  author  appeals  from  the  individual  to  the  normal  human  being.  Re- 
marking that  departure  from  the  normal  perception  is  closely  allied  to 
divergence  from  the  normal  organism,  the  question,  why  should  there  be  a 
normal  human  being,  receives  an  answer  suggested  by  the  doctrine  of  sur- 
vival. The  many  advantages  of  agreement  among  perceiving  subjects 
would  lead  to  the  elimination  of  the  organism  whose  abnormalities  were 
responsible  for  its  exceptional  perceptions  (pp.  47,  100-107,  157,  etc.). 

This  appeal  to  the  normal  experience  to  explain  the  universality  of  scien- 
tific law,  and  men's  common  possession  of  the  facts  it  refers  to,  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  ease  with  which  the  author  passes  over  difficulties  that  might 
well  "gravel  a  philosopher."  One  is  supposed  to  construct  one's  neigh- 
bors and  one's  own  self  out  of  one's  sensory  experience  with  its  observed 
routine.  Then,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  this  construct  does  not  reflect 
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"the  idiosyncracies  of  an  individual  mind,"  one  appeals  to  these  neighbors 
for  confirmation.  It  is  hard  to  see  when  or  how  these  creatures  of  an  indi- 
vidual mind  should  have  won  sufficient  independence  to  comment  on  their 
parent's  shortcomings.  For  the  rest,  it  is  not  very  clear  whether  it  is  the 
constructing  self  or  the  constructed  self  which  would  be  condemned  by 
their  dissent. 

Turning  from  this  account  of  scientific  method  to  the  question  of  its  limit 
as  an  instrument  for  acquiring  knowledge,  the  author's  answer  is  unhesitat- 
ing :  it  has  no  absolute  limit.  A  theory  of  knowledge  and  a  description  of 
scientific  method  must  be  identical,  and  if  an  attempt  at  the  former  leads 
us  to  posit  certain  '  unknowables, '  it  sets  up  '  fetishes  '  that  a  poetic 
nature  may  feel  to  be  sublime,  but  which  science  can  only  find  amusing 
(pp.  14-25).  The  author  is  inclined  to  regard  the  metaphysician  as  wedded 
to  these  "  unknowables,"  and  as  sharing  with  the  theologian  the  ridicule  of 
having  invented  and  fostered  illusions. 

Now  as  a  rule  there  is  no  one  more  afraid  of  '  unknowables  '  than  is  the 
metaphysician,  and  if  sometimes  he  embraces  one  it  is  with  a  sort  of  de- 
spair. But  this  despair  springs  from  the  contemplation  of  difficulties  the 
author  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  faced  ;  and  the  mistake  of  having  yielded 
to  it  is  immediately  seized  upon  by  succeeding  schools  as  a  point  of  depar- 
ture. Only,  the  spectacle  of  an  Aristotle  or  of  a  Kant  stumbling  into  pit- 
falls he  himself  has  been  foremost  in  pointing  out,  presents  to  the  student 
of  history  a  matter  for  reflection  rather  than  merriment.  The  ease  with 
which  a  detected  error  may  disguise  itself  in  a  new  formula,  and  pass  for 
sound  doctrine,  should  make  one  cautious  about  congratulating  oneself  on 
having  escaped  from  an  old  mistake.  This  caution  the  author  seems 
scarcely  to  have  felt  in  the  midst  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  expels 
certain  "  fetisches  of  the  metaphysician  "  from  the  "temple  of  science." 

There  is  space  for  only  one  example  ;  but  we  may  take  one  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  type  of  thought  that  our  author  represents.  Consider,  e.  g.t 
the  relation  of  the  discredited  '  thing-in-itself '  to  the  accepted  '  fact  of 
observation '  which  serves  as  material  for  scientific  construction.  In 
placing  the  former  beyond  the  range  of  possible  experience,  it  is  generally 
felt  that  we  have  robbed  ourselves  of  any  terms  that  might  serve  to  describe 
it.  Not  only  do  we  not  know  the  historical  thing-in-itself,  but  we  have  no 
way  of  explaining  what  it  is  that  we  do  not  know — hence  the  emptiness  of 
the  conception.  It  may  seem  that  nothing  could  be  safer  from  such  an 
objection  than  a  bare  'fact  of  experience.'  Yet  if  this  term  is  to  stand 
for  that  from  which  scientific  construction  starts,  as  from  a  datum,  it  is 
clear  that  it  cannot  owe  any  part  of  its  original  meaning  to  the  '  classifi- 
cations '  that  science  effects  as  part  of  the  structure.  If  however,  we  try 
to  describe  a  fact  in  terms  that  do  not  get  their  meaning  from  just  such  a 
classification,  we  shall  find  ourselves  helpless.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  '  sense-impression '  is  no  such  term.  To  leave  the  '  fact '  a  limit 
to  the  process  of  tearing  our  structure  down  again,  is  to  make  the  very 
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paradigm  of  'perceptual'  experience  a  '  conceptual  abstract.'  To  leave 
it  quite  undescribed  is  to  expose  it  to  the  chief  objections  that  are  urged 
against  a  thing-in-itself.  When  the  author  says,  ' '  I  can  receive  a  sense- 
impression  without  recognizing  it,  or  a  sense-impression  does  not  involve 
consciousness ' '  (p.  45,  cf.  p.  102),  the  reader  may  feel  that  the  choice  between 
a  '  thing '  that  exists  apart  from  experience,  and  an  '  impression  '  that 
exists  apart  from  consciousness,  is  a  choice  between  the  wolf  and  the  wolf 
in  sheep's  clothing.  Only  a  failure  to  grasp  the  historical  motives  for  a 
'  metaphysical  fetish '  could  make  it  possible  for  one  to  laugh  the  '  thing' 
out  of  countenance  and  invite  the  '  in-itselmess  '  to  join  in  the  chorus. 

EDGAR  A.  SINGER,  JR. 


Die  ethischen  Grundfragen.  Zehn  Vortrage  von  THEODOR  LIPPS.  Theil- 
weise  gehalten  im  Volkshochschulverein  zu  Miinchen.  Hamburg,  und 
Leipzig,  Verlag  von  Leopold  Voss,  1899. — PP-  3°8- 

This  course  of  lectures  contains  in  outline  a  system  of  ethics  worked  out 
from  the  perfectionist  point  of  view,  and  largely  dominated  by  the  spirit  of 
Kant.  Regard  for  what  we  have,  and  what  we  are  ;  and,  by  sympathy,  re- 
gard for  what  others  have,  and  what  they  are,  give  us  the  four  essentially 
independent  and  basal  motives  of  conduct — egoism,  self-respect,  altruism, 
and  respect  for  others.  As  psychological  factors  all  motives  are  good. 
The  object  of  our  moral  judgment  is,  however,  not  a  motive  as  such,  but 
the  relation  of  motives,  or  the  relative  energy  of  their  effect  in  us.  Thus, 
the  pleasure  in  cruelty  is,  like  the  feeling  for  tragedy,  dependent  on  a  defi- 
nite relation  of  the  effect  of  the  pleasure  and  displeasure  elements.  "Cru- 
elty arises  and  can  arise  only  when  the  displeasure  at  the  pain  of  the  victim 
( i.  <?.,  sympathy),  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  pleasure  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  power"  (p.  53).  All  that  is  positive  in  man  is  good.  "Not  the 
willing  of  man  is  evil,  but  his  not  willing. ' '  Just  as  in  the  intellectual 
realm,  the  single  experience  always  contains  an  element  of  truth,  and  it  is 
only  the  judgment  which  is  a  relation  between  experiences  that  can  be  false, 
so  the  single  motive  in  itself  is  good,  and  it  is  only  in  relation  to  others  that 
evil  can  arise.  Such  parallels  as  this  between  the  intellectual  and  the  prac- 
tical are  a  favorite  devise  with  the  author,  and  sometimes  give  him  support 
for  his  argument  which  is  more  apparent  than  real.  Thus  the  question  as 
to  the  existence  of  an  absolute  morality  is  answered  by  pointing  to  our  con- 
viction in  a  universally  valid  truth  in  physics,  despite  the  errors  of  the  past 
and  the  unsettled  problems  of  the  present. 

Utilitarianism  and  eudemonism,  or  the  ethics  of  happiness,  are  criticized 
for  placing  the  higher  value  upon  what  we  have,  rather  than  upon  what  we 
are.  A  moral  disposition  is  what  gives  a  man  moral  worth.  Moral  worth 
is  nothing  else  than  worth  of  personality.  "  All  values  which  we  know 
are  either  values  for  man  or  values  of  man.  And  the  latter  are  the  moral 
values  "  (p.  132). 
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Perhaps  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  keen  psychological 
analysis  that  is  displayed  throughout.  Especially  interesting  is  the  use 
made  of  the  element  of  sympathy  in  aesthetics  to  show  that  the  altruistic 
sentiments  are  radically  distinct  from  the  egoistic.  When  practical  ques- 
tions are  touched  upon  it  is  always  in  an  elevated  and  inspiring  spirit — e.  g. , 
the  discussion  of  educational  ideals,  of  the  family,  and  of  the  woman-ques- 
tion. On  the  last  topic  it  is  urged  that  just  because  woman  is  different  from 
man,  she  has  different  interests,  and  is  thus  entitled  to  political  repre- 
sentation by  her  own  sex. 

The  style  is  clear  and  compact,  and  the  sentences  short.  While  the  reas- 
oning is  clear,  and  the  analyses  perhaps  at  times  over-refined,  the  presen- 
tation is  always  so  straightforward  and  free  from  all  incumbering  tehnicalities 
and  pedantries  as  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  general  reader  who  is  inter- 
ested in  ethical  reflections. 

F.  C.  FRENCH. 

L  education  des  sentiments.  Par  FELIX  THOMAS,  Professeur  de  philo- 
sophic au  lycee  de  Versailles.  Paris,  Alcan,  1899. — pp.  287. 
The  general  standpoint  of  this  work  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
Ribot's  Psychologie  des  sentiments.  Will  is  the  fundamental  fact  to  which 
the  life  of  feeling  must  be  referred.  To  a  perfectly  passive  being  every- 
thing would  be  indifferent,  nothing  would  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable. 
Activity  is  thus  the  condition  without  which  pleasure  and  pain  would  not 
exist.  The  instincts,  appetites,  and  emotions  are  still  more  closely  related 
to  will,  for  they  simply  represent  the  definite  tendencies  to  action  which  are 
determined  by  the  constitution  of  the  individual's  particular  nature.  As 
such,  they  may  be  called  'inclinations.'  They  can  best  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  end  to  which  they  are  directed,  and  may,  therefore,  be  di- 
vided into  '  personal,'  '  social,'  and  '  ideal '  inclinations.  The  personal  in- 
clinations have  their  source  in  self-love,  or  the  desire  for  self-preservation. 
They  include  the  bodily  appetites,  fear,  anger,  the  desire  for  independ- 
ence, the  property  instinct,  and  amour  propre,  which  implies  the  sense  of, 
personal  dignity.  Under  the  head  of  'social  inclinations,'  come  love 
friendship,  love  of  country,  pity,  emulation.  The  selfish  and  social  ten- 
dencies are  both  subordinate  to  the  ideal  inclinations.  "The  true,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  good,  is  the  triple  ideal  towards  which  all  the  forces  of  our 
being  are  inevitably  attracted."  In  the  case  of  the  ideal  inclinations,  too, 
the  element  of  subordination  enters.  The  good  is  superior  to  truth  and 
beauty  ;  it  completes  and  dominates  them.  The  particular  tendencies  to 
activity,  therefore,  constitute  a  species  of  hierarchy.  The  particular  ends 
of  the  special  faculties  are  all  subordinate  to  the  end  of  the  organized  being 
as  such,  which  is  expressed  in  the  ethical  tendency. 

Since  feeling  in  all  its  phases  is  so  closely  connected  with  conduct,  it  is 
evident  that  the  education  of  the  feelings  is  at  least  as  important  as  the 
training  of  the  intellect.  To  indicate  the  rules  which  should  be  observed  in 
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this  education  of  the  feelings  is  the  author's  ulterior  aim.  Both  in  its  theo- 
retical and  practical  aspects  the  book  possesses  considerable  merit,  and  it 
can  be  cordially  recommended.  It  is  well  planned,  well  written,  and  the 
general  tone  is  admirable. 

DAVID  IRONS. 

Footnotes  to  Evolution.  A  Series  of  Popular  Addresses  on  the  Evolution 
of  Life.  By  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford University.  With  Supplementary  Essays  by  Professor  E.  G. 
CONKLIN,  Professor  F.  M.  MCFARLAND,  Professor  J.  P.  SMITH.  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  1898. — pp.  xviii,  392. 
This  volume  is  a  collection  of  essays  which  deal  in  a  more  or  less  popu- 
lar way  with  the  general  doctrine  of  evolution,  the  factors  of  organic  evo- 
lution, the  physical  basis  of  heredity,  and  the  application  of  the  evolu- 
tionary point  of  view  to  questions  which  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  natural 
science.  The  supplementary  essays  are  three  in  number  :  Professor  Conk- 
lin  contributes  a  paper  on  "  The  Factors  of  Evolution  from  the  Standpoint 
of  Embryology ' ' ;  Professor  McFarland  is  responsible  for  the  chapter  on 
"The  Physical  Basis  of  Heredity";  Professor  Smith  discusses  "The  Tes- 
timony from  Paleontology."  There  is  necessarily  some  repetition,  and  a 
certain  lack  of  system  in  a  compilation  of  this  kind,  but  the  volume  as  a 
whole  will  prove  a  useful  handbook  to  the  general  reader.  To  the  student 
of  philosophy  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  book  will  be  the  general 
point  of  view  which  President  Jordan  develops  in  the  final  chapters.  The 
author's  attitude  to  philosophical  questions  seems  to  be  determined  largely 
by  his  faith  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Knowledge  is  simply  a  survival 
advantage.  It  is  essentially  practical,  its  raison  d'etre  is  its  ability  to  guide 
action  aright  so  that  the  agent  may  escape  destruction.  The  criterion  of 
truth  is  defined  in  accordance  with  this  conception  of  cognition.  ' '  The 
final  test  of  truth  is  this  :  Can  we  make  it  work  ?  Can  we  trust  our  lives 
to  it?"  That  our  ordinary  sensations  and  our  inductions  from  them  are 
truthful  so  far  as  they  go,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  have  safely  trusted 
them.  The  conclusions  of  philosophy  cannot  stand  this  test.  "  In  so  far 
as  they  do,  they  are  conclusions  of  science.  As  science  advances  in  any 
field,  philosophy  is  driven  out  of  it."  The  reason  is  that  science  follows 
the  facts,  stops  where  the  facts  stop,  and  is  guided  by  experiment,  while 
philosophy  seeks  ultimate  knowledge  and  is  governed  by  the  logical  demand 
for  continuity,  and  by  the  emotional  demand  for  a  conception  which  will 
satisfy  the  human  '  heart. ' 

DAVID  IRONS. 

Fritdrich  Nietzsche,  aphorismes  et  fragments  choisis.     Par  HENRI  LICH- 
TENBERGER.     Paris,  Bailliere  et  Cie.,  1899. — pp.  xxxii,  181. 
The  professed  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  make  the  philosophy  of  Friedrich 

Nietzsche  more  accessible  to  Frenchmen,  and  the  extracts  chosen  for  transla- 
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tion  are  so  selected  as  to  show  at  once  the  different  aspects  of  his  work, 
and  the  general  trend  of  the  whole.  While  all  of  Nietzsche's  books  are 
represented,  the  larger  part  of  the  space  is  given  to  Also  sprach  Zara- 
thustra.  In  addition  to  the  explanatory  and  bibliographical  preface  to  each 
group  of  selections,  the  introduction  contains  an  account  of  Nietzsche's 
personality,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  his  life  and  philosophy.  The  whole  is 
little  more  than  a  popularized  form  of  certain  portions  of  the  writer' s  former 
book,  La  philosophic  de  Nietzsche. 

GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON. 

Psychologize  he    Untersuchung  ueber  das  Lesen.     Von  BENNO  ERDMANN 

und  RAYMOND  DODGE.     Halle,  Max  Niemeyer,  1898. — pp.  viii,  360. 

This  investigation  is  devoted  to  three  main  problems.  The  first  con- 
siders the  relative  times  of  eye-movements  and  reading  pauses.  The  rate 
of  eye-movements  and  the  length  of  each  pause  were  both  found  to  be 
nearly  constant  at  all  times,  so  that  the  rate  of  reading  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  pauses  to  the  line.  It  was  found  that  the  num- 
ber of  pauses  was  nearly  constant  under  the  same  conditions,  but  varied  with 
the  familiarity  of  the  matter,  were  more  frequent  for  foreign  languages  than 
for  the  mother  tongue,  and  were  also  more  frequent  at  the  beginning  than  at 
the  end  of  the  line.  The  explanation  is,  of  course,  that  in  familiar  matter 
less  needs  to  be  clearly  seen,  and  more  is  supplied  from  the  context. 
Therefore,  the  pauses  need  not  be  so  frequent. 

The  second  problem  was  the  older  one  of  Cattell  and  Goldscheider  as  to 
how  many  things  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time.  Here  the  results  of  the 
authors  confirm  those  of  Cattell,  that  four  or  five  separate  letters  can  be  seen 
at  once,  and  that  four  or  five  times  as  many  can  be  recognized  if  they  are 
grouped  in  words.  A  study  was  also  made  of  the  errors  that  occur  in  read- 
ing words  that  are  only  indistinctly  seen.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts  thus  ob- 
tained, the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  words  are  read  as  wholes  in  terms 
of  the  outline,  and  that  the  letters  are  distinctly  seen,  and  the  words  not 
spelled  through  letter  by  letter. 

The  experiments  on  the  last  question  (the  reaction  times  of  reading)  also 
bear  upon  the  controversy  of  the  alienists  as  to  the  way  in  which 
words  are  read,  and  serve  to  confirm  the  view  advocated.  It  was  seen 
that  words  of  four  letters  can  be  read  more  quickly  than  single  letters,  and 
that  the  time  of  reading  increases  with  the  length  of  the  word.  Incidentally 
the  general  question  of  the  computation  of  psychical  times  is  subjected  to  a 
thorough  criticism,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  method  of  Cat- 
tell  is  not  adequate  to  the  facts. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  said  in  general  criticism  of  the  book.  The 
problems  are  thoroughly  worked  through,  and  the  answers  are  apparently 
reliable,  particularly  as  they,  for  the  most  part,  serve  merely  to  confirm  the 
studies  of  earlier  investigators  in  the  same  field. 

W.    B.    PlLLSBURY. 
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La  Psicologia  Contemporanea.     Da  GUIDO  VILLA.     Biblioteca  di  scienze 

moderne,  No.  6.     Torino,  Fratelli  Bocca,  1899. — pp.  660. 

This  large,  and,  one  must  hasten  to  add,  important  work  is  from  the  pen 
of  a  young  professor  at  the  Leghorn  Lyceum,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  lib  era 
docente  in  the  University  of  Pavia.  Dr.  Villa's  aim  is  to  expound,  in  the 
light  of  an  historical  introduction,  the  leading  principles,  methods,  and 
results  of  modern  psychology,  as  pursued  in  Germany,  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States.  He  hopes  by  this  means  to  arouse  an  increased 
interest  in  psychological  questions  among  his  own  countrymen. 

Dr.  Villa  distinguishes  three  stages  in  the  development  of  psychology  : 
the  period  of  the  vital  principle,  that  of  the  dualistic  separation  of  the  outer 
and  the  inner  worlds,  and  the  present,  in  which  psychical  and  physical 
facts  are  regarded  as  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  reality.  After 
characterizing  these  stages  in  some  detail,  he  passes  to  a  consideration  of 
the  definition  and  scope  of  psychology,  and  of  the  various  theories  of  the 
relation  of  mind  and  body  from  Descartes  to  Goltz  and  Munk.  A  chapter 
is  then  devoted  to  the  methods  of  psychology — methods  of  investigation, 
and  methods  of  exposition.  The  question  of  the  classification  of  mental 
functions  is  adequately  handled  on  the  sides  of  feeling  and  will  ;  but,  curi- 
ously enough,  no  mention  is  made  of  Brentano  and  his  school.  The  two 
following  chapters  deal  respectively  with  consciousness,  and  with  the  laws 
of  psychology.  Finally,  three  periods  of  modern  psychology  are  distin- 
guished :  the  period  of  origins  (Bain,  Spencer,  Fechner,  Lazarus)  ;  the 
period  of  empiricism  (Wundt,  Hoffding,  Sully,  James,  Ribot) ;  and  the 
period  of  science  (Wundt  and  his  successors). 

The  book  constitutes  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  study  of  modern 
psychology.  It  will,  doubtless,  gain  more  than  its  present  influence  in 
English-speaking  countries  when  it  appears,  as  it  is  soon  to  do,  in  a  Ger- 
man dress.  It  sorely  needs  an  index. 

E.  B.  T. 

The  Logical  Basis  of  Education.    By  J.  A.  WELTON,  M.A.     London,  Mac- 

millan  &  Co.;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1899. — pp.  xvi, 

288. 

The  preface  to  this  work  explains  its  general  purpose  in  the  following 
words  :  "  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  set  forth  the  rational  basis  of  all  true 
educational  work.  It  is  believed  that  such  bases  can  only  be  found  in 
those  modern  developments  of  modern  theory  which  have  marked  the  lat- 
ter half  of  this  century.  Hence,  but  little  of  the  traditional  formal  logic 
will  be  found  in  the  book.  As  a  mental  discipline  I  believe  that  formal 
logic  has  considerable  value,  but  it  seems  to  me  certain  that  we  can  not 
find  foundations  for  modern  education  in  a  theory  developed  under  a  con- 
ception of  knowledge  very  different  from  that  of  the  present  day. ' ' 

The  book  is  divided  into  eighteen  clearly  written  chapters,  which  set 
forth  the  general  nature  of  knowledge,  the  modern  view  of  judgment  and 
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inference,  an  outline  theory  of  induction  with  a  somewhat  extended  discus- 
sion of  the  development  and  use  of  hypotheses,  the  principles  of  classifica- 
tion and  definition,  and  the  relation  of  logic  to  education.  The  aim  and 
scope  of  the  book  do  not  permit  of  any  extended  or  strictly  original  treat- 
ment of  logical  questions,  but  it  is  written  with  excellent  judgment  and  good 
sense.  The  analysis  of  knowledge  and  of  the  conditions  of  its  develop- 
ment which  he  has  supplied,  enables  the  author  to  show  conclusively,  in  his 
final  chapter,  the  errors  involved  in  certain  educational  theories  which  have 
been  much  in  vogue  during  the  present  generation.  A  somewhat  extended 
set  of  examples  of  inferences  adds  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

J.  E.  C. 

Geschichte  der  Metaphysik.    VON  EDUARD  VON  HARTMANN.    Erster  Teil  : 

Bis  Kant.   Leipzig.     Hermann  Haacke,  1899. — pp.  xiv,  588. 

We  have  here  a  history  of  metaphysics,  from  the  early  Greeks  down  to 
Kant.  The  term  metaphysics  is  here  used  in  the  Aristotelian  sense  si  first 
philosophy,  the  science  of  first  principles,  or  rather,  the  science  of  the  categories 
of  thought,  chief  among  which  are  those  of  substance  and  cause.  The  book 
is  not  a  history  of  philosophy  in  the  broad  sense,  and  does  not  include 
psychology,  aesthetics,  logic,  ethics,  politics,  etc. ,  except  in  so  far  as  these 
sciences  deal  with  ultimate  concepts  which  effect  our  view  of  the  world. 
The  theory  of  knowledge,  however,  is  fully  discussed,  evidently  because  it 
represents  a  kind  of  dissolvent  or  negation  of  metaphysics. 

It  is  worth  knowing  how  a  constructive  thinker  like  Hartmann  interprets 
the  systems  of  the  predecessors,  and  what  position  he  assigns  to  them  in 
the  history  of  thought.  This  book  deserves  attention  for  this  reason  if  for 
no  other.  It  is  not,  however,  what  I  should  call  an  unbiased  exposition 
of  the  history  of  metaphysical  notions,  but  looks  at  everything  through  the 
spectacles  of  its  author's  system.  Indeed,  it  is  an  intensely  partisan  work. 
Even  the  arrangement  of  the  material,  and  the  amount  of  space  given  to  the 
various  thinkers,  betray  the  attitude  of  the  writer,  as  the  following  description 
will  show. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  four  parts,  dealing  respectively  with  :  Ancient 
Metaphysics,  pp.  1-187  ;  Mediaeval  Metaphysics,  pp.  187-282  ;  The  Meta- 
physics of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  pp.  282-356;  and  Modern 
Metaphysics,  pp.  356-588.  Under  the  first  head  we  have  the  following 
divisions:  I.  Pre-Platonic  Metaphysics,  26  pages;  2.  Classical  Rational- 
,ism,  45  pages  (Plato  getting  18  pages  ;  Aristotle,  27)  ;  3.  Sensationalistic 
and  Sceptical  Dissolution  of  Classical  Rationalism,  16  pages  ;  4.  The  Later 
Greek  Religious  Metaphysics  (Philo,  Neo-Pythagoreans,  Gnostics,  etc.),  19 
pages  ;  5.  Plotinus  as  the  Turning-point  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Phi- 
losophy, 8 1  pages.  Plotinus,  Hartmann  regards  as  the  deepest  thinker  of 
ancient  times. 

Under  the  second  general  division  we  have  :  i.  Christian  Metaphysics 
under  Neo-Platonic  Influence,  pp.  187-212  ;  2.  Arabian  Metaphysics,  pp. 
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212-225  ;  3.  Christian  Metaphysics  under  Aristotelian  Influence,  pp.  225- 
251  (Thomas  Aquinas  gets  4  pages  ;  Duns  Scotus,  n)  ;  4.  Imperceptible 
Emancipation  of  Metaphysics  from  Aristotelianism,  pp.  251-282  (Nicholas 
of  Cusa  is  considered  at  length). 

Part  III.  embraces  :  i.  The  Revival  of  Neo-Platonism,  pp.  282-285  ;  2. 
Grammarians  and  Sceptics,  pp.  285-293  ;  3.  Theosophical  Philosophy  of 
Nature,  pp.  293-356  (Bruno,  Campanella,  Weigel,  Bohme,  and  many 
others). 

Part  IV.  considers:  I.  Rationalistic  Transformation  of  the  Categories, 
pp.  356-346  (Descartes  gets  13  pages;  Spinoza,  30;  and  Leibniz,  35)  ;  2.  Sen- 
sationalistic  Dissolution  of  the  Categories,  pp.  476-588.  Under  the  last 
head  we  have  three  divisions ;  (a)  Empirical  Sensationalism  with  a 
Nationalistic  Tincture,  pp.  476-516  (Bacon,  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Gassendi, 
Hobbes,  Newton,  Locke);  (b)  Phenomenalistic  Sensationalism,  pp.  516- 
567  (Coilier,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Reid)  ;  (c}  Physiological  Sensationalism, 
pp.  567-588  (Peter  Brown,  Hartley,  Condillac,  Bonnet,  Robinet,  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  Helvetius,  Rousseau,  Lamettrie,  Holbach,  Cabanis,  Tracy,  Biran, 

Ampere). 

FRANK  THILLY. 

Geschichte  der  neuern  Philosophic.  Von  KUNO  FISCHER.  Jubilaumsaus- 
gabe.  Hegel's  Leben,  Werke,  und  Lehre.  Heidelberg,  Carl  Winter's 
Universitatsbuchhandlung,  1898-1900. — pp.  720. 

This  work  on  Hegel  by  the  great  German  historian  of  modern  philoso- 
phy has  been  appearing  since  1898,  and  is  now  almost  complete,  five 
parts,  consisting  of  720  pages,  having  been  published  thus  far.  The 
material  is  divided  into  two  books.  The  first  deals  with  the  life  and 
writings  of  Hegel,  and  is  composed  of  fourteen  chapters  or  216  pages. 
The  second  book  is  devoted  to  Hegel's  doctrine,  and  is  now  in  its  thirty- 
second  chapter  (pp.  217-720).  Among  the  important  works  considered  in 
this  part  are  the  following  :  Phenomenology  of  Mind,  chapters  v-xii  in- 
clusive (pp.  289-432)  ;  Science  of  Logic,  chapters  xiii-xxii  (pp.  433-576)  ; 
Philosophy  of  Nature  (Mechanics,  Physics,  Organic  Physics),  chapters 
xxiii-xxvi  (pp.  577-644)  ;  Science  of  Subjective  Mind  (Anthropology, 
Phenomenology,  Psychology),  chapters  xxvii-xxix  (pp.  645-689)  ;  Science 
of  Objective  Mind  (Right,  Morality,  "  Ethicality "),  chapters  xxx  (pp. 

689-720). 

FRANK  THILLY. 

Hilfsbuch  zur  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  seit  Kant.  Von  Dr.  RICHARD 
FALCKENBERG,  Professor  der  Philosophie  in  Erlangen.  Leipzig,  Veit 
&  Comp.,  1899. — pp.  viii,  68. 

Professor  Falckenberg,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Modern  Philosophy, 
favorably  known  to  American  readers  through  the  translation  of  Professor 
Armstrong,  tells  us  in  his  preface  how  he  came  to  write  this  little  book. 
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In  his  lectures  on  Kantian  and  post-Kantian  Philosophy,  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  dictating  certain  paragraphs  in  order  to  elucidate  particularly 
difficult  portions  of  the  teachings  of  the  philosophers  whom  he  was  dis- 
cussing. In  order  to  save  time,  however,  he  decided  to  publish  these 
dictated  parts,  which  made  it  necessary  to  give  a  connected  account  of  the 
entire  period  with  which  he  was  dealing.  The  Hilfsbuch  is  the  result  of 
these  labors.  It  considers  the  following  thinkers  :  Kant,  pp.  1-27  ;  Fichte, 
pp.  27-29  ;  Schelling,  pp.  29-35  ;  Schelling's  Adherents,  pp.  35-38  ; 
Hegel,  pp.  38-46  ;  Herbart,  pp.  46-52  ;  Schopenhauer,  pp.  52-57  ;  The 
Hegelian  Left,  Strauss  and  Feuerbach,  pp.  57-58  ;  Fechner  and  Lotze, 
pp.  58-63  ;  Hartmann  and  Nietzsche,  pp.  64-66. 

The  book  does  not,  of  course,  intend  to  take  the  place  of  Falckenberg's 
larger  work,  nor  is  its  object  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  history  of 
Kantian  and  Post  Kantian  Philosophy.  The  reader  would  find  it  much 
more  difficult  to  read  and  understand  than  a  larger  and  more  comprehen- 
sive manual.  It  is  a  resume  of  the  systems,  an  abstract,  or  epitome,  and 
like  such  things  presupposes  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It 
will  prove  useful  to  students  desiring  to  review  the  period  with  which  it 
deals,  and  to  fix  the  important  parts  of  the  different  systems  in  their  minds. 
It  is  clearly  written  and  well  arranged. 

FRANK  THILLY. 

Christian  Mysticism.  By  WILLIAM  RALPH  INGE.  London,  Methuen  & 
Co.;  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1899. — PP-  x*v>  379- 

This  book  consists  of  the  Bampton  lectures  for  1899,  and  is  intended  by 
its  author  to  advance  the  main  purpose  for  which  those  lectures  were 
founded,  "the  confirmation  and  establishment  of  the  Christian  faith." 
The  method  of  the  book  is  mainly  historical,  and  most  readers  will  find  in 
it  quite  as  full  an  account  of  the  Christian  mystics  as  they  will  desire,  while 
not  a  few,  I  think,  would  have  'been  satisfied  with  much  less.  The  first 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  general  characteristics  of  mysticism,  and  a  few 
extracts  will  show  what  Mr.  Inge  understands  by  the  term.  He  says  : 
"  Religious  mysticism  may  be  defined  as  the  attempt  to  realize  the  presence 
of  the  living  God  in  the  soul  and  in  nature,  or,  more  generally,  as  the  at- 
tempt to  realize,  in  thought  and  feeling,  the  immanence  of  the  temporal  in 
the  eternal  and  of  the  eternal  in  the  temporal ' '  (p.  5).  How  this  realiza- 
tion is  to  be  effected  we  are  only  very  vaguely  informed,  but  "we  have," 
he  says,  "  an  organ  or  faculty  for  the  discernment  of  spiritual  truth,  which, 
in  its  proper  sphere,  is  as  much  to  be  trusted  as  the  organs  of  sensation  in 
theirs  ' '  (p.  6).  The  mystic,  we  are  told,  must  pursue  a  path  which  is  likened 
to  a  ladder  leading  up  to  heaven,  and  this  ' '  scala  perfectionis  is  gener- 
ally divided  into  three  stages.  The  first  is  called  the  purgative  life,  the 
second  the  illuminative,  while  the  third,  which  is  really  the  goal  rather 
than  a  part  of  the  journey,  is  called  the  unitive  life  or  state  of  perfect  con- 
templation "  (pp.  9,  10).  The  first  of  these  stages  includes  the  practice  of 
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the  civic  and  social  virtues,  and  thus,  as  the  author  expressly  says,  ' '  they 
occupy  the  lowest  place"  (p.  10).  The  'highest  stage'  is  characterized 
by  '  vision  '  and  '  ecstasy, '  and  appears  to  be  a  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
imagination  runs  riot  without  any  restraint  from  reason  or  common  sense. 

Pages  in  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  Christian  mysticism  might  be 
quoted,  but  doubtless  the  readers  of  this  REVIEW  are  already  sufficiently 
familiar  with  it.  It  is  well  to  add  a  word,  however,  on  the  relation  of  mys- 
ticism to  pantheism,  especially  as  Mr.  Inge  has  tried  to  show  that  the  two 
things  are  quite  distinct.  Pantheism,  he  says,  is  a  pit  for  mysticism  to  avoid, 
but  is  not  involved  in  its  first  principles,  and  yet  he  will  not  quarrel  with 
those  who  say  that  mysticism  is  "  the  Christian  form  of  pantheism  "  (p. 
122).  That  the  latter  statement  is  nearest  the  truth  will  be  obvious  to 
the  reader  of  this  book,  the  numerous  passages  which  the  author  quotes 
from  the  mystical  writers  being  almost  all  Pantheistic,  though  the  personality 
of  God  is  recognized  in  a  few  of  them.  I  must  add  that  Mr.  Inge  is  firmly 
convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  mysticism,  and  seems  to  think  that  it 
is  destined  to  be  the  religion  of  the  twentieth  century. 

What  then,  really,  is  mysticism,  when  all  disguises  are  stripped  off  and 
it  is  seen  in  its  true  character  ?  Obviously,  it  is  a  species  of  mythology, 
noway  superior,  intellectually  or  morally,  to  Homer's  mythology,  and  de- 
cidedly less  entertaining.  It  is  a  product  of  imagination,  not  of  reason,  and 
is  at  the  opposite  pole  from  philosophy.  Its  moral  character  is  well  indica- 
ted by  the  fact  that  it  assigns  to  virtue  the  lowest  place  in  the  religious  life, 
that  fact  alone  showing  that  mysticism  is  wholly  unfit  to  be  a  guide  and  in- 
spirer  of  humanity.  What  the  religion  of  the  future  will  be,  it  is  too  early  I 
to  predict,  but  let  us  devoutly  hope  that  it  will  be  something  better  than 
Christian  mysticism. 

JAMES  B.  PETERSON. 


The  following  books  have  also  been  received  : 

Evolution  and  Theology.  By  OTTO  PFLEIDERER  ;  edited  by  O.  CONE. 
London,  Adam  and  Charles  Black  ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1900. — pp.  306. 

Ethics  and  Religion.  A  collection  of  Essays.  Edited  by  the  Society  of 
Ethical  Propogandists.  London,  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
1900. — pp.  ix,  324. 

The  Christian  Conception  of  Holiness.  By  E.  K.  ASKWITH.  London,  Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  Ltd.;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1900. — pp. 
xiv,  258. 

The  Making  of  Character.  By  JOHN  MAcCuNN.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company;  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1900. — pp.  vii,  222. 

The  Spiritual  Life.  By  GEORGE  A.  COE.  New  York,  Eaton  and  Mains  ; 
Cincinnati,  Curtis  and  Jennings,  1900. — pp.  260. 
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An  Outline  of  Political  Growth  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  E.  H. 
SEARS.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London,  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  1900. — pp.  6 1 6. 

Politics  and  Administration.  By  F.  J.  GOODNOW.  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan Company;  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1900. — pp.  270. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Religion.  By  J.  K.  INGRAM.  London,  Adam  and 
Charles  Black,  1900. — pp.  162. 

Dreams  of  a  Spirit-Seer.  By  IMMANUEL  KANT  ;  translated  by  E.  F.  GOER- 
WITZ,  edited  by  FRANK  SEWALL.  London,  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  1900. — pp.  xi,  155. 

A  Visit  to  a  GHani.  By  E.  CARPENTER.  Chicago,  Alice  B.  Stockham  & 
Co.,  pp.  133. 

A  Ceptacle  Hypothesis.  By  O.  B.  TAFT.  Chicago,  Lakeside  Press,  1900, — 
pp.  88. 

Introduction  to  Science.  By  A  HILL.  The  Temple  Primers  ;  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  1900. — pp.  140. 

History  of  Politics.  By  E.  JENKS.  The  Temple  Primers  ;  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company  ;  London,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  1900. — pp.  174. 

Vdlkerpsychologie.  (Erster  Band,  Erster  Thiel,  Die  Sprache).  Von  WIL- 
HELM  WUNDT.  Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1900. — pp.  xi,  627. 

Kanf  s  gesammelte  Schriften.  Herausgegeben  von  der  Koniglich  Preussis- 
chen  Academic  der  Wissenschaften.  Berlin,  Georg  Reimer,  1900. — pp. 
xix,  532. 

Immanuel  Kanf  s  Kritik  der  Reinen  Vernunft.  Herausgegeben  von  BENNO 
ERDMANN.  Berlin,  Georg  Reimer,  1900. — pp.  ix,  609. 
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NOTES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW. 

In  traversing  recently  the  somewhat  sandy  stretches  of  Christian  Wolffs 
Theologia  Naturalis,  I  picked  up  here  and  there  real  moonstones.  One  of 
these  finds  is  so  suggestive  of  Wolff's  interest  in  a  field  that  introspective 
psychology  is  usually  charged  with  neglecting,  and  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
attempt  in  Cartesian  spirit  to  explain  the  marvelous  and  occult  by  purely 
natural  laws,  that  it  deserves  a  new  publicity,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
and  more  after  its  first. 

Closely  translated,  the  passage  (Theol.  Nat.,  I,  p.  468)  runs  as  follows: 

"  Not  very  many  years  have  passed  since  here  and  there  in  the  Protest- 
ant church  men  arose  professing  to  be  divinely  inspired,  and  to  make  known 
the  will  of  God  as  the  divine  spirit  was  breathed  upon  them  in  public  meet- 
ings. Their  utterances,  nevertheless,  were  merely  things  they  had  seen  in 
the  scriptures,  especially  the  prophets,  or,  in  some  cases,  in  the  writings  of 
the  mystics,  arranged  in  such  order  as  their  imagination,  left  to  its  own  law, 
might  suggest.  I  have  not  only  read  the  sayings  of  these  Inspirati  (for  so 
they  were  styled,  inasmuch  as  God  was  said  to  communicate  his  will  to 
them  directly  and  without  medium),  published  in  Holland  under  the  title, 
Discernement  des  tenebres  avec  la  lumiere,  but  I  also  attended  their 
meetings  in  person,  that  as  an  eye-witness  I  might  get  at  the  bottom  of 
their  claims  ;  yet  never  did  I  meet  anything  that  could  be  regarded  as 
divinely  revealed  when  tested  by  the  criterion  just  formulated  (viz,  that  if 
an  alleged  revelation  can  be  proved  a  possible  product  of  the  mind  in  its 
natural  workings,  it  must  not  be  considered  supernatural).  Let  me  instance 
a  single  case. 

A  daughter  of  the  janitor  of  a  school  (Paedagogmm  Glauchense}  near 
Halle,  was  one  of  these  Inspirati,  and  I  went  to  a  meeting  to  hear  what  she 
might  say.  There  were  a  good  many  people  present,  out  of  sheer  curiosity 
for  the  most  part.  Some  hymns  were  sung  from  a  local  collection  edited 
by  Freylinghausen.  During  the  singing  the  pseudo-prophetess  was  over- 
come, at  first  by  a  languor,  and  then  by  a  profound  sleep,  so  that  she  ap- 
peared as  inert  as  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  As  the  singing  progressed  without 
interruption,  her  whole  body  was  shaken  with  violent  movements,  distress- 
ing to  behold,  until  her  limbs  seemed  on  the  very  point  of  breaking.  What 
she  was  wearing  on  her  head  flew  off  and  her  hair  was  shaken  loose.  All 
this  time  her  eyes  were  shut.  When  those  that  were  singing  surmised,  I 
know  not  how,  that  the  inspirata  was  about  to  speak,  they  suddenly  became 
silent.  And  then  you  might  have  heard  the  pseudo-prophetess,  with  convul- 
sive movements,  her  face  streaming  with  perspiration,  ejaculate  in  hoarse 
and  hardly  human  tones  a  few  syllables.  These  were  taken  down  in 
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writing  by  a  physician  present,  compounded  into  words  and  read  aloud. 
But  the  utterance  contained  only  a  direction  to  read  a  certain  text  which 
proved  to  be  in  no  wise  remarkable.  By  the  time  the  text  had  been  read 
aloud,  the  convulsive  movements  had  stopped,  and  the  pseudo-prophetess 
had  regained  her  senses.  So  the  singing  was  begun  again,  but  without 
the  slightest  success.  The  girl' s  followers  gave  as  reason  the  fact  that  there 
were  very  many  present  who  hindered  the  Spirit.  And  so  finally  the 
meeting  came  to  an  end.  ' ' 

"  .   .   .  But  all  this  proves  anew  how  well  worth  while  it  is  to  busy  our- 
selves with  psychology,  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  clearly  what  can  be 
known  through  natural  use  of  the  mental  powers,  and  to  save  exposing  our 
faith  to  injury  from  rashness  or  deceit  on  others'  part." 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  MARSHALL  WARREN. 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY. 


Professor  Henry  Sidgwick  of  Cambridge  University  has  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health  the  Knightbridge  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  which  he 
has  held  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Professor  W.  G.  Smith  has  severed  his  connection  with  Smith  College, 
and  will  reside  next  year  in  London. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Jean  Gaspard  Felix  Ravaisson-Mollien,  a 
writer  of  note  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  at  one  time  Professor  of 
philosophy  at  Rennes. 

Herbert  G.  Lord,  A.  M.  (Amherst),  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  Columbia  University.  He  will  have  charge  of  the  introduc- 
tory collegiate  courses. 

Dr.  Max  Meyer  has  been  called  to  the  newly  established  chair  of  experi- 
mental psychology  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Professor  Margaret  Floy  Washburn  of  Wells  College,  has  accepted  the 
Wardenship  of  Sage  College,  Cornell  University.  The  chair  of  philosophy 
at  Wells  College  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Grace  Neal 
Dolson,  a  graduate  of  Cornell. 

A  volume  of  philosophical  essays  has  recently  been  issued  from  the 
Verlag  of  J.  C,  B.  Mohr,  dedicated  to  Professor  Christopher  Sigwart  on 

his  seventieth  birthday  (28th  of  March,  1900).     The  papers  and  authors 

are  :     Umrisse  ziir  Psychologic  des   Denkens.     Von    BENNO    ERDMANN. 

Von  Systtm  der  Kategorien.  Von  W.  WINDELBAND.  Psychophysische 
Causalitat  und  psychophysischer  Parallelismus .  Von  H.  RICKERT.  Die 
Wechselivirkung  Zivisck.*  n  Leib  und  Seele  und  das  Gesetz  der  Erhaltung 

der  Energie.     Von  L.  BUSSE.     Zwei  Briefe  von  Hermann  Lotze  an  R. 
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Seydel  und  E.  Arnoldt.  Mitgetheilt  von  R.  FALCKENBERG.  Kant — ein 
Metaphysiker.  Von  H.  VAIHINGER.  Robert  Meyer" s  Entdeckung  und 
Beweis  des  Energieprincipes.  Von  A.  RIEHL.  Die  Enstehung  der 
Hermenentik.  Von  W.  DILTHEY.  Ueber  die  Einfluss  des  Gefiihls  auf  die 
Thatigkeit  der  Phantasie.  Von  E.  ZELLER.  Logik  und  Erkenntnis- 
theorie.  Von  H.  MAIER. 


We  give  below  a  list  of  articles,  etc.,  in  the  current  philosophical  jour- 
nals: 

MIND,  No.  34.:  J.  E.  McTaggart,  Hegel's  Treatment  of  the  Categories 
of  the  Idea  ;  E.  Westermarck,  Remarks  on  the  Predicates  of  Moral  Judg- 
ments ;  R.  B.  Haldane,  Prof.  Munsterberg  as  Critic  of  Categories  ;  C.  S. 
Myers,  Vitalism,  (I.).  Discussions:  6*.  T.  Preston,  Comparison  of  Some 
Views  of  Spencer  and  Kant  ;  S.  H.  Hodgson,  Perception  of  Change  and 
Duration — A  Reply.  Critical  Notices  of  Ward's  Naturalism  and  Agnos- 
ticism, and  of  Royce's  The  World  and  The  Individual.  New  Books, 
Philosophical  Periodicals,  Notes. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  VII,  3:  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  On  the  Relation 
of  Stimulus  to  Sensation  in  Visual  Impressions  ;  Leon  M.  Solomons, 
A  New  Explanation  of  Weber's  Law;  Max  Meyer,  Elements  of  a  Psycho- 
logical Theory  of  Melody;  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Individual  Tests  of  School 
Children.  Discussion  and  Reports  :  Robert  MacDougald,  A  Pneumatic 
Shutter  for  Optical  Exposures  :  H.  M.  Stanley,  Remarks  on  Time  Per- 
eption  Reviews.  New  Books,  Notes. 
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SOME  STAGES  OF  LOGICAL  THOUGHT. 

THE  man  in  the  street,  when  asked  what  he  thinks  about  a 
certain  matter,  often  replies  that  he  does  not  think  at  all ; 
he  knows.  The  suggestion  is  that  thinking  is  a  case  of  active 
uncertainty  set  over  against  conviction  or  unquestioning  assur- 
ance. When  he  adds  that  he  does  not  have  to  think,  but  knows, 
the  further  implication  is  that  thinking,  when  needed,  leads  to 
knowledge  ;  that  its  purpose  or  object  is  -to  secure  stable  equi- 
librium. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  some  of  the 
main  stages  through  which  thinking,  understood  in  this  way, 
actually  passes  in  its  attempt  to  reach  its  most  effective  working ; 
that  is,  the  maximum  of  certainty. 

I  wish  to  show  how  a  variety  of  modes  of  thinking,  easily  rec- 
ognizable in  the  progress  of  both  the  race  and  the  individual, 
may  be  identified  and  arranged  as  successive  species  of  the 
relationship  which  doubting  bears  to  assurance ;  as  various 
ratios,  so  to  speak,  which  the  vigor  of  doubting  bears  to  mere 
acquiescence.  The  presumption  is  that  the  function  of  ques- 
tioning is  one  which  has  continually  grown  in  intensity  and 
range,  that  doubt  is  continually  chased  back,  and,  being  cor- 
nered, fights  more  desperately,  and  thus  clears  the  ground  more 
thoroughly.  Its  successive  stations  or  arrests  constitute  stages 
of  thinking.  Or  to  change  the  metaphor,  just  in  the  degree  that 
what  has  been  accepted  as  fact — the  object  of  assurance — loses 
stable  equilibrium,  the  tension  involved  in  the  questioning  atti- 
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tude  increases,  until  a  readjustment  gives  a  new  and  less  easily 
shaken  equilibrium. 

The  natural  tendency  of  man  is  not  to  press  home  the  doubt, 
but  to  cut  inquiry  as  short  as  possible.  The  practical  man's 
impatience  with  theory  has  become  a  proverb  ;  it  expresses  just 
the  feeling  that,  since  the  thinking  process  is  of  use  only  in 
substituting  certainty  for  doubt,  any  apparent  prolongation  of  it 
is  useless  speculation,  wasting  time  and  diverting  the  mind  from 
important  issues.  To  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  to  cut 
short  the  stay  in  the  sphere  of  doubts  and  suggestions,  and  to 
make  the  speediest  return  into  the  world  where  one  can  act. 
Of  course,  the  likely  result  is  that  difficulties  are  evaded  or  sur- 
mounted rather  than  really  disposed  of.  Hence,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  would-be  practical  man,  the  needs  of  practice, 
of  economy,  and  efficiency,  have  themselves  compelled  a  continual 
deepening  of  doubt  and  widening  of  the  area  of  investigation. 

It  is  within  this  evolution  that  we  have  to  find  our  stages  of 
thinking.  The  first  is  where  the  doubt  is  barely  endured  but 
not  entertained ;  it  is  no  welcome  guest  but  an  intruder,  to  be 
got  rid  of  as  speedily  as  possible.  Development  of  alternative 
and  competitive  suggestions,  the  forming  of  suppositions,  of 
ideas,  goes  but  a  little  way.  The  mind  seizes  upon  the  nearest 
or  most  convenient  instrument  of  dismissing  doubt  and  re-at- 
taining security.  At  the  other  end  is  the  definitive  and  conscious 
search  for  problems,  and  the  development  of  elaborate  and  syste- 
matized methods  of  investigation  —  the  industry  and  technique 
of  science.  Between  these  limits  come  processes  which  have 
started  out  upon  the  path  of  doubt  and  inquiry,  and  then  halted 
by  the  way. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  journey,  ideas  are  treated  as  something 
fixed  and  static.  To  those  who  are  using  them  they  are  simply 
another  kind  of  fact.  They  are  used  to  settle  doubts,  but  the 
doubts  are  treated  as  arising  quite  outside  the  ideas  themselves. 
Nothing  is  further  from  consciousness  than  that  the  ideas  them- 
selves are  open  to  doubt,  or  need  criticism  and  revision.  In- 
deed, the  one  who  uses  these  static  ideas  is  not  even  aware  that 
they  have  originated  and  been  elaborated  for  the  sake  of  dealing 
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with  conflicts  and  problems.  The  ideas  are  just  'there,'  and  so 
may  be  used  like  any  providential  dispensation  to  help  men  out  of 
the  troubles  into  which  they  have  extraneously  fallen. 

Words  are  generally  held  responsible  for  this  fixation  of  the 
idea,  for  this  substantiation  of  it  into  a  kind  of  thing.  A  long 
line  of  critics  has  made  us  familiar  with  the  invincible  habit  "of 
supposing  that  wherever  there  is  a  name  there  is  some  reality 
corresponding  to  it";  of  supposing  that  the  general  and  abstract 
words  have  their  equivalent  objects  somewhere  in  rerum  natura, 
just  as  have  singular  and  proper  names.  We  know  with  what 
simplicity  of  self-confidence  the  English  empirical  school  has  ac- 
counted for  the  ontological  speculation  of  Plato.  Words  tend  to 
fix  intellectual  contents,  and  give  them  a  certain  air  of  indepen- 
dence and  individuality.  That  some  truth  is  here  expressed  there 
can  be  no  question.  Indeed,  the  attitude  of  mind  of  which  we 
are  speaking  is  well  illustrated  in  the  person  who  goes  to  the  dic- 
tionary in  order  to  settle  some  problem  in  morals,  politics,  or 
science ;  who  would  end  some  discussion  regarding  a  material 
point  by  learning  what  meaning  is  attached  to  terms  by  the  dic- 
tionary as  authority.  The  question  is  taken  as  lying  outside  of 
the  sphere  of  science  or  intellectual  inquiry,  since  the  meaning  of 
the  word — the  idea — is  unquestionable  and  fixed. 

But  this  petrifying  influence  of  words  is  after  all  only  a  super- 
ficial explanation.  There  must  be  some  meaning  present  to  the 
mind  or  the  word  could  not  fix  it ;  there  must  be  something  in 
the  psychology  of  the  mind  itself  which  accounts  for  the  disposi- 
tion to  use  terms  as  a  medium  of  fossilization.  There  is,  in  truth, 
a  certain  real  fact — an  existent  reality — behind  both  the  word 
and  the  meaning  it  stands  for.  This  reality  is  social  usage.  The 
person  who  consults  a  dictionary  is  getting  an  established  fact 
when  he  turns  there  for  the  definition  of  a  term.  He  finds  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  currently  used.  Social  customs  are 
no  less  real  than  physical  events.  It  is  not  possible  to  dispose 
of  this  fact  of  common  usage  by  reference  to  mere  convention,  or 
any  other  arbitrary  device.  A  form  of  social  usage  is  no  more 
an  express  invention  than  is  any  other  social  institution.  It  em- 
bodies the  permanent  attitude,  the  habit  taken  towards  certain 
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recurring  difficulties  or  problems  in  experience.  Meanings,  or 
ideas  as  fixed  in  terms,  show  the  scheme  of  values  which  the 
community  uses  in  appraising  matters  that  need  consideration  and 
which  are  indeterminate  or  unassured.  They  are  held  up  as  stan- 
dards for  all  its  members  to  follow.  Here  is  the  solution  of  the 
paradox.  The  fixed  or  static  idea  is  a  fact  as  expressing  an  es- 
tablished social  attitude,  a  custom.  It  is  not  merely  verbal, 
because  it  denotes  a  force  which  operates,  as  all  customs  do,  in 
controlling  particular  cases.  But  since  it  marks  a  mode  of  inter- 
pretation, a  scheme  for  assigning  values,  a  way  of  dealing  with 
doubtful  cases,  it  falls  within  the  sphere  of  ideas. 

Turning  to  social  psychology,  we  find  an  apt  illustration  of 
fixed  ideas  in  the  rules  prevalent  in  primitive  communities,  and 
which  minutely  determine  all  acts  in  which  the  community  as  a 
whole  is  felt  to  have  an  interest.  These  rules  are  facts  because  they 
express  customs,  and  carry  with  them  certain  sanctions.  Their 
meaning  does  not  cease  with  their  judicial  statement  or  utterance. 
They  are  made  valid  at  once  in  a  practical  way  against  the  one 
who  departs  from  them.  Yet  as  rules  they  are  ideas,  for  they 
express  general  ways  of  defining  doubtful  matters  in  experience, 
and  of  reestablishing  certainty.  For  one  who  has  lost  himself  in  a 
notion  of  ideas  as  merely  psychical  and  subjective,  I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  appreciate  the  real  significance  of  an  idea  than  to 
consider  that  a  social  rule  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  certain  way 
of  viewing  or  interpreting  facts,  and  as  such  is  an  idea. 

The  point  that  is  of  special  interest  to  us  here,  however,  is 
that  these  ideas  are  taken  as  fixed  and  unquestionable,  and  that 
the  cases  to  which  they  are  to  apply  are  regarded  as  in  them- 
selves equally  fixed.  So  far  as  concerns  the  attitude  of  those 
who  employ  this  sort  of  ideas,  the  doubt  is  simply  with  reference 
to  what  idea  should  be  used  in  a  particular  case.  Even  the 
Athenian  Greeks,  for  instance,  long  kept  up  the  form  of  indicting 
and  trying  a  tree  or  implement  through  which  some  individual 
had  been  killed.  There  was  a  rule — a  fixed  idea — for  dealing 
with  all  who  offended  against  the  community  by  destroying  one 
of  its  supporters.  The  fact  that  it  was  an  inanimate  object,  a 
thing  without  intention  or  volition,  which  had  offended,  was  not 
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a  material  circumstance.  It  made  no  difference  in  the  case,  that 
is,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fact.  It  was  as 
fixed  as  was  the  rule. 

With  advance  in  the  complexity  of  life,  however,  rules  accu- 
mulate, and  discrimination — that  is,  a  certain  degree  of  inquiring 
and  critical  attitude — enters  in.  It  is  expressed,  however,  in 
seeking  from  among  a  collection  of  fixed  ideas  just  the  one  to 
be  used,  rather  than  in  directing  suspicion  against  any  rule  or  idea 
as  such,  or  in  an  attempt  to  discover  or  constitute  a  new  one.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  development  of  casuistry,  or  to 
the  multiplication  of  distinctions  within  dogmas,  or  to  the  growth 
of  ceremonial  law  in  cumbrous  detail,  to  indicate  what  the  out- 
come of  this  logical  stage  is  likely  to  be.  The  essential  thing  is 
that  doubt  and  inquiry  are  directed  neither  at  the  nature  of  the 
intrinsic  fact  itself,  nor  at  the  value  of  the  idea  as  such,  but 
simply  at  the  mode  in  which  one  is  attached  to  the  other. 
Thinking  falls  outside  both  fact  and  idea,  and  into  the  sphere  of 
their  external  connection.  It  is  still  a  fiction  of  judicial  procedure 
that  there  is  already  in  existence  some  custom  or  law  under  which 
every  possible  dispute — that  is,  every  doubtful  or  unassured  case 
— falls,  and  that  the  judge  only  declares  the  one  which  is  ap- 
plicable in  the  particular  case.  This  point  of  view  has  tremen- 
dously affected  the  theory  of  logic  in  its  entire  historic  devel- 
opment. 

One  of  the  chief,  perhaps  the  most  important  instrumentalities 
in  developing  and  maintaining  fixed  ideas  is  the  need  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  way  it  is  given.  If  ideas  were  called  into  play  only 
when  doubtful  cases  actually  arise,  they  could  not  help  retain- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  vitality  and  flexibility ;  but  the  com- 
munity always  instructs  its  new  members  as  to  its  way  of  dis- 
posing of  such  cases  before  the  latter  present  themselves.  Ideas 
are  proffered,  in  other  words,  quite  separate  from  all  doubt,  and 
remote  from  all  application,  in  order  to  escape  future  difficulties 
and  the  need  of  thinking.  In  primitive  communities  this  is  the 
main  purport  of  instruction,  and  it  still  remains  such  to  a  very 
considerable  degree.  There  is  pre-judgment  rather  than  judg- 
ment proper.  When  the  community  uses  its  resources  to  fix 
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certain  ideas  in  the  mind — that  is  certain  ways  of  interpret- 
ing and  regarding  experience — ideas  are  necessarily  formulated 
so  as  to  assume  a  rigid  and  independent  form.  They  are  doubly 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  doubt.  The  attitude  is  uncritical 
and  dogmatic  in  the  extreme — so  much  so  that  one  might 
question  whether  it  is  to  be  properly  designated  as  a  stage  of 
thinking. 

In  this  form  ideas  become  the  chief  instruments  of  social  con- 
servation. Judicial  decision  and  penal  correction  are  restricted 
and  ineffective  methods  of  maintaining  social  institutions  un- 
changed, compared  with  instilling  uniform  ideas — fixed  modes 
of  appraising  all  social  questions  and  issues.  These  set  ideas 
thus  become  the  embodiment  of  the  values  which  any  society  has 
realized  and  intends  to  perpetuate.  The  fixation  supports  them 
against  dissipation  through  attrition  of  circumstance,  and  against 
destruction  through  hostile  attack.  It  would  be  interesting  from 
the  side  of  social  psychology  to  follow  out  the  ways  in  which 
such  values  are  put  under  the  protection  of  the  gods  and  of  re- 
ligious rites,  or  themselves  erected  into  quasi-divinities — as 
among  the  Romans.  This,  however,  would  hardly  add  any- 
thing to  the  logic  of  the  discussion,  although  it  would  indicate 
the  importance  which  may  be  attached  to  the  fixation  of  ideas,  and 
the  thoroughgoing  character  of  the  means  used  to, secure  their 
immobilization. 

The  historic  conserving  value  of  the  dogmatic  attitude,  the 
point  of  view  which  takes  ideas  as  fixed,  is  not  to  be  ignored. 
When  society  has  no  methods  of  science  for  protecting  and  per- 
petuating its  achieved  values,  there  is  practically  no  other  resort 
than  crystallization.  Moreover,  with  any  possible  scientific  prog- 
ress, some  equivalent  of  the  fixed  idea  must  remain.  The  nearer 
we  get  to  the  needs  of  action  the  greater  absoluteness  must  at- 
tach to  ideas.  The  necessities  of  action  do  not  await  our  con- 
venience. Emergencies  continually  present  themselves  where  the 
fixity  required  for  successful  activity  cannot  be  attained  through 
the  medium  of  investigation.  The  only  alternative  to  vacillation, 
confusion,  and  futility  of  action  is  ascription  to  the  ideas  of  a  pos- 
itive and  secured  character,  not  in  strict  logic  belonging  to  them. 
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It  is  this  sort  of  determination  that  Hegel  seems  to  have  in  mind 
in  what  he  terms  Ver stand — the  understanding.  "  Apart  from 
Versfand"  he  says,  "  there  is  no  fixity  or  accuracy  in  the  region 
either  of  theory  or  practice  ;"  and,  again,  "  Verstand  sticks  to 
fixity  of  characters  and  their  distinctions  from  one  another  ;  it 
treats  every  meaning  as  having  a  subsistence  of  its  own."  In 
technical  terminology,  also,  this  is  what  is  meant  by  '  positing  ' 
ideas — a  certain  hardening  of  meaning. 

In  recognizing,  however,  that  fixation  of  intellectual  content  is 
a  necessary  pre-condition  of  effective  action,  we  must  not  over- 
look the  modification  that  comes  with  the  advance  of  thinking 
into  more  critical  forms.  At  the  outset,  fixity  is  taken  as  the 
rightful  possession  of  the  ideas  themselves ;  it  belongs  to  them 
and  is  their  '  essence.'  As  the  scientific  spirit  develops,  we  see 
that  it  is  we  who  lend  fixity  to  the  ideas,  and  that  this  loan  is  for 
a  purpose  to  which  the  meaning  of  the  ideas  is  accommodated. 
Fixity  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  intrinsic  structure  of  ideas,  and  be- 
comes an  affair  of  security  in  using  them.  We  take  the  idea  as  if 
it  were  fixed,  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  stability  of  action. 
The  crisis  past,  the  idea  drops  its  borrowed  investiture,  and  re- 
appears as  surmise. 

When  we  substitute  for  ideas,  as  uniform  rules  in  deciding 
doubtful  cases,  a  making  over  of  the  ideas  such  as  is  requisite  to 
make  them  fit  into  one  another,  the  quality  of  thought  alters. 
We  may  fairly  say  that  we  have  come  into  another  stage.  The 
idea  is  now  regarded  as  essentially  subject  to  change,  as  a  manu- 
factured article  needing  to  be  made  ready  for  use.  To  determine 
the  social  and  psychological  conditions  of  this  transition  lies  beyond 
my  purpose,  since  I  have  in  mind  only  a  descriptive  setting  forth 
of  the  periods  through  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thought  has 
passed  in  the  development  of  the  inquiry  function,  without  rais- 
ing the  problem  of  its  *  why  '  and  '  how.'  At  this  point  we  shall 
not  do  more  than  note  that,  as  the  scheduled  stock  of  fixed  ideas 
grows  larger,  their  application  to  specific  questions  becomes  more 
difficult,  prolonged,  and  roundabout.  There  has  to  be  a  definite 
hunting  for  the  specific  idea  which  is  appropriate ;  there  has  to 
be  comparison  of  it  with  other  ideas.  This  comes  to  involve  a 
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certain  amount  of  mutual  compromise  and  modification  before 
selection  is  possible.  The  idea  thus  gets  somewhat  shaken.  It 
has  to  be  made  over  so  that  it  may  harmonize  with  other  ideas 
regarded  as  possessing  equal  worth.  Often  the  very  accumula-" 
tion  of  fixed  ideas  commands  this  reconstruction.  The  dead 
weight  of  the  material  becomes  so  great  that  it  cannot  sustain 
itself  without  a  readjustment  of  the  center  of  gravity.  Simplifi- 
cation and  systemization  are  required,  and  these  call  for  reflection. 
Critical  cases  come  up  in  which  the  fiction  of  an  idea  or  rule 
already  in  existence  cannot  be  maintained.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceal  that  old  ideas  have  to  be  radically  modified  before  the 
situation  can  be  dealt  with.  The  friction  of  circumstance  melts 
away  their  congealed  fixity.  Judgment  becomes  legislative. 

Seeking  illustrations  at  large,  we  find  this  change  typified  in 
Hebrew  history,  in  the  growing  importance  of  the  prophet  over 
the  judge,  in  the  transition  from  a  justification  of  conduct  through 
bringing  particular  cases  into  conformity  with  existent  laws,  into 
that  effected  by  personal  right-mindedness  enabling  the  individual 
to  see  the  law  in  each  case  for  himself.  Profoundly  as  this 
changed  conception  of  the  relation  between  law  and  particular 
case  affected  moral  life,  it  did  not,  among  Semites,  directly  influ- 
ence the  logical  sphere.  With  the  Greeks,  however,  we  find  a 
continuous  and  marked  departure  from  positive  declaration  of  cus- 
tom. We  have  assemblies  meeting  to  discuss  and  .dispute,  and 
finally,  upon  the  basis  of  the  ideas  thus  brought  to  view,  to  de- 
cide. The  man  of  counsel  is  set  side  by  side  with  the  man  of 
deed.  Odysseus  was  much  experienced,  not  only  because  he  knew 
the  customs  and  ways  of  old,  but  even  more  because  from  the 
richness  of  his  experience  he  could  make  the  pregnant  suggestion 
meet  the  new  crisis.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  it  was 
the  emphasis  put  by  the  Greek  mind  upon  discussion — at  first  as 
preliminary  to  decision,  and  afterwards  to  legislation — which  gen- 
erated logical  theory. 

Discussion  is  thus  an  apt  name  for  this  attitude  of  thought. 
It  is  bringing  various  ideas  together ;  shaking  one  against 
another  and  the  tearing  down  their  rigidity.  It  is  conversation  of 
thoughts ;  it  is  dialogue — the  mother  of  dialectic  in  more  than 
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the  etymological  sense.  No  process  is  more  recurrent  in  history 
than  the  transfer  of  operations  first  carried  on  between  different 
persons,  into  the  arena  of  the  individual's  own  consciousness. 
The  discussion  which  at  first  took  place  by  bringing  ideas  from 
different  persons  into  contact,  by  introducing  them  into  the  forum 
of  competition  and  by  subjecting  them  to  critical  comparison  and 
selective  decision,  finally  became  a  habit  of  the  individual  with 
himself.  He  became  a  miniature  social  assemblage,  in  which 
pros  and  cons  were  brought  into  play  struggling  for  the  mastery 
— for  final  conclusion.  In  some  such  way  we  conceive  reflection 
to  be  born. 

It  is  evident  that  discussion,  the  agitation  of  ideas,  if  judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  older  fixed  ideas,  is  a  destructive  proc- 
ess. Ideas  are  not  only  shaken  together  'and  apart,  they  are 
so  shaken  in  themselves  that  their  whole  validity  becomes  doubt- 
ful. Mind,  and  not  merely  ideas,  becomes  uncertain.  The  at- 
tempt to  harmonize  different  ideas  means  that  in  themselves  they 
are  discrepant.  The  search  for  a  conclusion  means  that  accepted 
ideas  are  only  points  of  view,  and  hence  personal  affairs.  Need- 
less to  say  it  was  the  Sophists  who  emphasized  and  generalized 
this  negative  aspect — this  pre -supposition  of  loss  of  assurance,  of 
inconsistency,  of  subjectivity.  They  took  it  as  applying  not  only 
to  this,  that,  and  the  other  idea,  but  to  ideas  as  ideas.  Since 
ideas  are  no  longer  fixed  contents,  they  are  just  products  of  an 
individual's  way  of  thinking.  Lacking  inherent  value,  they 
merely  express  the  interests  that  induce  the  individual  to  look  this 
way  rather  than  that.  They  are  made  by  the  individual's  point 
of  view,  and  hence  will  be  unmade  if  he  can  be  led  to  change  his 
point  of  view.  Where  all  was  fixity,  now  all  is  instability : 
where  all  was  certitude,  nothing  now  exists  save  personal 
opinion  based  on  prejudice,  interest,  or  arbitrary  choice. 

The  modern  point  of  view,  while  condemming  sophistry,  yet 
often  agrees  with  it  in  limiting  the  reflective  attitude  as  such  to 
self-involution  and  self-conceit.  From  Bacon  down,  the  appeal  is 
to  observation,  to  attention  to  facts,  to  concern  with  the  external 
world.  The  sole  genuine  guarantee  of  truth  is  taken  to  be  ap- 
peal to  facts,  and  thinking  as  such  is  something  quite  different. 
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If  reflection  is  not  considered  a  merely  variable  matter,  at  least 
it  is  considered  as  an  endless  mulling  over  of  things,  taking  us 
further  and  further  away  from  reality  into  what  is  merely  subjec- 
tive. It  is  the  futile  attempt  to  spin  truth  out  of  one's  own  in- 
ner consciousness.  It  is  introspection,  and  theorizing,  and  mere 
speculation. 

Such  wholesale  depreciation  ignores  the  value  inherent  even 
in  the  most  subjective  reflection.  It  takes  the  settled  estate 
which  is  proof  either  that  thought  is  not  needed,  or  that  it  has 
done  its  work,  as  if  it  supplied  the  standard  for  the  occasions  in 
which  problems  are  hard  upon  us,  and  doubt  is  rife.  It  takes 
the  conditions  which  come  about  after  and  because  we  have 
thought,  as  measuring  the  conditions  which  call  out  the  thinking. 
Whenever  we  really  need  to  reflect,  the  point  is  that  we  cannot 
appeal  directly  to  the  '  fact ' ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  very 
stimulus  to  thinking  has  arisen  just  because  '  facts  '  have  slipped 
away  from  us.  The  fallacy  is  neatly  embodied  by  Mill  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  Whewell's  account  of  the  need  of  mental  conception 
or  hypothesis  in  '  colligating '  facts.  He  insists  both  that  the  con- 
ception is  "obtained"  from  the  " facts  "  in  which  "  it  exists,"  is 
"  impressed  upon  us  from  without,"  and  that  it  is  the  "darkness 
and  confusion  "  of  the  facts  that  makes  us  want  the  conception  in 
order  to  create  "light  and  order."1  Subjective  reflection  involves 
running  over  various  ideas,  sorting  them  out,  comparing  one  with 
another,  trying  to  get  one  which  will  unite  into  itself  the  strength 
of  two  and  avoid  their  incompatibilities,  searching  for  new  points  of 
view  and  developing  new  suggestions,  guessing,  suggesting,  select- 
ing and  rejecting.  The  greater  the  problem,  the  greater  the  shock 
of  doubt  and  consequent  confusion  and  uncertainty,  the  more  pro- 
longed and  more  necessary  is  this  process  of  '  mere  thinking.' 
It  is  a  more  obvious  phase  of  biology  than  of  physics,  of  soci- 
ology than  of  chemistry ;  yet  it  persists  in  established  sciences. 
If  we  take  even  a  mathematical  proposition,  not  after  it  has  been 
demonstrated — and  thus  capable  of  statement  in  adequate  logical 
form — but  while  still  in  process  of  discovery  and  proof,  the 
operation  of  this  subjective  phase  is  manifest,  so  much  so,  indeed, 

1  Logic,  Bk.  IV,  ch.  ii.,  \  2. 
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that  a  distinguished  modern  mathematician  has  said  that  the  paths 
which  the  mathematical  inquirer  traverses  in  any  new  field  are 
more  akin  to  those  of  the  experimentalist,  and  even  to  those  of  the 
poet  and  artist,  than  they  are  to  those  of  the  Euclidean  geometer. 

What  makes  the  essential  difference  between  modern  research 
and  the  reflection  of,  say  the  Greeks,  is  not  the  presence  or  absence 
of  '  mere  thinking,'  but  the  conditions  for  testing  the  results  of 
the  latter,  the  elaborate  system  of  checks  and  balances  found  in 
the  technique  of  modern  experimentation.  The  thinking  process 
does  not  now  go  on  endlessly  in  terms  of  itself,  but  seeks  outlet 
through  reference  to  particular  experiences.  It  is  tested  by  this 
reference  ;  not,  however,  as  if  a  theory  could  be  tested  by  directly 
comparing  it  with  facts — an  obvious  impossibility — but  through 
use  in  facilitating  commerce  with  facts.  It  is  tested  as  glasses 
are  tested  ;  things  are  looked  at  through  the  medium  of  ideas  to 
see  if  thereby  they  assume  a  more  orderly  and  clearer  aspect, 
if  they  are  less  blurred  and  obscure. 

The  reaction  of  the  Socratic  school  against  the  Sophistic  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  third  stage  of  thinking.  This  movement 
was  interested  not  in  the  de  facto  shaking  of  received  ideas  and 
consequent  discrediting  of  all  thinking.  It  was  concerned  rather 
with  the  virtual  appeal  to  a  common  denominator  involved  in 
bringing  different  ideas  into  relation  with  one  another.  In  their 
comparison  and  necessary  mutual  modification  it  saw  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  an  arbiter  passing  judgment  upon  their  conflict, 
and  revealing  a  common  principle  and  standard  of  reference.  It 
dealt  not  with  the  shaking  and  dissolution  which  were  going  on, 
but  with  the  comprehensive  permanent  idea  finally  to  emerge. 
Controversy  and  discussion  among  different  individuals  may  as  a 
matter  of  fact  result  in  extending  mere  doubt,  by  manifesting  the 
incoherency  of  accepted  ideas,  and  thus  throwing  the  individual 
into  an  attitude  of  distrust.  But  it  involves  also  an  appeal  to  a 
single  thought  to  be  accepted  by  both  parties,  and  thus  puts  an 
end  to  the  dispute.  It  was  this  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  this 
possibility  of  attaining  a  total  idea,  which  should  bring  into  relief 
the  agreeing  elements  in  contending  thoughts,  and  banish  the 
incompatible  factors,  that  animated  the  Socratic  search  for  the 
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concept,  the  elaboration  of  the  Platonic  hierarchy  of  ideas  in 
which  the  higher  substantiate  the  lower,  and  the  Aristotelian  ex- 
position of  the  systematized  methods  by  which  general  truths 
may  be  employed  to  justify  propositions  otherwise  doubtful.  At 
least  this  historic  development  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  transition  from  the  second  to  the  third  stage ;  the 
transformation  of  discussion  into  reasoning,  of  subjective  reflec- 
tion into  method  of  proof. 

Discussion,  whether  with  ourselves  or  others,  goes  on  by 
suggestion  supplying  clues,  and  as  the  uppermost  interest  opens 
a  way  here  or  there.  It  is  discursive  and  haphazard.  This 
gives  it  the  devious  tendency  indicated  in  Plato's  remark  that 
it  needs  to  be  tied  to  the  post  of  reason.  It  needs,  that  is,  to 
have  the  ground  or  basis  of  its  various  component  statements 
brought  to  consciousness  in  such  a  way  as  to  define  the  exact 
value  of  each.  The  Socratic  contention  is  the  need  of  compell- 
ing the  common  denominator,  the  common  subject  underlying 
the  diversity  of  views,  to  exhibit  itself.  It  alone  gives  a  sure 
standard  by  which  the  claims  of  all  assertions  may  be  measured. 
Until  this  need  is  met,  discussion  is  a  self-deceiving  play  with 
unjudged,  unexamined  matters,  which,  though  confused  and 
shifting,  yet  impose  themselves  upon  us. 

We  are  familiar  enough  with  the  theory  that  the  Socratic  uni- 
versal, the  Platonic  idea,  was  generated  by  an  ignorant  transfor- 
mation of  psychological  abstractions  into  self-existent  entities. 
However  strong  and  finally  unresisted  may  have  been  this  ten- 
dency, to  insist  upon  it  as  the  key  to  the  Socratic  logic  is  mere 
caricature.  The  objectivity  of  the  universal  stood  for  the  sense 
of  something  decisive  and  controlling  in  all  reflection,  other  than 
just  futile  manipulation  of  personal  prejudice.  This  sense  is  cer- 
tainly as  active  in  modern  science  as  it  was  in  the  Platonic  dia- 
lectic. What  Socrates  felt  was  the  opinionated  and  conceited 
quality  of  the  terms  used  in  the  moral  and  political  discussion 
of  his  day,  as  contrasted  with  the  assured  subject  matter,  which, 
if  rightly  grasped,  would  put  an  end  to  merely  personal  views 
and  argumentation. 

By  Aristotle's  time  the  interest  was  not  so  much  in  the  exis- 
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tence  of  standards  of  decision  in  cases  of  doubt  and  dispute  as  it 
was  in  the  technique  of  their  use.  The  judge  was  firmly  seated 
on  the  bench.  The  parties  in  controversy  had  recognized  his 
jurisdiction,  and  their  respective  claims  were  submitted  for  adjudi- 
cature.  The  need  then  was  for  rules  of  procedure  by  which  the 
judge  might,  in  an  obvious  and  impartial  way,  bring  the  recog- 
nized universal  or  decisive  law  to  bear  upon  particular  matters. 
Hence  the  elaboration  of  those  rules  of  evidence,  those  canons  of 
demonstrative  force,  which  are  the  backbone  of  the  Aristotelian 
logic.  There  was  a  code  by  which  to  decide  upon  the  admissi- 
bility  and  value  of  proffered  testimony — the  rules  of  the  syllo- 
gism. The  figures  and  terms  of  the  syllogism  provided  a  scheme 
for  deciding  upon  the  exact  bearing  of  every  statement  pro- 
pounded. The  plan  of  arrangement  of  major  and  minor  prem- 
ises, of  major,  minor,  and  middle  terms,  furnished  a  manifesto  of 
the  exact  procedure  to  be  followed  in  determining  the  proving 
force  of  each  element  in  reasoning.  The  judge  knew  what  testi- 
mony to  permit,  when  and  how  it  should  be  introduced,  how  it 
could  be  impeached  or  have  its  competence  lessened,  and  how  the 
evidence  was  to  be  arranged  so  that  its  summary  would  also  be 
an  exhibit  of  its  value  in  establishing  the  conclusion.  Hence  the 
possibility  of  forming  a  scheme  for  defining  the  exact  mode  of 
credibility  attaching  to  any  proposition. 

This  means  that  we  have  now  a  distinctive  type  of  thinking 
quite  marked  off  from  mere  discussion  and  reflection.  It  may 
be  called  either  reasoning  or  proof.  It  is  reasoning  when  we 
think  of  the  regularity  of  the  method  for  getting  at  and  employ- 
ing the  unquestioned  grounds  which  give  validity  to  other  state- 
ments. It  is  proof  as  regards  the  degree  of  logical  desert 
thereby  measured  out  to  such  propositions.  Proof  is  the  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  justified  through  the  reasoning.  To  quote 
from  Mill :  "  To  give  credence  to  a  proposition  as  a  con- 
clusion from  something  else  is  to  reason  in  the  most  extensive 
sense  of  the  term.  We  say  of  a  fact  or  statement,  it  is  proved, 
when  we  believe  its  truth  by  reason  of  some  other  fact  or  state- 
ment from  which  it  is  said  to  follow."  l  Reasoning  is  marshall- 

1  Logic,  Bk.  II,  ch.  I,  £  I.  I  have  changed  the  order  of  the  sentences  quoted, 
and  have  omitted  some  phrases. 
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ing  a  series  of  terms  and  propositions  until  we  can  bind  some 
doubtful  fact  firmly  to  an  unquestioned,  although  remote  truth  ; 
it  is  the  regular  way  in  which  a  certain  proposition  is  brought  to 
bear  on  a  precarious  one,  clothing  the  latter  with  something  of 
the  peremptory  quality  of  the  former.  So  far  as  we  reach  this 
result,  and  so  far  as  we  can  exhibit  each  step  in  the  nexus  and 
be  sure  it  has  been  rightly  performed,  we  have  proof. 

But  questions  still  face  us.  How  about  that  truth  upon  which 
we  fall  back  as  guaranteeing  the  credibility  of  other  statements 
— how  about  our  major  premise  ?  Whence  does  it  derive  its 
guarantee  ?  Quis  custodes  custodiet  ? 

We  may,  of  course,  in  turn  subsume  it  under  some  further 
major  premise,  but  an  infinite  regress  is  impossible,  and  on  this 
track  we  are  finally  left  hanging  in  the  air.  For  practical  pur- 
poses, the  unquestioned  principle  may  be  taken  as  signifying 
mutual  concession  or  agreement — it  denotes  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  its  truth  is  not  called  in  question  by  the  parties  concerned. 
This  does  admirably  for  settling  arguments  and  controversies.  It 
is  a  good  way  of  amicably  arranging  matters  among  those  already 
friends  and  fellow  citizens.  But  scientifically,  the  widespread  ac- 
ceptance of  an  idea  seems  to  testify  to  custom  rather  than  to 
truth;  prejudice  is  strengthened  in  influence,  but  hardly  in  value, 
by  the  number  who  share  it ;  conceit  is  none  the  less  self-conceit 
because  it  turns  the  heads  of  many. 

Great  interest  was  indeed  soon  taken  in  the  question  of  the  range 
of  persons  who  hold  truths  in  common.  The  quod  semper  ubique, 
omnibzis,  became  of  great  importance.  This,  however,  was  not, 
in  theory  at  least,  because  common  agreement  was  supposed  to 
constitute  the  major  premise,  but  because  it  afforded  confirmatory 
evidence  of  its  self-evident  and  universal  character. 

Hence  the  Aristotelian  logic  necessarily  assumes  certain  first 
or  fundamental  truths  unquestioned  and  unquestionable,  self- 
evident  and  self-evidencing,  neither  established  nor  modified  by 
thought,  but  standing  firm  in  their  own  right.  This  assumption 
is  not,  as  modern  dealers  in  formal  logic  would  sometimes  have 
it,  an  external  psychological  or  metaphysical  attachment  to  the 
theory  of  reasoning,  to  be  omitted  at  will  from  logic  as  such. 
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Without  such  truths  we  are  still  in  the  bonds  of  uncertainty.  We 
are  still  within  the  play  of  subjective,  arbitrary,  futile  opinion. 
Judgment  has  not  taken  place,  and  assertion  is  still  without  war- 
rant. Hence  the  scheduling  of  first  truths  is  an  organic  part  of 
any  theory  of  reasoning  which  is  occupied  with  securing  surety 
of  assent,  or  valid  conviction.  To  deny  the  necessary  place  of 
ultimate  truths  in  the  logical  system  of  Aristotle  and  his  followers, 
is  to  make  them  not  philosophers,  but  players  in  a  game  of 
social  convention.  It  is  to  overlook,  to  invert,  the  fact  that  they 
were  sincerely  concerned  with  the  question  of  attaining  the 
grounds  and  process  of  assurance  in  cases  of  doubt.  Hence 
they  were  obliged  to  assume  primary  intuitions,  metaphysical, 
physical,  moral,  and  mathematical  axioms,  in  order  to  get  the 
pegs  of  certainty  to  which  to  tie  their  bundles  of  otherwise  con- 
tingent propositions. 

It  would  be  going  too  far  to  claim  that  the  regard  for  the  author- 
ity of  the  church,  of  the  fathers,  of  the  scriptures,  of  ancient 
writers,  of  Aristotle  himself,  so  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  the  direct  outcome  of  this  pre -supposition  of  truths  fixed  and 
unquestionable  in  themselves.  But  the  logical  connection  is  sure. 
The  supply  of  absolute  premises  that  Aristotle  was  able  to  proffer 
was  decidedly  scant.  In  his  own  generation  and  situation  this 
paucity  made  comparatively  little  difference ;  for  to  the  mass  of 
men  the  great  bulk  of  values  was  still  carried  by  custom,  by 
religious  belief,  and  social  institution.  It  was  only  in  the  compa- 
ratively small  sphere  of  persons  who  had  come  under  the  philo- 
sophic influence,  that  the  need  of  the  logical  mode  of  confirma- 
tion was  felt.  In  the  mediaeval  period,  however,  customs  were 
dissipated  through  their  mutual  clash,  and  hence  ideas  required 
to  be  concentrated  by  some  fixed  principle  giving  them  stay  and 
power.  The  situation  was  exactly  such  as  to  call  into  active  use 
the  Aristotelian  scheme  of  thought.  Authority  compensated  for 
the  meagerness  of  the  store  of  universals  known  by  direct  in- 
tuition, and  the  Aristotelian  plan  of  reasoning  afforded  the  pre- 
cise instrumentality  through  which  the  vague  and  chaotic  details 
of  life  could  be  reduced  to  order  by  subjecting  them  to  the  terms 
of  authoritative  rules. 
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It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  account  for  the  ultimate  major 
premises,  for  the  unconditioned  grounds  upon  which  credibility  is 
assigned.  •  We  have  also  to  report  where  the  other  side  comes 
from  :  matters  so  uncertain  in  themselves  as  to  require  having 
their  grounds  supplied  from  outside.  The  answer  in  the  Aristo- 
telian scheme  is  an  obvious  one.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  sense, 
of  ordinary  experience,  to  supply  us  with  matters  which  in  them- 
selves are  only  contingent,  unstable  and  divagating.  The  doubt 
attaching  to  them  is  in  no  sense  a  result  of  the  thinking  process ; 
it  does  not  arise  organically  within  the  latter,  but  is  rather  its  ex- 
ternal precondition.  There  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  intellectual 
sphere,  that  derived  from  experience,  which  is  infected  through- 
out because  of  its  unworthy  origin.  In  itself  it  stands  forever 
condemned  to  be  merely  empirical — particular,  more  or  less  ac- 
cidental, inherently  irrational.  You  cannot  make  gold  from 
dross,  and  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  and  with  material  of  this 
sort  is  to  bring  it  under  the  protection  of  truth  which  has  war- 
rant and  weight  in  itself. 

We  may  now  characterize  this  stage  of  thinking  with  reference 
to  our  original  remark  that  different  stages  denote  various  de- 
grees of  the  evolution  of  the  doubt-inquiry  function.  As  com- 
pared with  the  period  of  fixed  ideas,  doubt  is  awake,  and  inquiry 
is  active  but  in  itself,  it  is  rigidly  limited.  On  one  side  it  is 
bounded  by  the  fixed  ultimate  truths,  whose  very  nature  is  that 
they  cannot  be  doubted,  that  they  are  not  products  or  functions  in 
inquiry,  but  bases  that  investigation  fortunately  hits  upon.  In 
the  other  direction  doubt  is  itself  arrested.  All  '  matters  of  fact,' 
all  '  empirical  truths  '  belong  to  a  particular  sphere  or  kind  of 
existence,  and  one  intrinsically  open  to  suspicion.  The  region 
is  condemned  in  a  wholesale  way.  In  itself  it  exhales  doubt ;  it 
cannot  be  reformed  ;  it  is  to  be  shunned,  or,  if  this  is  not  possible, 
to  be  escaped  from  by  climbing  up  a  ladder  of  intermediate 
terms  until  we  lay  hold  on  the  universal.  The  very  way  in 
which  doubt  is  fixed,  taken  all  in  a  piece,  marks  its  lack  of 
vitality.  It  is  objectified,  and  thereby  arrested  and  cooped  up 
in  a  particular  place.  As  with  any  doubtful  character,  the  less 
had  of  its  company  the  better.  Uucertainty  is  not  realized  as  a 
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necessary  instrument  in  compelling  experienced  matters  to  re- 
veal their  own  meaning  and  inherent  order. 

This  limitation  upon  inquiry  settles  the  interpretation  of  thought 
possible  at  this  stage — it  is  of  necessity  merely  connective,  merely 
mediating.  It  goes  between  the  first  principles — themselves,  as 
to  their  validity,  outside  the  province  of  thought — and  the  par- 
ticulars of  sense — also,  as  to  their  status  and  worth,  beyond  the 
dominion  of  thought.  Thinking  is  subsumption — -just  placing  a 
particular  proposition  under  its  universal.  It  is  inclusion,  finding 
a  place  for  some  questioned  matter  within  a  region  taken  as  more 
certain.  It  is  use  of  general  truths  to  afford  support  to  those 
otherwise  shaky — an  application,  however,  that  improves  their 
standing,  while  leaving  their  content  quite  unchanged.  This 
means  that  thought  has  only  a  formal  value.  It  is  of  service  in 
exhibiting  and  arranging  grounds  upon  which  any  particular  pro- 
position may  be  acquitted  or  condemned,  upon  which  it  may  be 
assented  to,  or  upon  which  belief  may  reasonably  be  withheld. 

The  metaphor  of  the  law  court  is  apt.  There  is  assumed  some 
matter  to  be  either  proved  or  disproved.  As  matter,  as  content, 
it  is  furnished.  It  is  not  to  be  found  out.  In  the  law  court  it 
is  not  a  question  of  discovering  what  a  man  is,  but  simply  of 
finding  reasons  for  regarding  him  as  guilty  or  innocent.  It  is 
not  an  all-around  play  of  thought  directed  to  the  institution  of 
something  as  fact,  but  just  a  question  of  whether  grounds  can 
be  adduced  justifying  acceptance  of  a  proposition  already  set 
forth.  The  significance  of  such  an  attitude  comes  into  relief 
when  we  contrast  it  with  what  is  done  in  the  laboratory.  In  the 
laboratory  there  is  no  question  of  proving  that  things  are  just  thus 
and  so,  or  that  we  must  accept  or  reject  a  given  statement ;  there  is 
simply  an  interest  in  finding  out  what  sort  of  things  it  is  that  we 
are  dealing  with.  Any  quality  or  change  that  presents  itself 
may  be  an  object  of  investigation,  or  may  suggest  a  conclusion, 
since  it  is  judged,  not  by  reference  to  preexistent  truths,  but 
by  its  suggestiveness  of  what  it  may  lead  to,  and  thus  the 
mind  is  open  to  inquiry  in  any  direction.  Or  we  may  illustrate  by 
the  difference  between  the  auditor  and  the  expert  in  an  insurance 
company.  One  simply  passes  and  rejects,  issues  vouchers, 
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compares  and  balances  statements  already  made  out.  The  other 
investigates  any  one  of  the  items  of  expense  or  receipt ;  inquires 
how  it  comes  to  be  what  it  is,  what  facts,  as  regards  say  length 
of  life,  condition  of  money  market,  activity  of  agents,  are  in- 
volved, and  what  further  researches  and  activities  are  thereby 
indicated. 

The  illustrations  of  the  laboratory  and  the  expert  remind  us  of 
another  attitude  of  thought  in  which  investigation  attacks  matters 
hitherto  reserved.  The  growth,  for  example,  of  freedom  of 
thought  during  the  Renaissance  was  a  revelation  of  the  intrinsic 
momentum  of  the  thought-process  itself.  It  was  not  a  mere  reaction 
from  and  against  mediaeval  scholasticism.  It  was  the  continued 
operation  of  the  machinery  which  the  scholastics  had  set  a-going. 
Doubt  and  inquiry  were  extended  into  the  region  of  particulars, 
of  matters  of  fact,  with  the  view  of  reconstituting  them  through 
discovery  of  their  own  structure,  no  longer  with  the  intention  of 
leaving  that  unchanged,  while  transforming  their  claims  to  cre- 
dence. Thought  no  longer  found  satisfaction  in  appraising  them 
in  a  scale  of  values  according  to  their  nearness  to,  or  remoteness 
from,  fixed  truths.  Such  work  had  been  done  to  a  nicety,  and  it 
was  futile  to  repeat  it.  Thinking  must  find  a  new  outlet.  It  was 
out  of  employment,  and  set  to  discover  new  lands.  Galileo  and 
Copernicus  were  travelers — as  much  so  as  the  crusader,  Marco 
Polo,  and  Columbus. 

Hence  the  fourth  stage — covering  what  is  popularly  known  as 
inductive  and  empirical  science.  Thought  takes  the  form  of  in- 
ference instead  of  proof.  Proof,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  a  given  proposition  on  the  ground  of  its  con- 
nection or  lack  of  connection  with  some  other  proposition  con- 
ceded or  established.  But  inference  does  not  terminate  in  any 
given  proposition ;  it  is  after  precisely  those  which  are  not  given. 
It  wants  more  facts,  different  facts.  Thinking  in  the  mode  of  in- 
ference insists  upon  terminating  in  an  [intellectual  advance,  in  a 
consciousness  of  truths  hitherto  escaping  us.  Our  thinking  must 
not  now  '  pass  '  certain  propositions  after  challenging  them,  must 
not  admit  them  because  they  exhibit  certain  credentials,  showing 
a  right  to  be  received  into  the  upper  circle  of  intellectual  society. 
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Thinking  endeavors  to  compel  facts,  as  they  present  them- 
selves, to  yield  up  something  hitherto  obscure  or  concealed. 
This  advance  and  extension  of  knowledge  through  thinking 
seems  to  be  well  designated  by  the  term  inference.  It  does  not 
certify  what  is  otherwise  doubtful,  but  '  goes  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown.'  It  aims  at  pushing  out  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge, not  with  marking  those  already  attained  with  sign  posts. 
Its  technique  is  not  a  scheme  for  assigning  status  to  ideas  already 
possessed,  but  a  method  for  making  friends  with  facts  and  ideas 
hitherto  alien.  Inference  reaches  out,  fills  in  gaps.  Its  work  is 
measured  not  by  the  patents  of  standing  it  issues,  but  by  the  ma- 
terial increments  of  knowledge  it  yields.  Inventio  is  more  im- 
portant than  judicium,  discovery  than  'proof.' 

With  the  development  of  empirical  research,  uncertainty  or 
contingency  is  no  longer  regarded  as  infecting  in  a  wholesale 
way  an  entire  region,  discrediting  it  save  as  it  can  be  brought 
under  the  protecting  aegis  of  universal  truths  as  major  premises. 
Uncertainty  is  now  a  matter  of  detail.  It  is  the  question  whether 
the  particular  fact  is  really  what  it  has  been  taken  to  be.  It  in- 
volves contrast,  not  of  a  fact  as  a  fixed  particular  over  against 
some  equally  fixed  universal,  but  of  the  existing  mode  of  appre- 
hension with  another  possible  and  better  apprehension. 

From  the  standpoint  of  reasoning  and  proof,  the  intellectual 
field  is  absolutely  measured  out.  Certainty  is  located  in  one  part, 
intellectual  indeterminateness  or  uncertainty  in  another.  But 
when  thinking  becomes  research,  when  the  doubt-inquiry  func- 
tion comes  to  its  own,  the  problem  is  just :  What  is  the  fact  ? 

Hence  the  extreme  interest  in  details  as  such  ;  in  observing, 
collecting,  and  comparing  particular  causes,  in  analysis  of  struc- 
ture down  to  its  constituent  elements,  interest  in  atoms,  cells, 
and  in  all  matters  of  arrangement  in  space  and  time.  The  mi- 
croscope, telescope,  and  spectroscope,  the  scalpel  and  microtome, 
the  kymograph  and  the  camera,  are  not  mere  material  appendages 
to  thinking  ;  they  are  as  integral  parts  of  investigative  thought 
as  were  Barbara,  Celarent,  etc.,  of  the  logic  of  reasoning. 
Facts  must  be  discovered,  and  to  effect  this  the  apparent  facts 
must  be  resolved  into  their  elements.  Things  must  be  readjusted 
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in  order  to  be  held  free  from  all  intrusion  of  impertinent  circum- 
stance and  misleading  suggestion.  Instrumentalities  of  extend- 
ing and  rectifying  research  are,  therefore,  of  themselves  organs 
of  thinking.  The  specialization  of  the  sciences,  the  almost  daily 
birth  of  a  new  science,  is  also  a  logical  necessity — not  a  mere 
historical  episode.  Every  phase  of  experience  must  be  investi- 
gated, and  each  characteristic  aspect  presents  its  own  peculiar 
problems  which  demand,  therefore,  their  own  technique  of  inves- 
tigation. The  discovery  of  difficulties,  the  substitution  of  doubt 
for  quiescent  acceptance,  are  more  important  than  the  sanction- 
ing of  belief  through  proof.  Hence  the  importance  of  noting 
apparent  exceptions,  negative  instances,  extreme  cases,  anom- 
alies. The  interest  is  in  the  discrepant  because  that  stimulates 
inquiry,  rather  than  in  the  fixed  universal  which  would  terminate 
it  once  for  all.  Hence  also  the  roaming  over  the- earth  and 
through  the  skies  for  new  facts  which  may  be  incompatible  with 
old  theories,  and  suggest  new  points  of  view. 

To  illustrate  these  matters  in  detail  would  be  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  every  modern  science.  The  interest  in  multiplying  phe- 
nomena, in  increasing  the  area  of  facts,  in  developing  new 
distinctions  of  quantity,  structure,  and  form,  is  obviously  char- 
acteristic of  modern  science.  But  we  do  not  always  heed  its 
logical  significance — that  it  makes  thinking  consist  in  the  exten- 
sion and  control  of  contact  with  new  material  so  as  to  lead  regu- 
larly to  the  development  of  new  experience. 

The  elevation  of  the  region  of  facts — the  formerly  condemned 
region  of  the  inherently  contingent  and  variable — to  something 
that  invites  and  rewards  inquiry,  defines  the  import,  therefore,  of 
the  larger  aspects  of  modern  science.  This  spirit  prides  itself  upon 
being  positivistic — it  deals  with  the  observed  and  the  observable. 
It  will  have  naught  to  do  with  ideas  that  cannot  verify  them- 
selves by  showing  themselves  in  propia  persona.  It  is  not  enough 
£o  present  credentials  from  more  sovereign  truths.  These  are 
hardly  acceptable  even  as  letters  of  introduction.  Refutation  of 
Newton's  claim,  that  he  did  not  make  hypotheses,  by  pointing  out 
that  no  one  was  busier  in  this  direction  than  he,  and  that  gener- 
ally scientific  power  is  in  direct  ratio  to  ability  to  imagine  pos- 
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sibilities,  is  as  easy  as  it  is  irrelevant.  The  hypotheses,  the 
thoughts,  that  Newton  employed,  were  of  and  about  fact ;  they 
were  for  the  sake  of  exacting  and  extending  what  can  be  appre- 
hended. Instead  of  being  sacrosanct  truths  affording  a  redemp- 
tion by  grace  to  facts  otherwise  ambiguous,  they  were  the  articu- 
lating of  ordinary  facts.  The  notion  of  law  changes.  It  is  no 
longer  something  of  superior  kind  governing  things  and  events, 
it  is  the  statement  of  their  own  order. 

Thus  the  exiling  of  occult  forces  and  qualities  is  not  so  much 
a  specific  achievement  as  it  is  a  demand  of  the  changed  attitude 
of  thought.  When  thinking  consists  in  the  detection  and  deter- 
mination of  observable  detail,  then  forces,  forms,  qualities  at 
large,  are  thrown  out  of  employment.  They  are  not  so  much 
proved  non-existent  as  rendered  nugatory.  Disuse  breeds  de- 
generation. Their  service  is  dependent  upon  the  assumption  of 
fixed  universals  as  real  essences  ;  since  their  business  is  the 
ceremony  of  bringing  these  essences  down  into  facts,  the  universal 
becomes  the  established  order  of  the  facts  themselves,  and  then 
the  mediating  machinery  disappears  along  with  the  essences. 
There  is  substituted  for  the  hierarchical  world,  in  which  each  de- 
gree in  the  scale  has  its  righteousness  imputed  from  above,  a  world 
homogeneous  in  structure  and  in  the  scheme  of  its  parts ;  the 
same  in  heaven,  earth,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea.  The 
ladder  of  values  from  the  sublunary  world  with  its  rectilinear  ex- 
travagant, imperfect  motion  up  to  the  stellar  universe,  with  its 
self-returning  perfect  order,  corresponded  to  the  middle  terms  of 
the  older  logic.  The  steps  are  graduated,  ascending  from  the 
indeterminate,  unassured  matter  of  sense  up  to  the  eternal,  un- 
questionable truths  of  rational  perception.  But  when  interest  is  oc- 
cupied in  finding  out  what  anything  and  everything  is,  any  fact  is 
just  as  good  as  its  fellow.  The  observable  world  is  a  democracy. 
The  difference  which  makes  a  fact  what  it  is,  is  not  an  exclusive 
distinction,  but  a  matter  of  position  and  quantity,  an  affair  of 
locality  and  aggregation,  traits  which  place  all  facts  upon  the 
same  level,  since  all  other  observable  facts  also  possess  them, 
and  are,  indeed,  conjointly  responsible  for  them.  Laws  cannot 
be  edicts  of  a  sovereign  binding  a  world  of  subjects  otherwise 
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lawless  ;  they  are  the  agreements,  the  compacts  of  facts  them- 
selves, or,  in  the  familiar  language  of  Mill,  the  common  attributes, 
the  resemblances. 

The  emphasis  of  modern  science  upon  control  of  experience 
flows  from  the  same  source.  Interest  is  in  the  new,  in  extension, 
in  discovery.  Inference  is  the  advance  into  the  unknown,  the 
use  of  the  established  to  win  new  worlds  from  the  void.  This 
requires  and  employs  regulation — that  is  method — in  procedure. 
There  cannot  be  a  blind  attack.  A  plan  of  campaign  is  needed. 
Kence  the  so-called  practical  applications  of  science,  the  Baconian 
"knowledge  is  power,"  the  Comteian  "  science  is  prevision,"  are 
not  extra-logical  addenda  or  supererogatory  benefits.  They  are 
intrinsic  to  the  logical  method  itself,  for  that  is  just  the  orderly 
way  of  approaching  new  experiences  so  as  to  grasp  and  hold 
them. 

The  attitude  of  research  is  necessarily  towards  the  future.  The 
application  of  science  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  as  in  the  sta- 
tionary engine,  or  telephone,  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  the 
determination  of  wave-lengths  of  light  through  the  experimental 
control  of  the  .laboratory.  Science  lives  only  in  arranging  for 
new  contacts,  new  insights.  The  school  of  Kant  agrees  with 
that  of  Mill  in  asserting  that  judgment  must,  in  order  to  be  judg- 
ment, be  synthetic  or  instructive  ;  it  must  extend,  inform,  and 
purvey.  When  we  recognize  that  this  service  of  judgment  in 
effecting  growth  of  experience  is  not  accidental,  but  that  judg- 
ment means  exactly  the  device  and  use  of  instrumentalities  for 
this  end,  we  also  remark  that  the  so-called  practical  uses  of 
science  are  only  the  further  and  freer  play  of  the  intrinsic  move- 
ment of  thought  itself. 

We  began  with  the  assumption  that  thought  is  to  be  interpre- 
ted as  a  doubt-inquiry  function,  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  that  mental  equilibrium  known  as  assurance  or  knowl- 
edge. We  assumed  that  various  stages  of  thinking  could  be 
marked  out  according  to  the  amount  of  play  which  they  gave  to 
doubt,  and  the  consequent  sincerity  with  which  thinking  was  iden- 
tified with  free  inquiry.  Modern  scientific  procedure,  as  just  set 
forth,  seems  to  define  the  ideal  or  limit  of  this  process.  It  is  in- 
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quiry  emancipated,  universalized,  whose  sole  aim  and  criterion  is 
discovery,  and  hence  it  makes  the  terminus  of  our  description.  It 
is  idle  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  however,  that  this  scientific  pro- 
cedure, as  a  practical  undertaking,  has  not  as  yet  reflected  itself 
into  any  coherent  and  generally  accepted  theory  of  thinking, 
into  any  accepted  doctrine  of  logic  which  is  comparable  to  the 
Aristotelian.  Kant's  conviction  that  logic  is  a  "  complete  and 
settled  "  science,  that  with  absolutely  "  certain  boundaries  it  has 
gained  nothing  and  lost  nothing  since  Aristotle,"  is  startingly 
contradicted  by  the  existing  state  of  discussion  of  logical  doctrine. 
The  simple  fact  of  the  case  is  that  there  are  at  least  three  rival 
theories  on  the  ground,  each  claiming  to  furnish  the  sole  proper 
interpretation  of  the  actual  procedure  of  thought. 

The  Aristotelian  logic  is  far  from  having  withdrawn  its  claim. 
It  still  offers  its  frame-work  as  that  into  which  the  merely  *  em- 
pirical '  results  of  observation  and  experimental  inquiry  must  be 
fitted  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  really  *  proved.'  Another 
school  of  logicians,  starting  professedly  from  modern  psychology, 
discredits  the  whole  traditional  industry,  and  reverses  the  Aris- 
totelian theory  of  validity;  it  holds  that  only  particular  facts 
are  self-supporting,  and  that  the  authority  allowed  to  general 
principles  is  derivative  and  second  hand.  A  third  school  of 
philosophy  claims,  by  analysis  of  science  and  experience,  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  universe  itself  is  a  construction  of 
thought,  giving  evidence  throughout  of  the  pervasive  and  con- 
stitutive action  of  reason ;  and  holds,  consequently,  that  our 
logical  processes  are  simply  the  reading  off  or  coming  to  con- 
sciousness of  the  inherently  rational  structure  already  possessed 
by  the  universe  in  virtue  of  the  presence  within  it  of  this  per- 
vasive and  constitutive  action  of  thought.  It  thus  denies  both 
the  claim  of  the  traditional  logic,  that  matters  of  experienced  fact 
are  mere  particulars  having  their  rationality  in  an  external  ground, 
and  the  claim  of  the  empirical  logic,  that  thought  is  just  a  sub- 
jective gymnastic  by  which  we  vault  from  one  presented  fact  to 
another  remote  in  space  and  time. 

Which  of  the  three  doctrines  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate 
exponent  of  the  procedure  of  thought  manifested  in  modern  sci- 
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ence  ?  While  the  Aristotelian  logic  is  willing  to  waive  a  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  expounder  of  the  actual  procedure,  it  still  in- 
sists upon  its  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  ultimate  umpire  of 
the  validity,  or  proved  character  of  the  results  reached.  But  the 
empirical  and  transcendental  logics  stand  face  to  face  as  rivals, 
each  asserting  that  it  alone  tells  the  story  of  what  science  does 
and  how  it  does  it. 

With  the  consciousness  of  this  conflict,  discussion  in  its  pres- 
ent, or  descriptive,  phase  must  cease.  Its  close,  however,  sug- 
gests a  further  question.  In  so  far  as  we  adopt  the  concep- 
tion that  thinking  is  itself  a  doubt-inquiry  process,  must  we 
not  deny  alike  the  claims  of  all  three  doctrines  to  be  the  artic- 
ulate voice  of  the  methods  of  experimental  science  ?  Do  they 
not  all  agree  in  setting  up  something  fixed  outside  inquiry,  at 
once  supplying  its  material  and  its  limit  ?  That  the  first  prin- 
ciple and  the  empirical  matters  of  fact  of  the  Aristotelian  logic 
fall  outside  the  thinking  process,  and  condemn  the  latter  to  a 
purely  external  and  go-between  agency,  has  been  already  suffi- 
ciently descanted  upon.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  fixed  partic- 
ulars, given  facts,  or  sensations — whatever  the  empirical  logician 
starts  from — are  ready-made  material  given  to  the  thought  proc- 
ess, and,  therefore,  that  they  externally  limit  inquiry,  instead 
of  being  distinctions  arising  within  and  because  of  investiga- 
tion or  search  for  truth.  Nor,  as  regards  this  point,  is  the  trans- 
cendental in  any  position  to  throw  stones  at  the  empirical  logic. 
Thought  in  itself  is  so  far  from  a  process  of  doubt  or  inquiry  that 
it  is  the  eternal,  fixed  structure  of  the  universe ;  our  thinking,  in- 
volving doubt  and  investigation,  is  due  wholly  to  our  '  finite/ 
imperfect  character,  which  condemns  us  to  the  task  of  merely  imi- 
tating and  reinstating  '  thought '  in  itself,  once  and  forever  com- 
plete, ready-made,  fixed.  It  is  per  accidens  an  object  of  inquiry, 
but  not  its  organic  content. 

The  practical  procedure  and  practical  assumptions  of  modern 
experimental  science,  since  they  make  thinking  essentially  and 
not  merely  accidentally  a  process  of  discovery,  seem  irreconcilable 
with  both  the  empirical  and  transcendental  interpretations.  At 
all  events,  there  is  here  sufficient  discrepancy  to  give  occasion 
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for  further  search  :  Does  not  an  account  or  theory  of  thinking, 
basing  itself  on  modern  scientific  procedure,  demand  a  statement 
in  which  all  the  distinctions  and  terms  of  thought — judgment, 
concept,  inference,  subject,  predicate  and  copula  of  judgment,  etc. 
ad  indefinitum — shall  be  interpreted  simply  and  entirely  as  dis- 
tinctive functions  or  divisions  of  labor  within  the  doubt-inquiry 
process  ? 

JOHN  DEWEY. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 


PSYCHOLOGY   AS   SCIENCE   OF   SELVES. 

TO  the  present  confusion  of  even  the  primary  conceptions  of 
psychology  much  obscure  teaching  and  many  futile  con- 
troversies are  due.  This  essay  attempts  to  mediate  between 
opposing  theories,  by  insisting  on  the  equal  validity  of  two  under- 
lying forms  of  psychology,  and  by  tracing  sharply  the  larger 
outlines  of  one  of  these  divisions.1  The  first  of  them  may  per- 
haps be  named  'Atomistic  Psychology.' 2  It  treats  of  contents- 
of-consciousness  as  such,  that  is,  of  psychic  phenomena,  con- 
sidered without  reference  to  any  self,  and  its  primary  procedure 
is  the  analysis  of  these  psychic  facts  into  irreducible  elements  and 
the  classification  of  complex  phenomena  according  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  given  elements.  For  the  second  of  these  ultimate 
forms  of  psychology  I  have  vainly  sought  a  satisfactory  name.  It 
is  distinct  from  the  science  of  the  bare  psychic  contents,  and  has 
been  variously  regarded  as  a  study  of  conscious  functions,  of  men- 
tal operations  and  of  activities  of  the  self.  Most  simply,  and  with 
adequate  recognition  of  the  profoundly  social  nature  of  the  self, 
this  form  of  psychology  may  be  treated  as  the  science  of  con- 
scious selves.  It  distinguishes  these,  first,  as  they  refer  to  things 
and  feelings  3  or  to  other  selves,  and,  second,  as  they  refer  to  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  self,  myself  or  my  fellow,  in  different  relations.  And 
though  analysis  into  elements  is  possible  in  both  sorts  of  study, 
it  is  significant  that  the  methods  of  atomistic  psychology  are 
of  secondary  importance  in  the  science  of  selves. 

The  validity  of  a  psychology  of  the  sort  first  outlined,  a  struc- 
tural science  of  contents-of-consciousness,  is  very  generally  admit- 

1  Cf.  M.  W.  Calkins,  Elements  of  Conscious  Complexes,  PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW, 
VII,  4,  P-  377- 

2  The  term  '  atomistic '  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense  and  implies  neither  philosophic 
materialism  nor  psychological  associationism  (on  the  ordinary  view  of  it).    This  concep- 
tion of  '  atomistic  '  psychology  is  indeed  in  its  underlying  principles  that  of  Titchener's 
'Structural  Psychology'  (PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  VII,  5)  and  Bradley' s  Phenom- 
enalism in  Psychology  (MiND,  Jan.,  1900). 

3  This  term  is  occasionally  used  throughout  this  paper  as  the  indispensable  though 
equivocal  synonym  for  the  awkward  expression  '  content-of-consciousness,  '  or  for  the 
German  *  Vorstellung. ' 
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ted,  even  by  those  who  question  either  its  adequacy  or  its  utility, 
and  who  limit  severely  the  scope  of  its  application.  They  none 
the  less  grant  the  bare  possibility  that  conscious  experiences  may 
be  studied,  without  an  explicit  reference  to  selves,  as  mere 
analyzable  phenomena.  The  upholders  of  this  structural  method, 
on  the  other  hand,  deny  the  right  of  the  science  of  selves  to  the 
very  name  psychology.  Some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  challenge 
its  claim  to  be  enrolled  among  the  sciences.  Such  a  study  of  the 
relations  of  selves,  they  say,  may  be  sociological  and  ethical,  or 
may  be  philosophical,  but  has  no  part  nor  lot  with  psychological 
science. 

With  this  issue  the  present  paper  is  mainly  concerned.  It 
aims  to  show  the  possibility  of  such  a  psychology  of  selves  by 
considering,  in  the  first  place,  the  essential  distinction  between 
philosophy  and  science.  This  difference  may  be  stated  in  some- 
what the  following  fashion  :  Science  is  an  investigation  of  facts  ; 
philosophy  is  an  attempt  to  study  the  self-dependent  whole-of- 
reality.  These  bare  statements  will  gain  in  significance  by  a 
closer  scrutiny  of  the  meaning  of  'fact.'  The  word  is  used  as 
synonym  for  the  more  technical  term  'phenomenon,'  and  the 
'  fact '  or  '  phenomenon '  is  considered  as  possessing  the  following 
characteristics:  (i)  it  is  one-of-many;  (2)  always  a  dependent 
bit  of  reality,  never  the  self-dependent  or  the  whole ;  (3)  it  is 
taken  for  granted  or  assumed,  without  question  of  the  nature  of 
its  reality  or  of  its  own  relation  to  the  whole-of-reality.  It  fol- 
lows from  this  last  criterion  that  sciences  are  more  or  less  funda- 
mental in  the  degree  in  which  they  take  their  facts  for  granted, 
so  that  chemistry,  for  instance,  is  a  more  fundamental  science 
than  physiology,  because  it  has  analyzed  protoplasm  into 
elements ;  and  yet  the  most  fundamental  of  sciences  does  not 
become  philosophy  until  it  ceases  to  deal  with  the  related  mani- 
fold of  fact,  and  attains  the  conception  of  a  self-dependent  reality. 

Qualities,  things,  moments,  and  events  are  readily  admitted  to 
be  '  facts,'  and  careful  reflection  will  show  that  selves  also  may 
be  treated  as  facts  for  science.  This  implies  that  they  are  taken 
for  granted,  without  inquiry  about  their  bearing  on  '  reality,'  and 
also  that  they  are  critically  observed  and  classified,  on  the  basis 
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of  their  relation  with  each  other  and  with  facts  of  every  other 
order.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  scientific  study  does  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  philosophy  of  selves.  One  might  as  well 
suggest  that  the'  physical  sciences  prevent  the  cosmological  dis- 
cussion of  nature  !  Indeed,  the  scientific  study  of  selves  is  con- 
'  sistent  with  any  form  of  philosophy.  Selves  may  be  regarded 

-'   from  the  dualistic  point  of  view  as  a  form  of  reality  coordinate 
with  matter ;  or,  from  the  standpoint  of  pluralistic  idealism,  the 

I  inter-related  system  of  selves  may  be  treated  as  the  final  reality  ; 
or,  finally,  in  terms  of  absolute  idealism,  reality  may  be  con- 
ceived of  as  an  absolute  self,  and  the  individual  selves  may  be 
\  thought  as  related,  by  virtue  of  their  manifestation  of  this  Abso- 
lute. Yet  no  one  of  these  metaphysical  systems  precludes  the 
scientific  treatment  of  selves,  that  is,  the  study  of  selves  without 
reference  to  any  form  of  ultimate  reality.  In  truth,  if  one  admit, 
as  one  must,  that  '  selves'  are  as  obvious  a  category  as  '  things' 
in  every-day  experience,  then  a  science  of  selves  must  be  possi- 
ble, for  science  is  distinguished  from  the  unreflective  conscious- 
ness only  by  its  critical  and  systematic  method,  so  that  every  ob- 
ject of  ordinary  observation  is  ipso  facto  an  object  for  science. 
•  Chronologically  preceding  the  distinction  of  selves  from  all 
other  facts,  inner  or  outer,  there  is  undoubtedly  an  early  undif- 
ferentiated  stage  of  experience,  in  which  neither  self  nor  feeling 
nor  thing  is  recognized  as  such.  Gradually,  by  methods  at  which 
we  can  only  roughly  guess,  through  interest  in  the  peculiarly 
fascinating  experiences  which  we  later  associate  with  people,  and 
through  imitation,  at  first  unconscious  and  then  reflected  upon, 
there  occurs  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  development  of  con- 
sciousness, in  which  this  inchoate,  undistinguished  experience  is 
replaced  by  a  consciousness  of  oneself  in  close  connection  with 
other  selves.  With  the  hypothetical  details  of  this  development 
we  are  not  here  concerned ;  they  have  been  marked  out  with 
rich  suggestiveness  by  Professor  Baldwin1  and  by  Professor 
Royce.2  It  is  significant,  however,  that  this  recognition  of  one- 
self as  related  to  other  selves  probably  precedes  and  certainly 

1 Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,    ch.    I.     Mental  Development  in   Child  and 
Race,  pp.  334  ff- 

^Studies  of  Good  and  Evil. 
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does  not  follow,  the  distinction  between  selves  and  all  other  facts, 
psychic  or  physical.  In  other  words,  the  distinctions  of  con- 
scious content,  and  of  physical  things  from  oneself,  are  less  simple 
and  less  primitive  than  the  contrast  between  oneself  and  one's 
fellow.  Moreover,  the  psychic  and  physical  events  and  the 
physical  things  are  unquestionably  subordinate  to  the  selves, 
being  indeed  fairly  described  as  facts -for-a-self. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  term  '  psychology/  if  used  in  both  the 
senses  suggested,  does  cover  the  study  of  phenomena  of  two  dif- 
ferent orders  :  a  study  on  the  one  hand  of  '  selves,'  the  more 
fundamental  facts,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  conscious  contents, 
facts  for  these  same  selves  and  distinctly  subordinate  to  them. 
This  double  use  of  the  term  '  psychology '  may  nevertheless  be 
justified  by  the  suggestion  of  an  important  contrast  between  phys- 
ical things  and  psychic  contents,  which  indicates  the  close  con- 
nection of  the  contents-of-consciousness  with  the  self. "  The  inti- 
mate nature  of  this  difference  is  reducible  to  this,  that  the  physical 
fact  is  supposed  to  be  common  to  all  selves,  to  be  shared  by  the 
self  with  his  fellows,  whereas  the  psychic  fact  is  regarded  as  pri- 
vate, unshared  and  less  readily  communicable.  This  burglar,  for 
instance,  is  a  common  object  for  my  fellow  and  for  me,  though 
my  own  particular  view  of  him,  and  my  own  overpowering  fear  of 
him,  are  exclusively  my  own,  and  distinct  from  his  corresponding 
percept  or  feeling.  We  need  not  pause  to  ask  in  what  sense  ex- 
periences may  be  shared  ;  we  may  even  question  the  possibility 
of  an  object  really  '  common  '  to  several  observers.  These,  how- 
ever, are  metaphysical  problems,  and  the  universal  assumption  of 
the  shared  experience,  whether  or  not  it  is  founded  on  reality,  is 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  psychological  classification.  From  I 
its  attribute  of  being  a  common  object  of  consciousness  has  fol-  V 
lowed  the  every-day  inference  that  the  physical  fact  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  self,  and  thus  '  external '  to  it,  whereas  the  psychic 
fact,  unshared  and  closely  connected  with  the  individual  self,  is 
not  subjected  to  this  externalizing  process.  Thus  the  study  of 
psychic  contents,  no  less  than  the  scientific  study  of  selves,  is  fairly 
opposed  to  the  physical  sciences.  For  though  physical  phe- 
nomena are  really  common  facts  for  many  selves,  they  are  con- 
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stantly  conceived  as  external  to  the   self  and  their  really  ideal 
nature  is  unnoticed. 

We  have  thus  two  main  classes  of  facts  :  selves  and  facts-for- 
selves  ;  and  the  latter  group  divides  into  two  again,  the  private 
facts  or  contents  of  consciousness,  and  the  shared  facts,  events  or 
things.  Corresponding  with  these  divisions  we  have  two  cate- 
gories of  .science:  (i)  the  science  of  the  self  and  of  facts  referred 
to  the  self,  psychology  ;  and  (2)  the  physical  sciences  of  facts  re- 
garded as  independent  of  the  self.  The  following  table  shows 
this  more  clearly : 

Sciences:  Facts  (Phenomena):  Sciences: 

'  Self -Psychology. "*  I.   Selves. 

II.   Facts  for  Selves. 


'  Atomistic  a.  Contents  of  b.   Physical  Things  Physical 

Psychology.'  Consciousness.  and  Events.  Sciences. 

There  is  still  another  contrast  between  atomistic  psychology, 
or  the  science  of  psychic  contents,  and  psychology,  as  the  science 
of  conscious  selves.  It  is  parallel  with  a  distinction  to  be  made 
in  the  domain  of  the  physical  sciences.  Physical  facts  include, 
first,  events  and  moments,  marked  by  an  irrevocableness  and  an 
entire  lack  of  permanence,  and  connected  by  the  irreversible  re- 
lations of  time  and  causality ;  and,  second,  things  and  mathe- 
matical quantities,  possessing  self-identity  and  permanence,  and 
related  in  a  necessary  connection  of  reciprocal  and  reversible  de- 
termination.1 Thus,  strictly  speaking,  only  an  event  and  never  a 
thing  is  a  cause,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  every  thing  or  quantity 
affects  and  is  affected  by  every  other.  In  the  same  sense,  con- 
tents of  consciousness,  of  which  atomistic  psychology  treats, 
are  irrevocable  events,  temporally  and  causally  connected  with 
each  other  in  an  irreversible  succession.  Selves,  on  the  contrary, 
possessing  a  certain  identity  or  permanence,  are  not  regarded 
from  the  temporal  standpoint  as  causally  related  to  each  other. 

II. 

This  wide  divergence  in  method  between  the  analytic  study  of 
contents-of-consciousness,  and  the  science  of  consciousness,  whose 

1  Cf.  an  essay  by  the  writer,  Time  as  Related  to  Causality  and  to  Space.  MIND, 
VIII,  N.  S.  No.  30,  April,  1899. 
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'/primary  interest  is  ...  to  understand  .  .  .  not  to  analyze 
into  elements,"  is  enforced  with  precision  and  with  rich  illustration 
in  Miinsterberg's  chapter  on  "  Psychology  and  History."  l  But 
Professor  Munsterberg  applies  the  name  '  psychology '  to  the 
analytic  science  exclusively,  and  designates  as  '  history  '  what  we 
have  regarded  as  the  psychology  of  selves.  His  argument  lays 
stress  on  the  definite  advantage  of  distinguishing  in  name  such 
diverse  methods  of  study. 

In  briefest  outline  Miinsterberg's  position  is  the  following : 
Psychology,  like  physics,  is  an  analytic  and  causal  science  which 
deals  with  '  objects  '  ;  but  these  objects  are  '  individual '  whereas 
those  of  physics  are  '  over-individual.'  There  is,  however,  a  group 
of  sciences  which  study  in  an  anti-causal  manner  subjective  at- 
titudes or  the  '  real  subject '  ;  and  these,  also,  are  so  differen- 
tiated that  history  "  deals  with  the  real  subjective  will-acts,"  2  in 
so  far  as  they  are  '  individual,'  whereas  the  normative  sciences 
treat  of  '  over-individual '  will-acts,  that  is,  of  duties,  of  ideals, 
and  of  truths. 

In  contrasting  this  theory  of  the  nature  of  psychology  with 
that  of  the  present  paper,  it  is  important  in  the  first  place  to 
emphasize  their  points  of  agreement.  Both  distinguish  the  study 
of  selves  from  metaphysics,  and  real  experience  from  the  scientific 
study  of  experience. 3  Both  accentuate  the  difference  between 
an  analytic  and  causal  study  of  contents  of  consciousness,  and, 
opposed  to  this,  a  science,  called  by  the  one  theory  a  study  of 
'  subjective  acts  of  will,'  and  by  the  other  a  study  of  selves,  but 
admitted  by  both  as  a  science  which  is  not  essentially  'causal.' 
At  this  point  the  theories  diverge  in  that  Munsterberg  denies, 
as  has  been  stated,  the  name  '  psychology  '  to  the  second  form 
of  study,  treating  it  instead  as  '  history.' 

There  are  certainly  objections  to  this  terminology  which  are 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  first  is  the  argument  from  tradi- 
tion :  Professor  Munsterberg  virtually  excludes  from  psychology 
discussions  and  systems  which  from  time  immemorial  have  been 
known  as  'psychological.'  The  older  forms  of  the  so-called 

1  Psychology  and  Life  (and  PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  VI,  i). 

2  Ibid. ,  pp.  225  ff. 

3  Ibid.t  pp.  200  ff. 
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'  faculty  psychology '  are  metaphysically-tinged  dissertations  on 
what  is  often  at  heart  a  psychology  of  the  self ;  and — passing  to 
modern  times — such  systematic  works  as  Hoffding's,  Brentano's, 
and  Stout's,  like  the  genetic  psychology  of  Baldwin's  later  books, 
and  like  Royce's  discussions  of  the  social  consciousness,  would, 
if  strict  judgment  were  meted  out  to  them,  be  despoiled  of  the 
title  psychology.  Professor  Miinsterberg  really  admits  this  in 
regretful  allusions  to  pseudo-psychology. 

A  second  objection  to  Munsterberg's  definition  is  the  degree 
to  which  it  overstrains  the  ordinary  meaning  of  '  history.'  He  is 
entirely  right,  of  course,  in  rejecting  the  distinction  between  psy- 
chology as  '  nomothetic,' l  as  science  of  '  general  facts,'  and  history 
as  '  idiographic,'  for  both,  as  he  shows,  treat  of  single  facts, 
but  lead  by  way  of  these  to  generalizations.  But  history  differs 
from  the  study  of  selves,  or  of  subjective  will -attitudes,  in  two 
important  particulars :  first,  in  so  far  as  it  takes  the  temporal 
point  of  view  ;  second,  and  more  fundamentally,  because  it  deals 
with  the  deeds  of  selves,  that  is,  with  externalized  acts  of  will, 
with  wars  and  migrations,  inventions  and  industries.  History, 
therefore,  is  not  a  simple  science  at  all.  It  is  like  the  temporal 
form  of  physical  sciences,  in  that  it  treats  of  causally  connected 
actions  and  events,  and  it  is  also  like  the  science  of  selves,  and 
goes  beyond  the  physical  sciences,  in  that  it  discusses  these  out- 
ward things  and  happenings  as  manifestations  of  the  inter-related 
selves.  It  is  distinguished  from  psychology  in  either  of  its  forms, 
because  it  takes  account  neither  of  mere  percepts,  feelings  and  the 
like,  abstracted  from  external  acts,  nor  of  selves  as  selves,  apart 
from  their  deeds. 

Up  to  this  point,  however,  the  questions  at  issue  are  mainly 
verbal  and  concern  only  the  meaning  of  Miinsterberg's  terms, 
'  psychology '  and  '  history.'  A  far  more  serious  difficulty  is 
involved  in  his  opposition  of  '  reality,'  the  whole  reality,  as  ma- 
terial of  history,  to  the  '  remodelings  of  reality,'  with  which  psy- 
chology deals.  His  position,  in  brief,  is  this  :  The  subjective 
will-attitudes  of  which  history  treats  are  real.  For  that  reason, 
indeed,  they  are  never  '  understood  '  but  are  merely  '  appreciated  '; 

i0/.  dt.t  p.  i86ff. 
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they  are  "  not  objects  which  we  perceive  .  .  .  but  we  acknowledge 
them  .  .  .  as'subjects."  l  On  the  other  hand,  psychology  has  to 
do  with  artificial  and  abstract '  constructions,'  or  '  objects,'  and  has 
therefore  "  left  reality  behind."  The  significance  of  this  theory 
lies  in  the  vigorous  idealism  of  its  teaching  that  "  subjective  acts 
of  will  and  objects  of  will  form  the  reality,  the  whole  reality,"  1 
and  in  the  force  of  its  antithesis  between  science  and  reality, 
"  the  immediate  experience  which  we  live  through."  2  The  error 
of  the  theory  is  its  assumption  that  history,  any  more  than  psy- 
chology, has  to  do  with  immediate  reality.  Indeed,  Miinsterberg 
himself  has  virtually  corrected  this  conclusion  by  the  assertion  : 
"  Reality  is  neither  art  nor  science,  but  life."  3  Scientific  study  u 
is  always,  indeed,  reflective  observation  and  is  never  immediate  l| 
experience.  The  material  of  science  is  always,  therefore,  a  re- 
modeling of  reality,  even  if  the  science  is  '  history '  and  its  facts 
'  subjective  will-attitudes  '  or  '  selves.'  It  is  true  that  the  self-as- 
fact-for-science  is  a  less  artificial  and  secondary  construction  than 
the  mere  content  of  consciousness,  but  none  the  less  it  is  itself 
'  unreal,'  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  '  remodeled  '  form  of  the  in- 
timately real  immediate  experience. 

III. 

An  inevitable  corollary  of  this  doctrine  of  two  distinct  and 
valid  forms  of  psychology,  is  the  truth  that  every  conscious  ex- 
perience may  be  studied  after  two  different  fashions.  It  may,  in 
the  first  place,  be  dissected  by  the  structural  psychologist  and 
described  as  a  complex  of  elements.  These  will  be  not  only 
'  sensational '  and  '  affective  '  but  '  transitional '  elements  as  well, 
that  is,  they  will  include,  not  merely  hues  and  sounds,  pleasant- 
ness and  unpleasantness,  but  '  feelings  '  of  likeness  and  difference, 
of  '  and  '  and  '  but '  and  '  more.' 4  The  emotion,  for  instance,  is, 
on  this  basis,  distinguished  from  the  percept,  not  because  it  is  re- 
ferred to  a  self,  but  because  affections  are  its  most  significant  . 

1  Op.  at.,  p.  198. 

2  Op.  cit.j  p.  196. 

3  Op.  cit.,  p.  200  ;    cf.  E.  Thorndike,  PSY.  REV. 

4Cf.  James,  Principles  of  Psychology,  I,  p.  243;  M.  W.  Calkins,  PSYC.  REV., 
VII,  4,  P-  384. 
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constituent.  The  concept  is  not  a  result  of  the  mind's  compar- 
ing activity,  but  a  complex  distinguished  by  the  '  transitional ' 
feeling  of  likeness. 

But  there  is  still  another  way  of  treating  these  psychic  facts 
and  all  others.  Instead  of  regarding  them  as  mere  contents-of- 
consciousness,  abstracted  as  far  as  possible  from  the  selves  for 
whom  they  are  facts,  we  may  frankly  acknowledge  them  as  ex- 
periences of  these  selves,  no  longer  speaking  of  '  percepts,'  '  emo- 
tions/ and  '  volitions,'  but  rather  of  '  perception,'  of  '  emotion/ 
and  of  '  will/  We  must  go  on  to  discuss  these  distinctions  in  a 
little  more  detail. 

Perception  is  very  clearly  a  consciousness  of  sharing  the  ex- 
•  perience  of  a  number  of  other  selves.  The  more  closely,  indeed, 
we  observe  ourselves  perceiving,  the  more  surely  we  discover  in 
the  background  of  experience  the  consciousness  of  other  people, 
actually  or  conceivably  present,  who  see  what  we  see  and  hear 
what  we  hear.  The  perceived,  as  opposed  to  the  imagined,  is,  in- 
deed, in  our  every-day  consciousness  that  which  everybody 
present  is  supposed  to  share  with  us,1  as  contrasted  with  our  un- 
j  shared  individual  experience.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  psycho- 
|  logical  distinction  between  perception  and  imagination.  From 
the  atomistic  standpoint  there  is,  as  Titchener  says,2  "no  funda- 
mental psychological  difference,"  for  the  only  possible  criterion,  in 
this  case,  the  greater  vividness  of  the  percept,  fails  of  justification 
in  many  cases,  normal  as  well  as  abnormal.  Unless  then  we  mark 
off  perception,  by  the  purely  metaphysical  attribute  of  correspond- 
ence with  reality,  or  by  the  physiological  character  of  peripheral 
excitation,3  we  shall  find  that  its  only  distinction  is  this  consci- 
ousness of  sharing  the  experience  of  others.  This  is  also  the 
reason  why  we  always  try  to  prove  the  perceptual  character  of  a 
given  experience  by  showing  that  it  was  shared  by  several  selves. 
It  was  a  real  ghost,  or  mouse,  or  table-tipping,  we  argue,  else  it 
would  not  have  been  seen,  or  heard,  or  felt  by  all  these  people. 

1  As  psychic  fact,  the  percept  also  is,  of  course,  unshared,  but  this  is  a  conclusion 
of  reflective,  not  of  immediate  consciousness. 

2  Outlines  of  Psychology,  $  43. 

3Cf.  Titchener' s  account,  in  his  elementary  treatise  :  Primer  of  Psychology,  \  39. 
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And,  whatever  the  value  of  this  argument,  it  indicates  the  nature 
of  perception,  as  an  experience  assumed  to  be  '  common.' 

From  this  point  of  view,  once  more,  emotion  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  oneself  in  passive  relation  with  others.  The  truth  of 
this  account  of  it  has  seldom  in  fact  been  questioned.  Almost 
without  exception  1  psychologists  define  the  affective  experience  as 
a  relation  to  oneself.  Even  Titchener,  one  of  the  most  consist- 
ent of  atomistic  psychologists,  makes  a  classification  of  emotions 
as  '  subjective  '  and  '  objective,'  and  distinguishes  affections  from 
sensations  by  their  relation  to  selves2 — the  fact  that  "from  the 
point  of  view  of  ordinary  life  they  are  not  looked  upon  as  inherent 
in  objects  ..."  but  "  our  own  peculiar  property  .  .  .  within 
oneself."  3  The  passivity  of  the  emotional  experience  is  no  less 
evident  to  introspection  than  the  fact  that  it  is  a  relation  of  myself 
to  other  selves.  We  have  only  indirect  control  of  our  feelings  ; 
we  do  not  hope  or  fear,  love  or  hate  at  command  ;  we  are  a  prey  to 
our  own  emotions ;  like  Werther  we  are  "  prostrate  "  beneath  them. 

With  the  passivity  of  the  emotional  experience  we  may  con- 
trast the  activity  of  'will'  and  of  ' faith.'  No  psychological  terms 
refer  more  obviously  to  the  relation  of  selves.  'A  volition '  and 
'a  belief  are  contents-of-consciousness  and  capable  of  analysis 
into  atomistic  elements,  but  will  and  faith  are  meaningless  terms 
except  as  they  are  used  of  selves.  They  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  in  that  faith  is  self-abandonment,  whereas  will  is  self- 
assertion,  imperiousness,  a  bullying  attitude,  as  it  were,  toward 
people  and  toward  things.  *  The  will '  is  thus  a  relation  of  the 
self,  not  any  specific  direction  of  the  mind  toward  a  definite  and 
narrow  end.  It  is  a  realization  of  my  power  to  subordinate  my 
environment  to  my  use,  a  possession  of  myself  which  is  at  once 
a  subjugation  of  every  outlying  circumstance  and  of  every  oppos- 
ing self.  With  simple  truth,  indeed,  I  may  say  of  myself,  in  the 
dominating  attitude  of  will,  that 

1  Cf.  for  illustration  :  Ward,  ENCY.  BRIT.,  XX,  p.  67  (feeling  "not  a  presentation, 
but  a  subjective  state")  ;  Wundt,  Phy.  Psy.,  Ch.  X,  p.  510  ("  jene  subjektive  Bedeu- 
tung  welche  wir  .  .  .  den  gefiihlen  beilegen");  Kulpe,  Grundriss  d.  Psy.,  $34,  I 
("  die  Gefiihle  als  etwas  rein  subjektives  "). 

2  Outline,  \  32  (l);  Primer,  \  27  (2). 

3  Outline,  \  58  (2) ;  Primer,  $  63. 
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"  I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

Faith,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  adopting,  not  an  assertive,  phase 
of  experience.  As  in  the  relation  of  will  I  subordinate  other 
selves  to  myself,  so  in  the  attitude  of  faith  or  loyalty  I  subord- 
inate myself  to  others.  Yet  faith,  like  will,  is  an  active,  not  a 
passive  attitude  of  selves.  It  is  no  emotional  sinking  beneath  the 
force  of  one's  opponent  or  one's  environment,  but  a  self-initiated 
adoption  of  another's  cause  or  a  spontaneous  espousal  of  his 
interests.  Men  of  faith  have  always,  indeed,  like  the  heroes 
of  Hebrew  history,  "  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness, 
obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,"  through  the 
active  identification  of  themselves  with  great  causes,  great  the- 
ories and  great  persons. 

The  conception  of  conscious  experiences  suggested  by  these 
studies  of  perception,  emotion,  and  will  is  developed  in  outline  by 
the  summary  which  follows  : 

A.  Consciousness  of  oneself  without   expjicit   consciousness  of  other 

selves. 

I.  Consciousness  of  facts    (psychic   and   physical)    in   comparison 

with  oneself  realized  as 

a.  More  '  permanent '  than  facts  :  Memory. 

b.  More  « inclusive '  than  facts  :  Judgment. 

etc. 

II.  Consciousness  of  oneself  in  connection  with  facts  : 

a.  In  passive  connection  :  Feeling. 

b.  In  active  connection  : 

1.  Self-assertive:  Will. 

2.  Adoptive  :  Belief. 

B.  Consciousness    of   oneself    with    explicit    consciousness   of    other 

selves. 

I.  As  actually  or  conceivably  sharing  the  experience  of  an  indefinite 

number  of  other  selves  :  Perception. 

II.  In  connection  with  a  limited  number  of  other  selves. 

a.   In  passive  connection  :  Emotion. 

I.  Without  sharing  the  feeling  of  other  selves. 

(a)  Happy  through  other  self. 

(1)  Simple  emotion-:  Liking. 

(2)  With  consciousness  of  other  self  as    actively 

related  to  oneself:  Gratitude. 

(b)  Unhappy  through  other  selves. 

( I )  Simple  emotion  :  Dislike. 
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(2)  With  consciousness  of  other  self   as   actively 
related  to  oneself : l  and 

a.  Superior  2  to  oneself :  Terror. 

b.  Equal  to  oneself:  Hate. 

c.  Inferior  to  oneself :  Contempt. 
2.   Sharing  the  feeling  of  other  selves. 

(a)  Happy  through 

1 I )  Sharing  happiness  of  other  self :  Mitfreude. 

(2)  Sharing  unhappiness  of  other  self :  Malice. 

(b)  Unhappy  through 

1 I )  Sharing  unhappiness  of  other  self :  Pity. 

(2)  Sharing  happiness  of  other  self:  Envy, 
b.  In  active  connection  with  a  limited  number  of  other  selves. 

1.  Self-assertive:  Will. 

2.  Adoptive  :  Faith. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  now  attained,  if  the  '  science  of 
selves/  thus  distinguished,  illustrated,  and  classified,  has  been 
shown  to  deserve  consideration  as  one  valid  form  of  psychology. 
The  course  of  discussion  has  required  also  a  brief  formulation  of 
psychology  as  '  science  of  psychic  contents.'  The  principle  of  dis- 
tinction should  now  be  clear.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  psychic 
contents  divorced  by  hypothesis,  for  convenience  of  investigation, 
from  the  selves  for  whom,  after  all,  they  are  facts ;  and,  from 
the  other  standpoint,  we  have  these  same  selves,  scientifically 
assumed  not  metaphysically  apprehended,  studied  in  their  diverse 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  facts  of  other  sorts.  Every  con- 
scious experience  may  be  treated  from  both  points  of  view,  yet 
each  method  is  especially  adapted  to  certain  purposes  of  study. 
Atomistic  psychology,  for  instance,  furnishes  the  easiest  basis  for 
experimentation 3  and  its  '  psychic  contents'  are  most  readily 
correlated  witji  physiological  facts.  The  science  of  selves,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  distinct  from  ethics,  social  science,  and 
philosophy,  forms  the  simplest  introduction  to  each. 

MARY  WHITON  CALKINS. 
WELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 

»Cf.  Hoffding;   Psychology  (Eng.  tr.),  p.  234,^. 

2  This  principle  of  division  is  that  of  D.  Mercier  (MiND,  IX). 

3Cf.  E.  B.  Titchener,  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  Sept.,  1899. 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  CHANGE. 

THREE  clearly  distinguishable  points  of  view  in  turn  have 
been  assumed  in  the  following  pages  from  which  to  regard 
the  phenomenon  of  change.  As  to  the  fact  in  question  there  is 
no  dispute  ;  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  give  an  account  that  shall 
attempt  to  define  its  ultimate  significance  that  disagreement  en- 
ters. Without  aiming  at  exhaustiveness,  it  may  serve  to  place 
the  subject  in  clearer  light  if  we  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint :  (i) 
of  the  logician,  (2)  of  the  psychologist,  and  (3)  of  the  metaphy- 
sician. 

I. 

Minto  tells  us  that  the  new  spirit  which  was  aroused  by  reac- 
tion against  the  mediaeval  temper  has  issued  to  the  modern  world 
the  mandate  :  "  Bring  your  beliefs  into  harmony  with  facts." 
Whatever  is  true  of  other  departments,  the  effort  has  been  made 
by  modern  physical  science  to  state  its  conclusions  at  the  end  of 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  actually  observed  phenomena  of  na- 
ture. But  with  this  aim,  and  under  this  motive,  certain  modifi- 
cations have  been  introduced  into  the  method  of  science,  the 
full  exposition  of  which  has  been  the  most  fruitful  task  under- 
taken by  the  science  of  logic  in  its  later  developments.  It  does 
not  fall  under  our  purpose  to  unfold  a  general  theory  of  scientific 
method,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  way  logical  treatment  of  the 
phenomena  of  change  obliges  us  to  conceive  of  those  facts,  into 
harmony  with  which  we'are  exhorted  to  bring  our  beliefs.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  older  logic  constantly  keeps  in  mind  the  obli- 
gations of  proof,  it  has  not  been  forgotten,  as  Sir  John  Herschel 
has  said,  that  "  the  goal  of  science  is  explanation  ". ;  and  what  the 
newer  logic  enables  us  to  do  is  clearly  to  realize  the  conditions 
necessary  to  an  explanatory  science,  and  to  bring  the  final  results 
of  such  science  to  definite  and  accepted  tests. 

Were  change  not  .a  property  of  bodies,  that  is,  did  we  live  in 
a  static  world,  there    could    be   no   science    of  molar  physics. 

^  *  Logic,  Inductive  and  Dedtictive,  p.  243. 
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Whatever  the  particular  relations  that  come  to  be  emphasized  in 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  of  change,  unless  there  had  been  in 
experience  a  changing  order  of  perceptions,  the  necessary  motive 
to  scientific  effort  would  have  been  wanting.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  source  of  all  our  ordered  understanding  of  nature  lies  in  the 
apparent  disorder  of  nature,  and  it  is  among  the  larger  and  more 
obvious  classes  of  facts  that  the  first  attempts  are  made  to  intro- 
duce system.  Science,  that  is,  springs  out  of  the  conflict  of  wishes 
with  facts,  and  is  at  bottom  the  effort  to  satisfy  a  vague,  undiffer- 
entiated  (Esthetic  sense  which  shows  itself  at  first  under  the  demand 
for  order  and  unity.  The  primitive  consciousness  of  what  is  aes- 
thetically satisfying,  and  the  restraint  under  which  the  human 
spirit  lies  so  long  as  the  objective  world  presents  itself  hap-haz- 
ard,  gets  expression  for  itself,  earliest  as  well  as  latest,  in  the  re- 
fusal of  the  human  mind  to  believe  that  the  phenomena  of  per- 
ception cannot  be  reduced  from  the  changing  order  to  a  rational 
system  of  relations.  And  herein  we  see  that  the  modern  effort 
to  rationalize  beliefs,  by  making  them  dependent  upon  objective 
fact,  is  ultimately  dependent  upon  the  more  primitive  demand  of 
the  human  mind  upon  itself,  to  substantiate  its  beliefs  by  compel- 
ling the  sensuous  continuum  to  conform  its  behavior  according 
to  rule.  It  is  out  of  the  conflict  of  these  two  movements  that 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  natural 
phenomena. 

When  attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  'fact'  for  a 
scientific  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  change,  we  are  in 
danger  of  assuming  too  restricted  a  definition  of  the  term. 
Although  in  the  first  place  it  is  the  differences  in  the  '  crude 
lumpishness '  of  things  that  has  attracted  the  observation  of 
men,  and  that  provides  the  push-stone  of  the  scientific  impulse, 
it  is  not  merely  these  differences  that  have  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  final  outcome.  Indeed,  it  is  but  a  very  low  order  of 
fact  that  is  here  taken  cognizance  of,  and  their  value,  from  a  sci- 
entific point  of  view,  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  investigator 
to  frame  hypotheses  which  shall  unite  the  diverse  multiplicity  into 
a  complex  unity,  and  thus  to  bring  to  light  within  the  order  of 
nature  a  new  class  of  facts.  The  vice  of  that  school  of  philos- 
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ophy  of  which  Hume  is  facile  princeps,  has  borne  legitimate  fruit 
in  obscuring  the  objective  validity  of  the  categories  of  the  under- 
standing ;  but  among  scientists  themselves  the  more  ultimate 
questions  are  coming  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  inevitable,  but 
as  legitimate,  and  they  are  taking  a  calmer  view  of  the  situation.1 
And  this  tendency  is  seen  in  the  wider  definition  of  which  the 
term  'fact*  is  recognized  as  capable.  A  fact  is  whatever  be- 
longs to  the  objective  order  ;  and  the  objective  order  has  its  laws 
as  well  as  its  phenomena,  and  the  former  no  less  than  the  latter 
are  '  real  facts '  without  which  the  latter  would  not  exist,  as  fact, 
at  all.  To  illustrate  :  The  facts  of  which  molar  physics  takes 
cognizance  are  masses  and  their  behavior  ;  and  that  particular 
behavior  of  bodies  of  which  it  has  to  give  account  is  their  change 
of  position,  or  motion.  When,  therefore,  this  science  is  defined 
as  "  including  the  phenomena  of  motion  and  force  as  belonging 
to  bodies  in  the  aggregate,"  2  it  is  evident  that  different  orders  of 
fact  are  comprised  in  the  phenomena  of  which  it  treats.  That, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  what  "bodies  in  the  aggregate"  are,  we 
are  informed  through  the  avenues  of  sense-perception ;  but  it  is 
not  mere  aggregate  masses,  however  imposing,  that  form  the 
subject  matter  of  molar  physics.  Rather  is  it  these  masses 
conceived  of  as  capable  of  motion,  and  of  exerting  and  resisting 
force.  Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  we  have, 
without  going  outside  of  scientific  definition,  left  the  sensible 
order  of  experience,  and  have  made  appeal  to  another  concep- 
tual class  of  facts,  which  are  now  presented  for  study  as  if  they 
had  the  same  amount  and  kind  of  evidence  as  make  *  facts,'  in 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  '  such  stubborn  things  to  deal 
with.'  And  we  may  add  that  when,  at  the  conclusion,  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  state  the  laws  which  correlate  and  conserve  the 
various  operations  of  force,  and  which  determine  the  direction 
and  momentum  of  all  resultant  motion,  we  have  taken  a  step  still 
farther  away  from  the  assured  ground  from  which  we  started  in 
sense-perception.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  this  extension, 

1 W.  K.  Clifford,  Body  and  Mind,  p.  I ;   Cf.  Stewart  and  Tait,  The  Unseen  Uni- 
verse, 6th  Ed.,  p.  220. 
2  Bain,  Logic,  p.  451. 
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in  a  logical  way,  of  the  foundations  and  conclusions  of  molar 
physics  does  not  invalidate  the  fact  of  motion  ;  it  only  points  out, 
what  will  become  clearer  later  on,  the  line  along  which  it  is 
profitable  to  seek  for  its  fuller  explication.  In  other  words,  we 
conceive  it  to  be  the  distinct  function  of  logic  to  draw  attention 
to  the  procedure  of  science  in  this  way,  in  order  that  the  right 
degree  of  weight  may  be  given  to  the  evidence  for  precisely  the 
explanation  of  the  fact  of  change  which  it  furnishes. 

In  a  logical  treatment  of  the  concept  of  change,  we  are  not 
limited  to  a  criticism  of  scientific  processes  and  conclusions  ;  we 
must,  on  the  contrary,  advance  to  a  consideration  of  the  princi- 
ples contained  in,  and  on  which  reposes  the  logical  use  of  the 
understanding.  Passing  over  the  generally  accepted  opinion  that 
we  cannot  construe  the  principle  of  identity  without  implying  a 
principle  of  difference,  we  shall  carry  the  appeal  of  this  section, 
in  conclusion,  to  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  to  find  out  what, 
with  regard  to  the  concept  of  change,  it  may  have  to  tell.  In 
general  it  is  according  to  this  principle  that  our  reasoning  as  a 
logical  procedure  is  carried  on.  Or,  to  state  the  same  truth 
concretely,  it  enables  us  to  ascertain  what  the  formal  conditions 
are  on  which  any  given  X  may  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  A. 
We  may,  that  is,  make  the  judgment,  Jfis  A,  bring  the  unknown 
under  the  known  term  at  the  end  only  of  a  course  of  reasoning, 
and  the  conclusion,  a  judgment  presided  over  by  the  principle  of 
identity,  is  true,  provided  the  individual  judgments  that  are  its 
grounds  are  not  mistaken,  and  provided  that  the  '  reason  '  for  the 
terminal  judgment  is  what,  from  the  point  of  view  of  logic,  is  re- 
garded 'sufficient.'  It  is,  however,  the  process  of  inference,  and 
not  the  truthfulness  of  the  intermediate  judgments,  that  is  of  im- 
portance for  our  present  purpose.  It  is  the  fact  of  inference  in 
the  developing  life  of  mind,  and  the  extension  of  knowledge  along 
lines  laid  down  by  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  that  empha- 
sizes the  importance  and  marks  the  scope  of  the  concept  of 
change.  For  it  is  according  to  this  principle  that  we  are  war- 
ranted in  grasping  together  in  one  complete  view  the  multiform 
diversity  of  sensuous  experience.  In  this  way  do  we  give  onto- 
logical  significance  to  our  thought  forms  ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
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thing,  interpret  ideally  the  objects  of  sense  perception.  For  the 
principle  of  sufficient  reason,  in  its  common  logical  use,  is  a  valid 
principle  of  thought  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  forms  of 
thought  and  of  things  are  fundamentally  at  one.  But  this  is 
only  to  say  that  correspondent  with  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  process  of  inference,  are  to  be  found  like  changes  in  the 
order  of  nature  ;  or,  in  other  words.,  that  the  concept  of  change 
is  a  true  concept  implying  a  valid  grasp  upon  reality,  whether 
minds  or  things. 

Further  interpretation  of  our  concept  in  the  light  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  logical  thought,  reveals  the  fact  that  change  is  by  no 
means  a  simple  affair,  and  does  not  take  place  in  uniform  direc- 
tions. This  would  be  the  case  if  we  were  confined  to  the  single 
principle  of  identity.  The  self-identity  of  any  object  is  eo  ipso 
other-excluding.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason ;  for  the  unity  at  which  it  aims  is  the  unity  of  totality. 
This  means  that  change  has  to  be  conceived  of  as  taking  place 
in  a  number  of  directions  ;  and,  theoretically,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  supposition  that  nothing  is  really  itself  until  it  has 
connected  itself  immediately  or  mediately  with  every  other  known 
thing  in  the  world.  The  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  that  is, 
when  worked  out  in  detail,  determines  the  conditions  on  which, 
from  a  logical  point  of  view,  change  is  possible ;  or,  to  use  the 
words  of  Kant,  "All  possible  experience  therefore,  that  is,  all 
objective  knowledge  of  phenomena  with  regard  to  their  relation 
in  the  succession  of  time,  depends  on  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason."1 

II. 

When  we  propose  to  ourselves  a  treatment  of  the  concept  of 
change  from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  we  understand  that 
something  more  is  required  than  the  testing  of  psychological 
theory  by  rules  laid  down  by  the  logic  of  consistency.  It  is  no 
doubt  necessary  that  into  that  view  of  the  nature  of  this  science, 
which  we  feel  justified  in  accepting,  there  be  allowed  to  enter  no 
false  reasoning,  and  that  we  admit  freely  the  right  of  logic  to  tell 

1  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  [Max  Muller's  Translation],  p.  164. 
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us  whether  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  at 
which  we  arrive.  Indeed,  in  proportion  as  we  feel  compelled  to 
ally  ourselves  with  those  who  are  persistent  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  discipline  as  one  among  a  number  of  other  sciences,  we  are 
forced  to  the  admission  that  the  results,  both  general  and  particu- 
lar, to  which  we  are  led  are  reliable  judgments,  if  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  rest  are  considered  adequate,  from  a  logical 
point  of  view.  But  it  is  evident  that,  before  the  application  of 
logical  tests  can  be  instituted,  we  must  have  made  some  advance 
in  our  description  and  explanation  of  the  facts  of  which  psychol- 
ogy more  particularly  treats ;  for  logic,  either  as  a  science  or  an 
art,  does  not  do  our  work  for  us,  but  passes  judgment, upon  it 
after  it  is  completed  ;  and  the  question  we  raise  is,  whether  in  the 
particular  task  of  investigating  states  of  consciousness,  psychology 
finds  any  trace  of  the  fact  to  which  our  concept  bears  witness,  or 
furnishes  material  for  the  formation  of  the  concept  itself.  In 
other  words,  is  it  a  true  concept  with  which  we  are  dealing,  or- 
ganic, so  to  speak,  to  the  mind  ? 

That  no  off-hand  reply  can  be  given  to  this  inquiry  may  be 
shown  from  the  historical  point  of  view.  Closely  connected  with 
the  question  of  what  general  view  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  studies 
psychology  cultivates,  has  been  associated  the  metaphysical  ques- 
tion concerning  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself.  To  speak  in  scho- 
lastic terms,  two  opposed  standpoints  have  been  assumed  :  the  one 
regarding  the  mind  as  '  pure  passivity/  and  the  other  as  '  pure 
activity '  ;  and,  in  a  general  way,  we  have,  answering  to  these 
attitudes,  the  nature  of  our  science  described  as  '  analytic,'  and 
'  genetic '  psychology.  According  to  the  former,  we  have  to 
take  to  pieces  the  complex  products  of  mental  life,  in  order  to 
show  into  what  simplest  elements  they  may  be  reduced ;  accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  we  have  to  trace  the  life  history  of  mind  as  a 
growing  product.  It  is  instructive,  however,  to  note  that  the 
method  which  each  school  adopts  is  rather  suggestive  of  the  claims 
of  the  other ;  for,  if  we  take  Kant  as  representative  in  the  one 
case,  we  find  him  keen  in  his  analysis  of  psychic  phenomena, 
and  if  Hume  may  be  introduced  as  chief  on  the  other  side,  is  he 
not  an  adept  at  the  construction  out  of  sensations  and  ideas  of  the 
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whole  mental  outfit  of  man  ?  It  would  seem  that  while  extreme 
claims  have  been  made  on  both  sides,  a  well-balanced  judgment 
has  been  gaining  ground,  and  to-day  we  cannot  be  partisan  with  re- 
gard to  either  position,  and  are  adopting,  as  well  in  our  processes 
as  in  our  results,  elements  that  belong  to  both.  No  longer  in  our 
most  general  view  of  the  subject  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
mind  is  in  no  sense  an  Eleatic  '  One,'  but  is  undergoing  perpetual 
change ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  this  fact  that  differentiates  and  consti- 
tutes the  unique  problem  of  psychology.  The  modern  point,  of 
view,  therefore,  is  not  unfriendly  to  the  supposition  that  psychol- 
ogy may  have  something  to  say  concerning  the  concept  of 
change. 

To  bring  this  position  to  more  positive  psychological  tests,  we 
may  briefly  refer  to  the  question  of  the  compounding  of  sensa- 
tion. The  problem  here  is  to  determine  whether  concepts  are 
formed  by  the  addition  of  simple  elements  of  sensation,  or 
whether  there  is,  in  and  beyond  the  phenomena,  that  which  ac- 
counts for  their  particular  direction  and  result.  In  the  former 
view,  the  explanation  is  found  in  the  extension  to  mental  facts  of 
the  laws  that  obtain,  for  example,  in  molecular  physics.  With 
notable  difference  in  the  line  of  defence,  this  is  the  aim  that 
unites  the  so-called  '  new  '  psychology  with  the  phenomenalist 
doctrine  of  Hobbes  and  Hume.  This  opinion  may  be  rejected 
for  two  reasons :  (i)  because  it  has  never  yet  been  shown  that  so 
much  sensation  invariably  follows  so  much  stimulation.  And  if 
we  look  at  the  question  from  the  introspective  point  of  view,  we 
are  no  readier  to  accept  the  mechanical  view,  because  (2)  our  sen- 
sations do  not  come  trooping  one  by  one  into  the  field  of  attention. 
The  keenest  analyst  of  mental  life  has  never  yet  been  able  to  iso- 
late a  single  sensational  element ;  the  sensational  basis  of  life  has 
not  the  fixity  that  is  the  condition  of  success.  The  fact  is,  as  every 
one  knows,  that  sensations  present  a  regular  melee ;  they  are 
fluid  as  a  stream.  And  the  problem  of  compounding  is  not  so 
much  one  of  getting  sensations  to  fuse  together  as  of  keeping 
them  sufficiently  apart  so  that  a  definite  character  may  be  given 
to  certain  areas  which  have  a  relatively  more  important  interest 
for  the  moment.  Or,  to  put  the  same  truth  another  way,  the 
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question  of  sensation-complexes  is  really  a  question  of  attention, 
and  of  the  discovery  of  the  meaning  of  the  already  complicated, 
lawless  stream  of  sensation.  And  when  we  approach  the 
problem  in  this  way,  we  recognize  that  our  only  advance  in  the 
progressive  mastery  of  this  rude  and  satyr-like  horde  is  by  learn- 
ing the  secret  of  their  life  from  themselves.  There  is,  in  other 
words,  a  law  of  their  becoming  which  is  not  contained  as  an 
element  of  perception,  but  is  present  in  it  as  a  principle  of  dif- 
ferentiation and  integration.  And  this  is  the  other  view  mentioned 
above.  We  need  not  deny  the  content  of  consciousness,  nor 
must  we  ignore  the  activity  of  consciousness,  for  there  is  no  way 
of  organizing  experience  without  the  recognition  of  something 
more  than  bare,  unmediated  sensation.  The  impossibility  of  the 
attempt  and  the  manifest  confusion  to  which  it  leads  is  the  pro- 
test of  the  principle  itself,  and  the  only  escape  from  the  denial 
of  an  ordered  experience,  not  to  say  knowledge,  is  its  full  recog- 
nition. Thus,  then,  are  we  led  to  recognize  the  truth  that  both 
content  and  form  are  conjoint  factors  in  every  mental  experience,  due 
to  the  fact  that  activity,  working  in  and  through  both,  manifests 
itself  as  a  law  of  development,  a  principle  of  becoming ;  and  this 
cannot  be  reduced  to  simpler  terms. 

The  validity  of  the  concept  of  change  may,  further,  be  shown 
by  reference  to  the  psychology  of  perception.  Perception  is 
essentially  an  object-referring  experience ;  it  is  likewise  a  localiz- 
ing experience  ;  and  the  two  go  together.  Not  only  in  percep- 
tion are  objects  given,  but  they  are  given  in  a  particular  place 
and  time.  Hence  not  only  do  we  name  things,  e.  g.,  tree,  boat, 
sky,  etc.,  but  also  use  words  definitive  of  position,  e.  g.,  here, 
there,  now,  then,  once,  etc.  But  the  completed  act  of  percep- 
tion, expressed  in  the  form  of  a  judgment,  includes  both  sets  of 
terms,  e.  g.y  here  is  an  axe.  Already,  it  is  seen,  we  are  building 
upon  the  lower  stages  of  sensation  ;  for  any  object  is  only  as  the 
result  of  the  compounding  of  sense-impressions,  which  com- 
pounding, as  we  have  indicated,  is  accomplished  according  to  an 
implicit  law  of  association  in  all  mental  functioning.  But  what 
makes  the  sensation  complexes  pass  from  the  relatively  unstable 
and  rudimentary  stage  to  the  more  permanent  and  complex  is 
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the  fact  that  in  perception  new  relations  of  space  and  time,  objec- 
tive relations,  are  introduced  into  the  object  as  mere  object,  i.  e., 
as  mere  complex  of  sense-impressions,  and  made  to  stand  in  an 
order  of  experience  which  develops  according  to  the  same  law 
or  principle  of  becoming.  Not  any  time  or  place  can  be  predi- 
cated of  any  object,  but  only  such  a  time  and  place  as  is  possible 
in  relation  to  the  entire  world  of  objective  experience.  And  this 
fact  of  limitation  points  to  an  essential  principle  in  the  process  of 
perception  ;  namely,  that,  while  change  is  a  condition  of  the 
growth  of  the  objects  of  sense-perception,  permanency,  i.  e.,  lim- 
itation of  the  whole  process  of  change,  is  no  less  fundamental  to 
this  class  of  objects.  Unless  objects  were  formed  not  only  in 
obedience  to  internal  consistency — the  position  of  the  Idealist — 
but  also  to  external  possibility — the  position  of  the  Realist — 
perception  would  not  be  possible  ;  for  it  is  just  these  external,  ob- 
jective relations  that  are  most  prominent  in  every  perception. 
While,  therefore,  as  a  psychological  fact,  objects  may  be  regarded 
as  constituted  by  perception,  they  do  not  pass  away  in  perception, 
but  remain  vitally  connected  with  all  previously  perceived  ob- 
jects. And  this  inter-relational  character  of  the  objects  of  per- 
ception is  the  important  element  for  our  present  purpose,  because 
it  is  only  another  way  of  stating  that  the  fact  of  change  is  a  con- 
stant accompaniment  of  the  principle  of  differentiation,  which  is 
operative  in  all  the  processes  of  mental  life.  Every  new  object, 
from  this  point  of  view,  is  a  new  differentiation,  and  is  an  achieve- 
ment of  the  law  of  the  organic  development  of  mental  phe- 
nomena. 

A  complete  discussion  of  the  concept  of  change  in  its  psycho- 
logical features  is  not  possible  without  reference  to  the  place  and 
function  of  will  in  the  growth  of  mental  faculty.  It  would  be 
easy,  in  this  connection,  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  cona- 
tion as  a  self-conscious,  directing  force — the  determinant,  par 
eminence,  of  change  on  the  side  of  the  subject  of  states.  This 
seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  a  recent  contributor  to  the  Psycho- 
logical Review,  in  an  article  on  "The  Growth  of  Voluntary  Con- 
trol." *  The  difficulty  of  the  subject  is,  of  course,  connected 
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with  the  question  as  to  how  the  claims  of  mental  mechanism  and 
conscious  interference  are  to  be  adjusted.  Or,  perhaps,  to  state 
the  problem  in  another  way,  we  may  raise  the  question  of  fact, 
whether  both  terms  of  the  contrast  are  not  rather  variant  expres- 
sions of  the  fundamental  phenomenon  of  change  in  different 
degrees  of  development.  If,  as  I  should  be  inclined  to  hold,  this 
is  the  true  standing  of  the  case,  we  have  not  so  much  the  prob- 
lem of  mediating  '  freedom  and  mechanism '  by  '  control  of 
will,'  as  the  necessity  for  a  clearer  description  of  the  facts 
involved  in  the  growth  of  mental  life  from  its  inchoate  beginning 
to  its  more  completely  organized  and  conscious  forms.  And 
what  we  notice  is  not  that  mechanism  gives  way  to  freedom,  but 
that  change  takes  on  more  complex  functions  as  experience 
increases.  There  is,  that  is,  a  gradual  self-unfolding  in  which 
the  self  becomes  progressively  more  conscious,  not  merely  of 
itself,  but  also  of  the  ends  toward  which  it  bends  its  energies. 
Change,  that  is  to  say,  does  not  take  place  as  a  matter  of  ante- 
cedent and  consequent  in  time,  that  is,  as  an  external  phenome- 
non of  some  unchanging,  permanent  subject  of  states,  but  in 
obedience  to  a  principle  of  becoming,  which  is  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  subject  itself. 

III. 

The  purpose  of  metaphysical  endeavor  is  to  establish  the  ob- 
jective validity  of  the  principles  of  human  thinking.  Limited  to 
our  present  subject  this  means  that  we  are  to  construe  the  con- 
cept of  change  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  be  shown  to  apply  to 
and  be  embedded  in  all  we  call  real.  But  this  object  imposes  a 
determinate  point  of  view,  which  may  be  indicated  in  the  following 
brief  way.  In  the  history  of  philosophy,  under  a  variety  of  op- 
posing terms,  not  a  little  learning  has  been  devoted  to  marking 
the  distinction  between  phenomena  and  noumena,  in  the  effort  to 
restrict  all  judgment  to  the  former,  the  latter  being  regarded  as 
that  about  which  we  cannot  predicate  anything  with  certainty. 
The  value  of  philosophical  scepticism,  discriminating  in  this  ob- 
jective way  between  the  objects  of  a  possible  knowledge,  may 
easily  be  overlooked,  because  the  distinction  itself  depends  upon 
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a  certain  limitation  under  which  the  mind  of  the  sceptic  has 
chosen  to  think.  When  phenomena  are  declared  to  be  the  only 
objects  of  the  knowledge  of  man,  we  may  accept  the  statement, 
if  at  the  same  time  we  are  allowed  to  add  '  from  a  given  point  of 
view  ';  and  then  there  need  be  no  hesitancy  in  affirming,  in  re- 
spect of  noumena,  that  this  is  a  limiting  concept  without  positive 
characteristics.  If  by  the  limitation  of  the  objects  of  knowledge 
to  phenomena,  it  is  intended  to  specify  the  subjective  character 
of  the  noetic  process,  and  to  emphasize  the  mediacy  of  all  so- 
called  knowledge  of  things,  we  may  regard  the  position  as  en- 
forcing the  validity  of  the  claims  of  psychology  as  the  investigation 
of  '  states  of  consciousness,  as  such.'  Even  if  the  scepticism  of 
which  we  are  speaking  becomes  dogmatic,  and  develops  a  doc- 
trine of  philosophical  relativity,  for  the  most  part  it  will  be  safe 
to  agree  with  what  is  affirmed  ;  for  no  one  need  be  concerned  to 
defend  the  metaphysical  reality  of  a  knowledge  which  is  not  a 
possible  knowledge  for  finite  intelligences.  There  is,  at  least,  so 
much  connection  between  our  metaphysics  and  epistemology 
that  it  will  be  a  fruitless  task  to  attempt  the  construction  of  the 
real  world,  to  educe  and  clarify  its  principles,  unless  in  the  first 
place  it  is  possible  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  world  that  is 
real.  We  may  therefore  say  :  It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
philosophy  of  knowledge  that  the  metaphysics  of  change  has  to  be 
elucidated. 

What,  then,  are  we  warranted  in  affirming,  on  the  basis  of  a  crit- 
ical epistemology,  with  regard  to  the  questions  raised  in  this  sec- 
tion? Two  points  are  chiefly  concerned:  (i)  The  metaphysical 
character  of  human  knowledge,  and  its  implication  of  the  reality 
of  change ;  (2)  the  character  of  the  changes  to  which  our  knowl- 
edge certifies. 

Epistemology  and  psychology  are  both  concerned  with  the 
subject  of  human  knowledge.  Their  distinctive  function  has  been 
marked  in  the  history  of  philosophy  by  the  distinction  between 
what  the  object  of  knowledge  is  and  what  it  seems  to  be.  Thus 
when  we  say  that  reality  is  the  characteristic  of  all  we  most  surely 
know,  we  are  simply  affirming  that  this  cannot  be  reduced  to 
mere  appearance  or  seeming-to-be.  This,  again,  is  only  the  rec- 
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ognition  that  there  is  a  difference  between  that  knowledge 
whose  description  and  explanation  is  given  by  psychology,  and 
knowledge  the  truth  and  principles  of  which  are  the  established 
results  of  a  critical  epistemology.  In  other  words,  we  cannot 
rise  to  the  highest  certainty  except  as  we  acknowledge  both  the 
dependence  and  unique  difference  of  these  two  ways  of  attaining 
truth.  If,  however,  we  would  emphasize  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  the  mind's  attitude  toward  its  object  when  it  seeks  to 
know  most  fully,  we  should  have  to  remark  a  certain  determina- 
tion to  make  it  tell  the  truth  about  itself,  and  a  readiness  to  ac- 
cept, pro  tanto,  the  account  it  gave.  From  the  psychological 
side,  of  course,  this  would  only  mean  that  into  all  our  knowledge 
there  entered  an  exercise  of  will  followed  or  accompanied  by  an 
emotional  satisfaction  as  the  subjective  process  came  to  maturity. 
But  this  is  not  all  the  truth  of  knowledge  there  is,  nor  are  these 
the  final  terms  in  which  the  facts  of  the  case  are  to  be  stated. 
For  why  should  there  be  so  strenuous  an  effort  to  know,  if  all 
this  were  merely  a  subjective  pantomime  of  shadow-shapes  ? 
Unless  there  was  something  to  be  known,  a  reality  to  be 
grasped,  why  should  there  be  any  grasping  to  be  done  by  the 
mind  which  is  to  know  ?  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  knowledge,  that  is,  the  rise  and  fall  in  our  subjective 
states,  in  our  best  efforts  to  know  the  truth,  are  due  to  the  tact- 
fulness  of  our  endeavor  to  bring  subject  and  object  into  such 
reciprocal  relations  that  they  may  be  mutually  respected.  Nor 
is  this  all.  For  while  we  are  sometimes  very  awkward  in  our 
approaches  to  reality,  and  suffer  in  consequence,  our  most  suc- 
cessful wooings  of  nature  are  never  unattended  by  emotional  ac- 
companiments. That  is  to  say,  the  known  thing  is  not  a  passion- 
less being,  and  we  are  not  unaffected  by  the  way  it  presents  itself 
to  us.  Knowledge  is  a  reciprocal  relation,  and  the  change 
of  states  which  we  feel  ourselves  to  experience,  is  a  witness  alike 
to  the  activity  of  the  knower  and  the  known.  Thus  we  may  say 
that  the  concept  of  change  is  a  principle  of  knowledge,  because 
it  is  a  mode  of  activity  which  belongs,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  the 
ontological  implications  of  knowledge.  There  is  a  transcendant 
quality  in  the  activity  of  mind  called  knowledge,  the  correlate  of 
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which  in  the  ontological  sphere  is  the  fact  of  change  in  some 
form  or  manifestation.  "  It  is  not  simply  a  permissible  postulate 
to  hold  that  change  in  my  perceptive  consciousness  is  explicable 
because  change  is  actual  in  the  world  of  things.  It  is  rather  the 
necessary  presupposition,  the  inevitable  import  of  all  percep- 
tive and  scientific  knowledge  of  things,  that  they  actually  do 
change."  1 

Nor  must  we  suppose  that  the  differentiating  principle  of  knowl- 
edge, by  which  we  take  hold  of  the  concrete  changes  in  the 
world  of  reality,  is  merely  a  sea-saw  movement  of  the  mind  be- 
tween subject  and  object  due  to  fatigue  of  attention.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  wish  to  insist  upon  the  simultaneity  in  knowl- 
edge of  object  and  subject,  whether  the  object  be  self  or  thing. 
We  do  not  know  self  or  things  because  either  has  temporal  pri- 
ority, but  because  knowledge  implicates,  in  the  very  activity  it  is, 
whatever  is  said  to  be  known.  Hence  the  changes  we  know  our- 
selves to  undergo  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  certain  and  valid  as 
knowledge  than  the  changes  in  which  the  knowledge  of  things  is 
given.  If  self  and  things  form  a  system  of  being,  inter-depen- 
dent and  other-conditioning,  the  objectivity  of  the  one  can  be  no 
less  real,  or  real  in  a  different  sense,  than  the  objectivity  of  the 
other ;  the  objective  validity  of  both  is  certified  by  the  actual 
process  and  act  of  cognition. 

When  appeal  is  made  to  actual  cognitive  experience  of  the 
changing  world  of  things  and  minds,  the  difficulty  of  metaphysical 
theory  is  enforced  from  the  number  and  direction  of  the  concrete 
changes  which  the  elements  of  that  experience  undergo.  It  is 
this  fact  which  makes  the  mechanical  theory  of  nature  so  un- 
satisfactory from  the  point  of  view  of  the  philosophy  of  nature. 
But  it  might  be  a  pardonable  shortcoming,  when  the  data  are  so 
numerous  and  complex,  if  the  offered  explanation  adequately 
covered  part  of  the  facts,  facts  of  a  particular  class  or  group. 
But  we  find  that  the  fundamental  problem  has  not  been  clearly 
perceived.  *  It  is  not  mere  change,  change  unlimited  in  scope  and 
character,  that  arouses  the  spirit  of  critical  inquiry ;  change  be- 
comes a  problem  when  the  limits  of  change  come  into  view, 

1  Ladd,  A  Theory  of  Reality,  p.  148.  Cf.  Philosophy  of  Knowledge,  pp.  360, 
361. 
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when  the  things  that  change  can  change  no  farther  without  at 
the  same  time  ceasing  to  be.  In  other  words,  the  apparent  op- 
position of  permanency  and  change,  unity  and  succession,  not 
only  within  the  totality  of  the  one  experience,  but  likewise  in  the 
unity  of  the  one  object  of  every  momentary  experience,  raises 
questions  which  the  '  theory  '  of  mechanical  science  has  not  only 
not  answered,  but  which,  it  is  plain,  it  has  not  understood.  For, 
in  the  interest  of  an  unalterable  fixedness  of  the  elements  of  ex- 
perience, the  fact  of  change  has  been  reduced  to  a  discrete  dif- 
ference among  the  objects  of  knowledge  related  to  one  another 
in  an  external  way.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  definition  of  Kirchoff, l 
we  learn  that  mechanics  is  "  the  science  of  motion  ;  we  define  as  its 
object  the  complete  description  in  the  simplest  possible  manner  of 
such  motions  as  occur  in  nature."  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
question  of  interpretation  is  given  up,  either  as  not  constituting  a 
separate  inquiry  apart  from  "  description  in  the  simplest  possible 
manner,"  or  as  beyond  the  scope  of  the  science  of  motion.  But 
we  would  suggest  that  to  confine  the  inquiry  of  mechanics  to  the 
"  description  ...  of  such  motions  as  occur  in  nature  "  is  to  take 
an  external  point  of  view,  and  does  not  carry  us,  in  the  problem 
of  change,  beyond  the  fact  of  change  itself.  Now,  it  is  this  fact 
that  is  the  problem,  and  it  can  only  be  solved  by  interpreting  it  in 
terms  of  the  higher  life  and  purpose  of  the  world.  The  theory 
of  mechanism,  therefore,  does  not  fairly  face  the  difficulties  of  the 
problem,  if  indeed  it  helps  us  to  its  clearer  appreciation. 

"  Change  must  find  its  way  to  the  inside  of  being."  2  This  is 
the  only  possible  alternative.  It  is  the  dynamical  as  opposed  to 
the  mechanical  conception  of  nature.  The  two  theories  are  de- 
pendent upon  which  of  the  two  contrasted  terms,  permanency 
and  change,  is  regarded  as  primary.  If  permanency  be  considered 
the  fundamental  fact,  change  must  be  made  harmonious  with  it, 
and  the  result  will  be  some  form  or  other  of  the  theory  already 
considered.  If  change  seems  more  characteristic  of  the  world  as 
we  know  it,  permanency  will  then  be  a  phase  in  the  progressive 
development  of  the  cosmos.  This  is  the  theory  of  dynamism. 

1  Vorlesungen  uber  mathematische  Physik,  Bd.  I,  Mechanik  \,  I,  Berlin,  1876. 
2Lotze,  Metaphysics  (English  Translation),  Vol.  I,  p.  106. 
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It  involves  a  conception  of  nature  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
potentiality  (&W/^c).  Now,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  that  what- 
ever success  may  wait  upon  our  effort  to  explain  change  as  an 
alteration  in  the  space  and  time  relations  of  static  objects  of 
experience  without  appeal  to  self-consciousness,  there  are  no  items 
of  objective  experience  which  enable  us  to  account  for  the  reality 
of  change  from  the  dynamical  point  of  view  without  such  appeal. 
The  theory,  in  other  words,  is  confessedly  psychological.  It  is 
only  as  we  interpret  nature,  so  to  speak,  as  a  larger  self,  that 
we  can  understand  the  attribution  to  it  of  '  resident  forces,'  or 
ascertain  the  nature  of  these  inhering  potentialities.  But  this 
does  not  destroy  the  scientific  character  of  the  resulting  knowl- 
edge. For  if  things  are,  and  are  as  they  are  known,  the  psycho- 
logical method  of  investigation  brings  them  within  nearer  range. 
For,  from  this  point  of  view,  what  is  the  object  of  knowledge  but  the 
consciousness  of  the  process  in  which  it  lives  and  moves  and  has 
its  being  ?  The  formal  conditions  of  the  act  of  cognition,  that 
is,  indicate  the  presence  of  change  in  the  intellectual,  affective 
and  volitional  states  in  which  the  changing  object  of  knowledge 
is  given.1  And  would  the  account  differ  very  materially  if  self- 
knowledge  and  not  thing-knowledge  were  the  objective  of  knowl- 
edge ?  Only  in  this  case  there  would  be  a  clearer  consciousness 
of  the  coming-to-be  which  all  knowledge  implies.  Or,  to  utter 
a  paradox,  an  object,  thing,  or  mind,  never  is  what  its  states  indi- 
cates it  to  be,  but  these  states  are  what  it  necessitates  them  to  be. 
Thus  permanency  and  change  are  both  factors  in  the  growing 
life  of  the  world.  The  cosmos  is  both  ideal  and  real,  and  it  is 
the  ideal  character  of  the  world-reality  that  both  occasions  change 
and  makes  this  a  necessary  principle  of  our  knowledge  of  the  real. 
The  epistemological  concept  of  change  has  not  received  final 
metaphysical  treatment  until  it  has  been  shown  to  involve  for 
human  knowledge  the  orderly  development  of  the  world  of 
knowledge.  The  necessity  is  urgent  of  defining  more  particu- 
larly the  law  in  accordance  with  which  change  goes  on  :  the 
process  of  change  is  not  self-explanatory.2  Metaphysically,  it  is 
being  that  determines  becoming,  and  not  vice  versa.  But  it  is 

!Cf.  Ladd,  Philosophy  of  Knowledge,  pp.  loo,  101.     Also  pp.  212  f. 
2 James  Seth,  Ethical  Principles,  3d.  Ed.,  pp.  430-434. 
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not  the  Being  that  is,  that  provides  us  with  our  cue,  but  the 
Being  that  is  to  be.  Hence,  as  we  have  said,  all  change  must  be 
conceived  as  taking  place  according  to  ideal  ends.  This  is  not 
merely  the  dream  of  the  philosopher  but  the  truth  of  science. 
"The  supreme  message  of  science  to  this  age,"  according  to 
Drummond,  "  is  that  all  nature  is  on  the  side  of  the  man  who 
tries  to  rise  ...  an  ascending  energy  is  in  the  universe,  and 
the  whole  moves  on  with  one  mighty  idea  and  anticipation."  l 
And  if  we  would  interpret  aright  a  universe  so  ministrant  to  man, 
it  is  man  who  must  provide  the  key  ;  for  in  man  is  self-conscious 
life,  do  we  know  more  intimately  and  clearly  what  it  is  to  move 
in  anticipation  of  the  end.  It  is  this  universal  note  that  has  been 
struck  by  the  poet  who  exclaims, 

"  Oh  for  a  man  to  arise  in  me, 
That  the  man  I  am  may  cease  to  be." 

Our  principle  of  becoming,  therefore,  must  be  a  principle  of 
human  nature,  if  it  is  to  take  in  all  the  known  changes  of  the 
world ;  it  must  not  be  a  mere  empty  form,  but  a  formula  which 
has  its  application  to  all  concrete  changes  of  real  being.  The 
concept  of  change,  as  an  epistemological  postulate,  has  for  its 
correlate  in  metaphysics  a  principle  which  seeks  to  embody 
the  characteristics  of  the  changes  real  being  is  known  to  undergo. 
What  kind  of  a  principle  this  is  has  already  been  sufficiently  in- 
dicated. It  cannot,  without  carrying  the  subject  into  the  higher 
fields  of  enquiry  connected  with  our  moral  and  religious  life,  be 
more  fully  determined.  But  the  farther  we  carry  the  inquiry 
along  the  speculative  line,  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  outstanding 
practical  import  of  conduct  and  faith  for  our  fullest  understand- 
ing of  all  that  -can  maintain  its  right  to  be  called  real.  If,  at 
present,  all  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  universe  manifests  itself 
not  as  permanent  and  unchanging,  but  as  a  cosmic  whole 
which  unfolds  according  to  a  law  which  is  autonomous,  and  in- 
folds within  itself  all  the  known  differences  of  the  real,  this  is 
only  to  state  that  our  highest  unity  is  the  unity  of  personality, 
and  our  final  law  the  law  of  self-directive  reason. 

ARTHUR  ERNEST  DAVIES. 
EUSTIS,  NEB. 

1  The  Ascent  of  Man ^  p.  340. 
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Evolution  and  Theology  and  other  Essays.  By  OTTO  PFLEIDERER, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Edited 
by  ORELLO  CONE.  London,  Adam  &  Charles  Black ;  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900. — pp.  306. 

Biology  teaches  that  consciousness  has  been  developed  to  facilitate 
those  adjustments  which  constitute  life.  Thought  is  a  means  to  action. 
The  theoretical  exists  for  the  practical.  If  philosophy  is  to  win  again 
the  influence  in  human  affairs  which  it  has  had  in  the  past  it  must  rec- 
ognize this  vital  principle.  Primarily  theoretical,  it  must  become 
practical.  It  must  show  its  power  to  grapple  with  real  problems  of 
action  if  it  is  to  become  a  force  in  human  life,  and  to  receive  that  con- 
sideration which  a  rational  study  of  ultimate  principles  would  seem  to 
deserve.  Theoretically,  perhaps,  conduct  in  all  its  phases  should  be 
subject  to  the  influence  of  one's  world-view.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  con- 
duct is  too  much  the  product  of  habit,  social  custom,  and  historical 
forces  for  this  to  be  the  case.  In  certain  fields,  however,  concrete  action 
is  determined  with  a  considerable  degree  of  immediacy  by  one's  view 
of  ultimate  principles.  This  may  be  the  case  in  the  sphere  of  morals 
whenever  we  are  confronted  by  a  situation  to  which  the  customary 
rules  of  duty  do  not  apply.  Politics  and  religion,  however,  are  the  two 
fields  in  which  the  plain  man,  if  at  all  thoughtful,  is  most  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  philosophical  considerations.  Such  considerations  may 
often  determine  action  without  being  recognized  as  philosophical.  In 
the  present  presidential  campaign,  for  example,  an  individualistic  theory 
of  the  state,  half  unconscious,  but  no  less  influential,  will  determine 
many  votes  for  one  candidate.  An  organic  and  historical  theory  of  the 
state  will  be  equally  effective  in  deciding  votes  for  the  other.  It  is  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  philosophy  in  this  field  to  make  explicit  and 
rational  the  theory  of  the  state  which  is  only  implicit,  instinctive,  and 
traditional  in  the  common  mind.  Again,  in  religion  a  man' s  philosophy 
may  determine  his  position.  A  philosophical  faith  in  the  universality 
of  natural  law  has  often  led  to  a  denial  of  the  supernatural  and  the 
breaking  up  of  all  religious  relations.  The  religionist  who  is  inclined 
to  distrust  philosophy  may  be  reminded  of  the  Church  Fathers  who 
were  led  to  Christianity  by  the  study  of  Plato,  and  of  that  fine  saying 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  philosophy  was  the  schoolmaster  to  lead 
the  Greek  to  Christ.  Now  as  then  the  Greek  type  of  mind  must  needs 
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have  its  spiritual  experience  supplemented  by  philosophical  reflection 
in  order  to  reach  a  religious  equilibrium.  No  conflict  among  the  ele- 
ments of  the  higher  life  has  produced  so  much  distress  in  individual 
minds,  or  so  retarded  the  advance  of  society,  as  the  conflict  between  re- 
ligion and  science.  Just  now  we  seemed  to  have  reached  a  period  of 
truce  in  this  conflict.  There  is  not  now  the  popular  discussion  of  the 
question  that  there  was  a  few  decades  ago  when  the  doctrine  of  bio- 
logical evolution  first  began  to  penetrate  the  popular  mind.  8  No  real 
solution  has  been  reached,  but  a  modus  vivendi  has  been  established  ; 
a  sort  of  tacit  agreement  for  the  time  being  by  which  Science  and  Re- 
ligion are  each  to  keep  to  its  own  territory  and  avoid  all  incursions 
into  the  disputed  borderland.  Great  as  is  the  contribution  of  philos- 
ophy to  life  in  the  fields  of  ethical  and  political  theory,  its  crowning 
work  for  the  practical  life  lies  in  its  effort  to  harmonize,  not  superfici- 
ally but  fundamentally,  the  scientific  aspirations  and  the  religious  in- 
stincts of  mankind. 

In  this  work  no  name  stands  higher  than  that  of  Otto  Pfleiderer, 
whose  great  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  is  a  recognized 
standard.  In  the  volume  before  us  we  have  a  series  of  essays  dealing 
in  an  untechnical  manner  with  various  aspects  of  the  same  great  sub- 
ject. Of  the  ten  essays  several  have  already  appeared  in  English  : 
"Evolution  and  Theology,"  "The  Essence  of  Christianity,"  and 
' '  Jesus'  Foreknowledge  of  His  Sufferings  and  Death, ' '  in  The  New 
World;  "The  Notion  and  Problem  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion," 
and  ' '  Is  Morality  without  Religion  Possible  or  Desirable  ?  "  in  THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW;  and  "The  National  Traits  of  the  Germans 
as  Seen  in  Their  Religion,"  .in  The  International  Journal  of  Ethics. 
The  remaining  four,  "Theology  and  Historical  Science,"  "Luther 
as  the  Founder  of  Protestant  Civilization,"  "  The  Task  of  Scientific 
Theology  for  the  Church  of  the  Present,"  and  "Free  from  Rome," 
are  now  published  in  English  for  the  first  time. 

Pfleiderer  recognizes  at  once  that  no  valid  accommodation  of 
theology  to  science  can  be  made  by  the  piecemeal  method,  e.  g., 
harmonizing  geology  and  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  No  matter 
what  the  differences  among  men  of  science  in  their  several  conclu- 
sions, all  accept  the  scientific  method.  "This  method  is  simply  that 
of  causal  thinking,  according  to  which  every  event  is  the  necessary 
effect  of  causes  whose  operation  is  again  determined  by  their  con- 
nection with  other  causes,  or  by  their  place  in  the  totality  of  a 
reciprocal  action  of  forces  according  to  law.  Applied  to  the  com- 
plicated phenomena  of  life  in  nature  and  the  world  of  men,  the 
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principle  of  the  causal  connection  of  all  that  happens  has  received 
the  more  definite  expression  which  we  are  accustomed  to  give  it  in 
the  term  '  evolution. '  That  all  life  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
point  of  view  of  development,  /.  <?.,  that  every  moment  of  its  course 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  the  causes  lying  in  the  preceding 
condition,  these  causes  again  serving  as  means  for  the  purpose  of  the 
following  condition — this  may  be  designated  as  the  commonly  recog- 
nized principle  of  all  the  science  of  to-day,  no  matter  in  what 
domain  of  existence  its  object  lies." 

What  is  true  of  all  life  is  true  of  the  religious  life.  In  the  fact 
that  Pfleiderer  fully  accepts  this  lies  his  significance.  The  demand 
that  the  scientific  method  be  applied  to  religion  is  often  made  by  its 
enemies ;  few  of  its  friends  have  dared  appeal  to  the  same  imperial 
court.  The  documents  of  Christianity  and  Judaism  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  principles  of  historical  investigation  which  are  valid 
in  all  other  historical  domains.  "The  attempt  has  been  crowned 
with  brilliant  success.  Everywhere,  where  formerly  miracles  and 
oracles,  the  activity  of  supernatural  persons,  and  the  appearance  on 
the  scene  of  supernatural  beings  were  thought  to  be  discerned,  there 
shows  itself  now  a  constant  succession  of  events  that  are  natural,  *.  e. , 
in  accord  with  the  universal  laws  of  human  experiences.  The  prop- 
hets appear  no  longer  as  media  of  supernatural  oracles,  but  as  men 
whose  works  and  words  are  perfectly  explicable  from  their  character 
regarded  in  connection  with  the  conditions  of  their  age  and  environ- 
ment. .  .  .  What  has  here  been  remarked  in  general  of  the  prophets  as 
the  champions  of  religious  progress,  is  also  true  in  particular  of  him  who 
as  the  most  perfect  blossom  of  the  religious  development  of  Israel 
constituted*  also  the  essential  force  of  the  new  Christian  religion — Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  .  .  .  Jesus  also  was  a  child  of  his  age  and  of  his 
people.  .  .  .  That  the  divine  principle  which  enlightens  every  man 
has  revealed  itself  in  an  extraordinary  manner  in  individual  men  by 
reason  of  the  especial  force  and  purity  of  their  consciousness  of  God, 
and  that  among  these  prophets  of  the  rational  God-consciousness 
Jesus  takes  the  highest  rank,  so  that  one  may  see  in  him  the  most 
powerful  human  organ  of  that  principle — these  are  declarations  that 
may  be  made  without  contradicting  the  scientific  view  of  history. ' ' 

This  humanizing  of  its  founder  does  not  not  rob  Christianity  of  its 
idealism,  if  only  to  this  evolutionary  interpretation  we  add  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  divine  principle  in  the  human  personality.  ' '  The  divine 
in  Jesus  does  not  denote  a  violent  rupture  of  the  course  of  human 
history  with  the  exclusion  of  all  causal  connection  and  all  human  per- 
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sonality,  but  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  this  history  from  beginning  to  end  ; 
it  dwells  in  it  as  the  divine  Logos,  as  the  rational  aptitude  of  human 
nature,  as  the  impulse  toward  the  true  and  good,  as  God-consciousness. 
All  progress  in  the  development  of  mankind  from  the  lowest  grades 
upward,  every  achievement  of  culture  which  makes  rude  nature  the, 
servant  of  reason,  every  formation  of  higher  ethical  ideals,  and  every 
clarifying  and  deepening  of  the  God-consciousness,  is  an  effect  and  a 
revelation  of  the  divine  Logos  dwelling  in  our  race.  But  because  the 
divine,  as  the  indwelling  rational  endowment  of  our  race,  always  and 
everywhere  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  total  historical  development,  no 
single  historical  event  is  to  be  isolated  as  a  supernatural  effect  or  phe- 
nomenon, and  taken  out  of  the  connection  of  finite  causes  and  effects. ' ' 

This  distinction  between  the  individual  and  the  universal,  the  actual 
and  the  ideal,  has  itself  been  the  subject  of  development  from  the  be- 
ginning. Paul  sets  free  the  new  religious  principle  from  its  Jewish 
and  national  husk.  But  thus  set  free,  it  was  "to  be  immediately 
clothed  again  in  a  new  supernaturalistic  envelope,  the  origin  of  which 
likewise  lay  in  the  historically  given  ideas  of  Hellenism  and  Pharisa- 
ism. Therefore  the  Pauline  Christ  can  just  as  little  be  for  us  a  bind- 
ing object  of  faith  as  the  Jesus  of  history.  The  further  development, 
indeed,  again  passed  soon  enough  beyond  the  Pauline  theology,  and 
found  in  Greek  philosophy  and  the  Roman  law  the  forms  by  means  of 
which  to  give  to  the  Christian  principle  the  permanent  ecclesiastical 
structure  in  which  it  was  qualified  as  a  leaven  to  penetrate  the  old 
world  and  erect  the  Mediaeval  Church  in  the  new.  The  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century  broke  a  part  of  these  forms,  but  held  fast 
another  part.  Ecclesiastical  Protestantism  has  abandoned  the  ethical 
ideals  of  mediaeval  Christianity,  which  had  become  too  obstructive 
fetters  for  a  people  that  had  reached  its  majority,  in  order  that  it  might 
lead  Christianity  out  of  the  Church  into  the  world  :  but  it  has  for  the 
most  part  retained  and  further  developed  the  old  dogmas. ' '  This  pro- 
gressive discrimination  of  the  divine  from  the  human,  which  has  char- 
acterized the  past  of  Christianity,  we  may  expect  to  be  equally  char- 
acteristic of  its  future.  Christianity  is  thus  not  only  a  product  of 
evolution  in  its  origin,  but  is  in  its  own  history,  like  every  other  living 
thing,  a  subject  of  evolutionary  development. 

From  the  above  outline,  given  largely  in  his  own  words,  we  can  see 
the  two  leading  points  in  Pfleiderer's  harmony  of  science  and  religion. 
First,  religion  is  to  be  treated  according  to  the  most  vigorous  methods 
of  historical  science ;  and  second,  history  is  to  be  interpreted  as  the 
expression  of  the  divine  Logos.  The  Logos  is  the  principle  of 
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harmony,  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  The  first  point  is  developed 
with  considerable  fullness  in  these  essays,  the  second  is  simply  assumed. 
The  writer's  attitude  on  this  point,  so  far  as  the  present  work  is  con- 
cerned, is  admirably  expressed  in  the  statement:  "That  the  divine 
Logos  rules  in  history  is  the  sole  pre-supposition  of  the  faith  which 
evolution  sets  up. ' ' 

Is  this  doctrine  of  the  Logos  as  the  principle  of  immanent  reason  in 
the  entire  world  process,  an  article  of  faith  for  philosophy  as  well  as 
for  science  ?  Or  can  philosophy  deduce  the  Logos  from  the  phenom- 
ena of  experience  ?  Granted  a  complete  causal  rationality,  does  that 
involve  necessarily  a  teleological  rationality?  If  the  universe  is 
rational,  is  it  therefore  good  ?  Incidental  remarks,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing, show  something  of  the  writer's  conception  of  the  Logos : 
(i  The  whole  idealistic  philosophy  of  modern  times  is  nothing  but  the 
realization  and  confirmation  of  this  conviction,  that  nature  is  set  in 
order  by  the  spirit  and  for  the  spirit  as  a  subordinate  medium  for  carry- 
ing out  its  eternal,  ethical  purposes.  .  .  .  For  if  the  Logos,  the 
rational,  purposeful  thought  of  God,  is  the  creating,  regulating,  and 
ruling  power  over  nature,  then  nature  is  an  orderly  system  of  purposes, 
and  its  process  of  becoming  is  a  development  from  lower  purposes  to 
higher.  .  .  .  This  is  the  perception  of  the  world,  corresponding  to 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  logically  to  be  derived  from  its  prin- 
ciple ;  it  is  an  ethical  idealism  which  is  one  with  a  sober  realism,  and 
as  remote  from  abstract  Jewish  supernaturalism  as  from  abstract  pagan 
naturalism." 

One  could  wish  that  the  volume  contained  an  essay  or  two  by  way 
of  demonstration,  or  at  least  justification  of  the  Logos  idea.  The 
other  aspects  of  the  problem  are  treated  in  such  a  comprehensive, 
sympathetic,  and  perspicuous  style  that  the  reader  cannot  but  regret 
that  this,  the  more  philosophical  aspect  of  the  problem,  has  been  passed 
over.  Taken  as  it  is,  however,  the  volume  is  a  notable  contribution 
toward  the  solution  of  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  human  thought. 

F.  C.  FRENCH. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE. 

Wirtschaft  und  Philosophic.  I.  Die  Philosophic  und  die  Lebensauffas- 
sung  des  Griechentums  auf  Grund  der  gesellschaftlichen  Zustande. 
Von  DR.  ABR.  ELEUTHEROPULOS,  Privatdozent  an  der  Universitat 
Zurich.     Berlin,  Ernst  Hofmann  &  Co.,  1900. — pp.  xiv,  382. 
In  the  book  under  discussion  Dr.  Eleutheropulos  attempts  to  estab- 
lish a  double  theory.     In  the  first  place,  he  regards  philosophy  as  funda- 
mentally nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  conception  of  life,  a  Lebensauffas- 
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sung,  while  the  definite  hypotheses  with  which  it  is  united,  are  merely 
various  forms  of  demonstration.  Secondly,  there  is  a  close  connec- 
tion between  this  general  point  of  view  and  the  economic  conditions 
prevalent  at  the  time  of  its  origin ;  in  other  words,  the  history  of 
philosophy  is  chiefly  important  as  a  history  of  civilization  and  culture. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  discover  exactly  what  the  author  means  by 
Lebensauffassung.  At  times  he  seems  to  identify  it  with  the  more 
general  term  Weltanschauung,  and  at  others  it  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  preference  for  some  particular  form  of  government.  In 
the  light  of  the  whole  book,  it  may  perhaps  be  defined  as  the  general 
attitude  toward  life,  which,  in  itself  indistinct,  and  with  almost  no 
characteristics  that  can  be  described,  is  yet  determinative  of  all  the 
more  definite  opinions  and  involuntary  attractions  and  repulsions. 
For  instance,  the  early  Ionian  Lebensauffassung  is  defined  as  follows  : 
One  lives  because  one  does  live,  and  for  the  sake  of  enjoyment. 
Such  a  point  of  view,  brought  about  by  economic  conditions  that  oc- 
casioned an  almost  universal  freedom  from  poverty,  in  its  turn  caused 
a  lack  of  interest  in  political  events,  a  deliberate  turning  aside  from 
the  vexed  questions  that  troubled  the  Athenians  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  a  complete  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  The  lives 
of  the  lonians  were  given  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  and 
their  views  of  life  corresponded  to  their  experience.  Later,  when  the 
economic  conditions  had  changed  for  the  worse,  and  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  continue  their  old  mode  of  life,  they  perforce  adopted 
a  different  Lebensauffassung. 

That  such  a  theory  brings  with  it  a  radical  change  in  the  conception 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  is  evident ;  and  yet,  as  Dr.  Eleutheropulos 
points  out,  there  have  been  many  indications  evidencing  an  advance  in 
the  direction  of  such  a  change.  The  fact  that  history  and  philosophy 
are  always  viewed  in  the  same  light,  is  doubtless  due  to  a  dim  recog- 
nition of  the  dependence  of  the  latter  upon  mode  of  life.  At  any  rate, 
the  history  of  philosophy  and  history  proper  have  passed  through  the 
same  phases  together.  For  instance,  whenever  the  one  has  been  viewed 
Ideologically,  the  other  has  met  with  a  like  fate.  With  Hegel,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  theory  of  development,  the  philosophizing  individual 
is  merely  a  moment  of  reality,  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  world-reason, 
coming  to  consciousness  of  itself.  This  standpoint,  in  even  a  more 
pronounced  form,  finds  its  realization  in  Erdmann's  history  of  philos- 
ophy, where  individuality  is  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the  general  problem 
of  the  development  of  truth.  Fischer,  on  the  other  hand,  puts 
complete  individuality  in  the  place  of  the  Hegelian  absolutism,  and  the 
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increasing  attention  now  paid  to  the  biographies  of  philosophers  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Nevertheless,  a  due  regard  to  the  worldly  circumstances  and  habits 
of  the  creator  of  a  philosophical  system  is  not  sufficient.  The  dis- 
coveries and  changes  of  the  closing  century  are  of  a  nature  to  bring 
about  great  disturbances  in  traditional  opinion,  and  two  of  these  are  of 
importance  for  philosophy  ;  ( i )  the  scientific  theory  of  evolution  with 
its  logical  consequences,  and  (2)  Marx's  materialistic  theory  of  history, 
which  is  the  economic  conception  of  becoming  applied  to  the  depart- 
ment of  history.  The  adoption  of  a  like  conception  in  philosophy 
is  justified  by  the  facts,  since  such  a  theory  explains  them  more  ade- 
quately than  any  other  does  or  can. 

The  previous  idea  of  philosophy,  the  author  continues,  is  not  only 
insufficient  as  an  explanation  of  philosophic  thought,  but  is  in  itself 
false.  Every  new  condition,  every  new  combination  of  economic  and 
social  relations,  not  only  modifies  the  traditional  standpoints  with  re- 
gard to  life  and  the  world,  but  gives  rise  to  entirely  new  ones.  The 
philosophy  of  any  age  is  determined  by  the  needs  of  society  at  the  time. 
Thus  the  materialistic  conception  of  history  gives  the  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  different  forms  in  which  philosophy,  regarded  as 
Lebensauffassung,  has  manifested  itself.  In  so  far,  however,  as  phi- 
losophy is  more  than  this,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  appears  with  a  defi- 
nitely determined  content,  it  is  the  product  of  the  philosophizing 
individual,  and  obtains  its  special  form  from  his  personality  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  knowledge.  A  Pythagoras  makes  use  of  metaphysical  theo- 
ries of  harmony  and  number ;  an  Aristotle,  not  only  of  metaphysics, 
but  of  logic  and  the  natural  sciences.  The  economic  relations  of  so- 
ciety furnish  the  necessary  ground  for  development  in  the  life  of  a 
people ;  the  more  positive  characteristics  of  the  development  are  the 
work  of  individuals,  conditioned  by  country  and  nationality,  by  exist- 
ing needs  and  by  personalities. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  book,  Dr.  Eleutheropulos  points  out  two 
results  that  necessarily  follow  from  the  theory  which  he  advocates. 
The  first  is  that  there  is  no  development  of  truth  to  be  discerned  in 
philosophy ;  the  second,  that  any  attempt  to  make  philosophy  scien- 
tific must  end  in  discarding  all  previous  systems.  Both  implications 
seem  too  self-evident  to  need  discussion,  with  the  understanding,  of 
course,  that  no  reference  is  intended  to  definite  objective  investigations, 
no  matter  how  closely  the  latter  may  have  been  historically  connected 
with  philosophy  proper.  Physics  and  logic,  for  instance,  have  a  value 
that  can  be  measured  objectively,  while  philosophy,  as  Lebensauffassung, 
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has  none.  Another  result  of  the  theory  in  question,  which  by  the 
way  its  author  wishes  to  have  known  as-  the  Greek  theory,  is  that  it 
makes  ethics  prior  to  the  other  philosophic  disciplines,  including 
metaphysics.  It  would  seem  that  anyone  who  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  theory  itself,  could  have  no  objection  to  such  a  rearrangement  of 
the  logical  order  of  the  different  branches  of  philosophy,  and,  apart 
from  any  intrinsic  merit  that  the  theory  may  have,  it  certainly  does 
possess  great  classificatory  value.  Through  its  means  philosophy  is  no 
longer  set  apart,  but,  as  with  the  Hegelian,  is  made  subordinate  to  the 
treatment  of  history  as  a  whole. 

So  much  for  the  statement  of  the  theory  with  its  implications.  '  The 
question  now  arises,  in  how  far  may  it  be  regarded  as  successful  ? 
Does  it  convincingly  and  adequately  explain  the  history  of  philosophic 
thought  ?  That  philosophy  is  at  basis  Weltanschauung  will  hardly  be 
disputed  •  but  one  may  well  hesitate  before  one  explains  all  meta- 
physical theories,  for  instance  those  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  the 
universe,  as  an  attempt  to  prove  some  particular  form  of  Lebensauffas- 
sung,  using  the  latter  term  in  its  narrowest  sense.  That  both  here 
and  in  his  view  of  the  importance  of  economic  conditions,  the  author 
has  a  large  measure  of  the  truth  on  his  side,  must  be  recognized. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  tries  to  prove  too  much.  Not  content 
with  having  emphasized  an  important  factor,  he  endeavors  to  make  it 
the  only  factor  operative.  To  be  sure,  it  may  be  that  a  reluctance  to 
trace  all  philosophy  back  to  economic  conditions  is  the  result  of  pre- 
judice, a  remnant  of  the  old  feeling  that  no  good  thing  can  come  out 
of  the  sordid  side  of  life.  If  all  mortality  is  merely  one  of  the  means 
by  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  preserve  itself  against  competition, 
perhaps  philosophy  is  no  more  than  an  attempt  to  justify  the  kind  of 
life  preserved.  There  seems 'to  be  no  way  of  proving  the  matter. 
One  must  accept  the  theory  that  on  the  whole  seems  to  square  best 
with  the  whole  series  of  facts  to  be  explained. 

It  is  exactly  here  that  Dr.  Eleutheropulos  wishes  the  value  of  his 
theory  to  be  tested.  He  appeals  to  his  detailed  treatment  of  specific 
problems  as  the  best  confirmation  of  his  general  position.  The  present 
volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  histories  of  philosophy  which  he  pro- 
poses to  write,  and  in  it  he  considers  the  history  of  Greek  philosophic 
thought  from  the  prehistoric  period  until  the  time  of  the  Roman  con- 
quest. In  accordance  with  his  primary  assumption,  the  book  is  an 
account  of  Greek  civilization  rather  than  of  philosophy  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  After  discussing  the  influence  of  climate,  geograph- 
ical situation,  and  the  like,  as  manifested  in  the  whole  life  of  the 
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people,  he  passes  to  the  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  different  periods. 
Here  he  meets  with  almost  too  much  success.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  everything  was  so  simple  as  he  represents  it.  Moreover,  where  facts 
are  wanting,  as  they  often  are,  especially  with  regard  to  the  pre-Socratic 
period,  he  supplies  them  on  the  basis  of  what  his  theory  says  they  ought 
to  be.  For  instance,  in  the  face  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  he 
categorically  denies  that  the  Ionian  philosophers  concerned  themselves 
preeminently  with  the  external  world,  maintaining,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  physical  theories  were  used  by  them  only  to  prove  certain 
views  of  life,  the  outline  of  which  he  later  gives.  He  explains  (pp. 
38,  39)  Aristotle's  failure  to  mention  the  more  general  but  fundamental 
positions,  by  supposing  that  the  latter  was  concerned  only  to  show  the 
development  of  the  different  branches  of  knowledge,  without  regard  to 
any  relations  they  might  have  to  the  other  occupations  of  the  philoso- 
,  phers  in  question.  It  may  be  that  such  an  interpretation  is  perfectly 
possible ;  but  when  Dr.  Eleutheropulos  attempts  to  show  that  Aristotle 
would  have  agreed  with  him,  in  recognizing  that  all  philosophy  is  a 
question  of  Lebensauffassung,  we  can  hardly  accept  his  contention.  He 
quotes  the  two  passages  upon  which  he  says  the  ordinary  view  of  the 
Ionian  school  is  based  (Met.,  XIV,  4,  io78b,  17,  27  and  Part. 
Anim.  1, 642  a,  24),  and  finds  in  them  not  a  direct  statement,  to  be  sure, 
but  an  implication  in  his  favor.  One  hesitates  to  criticise  the  author  on 
such  a  point  as  this,  for  he  is  a  Greek  himself,  and  says  that  it  requires 
only  a  little  feeling  for  the  Greek  language  to  understand  that  the 
ordinary  interpretation  is  wrong,  and  that  Aristotle  is  really  trying  to 
show  merely  the  different  modes  of  proof  employed  to  justify  various 
ways  of  viewing  life.  Nevertheless,  the  writer  must  confess  to  hav- 
ing so  little  feeling  for  Greek  as  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  seeing 
any  such  implication  in  the  passages  in  question.  If  one  takes  Aris- 
totle's account  simply  as  it  stands,  without  regard  to  anything  that  it 
may  imply,  there  is  certainly  no  evidence  concerning  the  general  view 
of  life  held  by  most  of  the  Ionian  philosophers ;  and  when  one  con- 
siders the  scanty  nature  of  our  knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of  Greek 
speculation,  it  hardly  seems  fair  to  throw  aside  in  the  interests  of  any 
theory  the  best  and  sometimes  the  only  authority  remaining  to  us. 
Even  the  most  excellent  of  theories  will  break  down,  if  required  not 
only  to  explain  the  facts  but  to  supply  them  also. 

When  sources  of  information  are  more  plentiful,  the  author  meets 
with  much  better  success.  His  account  of  the  activity  of  Socrates, 
and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  philosphers  whose  tendencies  were  mainly  in 
the  direction  of  ethics,  is  almost  convincing.  It  would  be  altogether 
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so,  if  one  could  forget  the  existence  of  the  Platos  and  Aristotles,  who 
at  any  cost  must  be  made  to  fit  the  same  measure.  The  second  volume, 
which  is  to  begin  with  the  early  Christian  philosophy,  ought  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  to  be  still  more  successful.  Whether  it  is  or  not, 
the  whole  attempt  is  one  that  cannot  be  ignored.  It  deserves  thorough 
discussion  and  careful  consideration  by  those  best  fitted  to  judge  of 
its  value  ;  and  whatever  their  final  verdict  may  be,  the  book  itself  was 
worth  the  writing. 

GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON. 

Philosophische  Abhandlungen  Chris  top  h  Sigwart  zu  seinein  sieb- 
zigsten  Geburtstage  28  Mdrz  ipoo  gewidmet.  VON  BENNO  ERD- 
MANN,  WlLHELM  WlNDELBAND,  HEINRICH  RlCKERT,  LUDWIG 
BUSSE,  RICHARD  FALCKENBERG,  HANS  VAIHINGER,  ALOIS  RIEHL, 

WlLHELM  DlLTHEY,  EDWARD  ZELLER,  HEINRICH  MAIER.     Tubingen, 

Freiburg  i.  B.,  und  Leipzig,  J.  C.  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeck), — 1900. 
pp.  248. 

This  interesting  volume,  dedicated  to  Professor  Sigwart  of  Tubin- 
gen, who  is  well  known  to  English  readers  through  the  translation  of 
of  his  excellent  treatise  on  Logic,  contains  essays  from  a  number  of 
the  best -known  philosophical  scholars  of  Germany.  Apart  from  its 
significance  as  a  Festschrift,  it  has  an  especial  value  and  interest  for 
readers  outside  of  Germany,  since  it  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  to  some 
extent  indicative  of  the  philosophical  tendencies  of  that  country  at 
the  present  time,  and  as  showing  the  general  lines  along  which 
solutions  of  the  more  important  problems  are  sought.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  titles  of  the  various  essays,  corresponding  in  order 
to  the  names  of  the  authors  given  above  : — Umrisse  zur  Psycho- 
logic des  Denkens  ;  Vom  System  der  Katagorien  ;  Psychophysische 
Causalitat  und  psychophysischer  Parallelismus  ;  Die  Wechselwirkung 
zwischen  Leib  und  Seele  und  das  Gesetz  der  Erhaltung  der  Energie ; 
Zwei  Briefe  von  Hermann  Lotze  an  R.  Seydel  und  E.  Arnoldt ;  Kant — 
ein  Metaphysiker  ?;  Robert  Mayer's  Entdeckung  und  Beweis  des 
Energieprincipes ;  Die  Enstehung  der  Hermeneutik;  Ueber  den 
Einfluss  des  Gefuhls  auf  die  Thatigkeit  der  Phantasie ;  Logik  und 
Erkenntnistheorie. 

Professor  Benno  Erdmann's  contribution  to  the  psychology  of 
thinking  touches  a  field  with  which  modern  psychology  has  dealt  but 
little,  but  which  promises  rich  results  to  careful  .investigation.  In 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Raymond  Dodge,  the  author  published  a  year 
or  two  ago  an  extensive  study  on  the  psychology  of  reading  ;  and  the 
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results  of  that  study  are  freely  used  in  the  present  paper.  Wherever 
there  is  a  clear  connection  of  ideational  elements  there  is  also  united 
with  it  a  verbal  process  which  really  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  judg- 
ment. Now,  the  chief  importance  of  Professor  Erdmann's  study  seems 
to  me  to  consist  just  in  his  emphasis  on  the  influence  in  the  thinking 
process  of  the  unconscious  and  usually  unnoticed  verbal  connections, 
as  shown  especially  through  memory  dispositions. 

The  second  paper  is  an  essay  on  a  system  of  categories  by  Professor 
Windelband.  In  this  the  author,  following '  to  some  extent  the  lines 
of  Kant  and  his  successors,  attempts  to  show  the  various  ways  in  which 
it  is  possible  for  the  manifold  to  be  connected  through  the  synthetic 
unity  of  consciousness.  "  We  can  only  find  a  principle  for  the  system 
of  categories  if  we  set  out  from  the  fact  that  the  categories,  both  in  the 
judgment  and  in  the  concept,  are  nothing  but  the  forms  of  relating 
thought,  and  if  we  develop  the  possibilities  contained  in  the  synthetic 
unity  of  the  manifold  and  discover  the  conditions  for  the  fulfilment  of 
this  function  "  (p.  47).  It  is  impossible  here  to  analyze  the  author's 
argument  in  detail,  or  to  follow  the  divisions  and  relationships  which 
result  from  the  working  out  of  his  principle  ;  but  I  wish  to  remark  that 
his  paper  is  exceedingly  well  thought  out,  and  the  results  seem  to  me 
to  be  of  permanent  value. 

The  third  and  fourth  essays — by  Heinrich  Rickert  and  Ludwig  Busse 
respectively — deal  with  the  vexed  question  of  the  relation  of  body 
and  mind.  Dr.  Rickert' s  paper  falls  into  five  parts.  He  says  in  out- 
lining his  programme :  "In  this  critique  I  set  out  from  the  logico- 
epistemological  point  of  view,  and  point  out  in  the  first  place  the 
motives  which  have  lead  to  the  rejection  of  psycho-physical  causality 
and  the  substitution  of  parallelism.  They  are  found  in  the  mechan- 
ical conceptions  of  nature  (I).  Then  I  attempt  to  show  that  par- 
allelism, however  one  may  think  of  it,  is  incapable  of  being  carried 
through  in  the  form  in  which  it  must  be  assumed  as  a  substitute  for 
psycho -physical  causality  (II).  And,  further,  I  explain  why  parallel- 
ism cannot  lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  (III).  .  .  . 
With  the  preceding  the  exposition  of  the  standpoint  from  which  ihepos- 
sibility  of  an  intelligible  view  of  psycho-physical  causality  is  connected 
(IV);  and,  finally,  a  short  sketch  will  be  given  of  the  reasons  why  the 
assumption  of  psycho -physical  causality  is  to  be  regarded  as  neces- 
sary "  (V)  (pp.  61,  62).  In  carrying  out  this  programme,  the  author 
argues  that  if  the  psychical  world  is  to  be  taken  as  really  parallel  to  the 
atom -complex  by  means  of  which  science  conceives  the  world  of  bodies, 
it  will  be  necessary  (i)  to  separate  in  the  former  field,  as  in  the  latter, 
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the  essence  from  what  is  immediately  given,  and  (2)  to  reduce  all  quali- 
tative differences  of  the  mental  atoms  to  quantitative  terms  (p.  74). 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting  the  theory  of  causal  interac- 
tion disappear,  the  author  thinks,  as  soon  as  we  clearly  recognize  the 
methodological  character  of  both  physical  and  psychological  science. 
"  We  must  hold  fast  to  the  fact  that  both  physics  and  psychology  are 
special  sciences  which  only  come  into  existence  through  a  separation 
of  qualities  from  quantities,  that  this  separation  further  signifies  merely 
a  conceptual  isolation  of  elements  which  are  always  really  connected, 
and  that  for  this  reason  the  physical  and  psychical  concepts,  created  in 
the  interest  of  special  investigation,  must  lose  their  validity  as  soon  as 
an  attempt  is  made  ...  to  understand  reality  as  a  whole,  as  a  unitary 
system  "  (pp.  76,  77).  Thus  it  is  only  within  the  conceptual  system 
which  the  physical  sciences  construct,  that  the  formula,  Causa  czquat 
effectum,  has  any  validity.  When  this  is  understood,  and  the  true 
limitations  of  the  quantitative  view  recognized,  it  is  seen  that  the 
grounds  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  psycho -physical  causality, 
and  to  the  adoption  of  parallelism  have  been  entirely  removed  (p.  84). 
With  the  proof  of  this  position  the  author's  main  purpose  in  the 
present  paper  is  complete.  He  does  not  develop  the  positive  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  interaction,  but  contents  himself  with  a  reference  to 
sciences  like  history  which  interpret  reality  without  construing  it  in 
conceptual  terms  (  Wirklichkeitswissenschafteri} .  ' '  Historical  science 
must  therefore  not  only  assume  in  general  a  necessary  connection  be- 
tween individual  acts  of  will  and  individual  bodily  acts,  because  with- 
out this  all  action  would  lose  its  meaning,  but  this  psycho -physical 
connection  must  be  directly  causal.  For  even  if  parallelism  were  cap- 
able of  being  carried  out,  it  could  never  replace  the  individual  form  of 
the  psycho -physical  causality  manifested  through  history"  (p.  87). 

Professor  Busse's  paper  is  devoted  more  particularly  to  a  discussion 
of  the  question  as  to  whether  the  assumption  of  causal  interaction  is  con- 
sistent with  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  He  criticises  with 
much  acuteness,  and  in  my  opinion  shows  the  absolute  futility  of  the 
attempts  made  by  Stumpf,  Rehmke,  Wentscher,  and  others  to  recon- 
cile conservation  with  interaction  by  the  hypothesis  that  a  physical 
cause  may,  without  the  expenditure  of  energy,  produce  a  psychical 
effect  in  addition  to  the  physical  change  which  follows  from  it,  and  in 
which  its  full  equivalent  of  energy  is  to  be  found.  He  himself,  how- 
ever, regards  the  difficulty  as  due  to  an  unwarranted  extension  of  the 
law  of  conservation  of  energy.  That  law,  he  asserts,  does  not  main- 
tain that  the  amount  of  energy  in  the  universe  remains  constant,  or 
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that  no  energy  ever  appears  or  disappears.  But  with  Lotze  (to  whom, 
however,  he  does  not  refer  in  this  connection)  he  regards  the  law  as 
merely  a  transformation-formula,  having  reference  to  the  exchange  of 
energy  between  the  members  of  a  system  which  is  not  necessarily 
closed  to  the  influence  of  what  lies  outside  of  itself.  "  The  principle 
of  energy,  we  may  say,  is  like  the  statutes  of  a  society  which  regulate 
the  intercourse  of  its  members  with  one  another,  and  to  which  every- 
one is  subject  who  enters  into  it.  These  statutes  do  not  however  claim 
to  govern  the  relations  of  its  members  with  those  who  stand  outside  of 
the  society,  or  even  to  furnish  the  law  for  those  who  have  ceased  to  be 
members.  The  view  of  the  principle,  on  the  contrary,  against  which 
I  contend,  would  have  to  be  compared  to  a  statute  which  claimed  to 
have  universal  authority  "  (p.  125). 

It  is  interesting,  in  connection  with  the  two  papers  which  have  just 
been  analyzed,  to  read  Prof.  A.  Riehl's  illuminating  account  of 
Mayer's  discovery  and  proof  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
Perhaps  the  fact  most  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  reader  of  this  essay 
is  that  of  the  difference  between  the  method  by  which  a  law  is  dis- 
covered and  the  steps  by  means  of  which  it  is  proved.  A  paper  from 
the  veteran  Zeller  dealing  with  the  influence  of  the  feelings  on  the 
imagination  proves  the  versatility  of  the  distinguished  historian  of  Greek 
philosophy,  and  shows  that  he  still  preserves  all  the  vigor  of  thought  and 
expression  which  characterized  his  younger  days.  As  I  wish  to  refer 
at  some  length  to  Professor  Vaihinger's  paper,  I  am  forced  to  pass  over 
these  essays  with  a  mere  mention,  as  well  as  Professor  Dilthey's  treat- 
ment of  the  growth  of  hermaneutics,  and  Dr.  Maier's  valuable  discus- 
sion of  the  relation  of  logic  and  epistemology. 

Vaihinger's  treatment  of  Kant  as  a  metaphysician  grows  out  of  the 
prominence  which  Paulsen  has  given  to  the  more  positive  side  of 
Kant's  doctrine  in  his  book  in  Fromann's  Series  of  Philosophers. 
This  book,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  reviewed  by  Vaihinger  in  this 
journal  (May,  1899).  In  general,  the  criticism  of  Paulsen  to  be  found 
in  this  essay  is  an  expansion  of  the  view  there  indicated ;  but  an  element 
of  great  additional  interest  is  here  found  in  a  comparison,  carried  out 
with  great  skill,  between  Plato's  use  of  the  myth  and  Kant's  position 
regarding  the  Ideas  of  Reason.  Whether  one  entirely  agrees  with  the 
author  or  not,  the  comparison  is  exceedingly  illuminating.  It  serves,  as 
the  author  says,  "  to  explain  Kant  by  reference  to  Plato  and  perhaps  also 
Plato  by  means  of  Kant. ' '  We  shall  let  the  author  speak  for  himself 
but  shall  have  to  restrict  the  quotations  to  the  illustration  of  one  or 
two  points  in  the  parallel  which  he  draws.  ' '  Plato,  as  is  well  known, 
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likes  to  enliven  the  representations  of  his  doctrines  through  poetical 
figures  which  he  himself  characterized  as  fwftoi :  of  especial  impor- 
tance are  the  myths  in  the  Timaeus  concerning  the  formation  of  the 
world  by  the  divine  demiurgos,  the  myths  of  the  Phsedrus  concerning 
the  preexistence  of  the  soul  and  its  free  choice  in  this  previous  state, 
and  the  myths  of  the  Republic  which  have  reference  to  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul — God,  freedom  and  immortality,  are  thus  always 
the  chief  themes  for  Plato  as  for  Kant  "  (p.  150).  Again,  "  Paulsen 
always  refers  to  the  fact  that  Kant  restores  the  ideas  of  God,  freedom 
and  immortality,  whose  theoretical  proof  as  given  by  dogmatism  he 
had  rejected,  by  making  them  necessary  postulates  of  ethics.  .  .  . 
But  in  many  places  Kant  introduces  a  peculiar  reservation  which  does 
not  appear  in  Paulsen' s  exposition.  We  must,  Kant  says,  regard  the 
matter  '  as  if  it  were  so  ;  we  must  recognize  the  mere  '  analogy  '  in 
the  case.  .  .  .  What  Kant  brings  forward  with  his  favorite  formula 
'  as  if '  how  strongly  it  reminds  us  in  many  respects  of  the  Platonic 
fw&ot  "  (p.  154).  "  The  critical  element  in  Plato  shows  itself  espe- 
cially in  the  fact  that  he  recognizes  that  with  regard  to  the  last  and 
highest  problems  only  metaphors  remain  to  us,  or  as  Kant  says  anal- 
ogies. This  view  Kant  held  not  less  strongly  than  Plato  "  (pp.  156, 

157). 

This  is  not  the  place  for  an  extended  criticism  of  these  views,  and 
indeed  one  must  acknowledge  the  force  and  truth  in  many  respects  of 
the  parallel  which  this  distinguished  Kant  scholar  has  drawn.  And 
yet  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  adequately  represents  Kant's  attitude 
towards  metaphysics  '  with  which  it  was  his  fate  to  have  fallen  in  love. ' 
Great  as  was  his  care  to  deny  that  the  Ideas  of  Reason  could  be  theo- 
retically proved,  he  never,  it  seems  to  me,  had  the  slightest  doubt  of 
their  objective  reality.  His  doubt  seems  always  to  have  reference  to 
the  nature  of  theoretical  cognition,  and  to  leave  the  certainty  of  the 
object  untouched.  Though  on  the  theoretical  plane  we  can  only  point 
to  analogies  which  fall  short  of  certainty,  the  practical  reason  furnishes 
a  certainty  which  is  not  based  on  metaphors,  or  in  any  way  dependent 
on  the  imagination  of  the  individual. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 

Interpretations  of  Poetry  and  Religion.     By  GEORGE  SANTAYANA. 
New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1900. — pp.  x,  290. 

The  preface  to  this  little  volume  will  hardly  be  reassuring  either  to 
the  general  reader,  for  whom  if  seems  largely  intended,  or  to  the 
philosophical  student.  We  are  informed  that  the  ten  essays  of  which 
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the  book  is  composed,  written  at  various  times  and  already  partially 
printed,  are  here  presented  together  in  a  revised  form  in  order  to  de- 
velop a  single  idea.  "  This  idea,"  we  are  told,  "  is  that  religion  and 
poetry  are  identical  in  essence,  and  differ  merely  in  the  way  in  which 
they  are  attached  to  practical  affairs.  Poetry  is  called  religion  when 
it  intervenes  in  life,  and  religion,  when  it  merely  supervenes  upon  life, 
is  seen  to  be  nothing  but  poetry."  The  conclusion  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  author  himself  says :  "It  would  naturally  follow  from  this  con- 
ception that  religious  doctrines  would  do  well  to  withdraw  their  pre- 
tension to  be  dealing  with  matters  of  fact."  And  he  adds:  "This 
theory  can  hardly  hope  for  much  commendation  either  from  the  apolo- 
gists of  theology  or  from  its  critics.  The  mass  of  mankind  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  Sancho  Panzas  who  have  a  sense  for  reality,  but 
no  ideals,  and  the  Don  Quixotes  with  a  sense  for  ideals,  but  mad. ' ' 

The  merely  orthodox  reader  will  at  once  conclude,  altogether  too 
hastily,  that  what  follows  can  only  be  an  attack  upon  religion  itself, 
while  the  more  hardened  philosophical  or  theological  reader  will  refuse 
to  be  shocked,  or  even  much  interested,  until  he  learns  what  the 
author  means  by  <  poetry, '  '  religion, '  and  '  matters  of  fact. '  Indeed, 
as  might  be  expected,  this  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  a  given 
thesis  loses  much  of  its  paradoxical  character,  when  the  terms  used  are 
found  to  be  understood  in  a  somewhat  special  sense.  But  even  so, 
there  are  difficulties,  evident  enough  from  the  start,  which  are  by  no 
means  removed  by  the  author's  later  explanations  and  arguments. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  many  who  accept  Matthew  Arnold's  too 
convenient  formula,  poetry,  or  at  least  what  we  nearly  all  agree  in  re- 
garding as  such,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  a  '  criticism  of  life, '  and 
oftentimes  such  a  designation  must  be  regarded  as  grotesquely  inap- 
propriate. It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  legitimate  subject- 
matter  of  poetry  is  not  almost  as  various  as  that  of  literary  prose, 
though  not  of  course  usually  identical  with  the  latter.  But  if  religion 
is  to  be  assimilated  to  poetry,  poetry  must  be  understood  in  a  sense 
much  more  restricted  than  even  that  suggested  by  Matthew  Arnold's 
formula.  It  must  not  merely  be  a  ' criticism  of  life,'  but  must  em- 
body ultimate  ideals,  supposed  to  be  of  nothing  less  than  supreme 
worth.  Moreover,  religion  itself,  whether  or  not  it  be  supposed  to 
depend  upon  particular  historical  facts,  must,  qua  religion,  claim  an  ob- 
jectivity which  is  not  sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  author's  formula. 
In  other  words,  religion,  even  in  its  least  dogmatic  forms,  must  always 
be,  not  merely  a  sentiment  or  a  form  of  poetic  appreciation,  however 
exalted,  but  a  faith. 
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But  one  would  greatly  mistake  Dr.  Santayana's  attitude,  if  one 
should  suppose  that  he  was  concerned  to  maintain  a  merely  positivistic 
attitude  toward  religion.  His  aesthetic  sympathies,  at  any  rate,  are 
not  only  with  the  traditions  of  the  church,  but  with  Catholicism. 
And  he  not  infrequently  appears  to  admit  the  importance  of  dogma 
in  religion  in  a  way  that  is  hardly  consistent  with  his  principal  thesis. 
For  example,  he  says  of  the  connection  of  Christianity  with  Judaism  : 
"That  connection  .  .  .  gave  Christianity  a  foothold  in  history,  a 
definite  dogmatic  nucleus,  which  it  was  a  true  instinct  in  the  church 
never  to  abandon"  (p.  82).  Later  he  adds:  "Now,  the  great 
characteristic  of  Christianity,  inherited  from  Judaism,  was  that  its 
scheme  was  historical.  Not  existences  but  events  were  the  subject 
of  its  primary  interest  "  (p.  90).  And  finally  :  "The  origin  of  Chris- 
tian dogma  lay  in  historic  facts  and  in  doctrines  literally  meant  by 
their  authors"  (p.  107).  All  this,  to  be  sure,  is  in  the  essay  on 
' ( The  Poetry  of  Christian  Dogma, ' '  and  in  a  context  which  perhaps 
has  not  been  sufficiently  indicated ;  but  such  passages  would  seem  to 
imply,  what  surely  must  be  admitted  by  everyone,  that  the  faith  which 
is  essential  in  all  religions  must,  for  the  believer  himself,  be  something 
very  different  from  mere  poetic  appreciation  or  even  moral  approba- 
tion. In  such  discussions,  one  must  be  particularly  careful  not  to  rest 
content  with  a  purely  external  view  of  religion,  which  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  the  believer  himself  even  to  understand. 

But  while,  to  the  present  writer,  the  main  thesis  of  the  book  seems 
by  no  means  to  be  satisfactorily  proved,  the  essays,  taken  by  them- 
selves, are  nearly  always  interesting,  and  often  highly  suggestive.  The 
tone  of  the  author  is  uniformly  quiet  and  thoughtful,  and  his  sympa- 
thies are  much  wider  than  might  at  first  appear.  In  truth,  the  book 
is  about  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  flippant  attempt  to  vindicate 
a  paradoxical  thesis.  Moreover,  there  is  a  genuine  literary  quality  in 
the  style  which  makes  the  essays  something  very  different  from  what 
they  would  otherwise  be ;  for,  as  the  author  himself  happily  remarks  : 
"  Expression  is  a  misleading  term  which  suggests  that  something  pre- 
viously known  is  rendered  or  imitated  ;  whereas  the  expression  is  it- 
self an  original  fact,  the  values  of  which  are  then  referred  to  the  thing 
expressed,  much  as  the  honours  of  a  Chinese  mandarin  are  attributed 
retroactively  to  his  parents  "  (p.  264). 

Two  of  the  essays,  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  or  important, 
might  at  first  appear  to  have  a  rather  loose  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  book.  These  are  on  "The  Poetry  of  Barbarism  "  and  "Emer- 
son." The  latter  essay  does  not,  perhaps,  call  for  special  remark, 
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though  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  saner  estimate  of  the  '  Trans- 
cendentalist '  poet-philosopher.  Those  who  still  persist  in  finding  a 
more  or  less  definite  nucleus  of  philosophic  doctrine  in  Emerson's  writ- 
ings would  do  well  to  read  this  essay  with  some  care.  Yet  the  author, 
to  whom  '  disorganization, '  whether  in  the  intellectual  or  in  the  aes- 
thetic sphere,  is  most  repellent,  brings  out  with  singular  felicity  the 
aspects  of  Emerson's  thought  which  appear  to  have  a  permanent  sig- 
nificance, and  does  not,  as  one  might  have  expected,  emphasize  too 
strongly  which  was  merely  the  most  striking  expression  of  that  rather 
juvenile  ferment  of  thought  misnamed  <  Transcendentalism. ' 

The  essay  on  "The  Poetry  of  Barbarism  "  is  a  good  deal  less  of  an 
appreciation  and  correspondingly  more  of  an  adverse  criticism.  The 
conventional  admirer  of  Browning  will  be  rather  startled  to  find  that 
poet  bracketed  with  Walt  Whitman  as  one  of  the  two  typical  exponents 
of  <  barbarism '  in  modern  poetry ;  but,  while  Dr.  Santayana  can  by 
no  means  be  said  to  maintain  the  judicial  attitude  in  this  elaborate 
and,  on  the  whole,  much  too  severe  criticism,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  he  finds  a  good  deal  to  say  in  support  of  his  own  position.  In 
truth,  of  late  there  has  been  altogether  too  much  praise  accorded  to 
that  quality  in  certain  modern,  and  some  very  recent,  writers,  which 
is  somewhat  vaguely  termed  'virility.'  One  purpose  of  this  rather 
eccentric,  but  at  the  same  time  really  suggestive,  chapter  appears  to  be 
to  show,  in  a  way  that  even  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  this  contem- 
porary tendency  cannot  wholly  fail  to  understand,  that  neither  vehe- 
ment passion  nor  mere  obstinate  persistence  in  the  pursuit  of  arbi- 
trarily chosen  ends  is  an  adequate  test  of  strength  or  worth  in  human 
character,  and  that  the  expression  of  such  untutored  feelings  and  voli- 
tions is  not  necessarily  the  highest  province  of  literature.  So  far,  at 
least,  one  can  most  heartily  agree  with  Dr.  Santayana,  who  has  a  very 
just  appreciation  of  that  essential  sanity  which  is  as  necessary  in  the 
realm  of  art  as  in  that  of  discursive  thought.  Moreover,  if,  as  already 
indicated,  the  author's  criticism  of  the  greatest  Victorian  poet  is  ex- 
tremely one-sided,  it  is  also  very  penetrating,  as  far  as  it  goes.  If  the 
literary  canonization  of  Browning  were  really  imminent,  as  some  of 
his  less  discriminating  admirers  would  still  appear  to  imagine,  a  critic 
like  Dr.  Santayana  would  prove  himself  only  too  effective  a  devil's 
advocate. 

A  few  sentences  from  the  final  paragraph  of  this  chapter  may,  per- 
haps, properly  be  quoted  by  way  of  conclusion,  since  they  conve- 
niently indicate  the  author's  own  standpoint.  "  In  every  imaginative 
sphere  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  an  era  of  chaos,  as  it  has  been 
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an  era  of  order  and  growing  organization  in  the  spheres  of  science  and 
of  industry.  .  .  .  Perhaps  fate  intends  that  we  should  have,  in  our 
imaginative  decadence,  the  consolation  of  fancying  that  we  are  still 
progressing,  and  that  the  disintegration  of  religion  and  the  arts  is 
bringing  us  nearer  to  the  protoplasm  of  sensation  and  passion.  .  .  . 
If  once,  however,  this  imaginative  weakness  could  be  overcome,  and 
a  form  found  for  the  crude  matter  of  experience,  men  might  look  back 
from  the  height  of  a  new  religion  and  a  new  poetry  upon  the  present 
troubles  of  the  spirit ;  and  perhaps  even  these  things  might  then  be 
pleasant  to  remember  "  (pp.  215,  216). 

ERNEST  ALBEE. 
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LOGICAL  AND   METAPHYSICAL. 
Evolution  and  Immortality.     A.  H.  LLOYD.     Monist,  X,  3,  pp.  387-421. 

Evolution,  if  consistent,  must  view  life  not  as  a  local  and  temporal  en- 
dowment, but  as  an  affair  of  a  universe  spatially  and  temporally  indivisible. 
So  viewed,  life  includes  and  unifies  all  parts  of  man's  nature,  and  frees  im- 
mortality from  dependence  on  wholly  separate  unworldly  souls.  Indi- 
viduality, too,  is  transfigured,  depending  not  on  separate  existences  but  on 
relationship.  So  evolution  implies  relationism  and  monism,  while  creation- 
ism,  opposed  to  evolution,  implies  pluralism  and  dualism.  For  creation- 
ism  immortality  is  absolutely  another  and  after  life  ;  for  evolution  ' '  now  is 
the  accepted  time,"  this  life  is  the  immortal  life.  Christianity  is  open  to 
monistic,  evolutional  interpretation. 

But  more  clearly  to  understand  evolution  arid  immortality,  to  find  the 
real  meaning  of  the  yonder  and  the  hereafter  and  the  other,  one  needs  to 
examine  space  and  time  and  matter.  For  modern  thought,  then,  the 
spatial  and  temporal,  instead  of  being  opposed  to  the  real,  is  intimate  with 
the  real.  Space  is  not  composite  or  divisible,  for  its  parts  are  in  and  of 
each  other  ;  and  similarly  of  time  and  the  parts  of  time  ;  not  statically,  of 
course,  but  dynamically  the  parts  of  space — or  of  time — are  coextensive. 
The  calculus,  to  which  we  owe  the  dynamic  view,  by  its  use  of  the  in- 
finitesimal testifies  to  this  active  coextension  of  parts.  Accordingly,  the 
local  is  not  the  isolated  but  the  related,  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  genuine  sense 
omnipresent,  and  in  like  manner  the  momentary  is  also  eternal,  and  upon 
the  omnipresence  of  the  local  and  the  eternity  of  the  temporal  rests  the 
already  asserted  intimacy  of  the  spatial  and  temporal  with  the  real. 
Furthermore,  space  and  time  are  intimate  with  each  other,  for  the  coexis- 
tences of  space  make  the  temporal  eternal,  while  the  sequences  of  time 
make  the  local  omnipresent.  Witness  the  current  doctrines  of  recapitula- 
tion and  environment,  of  memory  and  foresight,  and  of  motion  and  force. 
For  physical  science  today  force  is  the  necessity  of  motion,  and  motion  is 
in  and  of  space,  not  of  something  in  space.  But  these  two  inseparable 
intimacies  make  reality  organic  and  so  at  once  material  and  spiritual.  In 
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the  conception  of  organism,  due  not  less  to  physics  than  to  psychology, 
not  less  to  mathematics  than  to  biology,  matter — the  divisible — and  spirit — 
the  indivisible — are  made  one  ;  as  inseparably  one  as  the  divine  and  the 
human  in  its  most  directly  human  example,  the  brotherhood  of  man.  In 
reality,  moreover,  as  organic,  we  see  that  which  changes  but  never  dies, 
which  changes  but  at  the  same  time  conserves  every  part  of  itself.  The 
composite  and  divisible  may  decompose,  and  decomposition  is  death,  but 
the  organic  is  spatially  and  temporally  indivisible.  The  organic,  then,  is 
a  constant  triumph  over  death,  even  over  the  death  of  individuals,  and  also 
over  their  birth.  Individuality,  real  individuality,  even  as  Christianity 
seems  to  declare,  is  not  begotten  nor  does  it  die.  The  conditions  of  space 
and  time  only  '  transmute  '  it. 

To  practical  life  the  meaning  of  the  foregoing  is  that  all  those  manifold 
relations,  which  give  life  its  worth  and  make  us  that  live  real,  are,  like  the 
whole  to  which  they  one  and  all  belong,  organically  indivisible.  We  often 
speak  of  the  unity  of  nature  or  the  unity  of  life,  but  we  may  speak  also  of 
the  unity  of  motherhood  or  the  unity  of  friendship  ;  and  in  such  unities 
lie  our  own  immortality  and  that  of  our  fellows.  Is  it  a  conscious  im- 
mortality? It  cannot  but  be  conscious,  for  consciousness,  affair  as  it 
must  be  of  an  indivisible  universe,  is  coextensive  with  life.  To  argue  that 
the  absence  of  memory  in  infants  or  the  lack  of  communication  with  the 
dead  is  evidence  at  least  of  consciousness  being  subject  to  birth  and  death, 
is  simply  to  show  a  misunderstanding  of  memory  and  of  communication 
in  general.  Memory  is  never  literally  of  the  past.  The  other  world,  the 
spiritual  world,  really  does  communicate  with  the  life  that  is,  but  in  and 
through  it,  not  from  without  to  it. 

Finally,  the  evolutional  view  of  immortality  has  important  consequences 
for  the  interpretation  of  history,  as  well  as  for  the  more  personal  interests 
and  relations  of  mankind.  For  evolution  the  immortality  of  one's  kin 
and  one's  friends,  as  well  as  one's  self,  is  in  the  very  life  and  consciousness 
that  continues  among  men  ;  and,  as  regards  the  interpretation  of  history, 
this  can  mean  simply  that  the  life  of  the  past  and  the  life  of  the  present 
must  really  be  treated  as  one,  not  two.  The  persons  of  the  past  are  not 
fixtures  independent  of  the  current  of  history,  rather,  they  have  lived  and 
moved  with  it,  and  are  still  alive  and  conscious  in  the  activity  of  today,  as 
if  our  own  past  selves.  We  live  with  them  and  they  in  us.  Moreover, 
apparently  in  this  sense  Christianity  is  now  thinking  of  the  living  Christ, 
and,  in  general,  evolution  does  interpret  the  different  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  conception,  the  resurrection,  the  divinity,  the  sacrifice,  the 
immediacy  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

AUTHOR. 

Professor  Munsterberg  as  Critic  of  Categories.     R.  B.  HALDANE.     Mind, 
No.  34,  pp.  205-217. 
From  Kantianism  flowed  two  streams  of  philosophy,  that  of  Hegel,  and 
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that  of  Schopenhauer.  To  the  former  experience  was  a  whole,  and  existed 
for  the  subject  as  the  ultimate  reality.  To  the  latter  experience  existed 
for  volition,  and  ultimate  reality  was  to  be  found  in  practical  rather  than 
theoretical  activity.  The  term  existence,  then,  imparts  to  the  former  an 
object  for  intelligence,  and  to  'the  latter  an  object  or  end  for  the  will. 
Miinsterberg  in  Psychology  and  Life  adopts  the  point  of  view  of  will  as 
ultimate  reality,  and  so  identifies  himself  with  Schopenhauer.  His  position 
then  is  novel  only  in  this,  that  he  is  the  first  to  attempt  a  systematic  criti- 
cism of  categories  from  the-  point  of  view  of  will  as  the  Hegelians  had  at- 
tempted from  the  point  of  view  of  reason.  The  sciences,  he  says,  proceed 
by  abstraction,  each  under  its  own  category.  Psychology  deals  abstractly 
with  sensations  regarded  as  atomistic  elements.  As  such  it  can  never 
attain  to  the  reality  of  life,  the  real  will  itself.  And  similarly  with  other 
sciences  which  deal  with  phenomena  which  are  external  to  conscious- 
ness. Psychology  then  will  be  of  but  little  value  to  ^those  who  deal  with 
real  life,  such  as  the  teacher  and  the  historian.  To  thinjc  that  life  can  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  our  science  would  be  psychologism,  while  to  force 
upon  science  the  views  of  real  life  would  be  mysticism.  Each  interpreta- 
tion has  its  own  proper  place,  though  the  will  side  of  reality  is  ultimate. 
The  psychologist  then  does  not  investigate  the  real  will,  but  a  highly  arti- 
ficial substitute  of  it.  This  leaves  the  real  will,  as  with  Schopenhauer, 
blind  and  unintelligible.  But  in  reaching  this  conclusion  reason  has  been 
employed,  and  logical  thinking  has  been  assumed  as  valid.  Hence  the 
difficulty  of  building  on  any  other  foundation  than  reason.  This  is  the 
weakness  of  the  Schopenhauerean  position,  and  we  can  only  hope  for  a 
completion  of  Hegel's  view  to  guide  us  to  the  true  nature  of  ultimate 
reality. 

A.  W.  CRAWFORD. 

Hegel's  Treatment  of  the  Categories  of  the  Idea.     ].  ELLIS  MACTAGGART. 

Mind,  No,  34  pp.  145-183. 

The  Idea  is  divided  into  stages  entitled  Life,  Cognition,  and  the  Absolute 
Idea.  Life  applies  not  only  to  living  beings,  but  to  all  reality.  The 
unity  required  by  the  category  of  Life  must  be  such  as  to  provide  for  plurality. 
The  unity  must  be  complete  in  each  individual,  and  yet  must  be  the 
bond  which  unites  them.  It  must  be  in  the  individuals  and  also  for  the 
individuals.  This  leads  to  Cognition,  in  which  alone  this  becomes  possible. 
But  consciousness  would  be  a  better  name  than  cognition.  Only  in  con- 
sciousness can  there  be  a  unity  which  is  at  once  the  whole  of  which 
the  individuals  are  parts,  and  which  is  also  completely  present  in  each 
individual.  This  category,  however,  seems  rather  a  synthesis  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  former  category,  Life,  than  an  antithesis,  as  it  should 
be  by  its  place  in  the  triad.  But  the  subordination  of  the  triadic  form 
does  not  impair  the  validity  of  the  transition.  Cognition  is,  then,  the  true 
synthesis  of  the  contradictions  of  life.  But  its  unity  is  not  itself  con- 
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scious,  for  the  individuals  do  not  need  to  exist  for  the  unity,  because 
the  unity  is  not  different  from  all  the  'individuals  together,  and 
there  being  nothing  outside  the  unity,  it  would  have  nothing  to  cognize. 
Lotze,  however,  says  it  cognizes  itself.  Hegel  errs  in  taking  the  category 
of  Life  to  imply  a  plurality  of  living  beings,  for  here  we  have  only  an 
aggregate,  and  not  an  organic  unity.  A  real  harmony  and  unity  of  the 
individuals  appears  when  we  reach  Cognition.  In  Cognition  proper  the 
aim  of  the  subject  is  to  reproduce  in  itself  the  state  of  the  world  at  large. 
Volition  means  a  sense  of  approval  of  objective  reality  as  in  harmony  with 
our  desires.  So  in  the  Larger  Logic  this  category  is  called  the  Idea  of  the 
Good.  This  asserts,  then,  that  the  unity  reproduces  the  nature  of  the  in- 
dividual. But  Volition  cannot  completely  reconcile  the  individuals  and  the 
unity.  Hence  another  category,  the  Transition  to  the  Absolute  Idea,  which 
Hegel  does  not  specially  mention.  To  insert  this  is  necessary  for  clearness, 
though  being  at  the  end  of  the  dialectic,  it  is  identical  with  the  next  cate- 
gory the  Absolute  Idea,  and  as  such  requires  no  separate  treatment.  The 
Absolute  Idea  alone  has  complete  objective  reality,  and  this  reality  is  a 
differentiated  unity.  There  are  no  contradictions  here,  and  so  no  need  of 
any  further  category.  There  is,  however,  an  imperfection,  and  this  drives 
Hegel  on  from  pure  thought  to  a  Philosophy  of  Nature,  and  finally  to  a 
Philosophy  of  Spirit.  In  the  Absolute  Idea  we  find  the  individuals  and  the 
differentiations  as  constituting  reality,  or  rather  as  constituting  the  immedi- 
ate centers  of  differentiation,  and  the  relations  which  unite  and  mediate 
them.  Reality  has  been  taken  to  be  one  or  other  of  these.  Green  took  it 
to  be  the  latter.  But  to  the  dialectic  reality  consists  of  immediate  centers 
which  are  mediated  by  relations.  This  must  be  one  of  the  forms  of  con- 
sciousness, and  is  rather  emotion  than  knowledge  or  volition.  In  emotion 
only  do  we  find  that  absolute  balance  between  the  individuality  and  the 
unity,  and  the  individual  separateness  which  is  necessary  for  reality.  What 
Hegel's  own  view  was  seems  rather  doubtful.  The  Logic  would  seem  to 
point  to  emotion,  and  the  Philosophy'bf  Spirit  to  knowledge.  The  two  ele- 
ments, however  remain,  the  unity,  or  that  which  gives  to  experience  a 
must,  and  the  special  natures  of  the  individuals  which  it  unites,  and  which 
give  to  experience  its  is. 

A.  W.  CRAWFORD. 

On  the  Nature  of  Scientific  Law  and  Scientific  Explanation.     THOMAS 

MCCORMACK.     Monist,  X,  4,  pp.  448-572. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  a  study  of  the  concept  of  natural  law,  and 
with  the  nature  of  scientific  explanation  in  general.  Like  all  other  things 
in  nature,  the  concepts  of  natural  causality  and  natural  law  are  products  of 
evolution.  Pythagoras  was  the  first  to  appreciate  the  place  which  the 
laws  of  form  play  in  any  philosophical  explanation  of  the  world.  But 
the  Greeks  lacked  one  thing  which  was  essential  to  the  rapid  development 
of  physical  principles,  and  that  was  what  moderns  call  mathematical 
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analysis.  ' '  With  the  development  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  modern 
analysis  a  new  sphere  of  experience  was  unrolled,  and  its  conquest  has 
marked  the  establishment  of  the  concepts  of  law,  of  causality,  and  of  de- 
terminism in  science,  until  finally  the  whole  development  culminated  with 
Leibnitz  and  John  Bernoulli  in  the  notion  of  a  function."  It  remained  for 
the  successors  of  Descartes  to  extend  to  nature  in  its  entirety  his  concep- 
tion of  the  union  between  geometry  and  algebra. 

The  problem  for  science  is  equivalent  to  what  in  mathematics  might  be 
called  "the  search  for  the  form  of  the  function,"  by  which  through  mere 
mechanical  manipulation  dependent  variables  may  be  determined  from  in- 
dependent variables.  There  is  or  there  is  not  a  discoverable  connection 
between  certain  given  events  of  nature.  It  is  the  business  of  the  scientific 
inquirer  to  discover  the  form  of  that  connection.  The  law  of  falling  bodies 
and  the  law  of  refraction,  two  simple  instances  of  actual  scientific  laws,  in- 
volve special  features  of  the  economy  of  thought,  prophesy  of  the  future, 
and  reconstruction  of  the  facts  of  the  past.  ' '  The  element  of  comparison 
is  at  the  basis  of  all  scientific  explanation.  Bare  description  does  not 
necessarily  constitute  the  essence  of  science,  and  scientific  description 
understood  in  its  highest  and  in  its  lowest  sense,  always  proceeds  by  com- 
parison." The  conception  of  scientific  explanation,  which  makes  of  it  a 
description  of  nature,  involves  an  elimination  of  the  metaphysical  elements 
from  science,  economy  and  simplicity  of  the  notions  of  science,  and  the 
power  of  reconstructing  nature.  All  scientific  systems,  all  so-called  natural 
laws,  are  intellectual  devices  for  reproducing  the  course  of  nature  in  the 
imagination.  According  to  the  view  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  scientific 
explanation  is  itself  a  natural  phenomenon.  "  Thus  dualism  is  eliminated, 
and  the  conformity  of  the  mind  to  the  world  appears  as  the  natural  con- 
formity of  two  coordinate  parts  of  the  same  consistent  and  orderly  whole. 
Science  takes  its  rise  as  the  forms  of  life  have  taken  their  rise,  by  the 
adaptation  of  the  mind  to  its  environment." 

L.  M.  ALDRICH. 

Sur  la  geometric  numerique.      A.   CALINON.      Rev.  Ph.,   XXV,   6,  pp. 

614-620. 

Heretofore  the  science  of  geometry,  says  M.  Calinon,  has  been  based 
entirely  upon  the  principle  of  geometrical  equality,  that  is,  two  figures  have 
been  called  equal  to  one  another  if  they  coincide  when  one  is  superimposed 
upon  the  other.  Two  equal  figures  have  been  considered  as  two 
different  positions  of  the  same  figure.  This,  however,  gives  no  absolute 
standard  of  measurement.  Therefore  the  new  or  numerical  geometry  re- 
jects the  principle  of  geometric  equality,  and  replaces  it  by  the  principle  of 
numerical  or  relative  equality.  It  takes  as  its  base  a  numerical  definition 
of  distance — which  then  becomes,  for  all  practical  purposes,  an  absolute 
standard — and  from  this  it  deduces  all  its  propositions.  For  all  measure- 
ments are  purely  relative.  They  depend  upon  the  choice  of  some  one 
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single  thing  as  standard  to  which  all  other  things  of  the  same  kind  are  then 
compared.  Logically,  the  choice  is  arbitrary,  but  certain  particular  selec- 
tions are  made  for  the  sake  of  the  simplicity,  elegance,  and  usefulness  of  the 
solutions  which  result  from  them. 

GEORGIA  BENEDICT. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

The  Nature  of  The  Creative  Imagination.       TH.    RIBOT.       International 
Monthly,  I,  6,  pp.  648-675;  II,  i,  pp.  1-25. 

By  the  creative  imagination  Professor  Ribot  means  the  power  of  produc- 
ing mental  images,  for  the  most  part  motor,  which  realize  themselves  in  the 
actual  production  of  their  appropriate  bodily  movements,  both'molar  and 
molecular.  Indeed,  the  motor  image  is  but  the  actual  bodily  movement 
in  an  incipient  stage,  and  may  be  either  productive  or  inhibitory.  This 
power  of  imagination  is  best  illustrated  by  the  phenomena  of  hypnotic  sug- 
gestion, paralysis  of  ideas,  healing  by  faith,  etc.  These  phenomena,  how- 
ever, do  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  consist  merely  in  the  intellectual 
production  of  mental  images,  but  have  at  least  three  factors,  an  intellectual, 
an  emotional,  and  an  unconscious.  The  importance  of  the  second  of  these 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  not  all  can  be  healed  by  faith,  but  only  those  who 
are  actuated  by  an  impassioned  desire,  aversion,  emotion,  or  passion.  It 
is  in  the  emotional  factor,  as  purely  organic,  that  the  elixir  vita  is  really  to 
be  found:  it  is  the  emotion  that  makes  the  image  motor.  The  creative  ele- 
ment, however,  is  to  be  found  in  all  three  factors.  Considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  intellectual  factor,  imagination  involves  two  comple- 
mentary processes,  'association  '  and  '  dissociation,'  and  from  the  mutual 
and  constant  interaction  of  these  two  processes  no  act  of  imagination  can 
be  purely  reproductive,  purely  redintegrative,  but  is  always  to  some  extent 
creative  :  new  elements  are  added,  old  ones  omitted,  according  as  the 
unique  moral,  emotional,  and  bodily  condition  of  the  subject  dictates  for  the 
moment.  The  essence  of  creative  imagination,  therefore,  on  its  intellectual 
side,  is  the  faculty  of  "thinking  by  analogy,"  that  is  to  say,  by  partial  re- 
semblance, and,  as  much,  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  creative  or  inventive 
genius,  whether  in  art,  literature,  or  practical  life.  If  now  we  turn  to  the 
emotional  factor,  we  find  that  it  too  can  function  creatively  in  the  produc- 
tion of  entirely  novel  intellectual  combinations.  States  of  consciousness 
may  unite,  not  because  of  contiguity  or  resemblance,  but  because  they  have 
a  common  affective  tone.  Joy,  sadness,  love,  hate,  etc.,  may,  therefore, 
become  centers  of  attraction  around  which  images  group  themselves  which 
have  no  logical  connection,  and  thus  an  almost  unlimited  field  for  intel- 
lectual invention  is  opened  up  for  us.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  this 
emotional  factor,  is  limited  to  the  creative  imagination  of  art  and  literature; 
it  is  also  quite  as  prominent  in  mechanical  invention,  where  it  appears 
in  diverse  forms  as  joy,  fear,  hope,  disappointment,  satisfaction,  etc.;  no 
inventive  act  of  thought  is  produced  in  abstracto,  it  is  always  tinged,  and 
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sometimes  deeply  tinged,  with  emotion.  By  the  unconscious  factor  in 
creative  imagination  Professor  Ribot  means  all  that  is  meant  by  the  popular 
term  'inspiration.'  Inspiration  has  two  outstanding  characteristics,  sud- 
denness and  impersonality.  In  order  to  explain  these  characteristics  Pro- 
fessor Ribot  accepts  the  theory  of  mediate  association,  first  propounded 
by  Hamilton,  and  which,  among  the  experimental  psychologists,  has  been 
accepted  by  Scripture  and  denied  by  Miinsterberg.  Not  only  may  we  have 
single  unconscious  mediating  ideas,  but  we  may  have  groups  of  them. 
The  influence  of  these  groups  upon  our  conscious  states  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  previse  at  any  one  time  what  path  our  conscious  association  will 
next  take.  It  is  in  this  absence  of  prevision  that  the  impersonal  and  sud- 
den character  of  inspiration  consists. 

In  these  three  factors,  then,  we  have  the  analysis  of  the  creative  imagina- 
tion. Their  principle  of  unity  is  to  be  found  in  focalized  attention,  a  state 
of  relative  monoideism,  which  on  the  intellectual  side  becomes  the  fixed 
idea,  and  on  the  affective  side  the  fixed  emotion,  or  passion. 

IRA  MACKAY. 

On  the  Psychology  and  Physiology  of  Reading.    I.     E.  B.  HUEY.     A.  J. 

Ps.,  XI,  3,  pp.  283-302. 

This  is  a  record  of  experiments  upon  eye  movements  in  reading, 
reading  pauses,  word  perception,  and  the  extent  of  the  reading  field.  In 
considering  eye-movements,  the  researches  of  Javal,  Lamare,  Landolt,  and 
Erdmann  and  Dodge  are  briefly  reviewed.  The  author' s  own  experiments 
aimed  to  supplement  and  check  the  findings  of  these  earlier  investigators 
by  the  aid  of  a  more  efficient  technique.  The  results  show  that  in  nearly 
all  cases  the  eye  moves  over  the  matter  read  line  by  line.  The  eye  sel- 
dom moves  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  line,  and  the  first  fixation  is 
usually  nearer  the  beginning  of  the  line  than  the  last  is  to  the  end.  The 
forward  movements  of  the  eye  occupy  a  tolerably  constant  time  almost  irre- 
spective of  the  arc  traversed.  As  a  rule  the  return  movements  are  without 
a  break.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  rate  of  movement  is  under 
the  control  of  the  will.  Regarding  movement  pauses,  passages  read  at  a 
maximum  speed  show  a  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  reading  pause,  and,  as 
speed  of  movement  is  not  increased  it  would  seem  that  increase  in  speed 
of  reading  is  brought  about  chiefly  by  decreasing  the  number  of  reading 
pauses.  In  considering  word  perception  and  the  extent  of  the  visual  field, 
brief  reference  is  made  to  the  earlier  work  of  Cattell,  Goldscheider  and 
Mueller,  Griffing  and  Franz,  and  Quantz.  Huey's  preliminary  experiments 
show  that  the  first  half  of  the  word  is  much  more  important  for  word  per- 
ception than  the  last  half.  In  his  later  work  he  attempted  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  matter  which  can  be  read  at  one  fixation.  Cattell' s  fall- 
tachistoscope  was  used  in  these  experiments,  and  the  time  of  exposure  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  o.oi  sec.  The  author  proposes  to  outline  a  word  and 
phrase  perception  theory  as  opposed  to  a  letter  perception  theory  in  a  sub- 
sequent paper.  W.  C.  BAGLEY. 
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Disturbances  of  Apperception  in  Insanity.     J.  W.  SLAUGHTER.   A.  J.  Ps., 

XI,  3,  PP-  303-312. 

All  studies  of  insanity  from  the  psychological  standpoint  must  deal,  the 
author  maintains,  with  disturbances  of  apperception.  The  doctrine  of  ap- 
perception, especially  as  developed  in  recent  years  by  Wundt  and  Stout,  is 
briefly  outlined.  By  apperception  is  to  be  understood  ' '  a  dual  activity  in 
consciousness  .  .  .  namely,  the  functioning  of  all  the  subordinate  systems 
in  the  formation  of  a  judgment,  and  the  activity  of  the  judgment,  or  the 
organization  of  consciousness  as  a  whole  in  the  reception  of  new  sensations." 
The  various  forms  of  delusional  insanity  are  then  considered  as  distur- 
bances of  this  apperceptive  functioning. 

W.  C.  BAGLEY. 

Experimented  Beitr'dge  zur  Lehre  vom  dkonomischen  Lernen.  LOTTIE 
STEFFENS.  Z.  f.  Ps.  u.  Phys.  d.  Sinn.,  XXII,  5,  pp.  321-382. 
Miss  StefFens's  study  involves  the  results  of  some  very  careful  experi- 
ments carried  on  in  Professor  G.  E.  Mueller's  laboratory  at  Gottingen. 
From  a  series  of  preliminary  tests,  she  determined  that  the  customary  pro- 
cedure in  learning  a  given  text  '  by  heart '  involved  the  division  of  each 
stanza  into  parts,  and  the  mastery  of  one  division  at  a  time,  repeating  the 
first  few  lines,  then  taking  up  another  section  and  repeating  the  two  to- 
gether, and  so  on  until  the  entire  selection  could  be  repeated  without  error. 
None  of  the  subjects  tested  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  the  stanza  as  a 
whole  until  it  was  mastered.  Miss  Steffens  then  prepared  an  elaborate 
series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  these  two  methods 
of  procedure.  She  found  that  in  every  instance  the  customary  '  piecemeal ' 
method  was  less  economical  than  the  procedure  involved  in  repeating  the 
selection  as  a  whole  until  it  was  mastered.  The  reason  for  this  lies,  the 
author  maintains,  in  the  fact  that  an  association  is  formed  between  the  final 
syllable  of  one  section  and  the  initial  syllable  of  the  succeeding  section, 
and  that  the  procedure  by  the  customary  method  tends  to  establish  this 
association  less  firmly  than  the  second  procedure. 

W.  C.  BAGLEY. 

Elements  of  Conscious  Complexes.     MARY  WHITON  CALKINS.     Psy.  Rev., 

VII,  4,  pp.  377-389- 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  the  "demonstration  that  every  conscious  ex- 
perience may  be  treated  as  a  content-of- consciousness,  and  analyzed  into 
its  constituent  elements. ' '  The  sensational  or  '  substantive  *  element  is 
the  first  to  be  considered,  and  under  this  head  qualities  and  intensities,  as 
well  as  the  conscious  criterion  which  distinguishes  them,  are  discussed. 
The  affections  are  treated  as  '  attributive '  elements.  Under  '  transitional ' 
elements  are  included  the  conscious  contents  correlated  with  the  verbal 
expressions. '  different, '  'whole,'  '  many,'  more,'  etc.  These  three  classes 
of  elements — substantive,  attributive,  and  transitional — combine  to  form 
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complex  conscious  contents  in  which  one  or  another  of  the  elemental  forms 
predominates.  Thus  the  predominance  of  '  substantive  '  elements  makes 
the  complex  either  a  percept  or  an  image  ;  when  the  '  attributive  '  elements 
predominate  the  complex  becomes  an  emotion,  a  belief,  or  a  volition  ;  and 
when  the  '  transitional '  elements  predominate  the  complex  is  a  '  feeling  of 
wholeness '  (the  judgment),  '  a  feeling  of  familiarity '  (the  recognized  or 
the  remembered),  or  a  '  feeling  of  generality  '  (the  general  notion). 

W.  C.  BAGLEY. 

The  Personifying  Passion  in  Youth  with  Remarks  upon  the  Sex  and  Gender 
Problem.  JAMES  H.  LEUBA.  Monist,  X,  4,  pp.  536-548. 
This  systematic  account  of  one  instance  of  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
personify  and  sexualize,  not  only  numerals,  and  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
but  everything  else  as  well,  follows  a  brief  statement  of  the  sex  and  gender 
problem  of  philology.  Seven  is  for  the  consciousness  of  Mrs.  X,  "a 
decorative  old  piece  of  bric-a-brac,"  the  apple  tree  is  a  "devoted  foster 
mother,"  and  three  and  six,  as  also  four  and  eight,  "  stand  for  assorted 
couples,  the  smaller  number  being  the  female  and  its  double  the  male." 
Mere  chance,  the  looks  of  the  thing,  its  quality  or  virtue,  its  situation,  and 
many  other  properties  and  contingencies,  are  said  to  account  for  these  as- 
sociations. The  paper  concludes  with  a  few  considerations  touching  the 
influence  of  the  passion  of  Mrs.  X  on  her  religious  life. 

LENA  M.  ALDRICH. 

Les esprits  synth'etiques.  F.  PAULHAN.  Rev.  Ph.,  XXV,  6,  pp.  561-595. 
This  essay — a  companion  article  to  a  paper  on  analytical  minds  in  an 
earlier  number  of  the  review — proceeds  to  consider  psychologically  the 
characteristics  which  mark  the  predominantly  synthetic  mind  in  art, 
literature,  industry,  science  and  philosophy.  Such  minds  are  always  dis- 
tinguished, it  is  held,  by  a  certain  forcefulness,  and  generally  by  breadth 
and  ardor,  but  their  reluctance  or  inability  to  examine  with  care  the  ground 
of  their  conclusions  limits,  or  even  destroys,  the  value  of  the  conclusions 
themselves.  The  tendency  is  to  make  the  synthesis  too  hastily.  Syn- 
thetic minds  are  of  all  ranks,  rising  from  the  semi-idiot  to  the  genius,  but 
this  bent  for  subordinating  fact  to  theory  is  visible  throughout.  The 
most  notable  minds  among  them  are  those  in  which  the  powers  of  syn- 
thesis and  analysis  are  nearly  balanced.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  particular, 
is  cited  as  an  example  of  such  a  balanced  synthetic  mind.  Indeed  the 
last  section  of  the  essay  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  those  minds  which — what- 
ever their  natural  gifts — are  "in  equilibrium." 

GEORGIA  BENEDICT. 

Fanatisme  et  charlatanisme  :  etude psychologique.     L.  DUGAS.     Rev.  Ph., 

XXV,  6,  pp.  596-613. 

In  this  study  of  those  abnormal  states  of  mind  which  find  expression  in 
fanaticism  or,  what  M.  Dugas  considers  much  the  same  thing,  in  charla- 
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tanism,  they  are  held  to  spring  in  the  first  place  from  the  predominance 
within  the  mind  of  some  single  thought  in  consequence  of  which  it  refuses 
to  admit  any  opposing  idea.  The  fanatic  is  the  victim  of  a  strong  imagi- 
nation. He  is  a  visionary  who  strives  to  realize  his  dream  against  all  op- 
position. If  the  opposition  is  so  strong  that  our  visionary  gives  up  any  hope 
of  realizing  his  ideal,  save  in  himself,  perhaps,  he  degenerates  into  the 
charlatan.  "  The  charlatan  is  the  powerless  fanatic,"  declares  our  author. 
This  peculiar  state  of  mind  has  many  developments.  As  one  man  when 
he  cannot  act  often  takes  refuge  in  high-sounding  words,  so  another,  whom 
circumstances  keep  from  words  even,  delights  in  unfettered  thoughts. 
In  these  men  we  often  discover  a  curious  scepticism,  a  disregard  of 
results,  an  irresponsibility  which  amounts  to  mania,  and  which  would 
seem,  indeed,  to  be  the  normal  result  of  this  abnormal  condition.  Hence, 
concludes  M.  Dugas,  "no  wrong  is  done  to  thought  by  preventing  its 
departure  from  the  domain  of  action.  It  is  only  confined  to  its  proper 
aim,  held  to  its  own  nature,  and  to  the  office  demanded  by  its  own  dignity." 

GEORGIA  BENEDICT. 

Remarks  on  the  Predicates  of  Moral  Judgments.      EDWARD   WESTER- 

MARCK.     Mind,  No.  34,  pp.  184-204. 

The  various  predicates  of  moral  judgments  are  ultimately  based  on  either 
the  emotions  of  indignation  or  approval.  These  are  very  like  resent- 
ment and  gratitude,  differing  only  in  the  fact  that  the  moral  emotions  are 
disinterested  and  relatively  impartial.  In  modern  ethics  the  '  ought '  is 
generally  taken  as  ultimate  and  unanalyzable.  But  it  appears  to  be  decom- 
posable into  conation  and  imperative.  What  '  ought  not  to  be  '  calls  forth 
moral  indignation.  The  ideas  of  '  ought '  and  '  duty  '  thus  spring  from  one 
source,  viz. :  the  emotion  of  moral  indignation.  Right,  however,  is  not  iden- 
tical with  what  is  obligatory,  but  includes  also  the  super-obligatory.  Thus 
it  derives  its  import  from  the  notion  of  oughtness,  and  carries  with  it  a 
duty.  But  rights  and  duties  are  not  identical,  for  it  is  not  always  a  man's 
duty  to  exercise  a  right.  With  the  notion  of  right  is  connected  that  of  jus- 
tice, and  justice  is  the  discharge  of  a  duty  corresponding  to  a  right.  The 
essence  of  justice  lies  in  impartiality  within  a  recognized  order  of  rights. 
Justice,  then,  which  is  a  kind  of  Tightness,  obviously  has  its  origin  in  moral 
indignation.  There  are  also  predicates  involving  moral  approval,  chief 
among  which  is  '  goodness. '  This  is  not  identical  with  right,  but  represents 
a  different  point  of  view.  Virtue  denotes  a  disposition  of  mind  which  is 
characterized  by  some  special  kind  of  goodness.  Virtue  is  goodness 
tried  and  tested,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  duty  and  from  merit. 
Merit  expresses  a  tendency  to  give  rise  to  the  emotion  of  moral  approval. 
Merit  also  refers  to  something  more  than  duty,  or  to  that  which  is  some- 
what unusual.  In  the  morally  indifferent,  and  in  the  super-obligatory,  we 
find  the  ultra  obligatory.  '  Indifference  '  is  often  taken  to  refer  to  the 
means  used  to  reach  an  end  which  is  not  itself  indifferent.  This  cannot  be 
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correct,  for  thereby  it  would  form  a  link  in  the  obligatory.  The  attempt 
to  make  every  action  a  moral  concern  is  but  a  hollow  and  flattering  tribute 
to  the  idol  of  duty. 

A.  W.  CRAWFORD. 


The  Source  of  Moral  Obligation.     J.  S.  MACKENZIE.     Int.  J.  E.,  Vol.  X, 
4,  pp.  464-478. 

The  author  here  treats  his  subject  in  a  popular  style,  and  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view.  Except  in  ages  of  faith  there  is  in  most  men's  lives 
a  region  of  doubt  and  indecision.  The  good  man  of  two  generations  ago 
was  an  individualist  (one  who  thinks  mainly  of  personal  obligations). 
The  point  of  view  has  now  shifted,  and  social  obligation  and  not  per- 
sonal virtues  and  duties  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  good  man  of  the 
present  day.  The  imperial  problem  has  compelled  us  to  face  the  new 
question  of  our  obligations  to  the  progress  of  civilization  throughout  the 
world.  International  ethics  is  still  in  the  individualistic  stage  ;  the 
'  honor  '  of  a  nation  is  but  the  honor  of  a  gentleman  in  the  old  duelling 
days.  Thus  practical  problems  of  the  day  force  upon  us  the  question 
of  the  source  of  moral  obligation.  I.  The  authority  of  the  state  has 
been  regarded  as  this  source,  both  by  primitive  peoples  and  to  some  ex- 
tent even  at  the  present  time.  This  does  not  touch  many  aspects  of  the 
life  of  the  modern  man,  nor  is  it  adequate  when  we  think  of  the  obligations 
of  the  state  towards  subject  races  or  towards  other  sovereign  powers.  II. 
Among  early  peoples  the  will  of  the  divine  power  or  powers  was  the  source 
of  moral  obligation.  To-day  this  is  unsatisfactory,  for  modern  thought  tends 
to  proceed  from  the  idea  of  morality  to  the  idea  of  God,  rather  than  from 
the  idea  of  God  to  the  idea  of  morality.  III.  Conscience,  which  was  long 
regarded  as  the  voice  of  God,  is  connected  closely  with  the  preceding  as 
a  source.  Conscience  however  needs  education,  and  thus  we  are  led  to  : 
IV.  Reason.  Farther  than  this  we  cannot  go.  As  reasonable  beings  we 
cannot  but  be  convinced  that  whatever  actions  are  reasonable  are  right. 
This  source  of  moral  obligation  is  a  somewhat  dry  one,  and,  in  spite  of 
Kant's  efforts  to  prove  the  contrary,  cannot  of  itself  furnish  us  with  any 
real  content  for  the  moral  life.  All  that  reason  can  do  is  to  point  us  to 
some  end  at  which  it  is  reasonable  to  aim.  The  thought  of  that  end 
becomes  the  ultimate  source  of  moral  obligation.  We  can  only  get  to 
understand  that  end  by  studying  human  nature  in  the  concrete  in  relation 
to  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  to  develop.  The  great  lesson  of 
modern  thought  is  that  our  whole  life  is  a  development,  that  it  is  only 
through  its  growth  that  we  can  learn  by  degrees  what  its  meaning  is  ;  and 
that  its  claim  upon  our  devotion  lies  simply  in  its  being  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  realize  what  we  truly  are.  Only  by  living  can  we  grow  in 
understanding  of  the  duties  of  life. 

HARRY  L.  TAYLOR. 


\ 
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The  New   Psychology  and  the   Moral    Training  of  Children.      HENRY 

DAVIES.     Int.  J.  E.,  X,  4,  pp.  493~5°3- 

It  is  only  since  the  rise  of  the  evolutionary  method  of  thought  that  we 
can  be  said  to  have  come  to  know  the  child.  Psychology  has  especially 
given  its  attention  to  this  study,  particularly  in  its  relation  to  child-training. 
After  the  labors  of  Perez,  Preyer,  and  Sully,  the  child-mind  no  longer  is  a 
terra  incognita.  With  our  knowledge  of  the  forces  of  environment,  and 
heredity,  and  self-activity,  we  are  no  longer  content  with  the  haphazard  in 
child-training.  The  methods  of  home,  kindergarten,  and  primary  school 
have  been  revolutionized  as  the  results  of  this  study,  which  are  briefly  : — 
(a)  Child  study.  To  strengthen  the  self-activity  of  the  child  and  make 
it  superior  to  the  forces  of  heredity  and  environment,  each  child  must 
be  studied  as  an  individual.  (£)  Arouse  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil. 
Self-activity  is  the  principle  which  organizes  mental  evolution  through 
imitation,  (c}  Teach  by  interest  rather  than  by  rule  of  authority,  (d) 
Rely  on  the  routine  of  school  work  for  moral  training.  (e)  Indirec- 
tion or  influence  is  the  chief  power  in  the  religious  training  of  the  young. 
Every  teacher  should  know  what  the  new  psychology  says  about  attention, 
interest,  fatigue,  and  habit.  The  new  psychology  has  shown  us  that  in  the 
line  of  emphasis  in  child-training  feeling  comes  first,  volition  next,  and  intel- 
lect last.  Excessive  zeal  for  the  new  compels  the  writer  to  sound  a  note  of 
warning.  The  new  psychology  fails  to  recognize  the  complexity  of  the 
child-mind.  This  has  led  to  confusion  in  pedagogy.  Over-estimation  and 
exaggeration  are  also  possible,  as  Dr.  Harris  seems  to  show  in  his  Psycho- 
logical foundations  of  Education.  Secondly,  justice  is  not  done  to  the 
ethical  nature  of  children.  The  moral  and  religious  nature  of  children  is 
wholly  disregarded  in  all  recent  works.  Our  analysis  of  childhood  does 
not  go  deep  enough.  To  regard  a  child  as  merely  intelligent,  limits  our 
insight  and  cripples  the  higher  effect  of  our  teaching.  Finally,  the  new 
psychology  is  in  danger  of  perverting  the  ethical  aspect  of  child-training. 
At  present  the  emphasis  is  almost  wholly  on  mechanism,  the  theory  being 
that  moral  habits  are  to  be  formed  by  conforming  the  mind  of  the  child  to  a 
definitely  chosen  and  wisely  administered  system  of  studies.  Morals  are 
not  taught,  and  religion  is  as  though  it  were  unworthy  of  notice.  Teaching 
is  an  ethical  process  to  the  core,  and  the  greatest  teachers  have  been  those 
of  the  profoundest  moral  and  religious  feeling.  If  we  wish  a  nation  to  be 
moral,  as  well  as  intelligent,  we  must  see  to  it  that  school  education  pro- 
vides for  moral  instruction.  The  new  psychology  and  the  new  pedagogy 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  this  fact,  and  the  problem  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  be  the  moral  training  of  the  young. 

HARRY  L.  TAYLOR. 
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Die  Syllogistik  des  Aristoteles.  Von  DR.  HEINRICH  MAIER.  Zweiter 
Teil :  Die  logische  Theorie  des  Syllogismus  und  die  Entstehung  der 
Aristotelischen  Logik.  Erste  Halfte  :  Formenlehre  und  Technik  des 
Syllogismus.  Tubingen,  Verlag  der  H.  Laupp'schen  Buchhandlung, 
1900. — pp.  vii,  501. 

This  is  the  second  part,  now  first  published,  of  a  work  the  first  instal- 
ment of  which  was  noticed  in  this  REVIEW,  VII,  4,  pp.  409  ff.  In  re- 
cording one's  impressions  of  a  book  that  is  in  course  of  publication, 
one  always  incurs  the  risk  of  misapprehending  the  author's  purpose,  which 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  can  be  fully  disclosed  only  when  it  has  been  com- 
pletely executed.  Thus  in  my  previous  notice  I  criticised  the  standpoint  of 
Dr.  Maier,  and  though  I  still  believe  that  he  might  have  profited  by  the 
suggestions  then  made,  it  seems  only  just  to  state  at  this  time  that,  with  the 
progress  of  the  work,  it  grows  increasingly  clear  that  it  was  not  from  igno- 
rance of  other  bases  of  logic,  but  from  deliberate  choice,  that  the  author 
confined  himself  to  the  distinctively  Aristotelian  point  of  view.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  Dr.  Maier  intended  from  the  first  just  what  we  desiderated  ; 
for  he  announces  that  the  final  instalment  is  immediately  forthcoming,  and 
that  it  is  to  deal  with  the  genesis  of  Aristotle's  theory  of  the  syllogism  and 
of  his  logic  as  a  whole. 

The  natural  expectancy  aroused  by  this  announcement  is  enhanced  by 
several  considerations.  In  the  first  place  the  subjects  with  which  it  is  to 
deal  are  doubtless  to  modern  students  of  logic  those  possessed  of  the 
deepest  interest.  To  this  fact  should  be  added  the  other,  hardly  less  signi- 
ficant, that  Dr.  Maier  entertains  the  strongest  conviction  that  Aristotle 
discovered  with  an  unerring  instinct  the  standpoint  from  which  logic 
will  ever  have  to  consider  the  forms  of  thought  and  cognition.  Again,  as 
the  work  comes  in  instalments  from  the  press  we  perceive  more  clearly 
that  it  is  not  primarily  a  book  about  Aristotle' s  logic,  but  rather  that  it  is  the 
Organon.  Everything  is  here  presented  in  its  appropriate  place,  with  the 
cross-references  supplied,  and  with  footnotes  which  serve  to  put  each  sub- 
ject into  its  proper  relations  with  the  system  as  a  whole.  In  effect,  there- 
fore, we  here  possess  a  most  exhaustive  commentary  on  the  entire  Organon  ; 
and  it  is  with  especial  gratitude  we  learn  that  in  the  forthcoming  volume 
there  is  to  be  presented  a  full  index  of  all  the  passages  treated  at  length 
in  the  first  two  parts.  With  the  assistance  it  will  afford,  the  student  of 
Aristotle,  when  in  doubt  concerning  any  matter  of  real  difficulty  in  this 
field,  will  be  enabled  to  consult  the  interpretation  of  it  given  by  Dr.  Maier. 

In  the  part  now  under  consideration  the  following  topics  are  treated  : 
the  premise,  the  term,  the  syllogism  ;  conversion  of  propositions  ;  the 
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three  Aristotelian  figures  ;  assertory,  apodictic,  and  problematical  syllo- 
gisms ;  hypothetical  syllogisms,  including  the  apagoge  ;  analysis  of  notions 
in  relation  to  the  search  for  the  premises  ;  methods  in  the  employment  of 
the  syllogism  ;  fallacies ;  reduction  of  the  specifically  dialectical  and 
rhetorical  modes  of  argument  to  the  figures  of  the  syllogism.  It  is  ap- 
parent at  a  glance  that  we  here  have  presented  the  entire  range  of  sub- 
jects usually  found  in  the  traditional  manuals. 

Amid  so  great  a  mass  of  details  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  select 
special  topics  in  preparing  a  notice  necessarily  as  brief  as  this.  There  are, 
however,  certain  matters  not  undeserving  of  particular  mention.  Every 
scholar  who  has  made  an  effort  to  acquaint  himself  in  detail  with  Aristotle' s 
logical  treatises  has  had  to  deal  with  that  great  work,  the  History  of  Logic, 
by  Prantl.  Nobody  can  justly  deny  the  service  he  rendered  scholarship 
in  its  preparation  ;  but  there  are  two  points  at  which  he  always  failed.  In 
the  first  place,  Prantl  was  firmly  convinced  that,  Aristotle  being  primarily 
a  metaphysician,  his  logic  must  be  merely  a  dependency  of  his  meta- 
physics. Hence  every  observation,  no  matter  how  superficially  empirical 
in  its  origin,  receives  at  his  hands  an  interpretation  by  which  it  is  made  to 
appear  exceedingly  profound.  Thus,  for  example,  the  premises  of  the 
syllogism  on  this  view  are  metaphysical  in  their  reference.  Dr.  Maier  has 
in  this  particular  instance,  as  in  several  others,  shown  that  this  position  is 
quite  untenable  (p.  131).  Again,  Prantl  was  persuaded  that  all  the  modi- 
fications of  the  Aristotelian  logic  introduced  by  Theophrastus  or  any  other 
of  the  ancients  were  indefensible  corruptions.  Dr.  Maier  has  repeatedly 
shown  that  on  this  point,  as  on  the  other,  Prantl  was  often  in  error.  Thus 
he  calls  attention  (pp.  20  and  21,  n.  i)  to  a  very  interesting  instance  in 
connection  with  the  convertibility  of  propositions,  where  the  proof  was 
greatly  improved  and  simplified  by  Theophrastus  and  Eudemus.  Here, 
however,  Prantl  not  only  severely  criticised  them,  but  professed  to  find  in 
Aristotle  a  very  deep  insight  entirely  obscured  by  his  successors.  Similar 
cases  might  be  cited  by  the  score  (compare  p.  108,  n.  i  ;  pp.  131,  ff., 
and  pp.  206,  ff. ;  also  p.  31,  n.  i,  and  p.  35,  n.  i).  So  evident  is  Dr. 
Maier' s  freedom  from  prejudice  that  one  wishes  he  might  next  undertake 
to  give  a  thorough  restatement  of  Greek  logic  after  Aristotle,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Stoics. 

One  of  the  most  vexed  questions  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  has  been  that 
regarding  the  principle  underlying  the  distinction  between  the  three  figures 
of  the  syllogism.  Our  author  here  (pp.  47,  ff.)  states  the  problem  in  the 
clearest  possible  terms;  and  after  a  full 'discussion,  in  which  he  accepts 
and  develops  the  position  of  Trendelenburg,  formulates  his  conclusion  in 
the  following  words  (p.  51):  "  Aristotle  has,  therefore,  indicated  with  per- 
fect distinctness  the  principles  on  which  the  several  figures  rest.  The  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  first  figure  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  it  the 
middle  term  occupies  a  position  in  point  of  extension  midway  between  the 
major  and  the  minor  terms.  In  the  second  figure  the  middle  term  has  an 
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extension  greater  than  that  of  the  other  two  terms  ;  and  finally,  in  the 
third  figure,  the  middle  term  itself  has  the  least  extension  of  all  the  terms. 
But  this  tabulation  will  serve  at  the  same  time  to  disclose  the  principles 
underlying  the  classification  which  led  to  the  division  of  syllogisms  into  the 
three  figures  :  it  is  the  relation  as  regards  extension  in  which  the  middle 
term  stands  to  the  other  terms. ' ' 

This  explanation,  which  may  now  be  fairly  said  to  be  established,  re- 
ceives striking  confirmation  from  the- apt  interpretation  given  by  Dr.  Maier 
of  the  meaning  of  the  so-called  Qtoi?  of  the  terms  in  the  three  figures.  He 
shows  (pp.  53,  ff.)  that  it  refers  to  the  order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 

which  are  conventionally  used  by  Aristotle  in  three  groups,  A  —  B F,  for 

the  first  figure  ;  M  —  N  —  H,  for  the  second  ;  n  —  P  —  2,  for  the  third. 
Thus,  then,  in  accordance  with  this  scheme  for  the  first  figure,  the  middle 
term,  B,  will  also  regularly  occupy  the  middle  place  in  the  order  of  occur- 
rence as  the  terms  appear  in  the  series  presented  by  the  schematized  syl- 
logism. 

With  this  notice  we  may  now  content  ourselves.  The  typography  of  the 
book  is  rather  unusually  good.  A  very  few  errors  of  consequence  appear, 
two  of  which  may  be  noted.  On  p.  37,  line  6,  '  nicht '  seems  to  have 
fallen  out  before  "  vollig"  and,  on  p.  114,  note  2.,  announced  in  the  text, 
does  not  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  In  conclusion  we  may  say,  what 
really  need  not  be  said  after  the  favorable  words  already  spoken,  that 
Dr.  Maier  has  undoubtedly  given  us  the  best  book  on  the  subject  of  Aris- 
totle's logic. 

W.  A.  HEIDEL. 

IOWA  COLLEGE,  GRINNELL,  IOWA. 

The  Sphere  of  Science.     By  FRANK  SARGENT  HOFFMAN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

of  Philosophy  in  Union  College.    New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons,  1898. — pp.  viii,  268. 

In  his  preface  Professor  Hoffman  states  that  the  object  of  his  book  is 
"to  point  out  with  clearness  what  it  is  that  constitutes  a  science,  and  to 
set  forth  with  some  detail  what  are  the  grounds  upon  which  every  science 
rests,  and  what  are  the  principles  and  rules  that  must  be  followed  in  order 
to  construct  one.  It  is  maintained  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last  that 
every  department  of  knowledge  is  capable  of  scientific  treatment,  and  must 
be  so  treated  before  any  great  advance  can  be  made  towards  a  consistent 
and  rational  conception  of  the  universe."  He  also  states  that  the  book  is 
"the  outcome  of  a  series  of  lectures  given  to  my  classes  in  Union  College 
to  supplement  their  work  in  Formal  Logic."  The  general  character  of  the 
book  would  lead  us  to  estimate  it  as  such  a  supplement. 

What  constitutes  a  science  is  outlined  in  the  first  chapter.  A  science  in- 
volves (i)  a  knowledge  of  facts,  (2)  that  these  facts  be  capable  of  verifi- 
cation, (3)  that  the  knowledge  of  them  be  classified,  and  (4)  that  they  be 
put  together  in  a  system.  These  constituents  yield  the  following  definition: 
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' '  Science,  therefore,  may  be  properly  defined  as  logically  arranged  and 
systematized  knowledge,  or  more  fully,  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  con- 
sists of  facts  carefully  ascertained,  accurately  verified,  and  logically  put 
together  into  a  system"  (p.  7).  From  this  definition  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  it  is  illogical  to  limit  science  to  any  particular  class  of  facts,  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  classes  which  conform  to  the  definition.  Science  is 
then  distinguished  from  art  by  the  old  dictum — "A  science  teaches  us 
to  know,  "an  art  to  do  "  ;  from  literature,  which  is  the  ornament  of  science 
and  'the  means  of  its  communication  ;  and  from  philosophy,  which  is  the 
"  Science  of  the  sciences,"  that  which  unifies  the  sciences  into  one  system. 
Science  is  not  divorced  from  faith,  since  "gravitation,  motion,  force,  atom, 
ether,  and  the  like  are  the  veritable  products  of  faith,  and  in  no  sense  matters 
of  absolute  knowledge"  (p.  12).  Completeness  or  freedom  from  error  is 
not  essential  to  science,  for  science  is  progressive.  But  this  does  not  de- 
stroy its  value,  for  by  progressing  it  is  constantly  enlarging  the  nucleus  of 
certainty  contained  in  previous  scientific  progress. 

This  conception  of  science  is  the  traditional  one  developed  in  works  on 
Formal  Logic,  and  shares  in  the  inadequacies  of  such  a  conception.  While 
the  worker  in  science  may  undoubtedly  conform  to  the  conditions  noted  by 
Professor  Hoffman,  he  does  more.  His  conception  is  wider  and  more 
fundamental  than  that  here  outlined.  He  may  exhibit  the  results  of  his 
work  as  a  system  of  verifiable  facts  logically  arranged  and  classified,  but 
such  an  exhibition  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  his  purpose.  It  serves  rather 
simply  as  a  logical  or  rhetorical  device  for  a  clear  presentation  of  his  dis- 
coveries. His  purpose  is  other  than  rhetorical,  it  is  to  ascertain  the 
fundamental  structure  of  the  elements  with  which  he  deals,  and  the  in- 
variable ways  in  which  these  elements  act  and  interplay.  It  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  this  purpose  will  be  secured  simply  by  logically  arrang- 
ing and  classifying  verifiable  facts  into  a  system,  unless  we  give  to  the 
terms  '  logically '  and  '  system  '  a  far  wider  meaning  than  is  given  to 
them  in  works  on  formal  logic.  The  traditional  doctrine  of  '  division ' 
presents  verifiable  facts  logically  arranged  and  classified  into  a  system,  but 
it  does  not  present  a  science,  because  it  does  not  present  a  fundamental 
structure  of  elements  and  the  invariable  modes  of  their  action  and  interplay. 

Nor  does  Professor  Hoffman's  chapter  on  "The  Scientific  Method" 
remedy  the  defects  in  his  conception  of  science,  even  if  it  does  insist  on 
the  inductive  methods  as  essential  to  the  discovery  of  causal  connections. 
For  the  chapter  presents  these  methods  simply  as  among  the  traditional 
standards  of  perfection  by  which  any  hypothesis  is  to  be  estimated,  but 
does  not  make  clear  the  essential  character  of  a  scientific  hypothesis  ; 
namely,  that  it  is  the  assumption  of  elementary  structures  and  activities 
which  are  exemplified  in  very  complex  processes,  and  in  the  light  of  which 
these  processes  may  consequently  be  simplified  and  explained.  In  short, 
the  fundamental  inadequacy  of  the  conception  of  science  here  outlined 
seems  to  lie  in  the  apparent  identification  of  the  machinery  used  in  the 
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discovery  and  exposition  of  scientific  results,  with  the  character  of  those  re- 
sults. Science  is  indeed  a  system  of  verifiable  facts  logically  arranged  and 
classified,  and  discovered  by  certain  methods,  but  it  is  also  something 
more  ;  namely  the  discovery  how  complex  processes  are  but  the  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  natural  interaction  of  elementary  structures  not  further  reduc- 
ible, and  it  is  this  something  more  that  distinguishes  it  as  science. 

Exception  ought  also  to  be  taken  to  Professor  Hoffman's  conception  of 
philosophy  as  the  unification  of  the  sciences,  for  philosophy  does  some- 
thing else  than  unify  science.  While  like  science  it  deals  with  reality,  and 
thus  may  be  said  to  have  the  same  subject  matter  as  science,  its  purpose  is 
different.  It  does  not,  like  science,  seek  to  resolve  complex  processes  or 
their  sum  into  previously  known  or  supposed  simple  elements  and  their 
activities,  it  seeks  rather  to  formulate  a  conception  of  reality  itself.  It  asks 
not  how  is  the  universe  in  all  its  complexity  to  be  explained,  but  what  in 
all  its  complexity  is  it.  Thus  while  it  is  true,  as  Professor  Hoffman  asserts, 
that  "every  department  of  knowledge  is  capable  of  scientific  treatment," 
such  treatment  does  not  exhaust  reality.  Reality  itself  is  more  than  any 
scientific  explanation  can  reveal,  and  it  is  this  '  more '  which  philosophy 
tries  to  make  evident  and  appreciable.  Every  great  system  of  philosophy 
is  evidence  of  this,  and  this  is  the  mark  of  the  idealistic  philosophies  in 
particular  ;  for  their  great  merit  is  just  the  insistence  that  the  completest 
scientific  explanation  can  never  be  made  a  substitute  for  reality,  or  for  a 
philosophy  of  reality. 

Professor  Hoffman  gives  the  following  as  the  presuppositions  of  science 
in  the  chapter  entitled  "What  Science  Takes  for  Granted":  (i)  the  scien- 
tist's knowledge  of  his  own  existence,  so  that  he  can  separate  himself  from 
his  sensations  and  contemplate  them  in  order  to  form  general  notions  ;  (2) 
a  similar  knowledge  of  self  he  must  allow  to  all  his  fellows  in  order  to  in- 
sure communication  ;  (3)  the  existence  and  validity  of  the  laws  of  thought ; 
(4)  the  rational  construction  of  the  universe,  which  involves  (a)  that  all  ob- 
jects of  science  are  related  as  substance  and  attribute,  (b)  that  every  begin- 
ning or  change  of  existence  in  the  universe  has  a  cause,  (<:)  that  the  uni- 
verse exists  in  space  and  time,  (d)  that  the  universe  is  regulated  and  con- 
trolled by  design,  (e)  that  the  universe  is  constructed  so  as  to  be  consistent 
with  itself ;  (5)  that  the  human  mind  is,  in  some  respects  at  least,  a  reflex 
of  the  divine  ;  and  finally,  (6)  that  the  realm  of  science  is  coincident  with  the 
realm  of  reflective  thought.  This  seems  much  like  saying  that  science  takes 
for  granted  the  whole  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  While  scientific  investiga- 
tions may  involve  some  of  these  presuppositions  when  epistemologically 
considered,  it  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  the  success  of  science  depends  on 
even  their  tacit  presupposition,  and  least  of  all  that  the  authority  of  science 
rests  on  such  a  set  of  ulterior  truths  (p.  39). 

The  certainty  possible  for  science  is  expressed  as  follows  :  "  The  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter  is  this,  that  it  is  never  necessary,  in  fact  that  it 
is  never  possible,  to  do  more  for  any  doctrine,  in  any  department  of  inquiry, 
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than  to  show  that  the  balance  of  probabilities  is  in  its  favor.  When  we  have 
shown  that,  we  have  made  the  doctrine  worthy  of  credence,  we  are  entirely 
justified  in  accepting  it  as  truth  and  adopting  it  as  a  rule  of  conduct  "  (p. 
80). 

The  remaining  chapters  of  the  book  are  detailed  illustrations  of  the  posi- 
tions already  sketched.  As  a  whole  the  book  is  not  timely.  It  proceeds 
with  apparent  disregard  of  modern  epistemology,  and  contains  no  thorough 
analysis  of  the  foundations  of  science. 

F.  J.  E.  WOODBRIDGE. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA. 

La  cause  premiere  cT  apres  les  donnees  experimentales.     Par  £MILE  FER- 

RIERE.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1899. — pp.  462. 

This  volume  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  three  designed  ' '  to  demonstrate 
the  unity  of  substance  by  means  of  positive  facts  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
a  priori  argument."  The  first  volume  of  the  series  was  entitled  La 
matiere  et  V  energie,  the  second  La  me  et  fame.  The  first  book  of  this 
volume  gives  a  resume  of  the  contents  of  the  two  earlier  works,  the  out- 
come of  which  is  that  the  soul  is  the  function  of  the  brain.  It  is  not  a 
simple  unity  but  a  resultant.  Just  as  white  light,  so  apparently  simple, 
is  shown  by  the  prism  to  be  the  resultant  of  seven  colors,  so  the  unity  of 
the  soul  is  shown  by  facts  both  normal  and  pathological  to  be  a  resultant. 
The  soul  of  man  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  animal.  The  dif- 
ference is  only  one  of  degree.  Matter  and  energy  alone,  however,  do  not 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  life.  The  theory  of  evolution  suffices  to 
reduce  derived  forms  to  anterior  types.  Science  is  silent  as  to  these 
original  types.  "  It  follows  that  the  existence  of  form  implies  the  existence 
of  a  first  cause."  And  again,  since  science  shows  that  all  life  comes  from 
the  germ,  ' '  it  follows  that  the  origin  of  life  on  the  terrestrial  globe  im- 
plies the  existence  of  a  first  cause"  (p.  86).  Biology  has  disproved 
spontaneous  generation.  Chemistry  has  disproved  the  existence  of  vital 
forces,  and  cerebral  physiology  the  existence  of  individual  souls  as  physical 
substances.  The  terms  of  the  metaphysical  problem  therefore  are  reduced 
to  a  first  cause  and  matter-energy.  The  problem  is  how  are  these  two  re- 
lated. 

Book  second  on  ' '  Final  Causes  ' '  maintains  that  there  is  a  plan  and 
directing  idea  at  the  origin  of  primordial  types,  but  no  finality  is  manifested 
in  the  relations  of  the  several  groups  of  beings  to  one  another.  • '  The  egg 
of  the  hen  is  not  made  to  serve  as  food  for  man,  but  to  produce  a  hen." 
Each  being  has  its  finality  in  itself,  not  outside  of  itself.  There  is  ' '  internal 
finality  "  but  no  "  external  finality."  Books  third  and  fourth  take  up  more 
than  half  the  volume,  and  discuss  the  plan  of  the  creation  of  the  animal  king- 
dom and  vegetable  kingdom  respectively.  The  outcome  of  this  discussion  is 
that  the  theory  of  gradual  perfection  is  proved  false  by  the  facts.  Such  facts 
as  the  late  appearance  of  lower  forms,  the  existence  of  parasites  which  must 
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have  been  created 'after  the  higher  forms  on  which  they  prey,  the  presence 
of  destructive  diseases  are  used  to  establish  this.  We  cannot,  then,  ascribe 
to  the  first  cause  moral  attributes  such  as  wisdom,  goodness,  and  justice. 

In  the  fifth  book  entitled  "  The  Deductions  "  we  reach  the  strictly  meta- 
physical part  of  the  work.  Substance  is  defined  as  the  permanent  ground 
whence  eminates  the  indefinite  variety  of  transitory  and  changing  phenomena 
(p.  418).  Historical  systems  are  classified  according  to  their  doctrine  of 
substance  as  follows  :  dualism,  two  substances,  matter  and  spirit  (Plato, 
Descartes);  materialism,  one  substance,  matter,  of  which  force  is  a  property 
(spirit  is  identified  with  force);  dynamism,  one  substance,  force,  of  which 
matter  is  a  property  (Leibnitz);  "experimental  Spinozism,"  one  substance, 
which  manifests  itself  to  the  human  spirit  under  the  two  aspects  of  matter 
and  energy.  This  last  is  our  author's  system,  and  he  goes  on  to  argue 
that,  since  matter-energy  is  the  twofold  manifestation  of  the  one  substance, 
the  attributes  of  matter-energy  are  the  attributes  of  the  first  cause  ;  e.  g. , 
matter-energy  not  having  been  created,  it  is  absolute,  and  hence  the  first 
cause  is  absolute  (p.  429).  In  an  equally  simple  (and  convincing  ?)  way 
it  is  shown  that  the  first  cause  is  also  necessary,  eternal,  infinite  and  uni- 
versal. These  are  the  metaphysical  attributes  of  the  first  cause.  The 
moral  attributes  are  again  considered  and  found  wanting.  Intelligent 
power,  wisdom,  and  love  for  creatures  and  for  the  beautiful  are  separately 
discussed.  Intelligence  and  thought  are  quickly  passed  over  as  present- 
ing an  insoluble  problem.  The  organic  plan  of  types,  and  the  reign  of 
law  in  the  universe,  imply  intelligence  in  the  first  cause,  but  then  there 
is  no  intelligence  except  in  the  brain,  and  no  brain  without  a  skull — an  in- 
soluble dilemma.  Prudence  therefore  compels  us  to  limit  the  definition  of 
the  first  cause  to  the  metaphysical  attributes.  Finally,  from  these  meta- 
physical attributes  it  follows  that  the  first  cause  is  immanent  in  the  world. 
If  it  were  distinct  from  the  world  it  would  not  comprehend  all  and  would 
not  then  be  universal,  etc.,  etc.  The  first  cause  is  related  to  the  world  as 
the  true  to  the  real.  This  distinction  is  illustrated  by  the  relation  of  the 
geometrical  triangle,  the  true,  to  the  material  triangle,  the  real.  The  first 
cause  is  the  one  substance  as  immanent  truth,  matter-energy  is  the  real 
world  manifesting  the  one  substance  in  the  form  of  individual  phenomena. 

Such  in  outline  is  "Experimental  Spinozism."  Except  as  a  straw  to 
show  which  way  the  metaphysical  winds  are  blowing  the  only  value  of  the 
work  to  the  philosophical  student  lies  in  the  somewhat  detailed  discussion  of 
the  ' '  plan  of  creation' '  on  the  basis  of  which  the  moral  attributes  are  denied 
to  the  first  cause.  However  firm  may  be  one's  conviction  of  the  falsity  of 
this  conclusion,  no  philosophical  treatment  of  the  problem  of  evil  can  af- 
ford to  neglect  the  class  of  facts  here  presented. 

F.  C.  FRENCH. 

The  Psychology  of  Religion.     An  Empirical  Study  of  the  Growth  of  Re- 
ligious Consciousness.     By  EDWIN  DILLER  STARBUCK,  Assistant  Pro- 
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fessor  of  Education  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.      London, 

Walter  Scott,  1899. — pp.  xx,  423. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  older  dogmatics,  the  assumption  that  re- 
ligious experiences  conform  to  natural  law  is  more  revolutionary  than 
either  modern  geology  or  the  theory  of  evolution.  Yet,  unless  all  signs 
fail,  the  religious  world  will  assimilate,  without  first  combating,  the  psy- 
chology of  religion  that  has  been  in  process  of  birth  during  the  present 
decade.  Certainly  this  first  volume  on  the  subject  contains  very  little  that 
can  irritate  any  theologian  who  has  outgrown  the  eighteenth  century  notion 
of  the  mutual  exclusiveness  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  Beyond 
an  unguarded  reference  to  the  ' '  irresistible  ' '  sequence  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  to  the  ' '  control ' '  of  law,  at  no  point  does  the  discussion  deviate  from 
fact  to  metaphysic,  or  indulge  in  either  positive  or  negative  dogmatism. 

The  scope  of  the  investigation  is  limited  to  the  religious  consciousness 
of  the  individual,  and  specifically  to  its  development.  Of  the  sources  of 
religion  in  the  individual  or  in  the  race,  or  of  what  constitutes  religious 
consciousness,  or  of  the  interrelations  of  religion  with  the  other  factors  of 
life,  of  all  this  there  is  no  word.  The  religion  of  childhood  receives  only 
a  seven-page  discussion,  and  this  is  merely  a  descriptive  summary.  The  al- 
most exclusive  interest  is  in  the  adolescent  period,  and  in  its  relations  to  child- 
hood and  maturity.  More  strictly  still,  it  is  the  adolescent  development  of 
American  Protestants,  though  many  of  the  processes  are  given  universal  sig- 
nificance by  being  traced  down  to  their  biological  and  physiological  roots. 
The  book  is,  in  fact,  an  expansion  of  the  author's  well-known  articles  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Psychology  (VIII,  2,  and  IX,  i),  which  established 
the  fact  of  a  definite  correlation  between  conversion  and  other  adolescent 
religious  phenomena  on  the  one  hand,  and  physiological  adolescence  on  the 
other.  The  same  view  is  here  reinforced  with  many  improvements  and 
additions  in  matters  of  detail.  The  favorable  age  for  conversion  no 
longer  appears  to  coincide  with  the  age  of  puberty,  but  to  follow,  as 
though  supplementing  the  physical  change. 

The  most  important  new  contribution  is  an  organized  view  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  religion  of  childhood  and  that  of  maturity,  and  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  various  ways  in  which  adolescence  mediates  between  the  two. 
Between  childhood  and  maturity  a  self-centered  and  chiefly  receptive  life 
changes  to  social  consciousness,  independent  activity,  the  demand  for  per- 
sonal insight.  This  process  is  well  described  as  the  birth  of  a  new  self. 
Adolescence  marks  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  self,  and  the  gradual  organ- 
ization of  the  new.  First,  a  new  life  of  emotion  and  will  bursts  forth,  and 
later  conies  the  impulse  to  make  rational  readjustments.  This  transforma- 
tion takes  different  forms,  according  to  training,  temperament,  suggestibil- 
ity, and  physical  state,  but  all  the  processes  converge  at  the  same  point  at 
the  conclusion  of  adolescence.  The  author  rightly  expects  a  new  religious 
pedagogy  to  grow  out  of  this  insight  into  the  formative  years. 

With  this  mere  hint  of  the  contents,  let  us  turn  to  the  method.     This  is 
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the  questionnaire  plan  at  its  highest  potency.  It  is  no  mere  tabulating  of 
answers,  but  a  penetrating  analysis  of  them.  Dr.  Starbuck  displays  remark- 
able ingenuity  for  devising  significant  cross  sections  of  statistical  returns. 
Even  the  firmest  opponent  of  the  method  cannot  deny  that  at  least  certain 
massive  tendencies  emerge  with  convincing  clearness. 

At  the  same  time,  nothing  so  clearly  shows  the  limitations  of  the  method 
as  to  work  it  thoroughly.  A  natural  tendency  to  employ  the  uncritical  lan- 
guage of  the  respondents  as  a  basis  for  a  classification  leads  to  artificiality 
and  over-refinement.  I  refer  not  merely  to  the  obvious  slip  in  counting 
aesthetic  and  ethical  impulses  at  one  time  as  factors  in  religion  (pp.  322, 
404),  and  at  another  as  substitutes  for  it  (p.  273),  but  rather  to  the  undue 
multiplication  of  classes  illustrated  in  tables  ix,  xv  and  xx  (pp.  63,  123, 
220),  in  which,  for  example,  "sense  of  sin,"  "feeling  of  estrangement 
from  God, "  "  desire  for  better  life, ' '  and  ' '  feeling  of  incompleteness  and 
imperfection  ' '  are  set  apart  as  though  they  were  known  to  be  different. 
There  are  traces,  also,  of  a  tendency  to  accept  at  face  value  statements  of 
experience  couched  in  dogmatic  terms  ;  here  belong  the  sense  of  sin  and 
the  testimony  of  sanctified  persons  that  nothing  remains  within  to  respond 
to  temptation. 

The  returns  are  accepted  at  face  value  with  respect  also  to  motives  and 
influences.  Yet  it  is  precisely  in  the  dynamics  of  mental  processes  that 
untrained  introspection  becomes  most  conspicuously  incompetent.  Any- 
one who  has  observed  attempts  at  self-analysis  by  a  person  who  is  execut- 
ing a  post-hypnotic  suggestion,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  elusiveness 
of  our  motives  and  the  ease  of  self-deception.  While,  therefore,  the  ques- 
tion-list method  can  determine  the  general  trend  of  large  masses  of  men, 
we  shall  not  find  out  what  religion  is,  or  see  the  mechanism  of  its  varieties, 
until  to  this  extensive  study  we  add  also  an  intensive  study  based  largely 
upon  objective  observation  and  experiment.  The  author  does  me  the 
honor  to  quote  from  a  research  of  mine  concerning  the  part  played  in  con- 
versions by  temperament  and  suggestion  (Psv.  REV.,  VI,  5),  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  on  this  topic  the  decisive  evidence  was  not  derived  from  ques- 
tion-circular returns. 

The  general  soundness  of  Dr.  Starbuck' s  work  is  in  no  way  affected  by 
these  strictures  upon  the  question  circular  method.  Statistical  inquiry  is  the 
only  way  of  settling  the  main  questions  which  he  attempts,  and  it  must  be 
said  that  the  religious  as  well  as  the  psychological  world  is  under  obligation 
for  this  untiring,  ingenious,  and  successful  attempt  to  determine  a  part  of 
the  topography  of  the  religious  consciousness.  What  is  now  needed  is  fur- 
ther research  of  the  same  kind  into  the  experiences  of  others  than  Ameri- 
can Protestants,  and  intensive  study  into  the  origin,  the  content,  and  the 
dynamics  of  the  religious  consciousness. 

GEORGE  A.  COE. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 
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Kurze  Erkldrung  der  Ethik  von  Spinoza  und  Darstellung  der  definitiven 
Philosophic.  DR.  RICHARD  WAHLE,  K.  K.  O.  O.  Professor  der  Philo- 
sophic an  der  Universitat  Czernowitz.  Wien  und  Leipzig,  Wilhelm 
Braumiiller,  1899. — pp.  viii,  212. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  age  is  marked  by  a  lack  of  conviction,  and 
probably  there  has  never  been  so  strong  a  tendency  to  put  all  expression 
of  thought  into  a  tentative  form.  No  matter  how  ardently  a  man  may 
defend  his  own  views,  he  rarely  refuses  to  admit  the  possibility  that  he  is 
mistaken.  In  this  respect  Dr.  Wahle  is  an  exception  to  the  majority  of  his 
contemporaries,  in  that  he  believes  himself  to  be  the  author  of  a  system  of 
philosophy  which  can  never  be  refuted.  Future  ages  may  add  to  it,  but 
any  departure  from  its  fundamental  principles  will  lead  to  inevitable  false- 
hood. 

The  first  portion  of  Dr.  Wahle' s  book  is  devoted,  as  the  title  shows,  to  a 
discussion  of  Spinoza's  Ethics.  The  treatment  is  clear  and  systematic, 
but  is  vitiated  by  the  constant  assumption  that  at  any  cost  Spinoza's  writ- 
ings must  be  made  self-consistent.  Moreover,  the  whole  subject  is  treated 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  author's  own  system.  The  sum  and  substance 
of  the  criticism  is  that  Spinoza  was  a  precursor  of  Wahle,  who  has  now  cor- 
rected the  mistakes  of  his  predecessor. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  contains  a  statement  of  the  absolute  truth, 
which  is  called  the  definitive  philosophy.  There  is  no  distinction  between 
thing  and  idea;  the  two  are  one,  viz.,  an  event,  which  is  the  product  or 
modification  of  unknown  factors.  To  say  the  subjects  A  and  B  observe 
the  objects  m,  n,  o,  involves  one  in  unjustifiable  theories.  The  truth  is  that 
in  the  factors  concerned  there  is  no  single  factor  remaining  identical  with 
itself  that  necessarily  corresponds  to  A  and  B.  One  may  as  well  suppose 
a  special  arrangement  of  different  factors.  When  these  enter  into  relation- 
ship with  one  another,  they  produce  or  give  as  a  modification  the  events  A 
plus  m,  n,  o  and  B  plus  m,  n,  o.  M,  n,  o  are  not  given  through  the  senses 
of  A  and  B,  but  the  so-called  subject  and  the  so-called  object  are  given  as  a 
free  effect.  There  is  no  identity  nor  unity  of  the  ego,  but  merely  a  likeness 
between  phenomena.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  existence  of  other  men  ; 
but  such  an  assumption,  far  from  recognizing  different  mental  subjects,  is 
restricted  in  meaning  to  different  groups  or  spheres  of  consciousness.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  knowing  subject.  Certain  effects,  ideas,  are  true  ; 
i.  e.,  they  are  what  they  are,  they  exist.  The  difference  between  knowing 
and  not  knowing  is  that  between  existing  in  the  same  sphere  with  the  object 
to  be  known,  and  in  a  separate  sphere.  Knowledge  is  existence. 

With  regard  to  the  unknown  causes  of  ideas,  a  few  fundamental  at- 
tributes may  be  predicted.  They  differ  among  themselves  ;  and,  since 
they  may  change,  they  are  in  time,  though  not  in  space.  The  concept  of 
causality  may  be  applied  to  them,  but  only  in  a  negative  sense.  X  could 
not  happen  without  y,  yet  there  should  be  no  talk  of  the  dependence  of  y 
upon  x.  We  must  suppose  that  in  some  way  there  is  a  quantitative  cor- 
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respondence  between  the  effects,  or  ideas,  and  their  causes,  but  we  have  no 
measure,  and  so  no  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  possible  that  like  effects  arise 
from  the  combination  of  different  causes,  although  causes  absolutely  alike 
never  produce  different  effects.  These  laws  may  all  be  deduced  from  that 
of  identity. 

Again,  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  a  force  as  existing  apart  from  a  sub- 
stance. We  have  the  ideas,  the  effects  ;  they  cannot  come  about  of  them- 
selves, they  must  be  caused  by  something,  which  cannot  always  remain 
the  same,  or  nothing  would  result  from  it.  Mere  change  cannot  exist 
alone,  there  must  be  something  that  changes  ;  and  thus  behind  both 
effect  and  cause  we  must  assume  substance.  Since  it  embraces  differences, 
substance  must  be  complex.  Nothing  comes  from  nothing,  and  so  there 
must  be  something  uncreated,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  substances  may 
perhaps  be  annihilated  by  collision  with  one  another. 

Such  is  in  outline  the  definitive  philosophy.  For  a  system  that  professes 
only  to  embrace  ultimates  which  cannot  be  disputed,  the  selection  of 
some  of  the  doctrines,  e.  g.t  that  which  ascribes  time  but  not  space  to  what 
is  virtually  the  Ding  an  sick,  seems  to  be  arbitrary,  to  say  the  least. 

GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON. 

An  der  Wende  des  Jahrhunderts.  Versuch  einer  Kulturphilosophie.  Von 
DR.  LUDWIG  STEIN,  o.  6.  Professor  der  Philosophic  an  der  Universitat 
Bern.  Leipzig  u.  Tubingen,  J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1899. — PP-  v"i'  4-I5- 
' '  Die  Wende  des  Jahrhunderts ' '  furnishes  the  occasion  to  the  editor  of 
the  Archiv  fur  Philosophic  to  republish  a  series  of  essays  on  different  sides 
of  human  culture.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  shows  the  variety  of 
topics  considered.  Four  of  the  essays  treat  of  the  continuity  of  Greek  thought 
in  the  early  middle  ages  ;  two  discuss  the  modern  Nietzsche  cult  ;  two  deal 
with  sociology,  and  three  more  with  ethics  ;  while  single  essays  are  devoted 
to  the  art  of  biography,  experimental  pedagogy,  and  the  philosophy  of 
peace.  While  only  four  of  the  essays  are  new,  others  were  published  in 
magazines  not  everywhere  accessible,  and  will  be  new  to  American  readers. 
Grouped  in  a  book  these  papers  suffer  from  a  lack  of  continuity  and  from 
a  certain  repititiousness,  while  at  the  same  time  they  retain  the  sparkle  of 
the  essay  form.  Some  American  philosophic  writers  attempt  to  justify  the 
practice  of  quoting  considerably  from  their  own  works,  a  practice  that  is 
constantly  followed  in  the  book  before  us  ;  but  to  quote  a  passage  half  a 
page  in  length  which  was  printed  thirteen  pages  back  (pp.  108  and  95) 
certainly  demands  the  excuse  that  the  essays  are  essentially  separate.  To 
object  to  the  number  of  foreign  words,  French  and  English,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Arabic,  that  appear  in  the  text,  is  but  to  say  again  that  the 
reader  will  find  not  a  treatise  but  a  series  of  essays. 

The  unity  of  the  book  lies  only  in  the  fact  that  all  the  different  essays 
are  written  from  the  same  general  standpoint.  The  standpoint  is  primarily 
EvolutionismuSy  in  that  it  finds  the  explanation  not  only  of  biological 
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but  also  of  psychological  and  ethical  facts  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It 
is  called  critical  in  its  rejection  of  a  metaphysics  of  being,  and  sociological 
in  that  the  well-being  of  man  in  society  is  regarded  as  the  primary  end  of 
all  philosophic  activity.  Marx,  if  I  read  rightly,  as  the  exponent  of  the 
central  importance  of  the  study  of  society,  is  placed  first,  Darwin  second, 
and  Kant  third,  in  the  list  of  leaders  recognized  by  Stein.  The  author 
stands  for  an  uncompromising  intellectualism  (Essays  XIII,  XVII)  which 
aims  at  a  new  Aufklarung  more  thorough-going  than  that  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  stands  for  an  optimism  which  sees  in  evolution  only  progress,  and 
never  degeneration.  He  finds  the  task  of  twentieth  century  philosophy  in 
the  study  of  society,  in  order  to  discover  not  absolute  laws,  but  the  rhythms 
according  to  which  social  movements  take  place.  The  '  inner  teleology  ' 
of  social  developments  studied  by  the  '  comparative-historical '  method 
will  lead  to  the  understanding  of  the  categories  of  social  life. 

Such  is  the  Gedanken-anarchie,  which  our  author  laments,  that  per- 
haps few  will  agree  with  his  account  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  To  read 
such  a  book  through,  may  prove  wearisome  ;  as  essays,  however,  these 
papers  treat  the  different  topics  in  a  bright  and  stimulating  way  which  will 
prove  interesting  to  many  who  are  wont  to  regard  these  problems  in  a 
more  conventional  manner. 

ARTHUR  FAIRBANKS. 

De  la  psychologic  des  religions.     Par  RAOUL  DE  LA  GRASSERIE,  Laureat 

de  1'Institut,  Docteur  en  droit,   Juge  au  tribunal  de  Rennes.     Paris, 

Felix  Alcan,  1899. — pp.  iv,  308. 

The  work  of  individual  psychology  and  race  psychology  is  to  be  supple- 
mented by  an  objective  psychology,  a  psychology  the  laws  of  which  are  to 
be  discovered  in  the  phenomena  of  religion,  of  language,  and  of  law — such 
is  the  aim  of  the  prejected  series  of  works  the  first  of  which  is  before  us. 
Religion  is  to  be  studied,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  its  truth  or  error,  nor 
yet  as  the  product  of  human  society,  but  simply  as  revealing  the  laws  by 
which  the  human  mind  works.  Interesting  as  this  program  sounds,  the 
reader  is  put  on  his  guard  in  the  introduction  itself  by  the  statement  that 
the  source  of  religion  is  to  be  found  in  psychology,  while  its  development 
is  to  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  sociology. 

The  three  parts  of  the  work  are  of  quite  unequal  value.  The  first  part  is 
entitled  "  De  la  genese  et  de  la  6volution  psychologiques  des  religions  "  ; 
but  what  the  reader  finds  is  simply  a  brief  phenomenology  of  religion. 
In  so  far  as  this  is  based  on  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Monsieur  A. 
Reville,  it  is  trustworthy,  but  unnecessary  for  the  author's  purpose.  Of  the 
genesis  of  religion,  and  of  the  psychological  laws  appearing  either  in  its 
genesis  or  its  evolution,  we  find  scarcely  a  word.  Religious  phenomena 
are  grouped  in  a  very  elaborate  classification,  especially  in  the  chapter  on 
morals,  but  the  author  shows  little  understanding  of  their  historic  meaning. 

The  title  of  the  second  part — "  De  1'application  des  lois  psychologiques 
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aux  faits  religieux  " — wakens  no  less  interest  than  that  of  the  first  part ;  but 
again  the  reader  is  doomed  to  disappointment,  although  this  time  for  a 
different  reason.  Some  of  the  so-called  laws  are  so  general  as  to  be  almost 
meaningless,  for  instance,  the  law  that  the  human  spirit  always  is  striving  to 
rise  a  little  above  its  present  level ;  others  are  so  special  as  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  statement  of  a  particular  phenomenon,  for  example  the 
"law  of  mythism."  Moreover,  these  laws  are  so  heterogeneous  that  they 
can  hardly  stand  in  the  same  series.  Certainly  the  law  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  spirit,  the  phrase  by  which  the  author  attempts  to  explain  the  ap- 
pearance of  similar  phenomena  in  different  localities,  does  not  stand  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  ' '  law  of  mythism  ' '  ;  and  the  fact  that  evolution  assumes 
a  ' '  spiroidal ' '  form  is  not  coordinate  with  the  tendency  of  religious  rites 
and  beliefs  to  become  empty  form.  The  phrase  "  mentalite  humaine  " 
occurs  rather  frequently  in  these  chapters,  but  if  we  recur  to  the  author's 
distinction  between  the  psychological  and  the  sociological  study  of  religion, 
it  becomes  very  evident  that  most  of  his  '  laws'  really  belong  to  the  do- 
main of  sociology  ;  in  fact  several  of  them  have  already  been  propounded 
by  sociological  thinkers. 

The  few  pages  at  the  end  on  the  psychological  motives  of  religion  contain 
some  useful  observations  which  are  strictly  in  line  with  the  aim  proposed 
by  the  author,  but  as  a  whole  the  book  accomplishes  extraordinarily  little 
of  the  program  announced  in  the  beginning. 

ARTHUR  FAIRBANKS. 

Essai  sur  ?  obligation  morale.      Par  GEORGES  FULLIQUET.     Paris,  Felix 

Alcan,  1898. — pp.  454. 

The  author  regards  duty  or  obligation  as  the  fundamental  and  all-in- 
clusive principle  of  mortality,  and  his  effort  is  to  exhibit  it  in  its  true  signifi- 
cance, and  in  its  central  ethical  importance.  The  book  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  first  psychological,  the  second  critical,  the  third  historical. 
In  the  first,  M.  Fulliquet  seeks  to  establish  a  basis  for  obligation  in  freedom, 
finding  in  the  power  of  attention  "a  sort  of  vital  potential"  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  agent,  which  breaks  the  determinism  of  the  mechanical  con- 
ditions. The  freedom  thus  reached  is  a  freedom  narrowly  limited  ;  "it  re- 
duces itself  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  two  or  more  directions 
rigorously  determined."  "Man  is  not  free  to  prepare  the  elements  of  his 
choice,  to  form  for  himself  the  resolutions  which  are  possible  for  him  ;  he 
receives  them  all  made,  he  is  only  called  to  choose.  A  moment  before 
the  choice,  no  freedom  ;  at  the  moment  of  choice  alone  does  freedom  ap- 
pear. Nor  is  man  any  longer  free  after  his  choice  to  execute  his  de- 
cision :  It  is  entirely  determined.  Finally,  man  is  not  free  to  avoid  choice  ; 
not  only  can  he  choose,  but  it  is  more  exact  to  say  that  he  must  choose ' ' 

(PP-  73-74). 

With  freedom  obligation  is  inseparably  connected.  With  the  conscious- 
ness of  alternative  comes  the  consciousness  of  the  obligatoriness  of  one 
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alternative,  that  which  is  conceived  as  good.  The  good  is  the  obliga- 
tory. Instead  of  deriving  duty  from  good  like  the  ancient  moralists, 
we  may,  with  Kant,  explain  good  in  terms  of  duty.  "For  ourselves  we 
cannot  hesitate  between  the  two  views  which  have  been  indicated.  To 
seek  first  to  account  for  obligation  by  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
good,  to  say  that  obligation  attaches  to  what  is  good,  to  what  is  recognized 
as  good  independently  of  its  obligatoriness  upon  the  will,  is  to  make  the 
good  a  motive,  doubtless  very  superior  to  all  others,  but  a  motive  which 
does  not  act  differently  from  the  others.  Our  analysis  of  the  experience  of 
obligation  forbids  this.  We  are  therefore  led  to  adopt  the  view  of  Kant, 
and  to  define  the  good  thus  :  that  which  is  obligatory"  (p.  130).  "The 
good  in  itself  is  the  obligatory.  The  agreeable,  the  useful,  the  true,  and 
the  beautiful  are  resonances  of  the  good,  not  its  essence  ;  its  consequences 
not  its  substance"  (p.  131).  It  follows  that  the  only  true  method  of  dis- 
covering the  content  of  the  good  is  the  method  of  obedience  to  duty. 

Theories  of  moral  obligation  are  divisible  into  two  classes  :  (i)  those 
which  attempt  to  reduce  obligation  to  some  better  known  element  in  human 
nature,  (2)  those  which  attempt  to  relate  obligation  to  a  foreign  influence 
exerted  upon  man.  The  former  refer  obligation  to  the  ego,  the  latter  to 
the  non-ego.  The  author's  view  lies  between  the  two.  He  finds  the  source 
of  obligation  not  in  the  conscious,  but  in  the  unconscious  ego.  For  the 
explanation  of  this  unconscious  ego — of  its  constant  and  unchangeable 
direction 'of  the  conscious  self,  of  its  absoluteness  and  its  sacredness,  he 
has  recourse  to  the  action  of  God.  "The  intervention  of  God  alone, 
and  in  the  form  of  his  direction  of  the  unconscious  ego,  can  confer  upon 
obligation  its  authority  and  its  majesty"  (p.  282).  Such  a  view,  he  holds, 
conserves  the  best  results  of  previous  efforts  made  in  both  directions,  that 
of  the  ego  and  that  of  the  non-ego. 

The  theories  considered  in  the  third,  or  historical,  part  of  the  work,  are 
those  of  Kant,  Schopenhauer,  Renouvier,  Spencer,  Secretan,  Fouillee  and 
Guyau.  J.  S. 

Uber  das  Sollen  und  das    Gute ;   eine  Begriffsanalytische    Untersuchung. 

Von  FRED  BON.     Leipzig,  Engelmann,  1898. — pp.  vi,  188. 

As  the  sub-title  indicates,  this  essay  is  an  analysis  of  the  concepts 
'ought'  and  'good.'  Such  an  analysis  the  author  regards  as  the  precon- 
dition of  a  true  ethical  theory.  Philosophy  is  the  critic  of  popular  concepts, 
and  the  cause  of  its  failure,  in  ethics  as  elsewhere,  is  that  it  has  not  risen 
to  the  dignity  of  its  office,  but  has  been  led  by  its  desire  to  find  accep- 
tance with  the  popular  mind  to  adopt  for  its  own  the  uncriticised  con- 
cepts of  common  sense,  and,  with  these  concepts,  the  confusion  and  self- 
contradiction  which  they  carry  with  them.  'Ought'  and  'good'  are  here 
investigated  as  the  fundamental  concepts  of  ethics,  which  Dr.  Bon  defines 
as  die  Wissenschaft  vom  Sittlich-Guten.  He  finds  it  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  consider  the  other  meanings  of  both  '  ought'  and  'good,'  and  thus 
to  dig  about  the  roots  of  other  sciences  as  well. 
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The  essay  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  the  first  four  dealing  with  the 
several  senses  of  Sollen,  the  fifth  with  das  Gute.  The  first  chapter  is  en- 
titled ' '  Uber  die  Frage  :  Was  sollich  thun  f '  (Philosophic  der  NormiK).  I 
ought  to  do  what  I  am  commanded  to  do,  the  command  being  accompanied 
by  punishment  for  disobedience.  The  interest  regarded  by  the  act  of  duty 
is  always,  however,  that  of  the  law-giver,  and  the  act  itself  is,  therefore, 
always  altruistic.  The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  question,  "  Was  soil 
ich  thun,  um — ?  ' '  (Philosopkie  der  TechniK).  Here  we  have  to  do  with  the 
hypothetical  as  contrasted  with  the  categorical  imperative,  with  counsels  as 
contrasted  with  commands.  Commands  take  no  account  of  individual  ends  ; 
counsels  imply  and  are  dependent  for  their  validity  upon  such  ends.  It  is 
the  function  of  die  Technik  to  discover  the  means  to  given  ends.  Even 
that  end  which  may  be  said  to  be  universally  given,  i.  e.,  happiness,  yields 
only  a  hypothetical  imperative.  The  question  "  Was  soil  ich  thun,  um 
glucklich  zu  werden"  discussed  in  the  third  chapter,  is  the  question  of 
Eudamonologie \  a  special  branch  of  Technik.  The  next  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  question,  "  Was  soil  sein  ?  "  {Philosophie  der  Ideologic] — the 
question  of  the  relation  of  our  wishes,  and  more  particularly  of  our  ideals, 
to  reality.  The  author  here  insists  upon  the  antithesis  of  logic  and  life, 
upon  the  biological  value  of  error,  upon  the  a-logical  character  of  the  ideal. 
"  It  is  questionable  whether  an  ideal  which  has  nothing  Utopian  in  it  de- 
serves the  name  of  an  ideal  at  all."  He  also  condemns  what  he  calls 
Entwickelungsideologie,  finding  in  it  only  a  new  version  of  the  errors  of 
Na  turrech  tslehre . 

Having  distinguished  and  discussed  these  four  forms  of  Sollen,  the  cate- 
gorical, the  technical,  the  eudamonological,  and  the  ideological,  the  author, 
in  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  good  (Philosophic  der  EthiK],  re- 
duces the  ideological  to  the  eudamonological,  the  good  of  the  former, 
namely,  the  desired,  being  identical  with  that  of  the  latter,  namely,  the 
pleasure-giving.  Is  the  ethical  good,  then,  synonymous  with  the  categorical 
ought  ?  The  author,  instead  of  offering  an  answer  of  his  own  to  this,  the 
fundamental  question  of  the  entire  discussion,  contents  himself  with  a  classi- 
fication of  the  various  possible  interpretations  of  ethical  good.  The  classi- 
fication corresponds  to  the  four  senses  of  '  ought '  and  to  the  possible  systems 
of  ethics.  According  as  the  ethical  good  is  conceived  as  (i)  that  which  is 
commanded,  (2)  the  useful,  (3)  the  ideal,  (4)  the  expression  of  a  certain 
type  of  character,  the  ethical  system  is  (i)  an  ethic  of  duty,  (2)  an  ethic  of 
ends,  (3)  an  ethic  of  the  ideal,  (4)  an  ethic  of  virtue.  These  various  "types 
of  ethical  theory"  are  further  subdivided  with  a  painful  and  unnecessary 
minuteness.  J.  S. 

Evolution.     By  FRANK  B.  JEVONS,  Principal  of  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall, 

Durham.     London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  1900. — pp.  301. 

This  book  is  a  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  from  the  theological 
standpoint.  Accepting  evolution  as  a  fact,  the  author  seeks  to  ascertain 
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what  it  has  to  tell  us  about  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  universe.  In  this  in- 
quiry he  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  science  and  philosophy. 
Science  deals  merely  with  the  sequences  of  events,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  ultimate  questions  such  as  Freedom,  Teleology,  the  existence  of  God. 
All  these  fall  outside  of  its  province,  and  its  results  stand  unaltered  what- 
ever metaphysical  position  be  adopted.  Evolution,  therefore,  being  a  scien- 
tific hypothesis,  does  not  settle  any  metaphysical  problem. 

The  author' s  own  answer  to  these  ultimate  questions  does  not  seem  to.be 
quite  consistent.  In  the  first  part  of  the  book  he  deduces  the  existence  of 
God  from  the  existence  of  moral  ideals.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  work  he 
establishes  the  truth  of  religion  on  the  will-to-believe  principle.  Science, 
he  tells  us,  depends  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  uniformity  of  nature.  This 
hypothesis  cannot  be  proved,  hence  science  rests  ultimately  upon  faith. 
Similarly  we  must  accept  the  axioms  of  reason  without  proof.  Morality  is 
in  the  same  position  as  science  and  logic.  We  believe  in  the  principles  of 
morality,  "  not  because  we  can  prove  them,  but  because  we  wish  to  believe, 
and  because  we  have  faith  in  the  right."  For  the  religious  belief  in  God 
there  is  the  same  lack  of  evidence,  but  also  the  same  justification. — The 
fallacy  in  this  method  of  reasoning  seems  fairly  obvious.  The  author  shows 
that  certain  things  cannot  be  demonstrated,  and  this  every  one  would 
admit.  He  then  proceeds  to  assert  that  we  accept  them  on  faith,  that  is, 
because  we  wish  to  accept  them.  This  assertion  is  not  logically  necessary 
nor  true  in  point  of  fact.  We  '  accept '  the  principles  of  reason,  for  in- 
stance, not  because  we  wish  to  do  so,  but  simply  because  as  rational  beings 
we  must  reason  more  or  less,  and  when  we  reason  we  must  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  our  reason.  Such  indemonstrable  principles  we  'accept ' 
because  we  must.  The  presence  of  these  principles  therefore  affords  no 
justification  for  adopting  any  point  of  view  merely  because  it  harmonizes 
with  our  wishes. 

As  a  whole,  however,  the  book  makes  a  very  favorable  impression  on  the 
reader.  The  critical  discussions  are  excellent  and  probably  constitute  the 
chief  value  of  the  work.  The  author  is  inclined  to  repeat  himself,  but  he 
states  his  case  well,  and  the  book  abounds  in  telling  phrases  and  apt  illustra- 
tions. 

DAVID  IRONS. 

La  philosophic  d'  Auguste  Comte.     Par  L.  L&VY-BRUHL,  Professeur  a  l'6cole 
des  sciences  politiques.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1900. — pp.  417. 
This  book  is  a  study  of  the   strictly  philosophical  part  of  Comte' s  doc- 
trine.    Accordingly,  it  deals  exclusively  with  the  first  stage  of  Comte' s  de- 
velopment, and  leaves  out  of  account  the  succeeding  stage  in  which  his 
philosophy  was  transformed  into  a  religion.     This  does  not  mean  that  the 
author  regards  the  two  stages  as  inconsistent  with  one  another.     On  the 
contrary,  he  contends  that  they  were  originally  related.     Comte' s  contribu- 
tion to  philosophy  proper,  however,  is  the  most  original  and  historically  the 
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most  important  part  of  his  work,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  M.  Levy- 
Bruhl  devotes  attention  to  it  exclusively. 

The  author's  main  object  has  evidently  been  to  give  a  detailed  exposi- 
tion of  the  positive  philosophy,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded  admirably. 
The  work  is  a  clear,  systematic,  and  sympathetic  account  of  the  Comtean 
point  of  view.  It  treats  first  of  Comte's  conception  of  the  philosophic 
problem,  the  law  of  the  three  stages,  the  classification  of  the  sciences,  the 
positivistic  view  of  science  and  of  scientific  method.  After  this  introduc- 
tion there  follows  a  detailed  account  of  Comte's  treatment  of  the  various 
sciences  from  mathematics  up  to  sociology.  The  concluding  chapter  con- 
tains an  estimate  of  Comte's  significance  in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  human  thought. 

According  to  M.  Levy-Bruhl,  Comte's  originality  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  he  saw  the  necessity  of  reorganizing  science  and  philosophy  before 
proceeding  to  the  reorganization  of  society,  which  was  his  ultimate  aim. 
He  perceived  that  the  sociological  problem  could  not  be  solved  until  more 
theoretical  problems  had  been  dealt  with  ;  for  social  institutions  depend 
upon  ethical  customs,  and  these  in  turn  imply  theoretical  beliefs.  In  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  of  '  intellectual  reorganization'  Comte  found  that  the 
positive  sciences,  while  affording  real  knowledge,  did  not  satisfy  the  intellec- 
tual demand  for  universality  or  unity  ;  the  theologico-metaphysical  systems 
of  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed  the  characteristic  of  universality 
but  not  that  of  reality.  Since  neither  characteristic  can  be  sacrificed,  the 
difficulty  was  to  unite  the  '  reality'  of  the  positive  sciences  with  the  '  uni- 
versality' of  philosophy.  Comte  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  could  be 
done  only  by  the  transformation  of  science  into  philosophy.  For  this  trans- 
formation the  creation  of  sociology  as  a  positive  science,  i.  e.,  the  discovery 
of  the  fact  that  human  life  and  society  are  governed  by  unalterable  laws, 
was  of  crucial  importance.  It  not  only  rendered  possible  the  universaliz- 
ing of  the  positive  method,  it  also  brought  about  "the  totalization  of  ex- 
perience ;  "  for  sociology,  as  the  last  of  the  fundamental  sciences,  presup- 
poses and  sums  up  all  the  others.  According  to  M.  Levy-Bruhl,  this 
transformation  of  science  into  philosophy,  this  "  Copernican  revolution," 
constitutes  Comte' s  chief  claim  to  a  place  in  the  history  of  thought.  His 
sociological  hypotheses  have  suffered  the  fate  of  all  scientific  theories,  but 
the  speculative  basis  of  his  work  is  of  permanent  value  and  shows  its  in- 
fluence even  in  those  who  oppose  it. 

DAVID  IRONS. 

System  der  Philosophic.       Enthaltend :     Erkenntnistheorie,     Logik    und 

Metaphysik,   Psychologic,   Moral  und   Religionsphilosophie.      Von  DR. 

JOSEF  MUELLER.     Mainz,  Franz  Kirchheim,  1898. — pp.  viii,  372. 

This  book  will  be  found  of  service  to  beginners  in  philosophy  for  whom 

an  imprimi  permittititr  is  essential.      As  the  title  indicates,  it  covers  in 

brief  outline  nearly  all  the  strictly  philosophical  disciplines.     It  does  this 
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in  an  interesting  way,  and  with  a  display  of  no  little  learning  and  acumen . 
Without  assenting  to  the  course  of  thought  at  all  points,  one  may  yet 
easily  perceive  that  within  the  limits  which  the  author  prescribes  to  him- 
self, he  has  made  the  discussion  fresh  and  crisp,  and  has  illustrated  it  and 
set  it  in  relief  by  a  considerable  body  of  references  to  modern  philosophical 
literature.  The  evident  breadth  of  the  author's  philosophical  reading 
makes  it  all  the  more  regrettable  that  he  has  not  chosen  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  his  readers  specific  title  and  page  references  to  the  authors  whom 
he  discusses. 

As  to  the  point  of  view,  standing  ground  is  sought  by  an  analysis  of 
the  ego  and  its  contents  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  Descartes.  This 
analysis  takes  a  psychological  rather  than  a  logical  direction,  and  by  means 
of  it  an  effort  is  made  to  establish  the  truth  of  metaphysical  realism.  The 
author  holds  that  the  conscious  differences  between  an  idea  and  a  sensa- 
tion are  sufficient  to  prove  his  position.  But  it  must  be  said  that  the 
failure  to  heed  the  logical  problems  involved  in  our  consciousness  of  the 
external  world  detracts  materially  from  the  value  of  the  analysis. 

GEORGE  A.  COE. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 

Nietzsche  s  Stellung  zu  den  Grundfragen  der  Ethik  genetisch  dargestellt. 
Von  DR.  GEORG  A.  TIENES.     Berner  Studien  zu  Philosophic  und  ihrer 
Geschichte,  Band  XVII,  Herausgegeben  von  DR.  LUDWIG   STEIN,  Pro- 
fessor an  der  Universitat  Bern.     Bern,  C.  Sturzenegger,  1899. — pp.  50. 
According  to  the  author,   the  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  describe  the 
history  of  Nietzsche's  development,  and  to  show  his  manner  of  working, 
the  multitude  of  his  methods,  and  his  various  ways  of  putting  a  question, 
in  order  to  help  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  Nietzsche  him- 
self, especially  the  Nietzsche  of  the  last  period.     Three  general  questions 
are   discussed  :    (i)   the    derivation    of    morality  ;    (2)    the    fundamental 
principles  of  morality  ;  (3)  the  will.     The  treatment  is  entirely  chronolog- 
ical ;  so  much  so  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  differen  topics  Nietzsche's 
books  are  taken  up  in  order,  and  a  summary  is  given  of  the  contribution 
of  each  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  under  consideration.     Such  a  mode 
of  treatment,  with  its  lack  of  unity,  makes  the  book  difficult  to  read,  and 
almost  necessitates  a  previous  knowledge  of  Nietzsche's  philosophy  ;  but 
the  care  with  which  the  work  has  been  done  makes  it  valuable  for  reference. 

GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON. 

Alfred  Fouillees  psychischer  Monismus.  Von  MME.  DR.  DOROTHEE  PAS- 
MANIK.  Berner  Studien  zur  Philosophic  und  ihrer  Geschichte,  Band 
XVI.  Herausgegeben  yon  DR.  LUDWIG  STEIN,  Professor  an  der  Uni- 
versitat Bern.  Bern,  C.  Sturzenegger,  1899. — pp.  86. 
This  book  contains  a  careful  and  well-arranged  account  of  the  philo- 
sophical system  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  French  philosophers,  and  is 
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evidently  intended  to  be  expository  rather  than  critical.  The  author  re- 
gards Fouillee's  system  as  a  union  of  the  tendencies  represented  by  Pla- 
tonic idealism  and  English  evolutionism,  but  insists  that  such  a  synthesis 
is  in  no  sense  eclectic.  It  brings  together  types  rather  than  individuals. 
Fouillee  himself  calls  it  the  method  of  mediation.  Since  every  system 
rests  upon  something  positive,  and  different  schools  merely  show  different 
ways  of  looking  at  the  world,  all  systems  are  limited,  and  in  need  of  com- 
pletion. One  must  not  stop  with  the  contractions  that  necessarily  arise, 
but  through  dialectic  multiplicity  must  become  unity.  Of  course,  the  re- 
sulting reconciliation  is  itself  a  system,  and  so  in  its  turn  in  need  of  com- 
pletion. 

GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON. 

Les  principes  d  une  sociologie  objective.  Par  ADOLPHE  COSTE,  Ancien 
president  de  la  Soci6te  de  Statistique  de  Paris.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1899. 
—pp.  iv,  243. 

An  objective  sociology  is  not  concerned  with  ideas  or  ideals  ;  for  these 
M.  Coste  provides  a  new  science,  la  science  de  r  ideologic,  and  Comte's 
classification  of  the  sciences  is  modified  so  that  ideology  stands  above 
sociology,  at  the  head  of  the  list.  This  change  the  author  attempts  to 
justify  by  arguing  that  the  great  men  who  have  modified  the  current  of 
ideas  are  in  great  measure  independent  of  social  conditions.  Sociology  is 
concerned  with  the  purely  objective  phenomena  of  population  and  social 
institutions.  In  general  the  position  of  M.  Coste  resembles,  e.  g.,  that  of 
Earth,  in  that  sociology  is  made  to  cover  almost  the  same  ground  as  the 
philosophy  of  history.  The  outline  of  sociological  principles  is  little  more 
than  a  schematic  view  of  history,  in  which  five  typical  states  take  the 
place  of  Comte's  three  states.  The  fundamental  motive  power  in  progress, 
as  well  as  the  measure  of  progress  attained,  is  found  in  the  density  and 
unification  of  population.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  five  states  the 
author  undertakes  to  interpret  the  past,  to  criticise  the  present,  especially 
the  present  condition  of  France,  and  to  determine  how  far  the  future  may 
be  modified  by  conscious  effort.  The  remarks  on  the  present  state  of 
France  as  compared  with  England  and  Germany  are  just,  and  in  some 
instances  acute. 

ARTHUR  FAIRBANKS. 

Voices  of  Freedom  and  Studies  in  the  Philosophy  of  Individuality.  By 
HORATIO  W.  DRESSER.  New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1900. — pp.  v,  204. 

It  is  only  by  a  stretch  of  meaning  that  this  book  can  be  called  philosoph- 
ical. It  is  little  better  than  a  mass  of  platitudes,  partly  true  and  partly 
false,  and  is  characterized  by  both  shallowness  and  vagary.  The  author  is 
an  advocate  of  what  he  calls  the  ' '  New  Thought, ' '  the  uncertain  character 
of  which  is  apparent  from  his  book,  but  which  he  tells  us  is  nearly  related 
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to  "  Christian  science"  and  theosophy.  He  is  evidently  one  of  those  per- 
sons, very  numerous  in  our  time,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  systems  of 
thought  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  former  times,  but  who  have  not 
the  power  to  work  out  a  better  system  for  themselves.  He  has  skimmed 
the  surface  of  many  philosophies  without  settling  on  any  one  of  them.  The 
author  of  whom  he  seems  most  fond  is  Emerson,  and  he  tells  us  that  "  to 
a  lover  of  Emerson  one  need  only  say  that  the  New  Thought  is  an  appli- 
cation of  Emersonian  philosophy  to  daily  life  and  the  problems  of  health 
and  disease"  (p.  26).  Mr.  Dresser  has  evidently  had  to  pass  through  a 
period  of  struggle  in  order  to  attain  such  intellectual  liberty  as  he  now  pos- 
sesses, for  he  is  perpetually  harping  on  the  theme  that  freedom  is  the  goal 
of  endeavor ;  and  "that  we  may  become  free,"  he  says,  "it  is  well  again 
and  again  to  question  every  belief,  every  relation  in  life,  asking  if  it  still  be 
worthy  of  acceptance"  (p.  4).  I  should  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  so  long 
as  we  are  continually  questioning  all  our  beliefs,  and  every  institution  of 
life,  we  are  not  free  at  all  in  any  sense  that  is  worthy  of  a  rational  being. 

JAMES  B.  PETERSON. 

Die  Entwicklung  der  Philosophic.     Von  F.  VOLKMANN.     Berlin,    Fritz 

Rtihe,  1899. — pp.  31. 

In  spite  of  Kant's  Prolegomena  to  every  future  Metaphysic  the 
development  of  philosophy  in  the  last  hundred  years  has  shown  lack  of 
plan  and  much  confusion.  The  brief  essay  before  us  endeavors  to  show 
that  this  is  due  to  the  Kantian  system  itself.  By  his  radical  distinction  of 
phenomena  and  things-in-themselves  Kant  has  thrown  a  distrust  upon 
reason  fatal  to  philosophy.  The  ground  of  this  lies  in  his  making  phi- 
losophy dependent  upon  mathematics,  and  in  the  resultant  application  of 
the  mathematical  notions  of  zero  and  infinity  to  space,  time,  and  reality  in 
general.  Two  constituents  may  be  discovered  in  experience,  '  content ' 
and  '  connection.'  The  former  gives  the  material  for  that  which  we  call 
physics,  the  latter  for  that  which  we  call  metaphysics.  It  is  the  exclusive 
work  of  philosophy  to  determine  man's  spiritual  connection  with  the 
world  in  which  he  lives.  Duties  arise  when  man,  as  a  being  endowed  with 
reason,  comes  into  connection  with  other  beings.  The  peculiar  character 
of  reason  consists  in  setting  before  itself  a  highest  good  which  is  always 
about  to  be,  but  never  is  reached.  Other  sciences  without  neglecting 
reason  seek  other  sources  of  knowledge.  Philosophy  should  construct  its 

science  on  reason  alone. 

F.  C.  FRENCH. 

Philosophic  und  Leben.     Von    ROBERT   SCHELLWIEN.     Leipzig,    Alfred 

Janssen,  1898. — pp.  121. 

"  If  philosophy  is  again  to  win  meaning  for  mankind,  she  must  come 
out  from  academic  halls  to  the  market  place  of  life  and  speak  to  all."  The 
aim  of  this  essay  is  to  set  forth  in  untechnical  language  a  view  of  the  world 
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which  may  be  characterized  as  at  once  idealism,  ethicism  and  pantheism. 
The  attempt  is  made,  not  so  much  to  defend  the  view  by  argument,  as  to 
expound  it  in  relation  to  space,  time,  cause,  and  the  human  spirit  in  its  sev- 
eral aspects  as  logical,  aesthetic,  ethical,  legal  and  religious.  Many  students 
of  philosophy  will  be  interested  in  this  exposition  of  the  author's  world-view, 
but  as  an  attempt  to  reach  the  popular  mind  with  philosophical  truth  the 
essay  can  hardly  be  considered  a  success. 

F.  C.  FRENCH. 

The  following  books  have  also  been  received  : 

Ancient  Ideals.  By  H.  O.  TAYLOR.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany; London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1900. — pp.  vii,  430. 

The  Conception  of  Immortality.  By  JOSIAH  ROYCE.  (Ingersoll  lecturer 
for  1899.)  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company  ; 
Cambridge,  The  Riverside  Press,  1900. — pp.  91. 

Memory.     By  F.  W.  COLEGROVE.     New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Company, 

1900. — pp.  xi,  369. 

Joseph  Glanvill.  By  F.  GREENSLET.  New  York,  The  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press,  The  Macmillan  Company,  agents,  1900. — pp.  viii,  235. 

The  Distribution  of  Wealth.  By  J.  B.  CLARK.  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan Company  ;  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1899. — pp.  xxviii, 
445- 

World  Politics.  By  PAUL  S.  REINSCH.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany ;  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1900. — pp.  xviii,  366. 

The  Gospel  According  to  Darwin.  By  W.  HUTCHINSON.  Chicago,  The 
Open  Court  Pub.  Co.;  for  sale  by  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  London,  1900. — pp.  241. 

Imitation  in  Education.  By  J.  N.  DEAHL.  Columbia  University  Contri- 
butions to  Philosophy,  etc. ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company  ; 
Berlin,  Mayer  and  Miiller,  1900. — pp.  103. 

The  Historical  Development  of  School  Readers  and  of  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing Reading.  By  R.  R.  REEDER.  Columbia  University  Contributions  to 
Philosophy,  etc. ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  Berlin,  Mayer 
and  Miiller,  1900. — pp.  92. 

Die  Analyse  der  Empfindung.  Von  E.  MACH.  Jena,  Gustav  Fischer, 
1900.— pp.  244. 

Das  soziale  und  sittliche  Leben  erkl'drt  durch  die  seelische  Entiuicklung. 
Von  J.  MARK  BALDWIN  ;  tibersetzt  von  R.  RUEDEMANN.  Leipzig,  J.  A. 
Earth,  1900. — pp.  xv,  466. 

Das  Grundgesetz  alles  neuro-psychischen  Lebens.  Von' J.  PIKLER.  Leip- 
zig, J.  A.  Earth,  1900. — pp.  xvi,  254. 

Ueber  die  Anlage  xur  Mathematik.  Von  P.  J.  MOBIUS.  Leipzig,  J.  A. 
Earth,  1900. — pp.  vii,  333. 
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Elemente  der  empirischen  Teleologie.     Von  P.   N.   COSSMANN.     Stuttgart, 

A.  Zimmer  (E.  Mohrmann),  1899. — PP«  J32- 
L  experience  des  peuples.     Par  A.   COSTE.     Paris,   Felix  Alcan,    1900. — 

pp.  648. 
Socrate  (Les  grands  philosophies).     ParC.  PIAT.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1900. 

— pp.  268. 
Kant  (Les  grands  philosophes).  •  Par  T.  RUYSSEN.      Paris,  Felix  Alcan, 

1900. — pp.  x,  391. 
L annee philosophique .     Par  F.  PILLON.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1900. — pp. 

312. 
La  tristesse  et  la  joie.      Par  G.    DUMAS.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1900. — pp. 

426. 
Problems  de  philosophic  positive.     Par  G.  DEGREEF.      Paris,  Schleicher 

Freres,  1900. — pp.  169. 
Examen  psychologique  des  animaux .     Par  P.  HACHET-SOUPLET.     Paris, 

Schleicher  Freres,  1900. — pp.  xvi,  160. 


NOTES. 

It  has  been  decided  to  found  at  Paris  the  International  Society  of  the 
Psychical  Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  patronage  and  coor- 
dinating the  assistance  of  all  those  who  may  be  willing  to  further  the  prog- 
ress of  these  studies.  This  Society  will  collect  endowments,  donations, 
annual  subscriptions,  etc.,  on  the  sole  condition  of  employing  them  for  the 
development  of  psychological  science.  The  resources  thus  collected  by  the 
International  Society  of  the  Psychical  Institute  will  consist  of  three  classes 
of  members:  Founders,  Donors,  and  Ordinary  Members. 

1.  Founders  will  consist  of  members  who  subscribe  io,ooofr.  or  more. 

2.  Donors  will  consist  of  members  who  subscribe  1,000  fr.  or  more,  or 
who  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  100  fr.  or  more. 

3.  Ordinary  Members  :     (a)  Those  who  gave  their  adhesion  to  the  pro- 
ject of  the  Institute  at  its  first  meeting,     (b)  Those  who  have  been  nomi- 
nated by  election  at  subsequent  meetings. 

The  ordinary  members  will  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  20  fr. 

Mr.  William  Ritchie  Sorley,  who  has  occupied  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  Aberdeen  University  during  the  past  six  years,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Electors  of  Cambridge  to  the  Knightbridge  Professorship 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  that  University,  rendered  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion, through  ill-health,  of  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick.  Mr.  Sorley,  who  is 
in  his  forty-fifth  year,  is  a  native  of  Selkirk.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh 
University,  where  he  graduated  in  1875  w^tn  first-class  honors  in  philosophy, 
and  shortly  afterwards  gained  the  Hamilton,  Ferguson,  and  Shaw  Fellow- 
ships. For  three  years  he  was  assistant  to  Professor  Campbell  Fraser  in 
logic  and  metaphysics.  For  two  sessions  he  studied  at  Tubingen  and  Ber- 
lin, and  subsequently  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
as  senior  in  the  moral  science  tripos  of  1882,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  in  1883.  In  1887,  Mr.  Sorley  was  called  to  fill  the  chair  at  Cardiff 
vacated  by  the  transference  of  Professor  Seth  to  St.  Andrews,  and  after 
seven  years'  work  there  he  was  appointed  in  1894  to  the  Chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Aberdeen,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor  Fyfe. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  The  Ethics  of  Naturalism. 

The  Rev.  William  Dexter  Wilson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  died  at  Syracuse,  New 
York,  on  July  thirtieth.  He  was  born  in  Stoddard,  New  York,  in  1816.  In 
1838  he  graduated  from  Harvard  divinity  school.  '  From  1850  to  1868  he 
was  professor  at  Geneva  College  (now  Hobart).  From  1868  to  1886  he  was 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Cornell.  Since  the  last  mentioned  date 
he  has  been  an  emeritus  professor  of  Cornell  University. 
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It  is  proposed  to  celebrate  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Professor  Wilhelm 
Wundt,  which  will  occur  on  the  i6th  of  August,  1902,  by  the  publication 
of  a  Festschrift  to  which  his  former  students  are  invited  to  contribute. 
The  manuscript  should  be  forwarded  to  Professor  Kiilpe,  Wiirzburg,  not 
later  than  January  i,  1902. 

Dr.  Ethel  Gordon  Muir  has  resigned  her  position  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College 
to  accept  the  professorship  of  philosophy  in  the  Woman's  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  chair  of  philosophy  thus  made  vacant  at  Mt.  Holyoke  has 
been  rilled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Ellen  Bliss  Talbot  (Ph.D.  Cornell). 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Peirce,  of  Amherst,  has  been  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor in  mental  and  moral  science  at  Smith  College,  and  R.  B.  Perry, 
Ph.  D.  (Harvard),  has  been  made  instructor  in  ethics  and  pedagogy  in  the 
same  institution. 

Oxford  University  has  conferred  its  newly  created  D.Sc.  degree  upon 
Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin  of  Princeton  University. 

Professor  Royce,  of  Harvard  University,  has  been  invited  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  at  Dublin  University. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  articles,  etc.,  in  the  current  philosophical 
journals  : 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  VII,  4  :  /.  McKeen  Cattell,  On  Rela- 
tions of  Time  and  Space  in  Vision  ;  R.  S.  Woodworth  and  Edward  Thorn- 
dike,  Judgments  of  Magnitude  by  Comparison  with  a  Mental  Standard  ; 
A.  H.  Peirte,  A  New  Explanation  for  the  Illusory  Movements  seen  by 
Helmholtz  on  the  Zollner  Diagram  ;  Mary  Whiton  Calkins,  Elements  of 
Conscious  Complexes.  Discussion  and  Reports,  Psychological  Literature, 
New  Books,  Notes. 

THE  MONIST,  X,  4 :  Richard  Garbe,  On  the  Voluntary  Trance  of 
Indian  Fakirs  ;  Rev.  William  Weber,  Saint  Paul  and  Apostolic  Succession  ; 
J.  H.  Leuba,  The  Personifying  Passion  in  Youth  with  Remarks  on  the 
Sex  and  Gender  Problem  ;  T.  J.  McCormack,  On  the  Nature  of  Scientific 
Law  and  Scientific  Explanation  ;  The  Editor,  The  Personality  of  Jesus  and 
His  Historical  Relation  to  Christianity.  Literary  Correspondence,  Criti- 
cisms and  Discussions,  Book  Reviews. 

INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS,  X,  4  :  Mary  A.  M.  Marks,  The 
Treatment  of  Subject  Races  ;  H.  E.  S.  Freemantle,  Liberty  and  Govern- 
ment ;  /.  S.  Mackenzie,  The  Source  of  Moral  Obligation  ;  W.  G.  Everett, 
The  Relation  of  Ethics  to  Religion  ;  Henry  Davies,  The  New  Psychology 
and  the  Moral  Training  of  Children  ;  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  The  first  Inter- 
national Congress  of  History  of  Religion.  Discussions,  Book  Reviews. 

THE  NEW  WORLD,  No.  34  :  K.  C.  Anderson,  The  Deeper  Issue  in  the 
Ritualistic  Controversy  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  W.  Kirku^,  On  Preach- 
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ing  ;  C.  A.  Allen,  The  Christian  Ideal  ;  R.  M.  Wenley,  Plutarch  and  His 
Age  ;  J.  T.  Bixby,  Religion  and  the  Larger  Universe  ;  W.  McK.  Bryant, 
The  Greek  Games  ;  F.  G.  Peabody,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  Concerning 
the  Rich.  Book  Reviews. 

MIND,  No.  35  :  G.  E.  Moore,  Necessity  ;  Mrs.  S.  Bryant,  The  Double 
Effect  of  Mental  Stimuli  :  A  Contrast  *of  Types  ;  C.  S.  Myers,  Vitalism 
(II)  ;  A.  K.  Rogers,  The  Absolute  of  Hegelianism  ;  G.  J.  Stokes,  Logical 
Theory  of  the  Imaginary  ;  Miss  E.  E.  C.  Jones,  Dr.  Ward's  Refutation  of 
Dualism  ;  H.  Stewart,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Summum  Bonum  :  A  Criticism ; 
Discussions,  Critical  Notices,  New  Books,  Philosophical  Periodicals,  Notes. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  PSYCHOLOGIE  UND  PHYSIOLOGIE  DER  SINNESORGANE, 
XXIII,  i  and  2  •  F.  Schumann,  Beitrage  zur  Analyse  der  Gesichts- 
wahrnehmungen  ;  F.  Kiesow  und  M.  Nadoleczny,  Zur  Psychophysiologie 
der  Chorda  tympani  ;  H.  Munk,  Die  Erscheinungen  bei  kurzer  Reizung 
des  Sehorgans.  Review  of  Miinsterberg's  Psychology  and  Life.  Recent 
Magazine  Literature. 

KANTSTUDIEN,  V,  i  :  M.  Wartenberg,  Sigwarts  Theorie  der  Kausalitat 
im  Verhaltnis  zur  Kantischen  ;  E.  von  Hartmann,  Kant  und  der  Pessimis- 
mus  ;  F.  Medicus,  Ein  Wortfiihrer  der  Neuscholastik  und  seine  Kantkritik  ; 
A.  Pfannkuche,  Der  Zweckbegriff  bei  Kant  ;  H.  Vaihinger,  Die  Neue 
Kantausgabe  ;  Kants  Briefwechsel ;  R.  Richter,  Ein  ungedruckter  Fichte- 
brief ;  A.  Palme,  Ein  Besuch  Karamsins  bei  Kant ;  E.  Wille,  Uber  einige 
Testfehler  in  Kants  Widerlung  des  Idealismus.  Recent  Literature,  Notes. 

REVUE  PHILOSOPHIQUE,  XXV,  7  :  B.  Bourdon,  La  perception  des 
mouvements  par  le  moyen  des  sensations  tactiles  des  yeux  ;  L.  Dauriac, 
Criticisme  et  monadisme  ;  G.  -Bos,  Les  croyances  implicites  ;  E.  Blum, 
Le  mouvement  pedologique  et  pedagogique.  Current  Literature,  Philosoph- 
ical Journals,  Correspondence. 

Ri VISTA  FILOSOFICA  II,  3  :  R.  Mariano,  Religione  e  religioni ;  G.  Ro- 
mano, Gli  studi  storici  in  Italia  allo  stato  presente  in  rapporto  alia  natura  e 
all'ufficio  della  storiografia  ;  D.  Jaja,  L' enigma  della  coscienza  ;  R.  Bobba, 
Appunti  bibliografici  intorno  ad  alcune  opere  contemporanee  relative  alia 
Filosofia  di  Aristotele.  Reviews,  Summaries,  Notes,  Contents  of  Foreign 
Philosophical  Journals,  Books  received. 
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THE  EARLY  IDEALISM  OF  JONATHAN  EDWARDS. 

THE  history  of  philosophy  in  America  attracts  but  little  notice 
from  those  who  treat  of  the  general  history  of  philos- 
ophy. It  is  hardly  considered  even  by  ourselves.  And  in- 
deed it  must  be  confessed  that  America  has  hitherto  had  but 
little  direct  influence  on  the  main  currents  of  the  world's  specu- 
lative thought.  In  this  department  of  the  spiritual  life  we  have 
been  more  imitative  than  creative.  Nevertheless  the  history  of 
philosophy  in  America  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  it  con- 
tains at  least  one  great  name.  Competent  critics  unite  in  regard- 
ing Jonathan  Edwards  as  the  most  original  metaphysician  and 
subtle  reasoner  that  America  has  produced,  while  there  is  not 
wanting  authority  for  pronouncing  him  not  only  the  greatest  of 
American  thinkers,  but  "  the  highest  speculative  genius  of  the 
eighteenth  century."  * 

Until  recently  Edwards  has  been  best  known  as  a  philosophical 
theologian  by  his  treatise  on  the  Will.  This  work  is  still  spoken 
of  as  "the  one  large  contribution  which  America  has  made  to 
the  deeper  philosophic  thought  of  the  world."  2  Now,  however, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  qualify  somewhat  the  admiration  formerly- 
expressed  for  this  great  work,  and  to  emphasize  rather  the  im- 
portance of  such  writings  as  the  Treatise  on  the  Religious  Affec- 

*A.  M.  Fairbairn  in  his  essay  on  Edwards  in  Prophets  of  the  Christian  Faith. 
Cf.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Hist,  of  Am.  Lit.,  II,  p.  177  ;  A.  C.  Fraser,  Life  of  Berkeley, 
p.  182. 

2  Quoted  by  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  Jonathan  Edwards,  p.  283. 
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tions,  the  Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  and  the  Treatise 
on  God's  Chief  End  in  Creation,  while  the  key  to  Edwards' s 
thought,  his  theology,  his  preaching,  and,  in  a  manner,  the  very 
type  of  his  piety,  is  sought  in  the  undeveloped  essays  of  his 
youth.1  These  essays  he  himself  never  published.  His  bio- 
grapher, Sereno  E.  Dwight,  first  published  the  notes  on  'The 
Mind '  and  on  '  Natural  Science '  in  an  appendix  to  his  Memoir  of 
the  theologian  in  1829,  The  Miscellanies,  containing  observations 
on  topics  of  divinity,  exist  still  for  the  most  part  only  in  manu- 
script.2 It  is  generally  known  that  the  two  series  of  notes  first 
mentioned  contain  an  'expression  of  idealism  akin  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  that  of  Berkeley,  though  it  is  not  generally  un- 
derstood precisely  what  the  relation  is.  Strangely  enough, 
Edwards  never  once  certainly  alludes  to  his  early  view  of  the 
material  universe  in  any  of  his  finished  writings.  And  yet  it  can 
be  shown,  I  think,  both  that  the  conception  was  with  him  an 
original  expression  of  personal  insight,  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  ever  abandoned  it,  that  in  short  it  was  no  mere 
accidental  product  of  youthful  fancy,  or  echo  of  another's  teach- 
ing, but  was  intimately  connected  with  the  deepest  and  most  per- 
manent elements  of  his  speculation.  I  propose  therefore  to  call 
attention  once  more  to  these  still  little  regarded  writings  of  Ed- 
wards, and  to  attempt  at  least  a  general  estimate  of  their  signifi- 
cance. 

As  bearing  on  the  question  of  originality,  it  is  not  without  im- 
portance that  Edwards  intended  by  these  notes  on  '  The  Mind '  and 
on  '  Natural  Science  '  to  prepare  two  great  treatises  embracing  the 
whole  mental  and  material  universe.  On  the  outside  of  the  cover 
containing  the  notes  on  '  Natural  Science  '  were  written  hints  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  work,  and  on  the  inside  a  longer  list  of  rules 
to  be  followed  in  its  composition.  Among  the  latter,  the  follow- 

1This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  Allen's  work  on  Edwards  is  written.  But 
see  especially  the  notable  article  by  Prof.  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  "Jonathan  Edwards' 
Idealism,"  in  The  Am.  Journ.  of  Theol.,  Oct.,  1897,  pp.  950  ff.  Cf.  also  the  same 
author's  "  Some  Early  Writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards,"  in  Proceedings  of  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  Oct.,  1895. 

2  The  Miscellanies,  containing  over  1,400  numbers,  were  continued  through  life, 
but  some  of  them  appear  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  other  notes  mentioned,  to 
which  they  allude.  A  fourth  series  of  notes,  on  the  Scriptures,  does  not  here  concern  us. 
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ing  are  perhaps  worth  citing  as  characteristic  of  the  author's  in- 
tellectual straightforwardness  :  "  Try  not  to  silence,  but  to  gain  "; 
"  Not  to  insert  any  disputable  thing,  or  that  will  be  likely  to  be 
disputed  by  learned  men  ;  for  I  may  depend  upon  it,. they  will  re- 
ceive nothing  but  what  is  undeniable  from  me,  that  is,  in  things  ex- 
ceedingly beyond  the  ordinary  way  of  thinking  ;  "  "  In  the  course 
of  reasoning,  not  to  pretend  anything  to  be  more  certain  than  any- 
one will  plainly  see  it  is,  by  such  expressions  as — It  is  certain — It 
is  undeniable — etc. ;  "  "  Let  much  modesty  be  seen  in  the  style."  * 
There  are  two  series  of  things  to  be  considered  or  written  about, 
one  of  33,  the  other  of  88  numbers,  among  which  lists  the  notes 
proper  are  interspersed.  Besides  these,  there  is  an  introduction 
on  the  "  Prejudices  of  the  Imagination,"  followed  by  three  propo- 
sitions and  seven  postulates  dealing  with  conceptions  of  general 
physics.  Finally,  there  are  two  essays  separate  from  the  rest,  one 
a  highly  theoretical  discussion  of  atoms,  the  other,  of  the  great- 
est importance  for  our  purpose,  a  metaphysical  discussion  '  Of 
Being.'  The  notes  throughout  are  full  of  accurate  observation 
and  acute  reasoning,  containing  more  than  one  anticipation  of 
later  discoveries,  and  showing  plainly  that  if  Edwards  had  de- 
voted himself  under  favorable  circumstances  to  scientific  pursuits, 
he  would  have  attained  in  them  the  highest  distinction.2 

The  series  of  notes  on  '  The  Mind '  begins  with  the  full  title  of 
the  work  proposed,  namely,  "  The  Natural  History  of  the  Mental 
World  :  being  a  Particular  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind  with  respect  to  both  its  Faculties — the  Understanding 
and  the  Will — and  its  various  Instincts  and  Active  and  Passive 
Powers."3  Following  this  is  a  brief  sketch  of  an  introduction 

1  Dwight,  op.  cit.,  p.  702. 

2 See  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  op.  cit.,  pp.  185  f. 

3  The  modern  reader  will  not  be  misled  by  the  designation  '  Natural  History  ' 
into  expecting  a  genetic,  or  even  an  exclusively  descriptive,  treatment  of  the  subject- 
matter  ;  these  aspects  are  included,  but  the  philosophical  interest  is  predominant,  as 
it  is  in  Locke's  "historical,  plain  method,"  as  it  is — to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the 
term — in  Aristotle' s  definition  of  psychology  as  rj  TTJS  ifjvxyr  iaropia,  the  natural  history 
of  the  soul.  Edwards  conceives  of  the  scope  of  his  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  older 
writers  rather  than  in  that  of  Locke,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  without  significance  that  he 
should  have  recognized  thus  early  the  claims  of  the  active  side  of  our  nature  to  par- 
allel treatment  -with  the  cognitive. 
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explaining  the  distinction  between  the  external  and  internal 
worlds,  and  showing  the  importance  of  the  latter  as  an  object  of 
study.  Then  comes  an  enumeration  of  the  topics  to  be  treated, 
the  56  mentioned  being  evidently  nothing  but  memoranda  jotted 
down  at  intervals  as  they  happened  to  occur  to  the  writer. 

Many  of  these  topics  are  extremely  interesting,  not  only  as 
showing  the  kind  of  subjects  with  which  Edwards's  mind  was  at 
this  time  occupied,  but  also  as  indicating  his  attitude  on  certain 
important  questions.  I  will  mention  a  few  of  them  to  illustrate. 
Among  those  of  a  logical  character,  we  note  one  on  the  nature 
of  judgment,  proposing  to  show  that  judgment  differs  from  the 
mere  mental  presence  of  ideas,  and  is  hence  not  the  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas.  Edwards  is  here 
getting  beyond  Locke's  definition  in  the  direction  of  more  mod- 
ern doctrine.  In  another  topic  we  have  a  certain  anticipation  of 
Hume  in  the  recognition  of  a  twofold  ground  of  assurance,  the 
law  of  contradiction,  and  the  law  of  causal  connection.  The 
former  is  still  regarded,  as  universally  before  Kant,  as  the  princi- 
ple of  mathematical  demonstration,  but  the  latter  is  held  to  be 
entirely  distinct  and  irreducible.  Among  the  psychological  topics, 
we  note  the  significantly  large  number  which  directly  or  indirectly 
treat  of  the  affections  and  the  will.  I  find  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  relating  to  these  subjects,  considerably  more  than  a  third  of 
the  whole.  We  note  too  such  topics  as  the  following  :  the  na- 
ture of  the  sensation  a  man  has  when  he  almost  thinks  of  a 
thing  ;  whether  the  mind  perceives  more  than  one  object  at  a 
time;  how  far  the  mind  may  perceive  without  adverting  to  what 
it  perceives,  and  similarly  of  the  will ;  how  far  all  acts  of  the 
mind  are  from  sensation ;  whether  there  could  have  been  any 
such  thing  as  thought  without  external  ideas  ;  how  far  imagina- 
tion is  involved  in  thought.  The  subject  of  imitation  is  sug- 
gested. Edwards  is  much  impressed  by  the  effect  of  example 
and  desires  to  study  its  influence  on  opinion,  taste,  and  fashion, 
and  why  it  is  that  at  one  time  a  vogue  lasts  an  age,  while  at 
other  times  it  is  of  but  short  duration.  He  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  the  investigation  of  this  subject  later,  at  the  time  of 
the  Great  Awakening,  and  he  has,  in  fact,  left  us  a  work,  in  his 
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narrative  of  that  movement,  which  is  rich  in  material  for  the  stu- 
dent of  social  suggestion  ;  but  its  significance  in  this  respect, 
though  not  wholly  ignored,  was  little  considered  at  the  time  by 
himself.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  purely  psycholog- 
ical topics  treats  of  the  connection  of  ideas.  Locke  had  recog- 
nized only  one  principle,  custom  ;  Edwards,  as  later  Hume,  dis- 
tinguishes three,  association  of  ideas — evidently  Locke's  custom 
— resemblance,  and  cause  and  effect,  and  all  three  processes  he 
speaks  of  in  quite  mechanical  fashion  as  a  kind  of  mutual  at- 
traction and  adhesion  of  ideas.1 

Strangely  enough,  very  few  of  the  numbers  have  to  do  directly 
with  ethical  matter  except  in  relation  to  other  topics ;  indeed, 
strictly  speaking,  there  is  perhaps  only  one,  that  concerning  the 
proper  foundation  of  blame.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  at 
least  four  which  treat  of  the  sense  and  influence  qf  beauty.2 

Of  the  more  properly  metaphysical  questions,  we  observe  with 
special  interest  the  following :  "In  how  many  respects  the  very 
being  of  created  things  depends  on  laws,  or  stated  methods,  fixed 
by  God,  of  events  following  one  another  ;"  and  again,  "  the  mani- 
fest analogy  between  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  and  the  nature 
of  other  things  .  .  .  how  it  is  laws  that  constitute  all  permanent 
being  in  created  things,  both  corporeal  and  spiritual."  In  these 
and  other  numbers  we  have  a  clear  indication  of  the  author's 
idealism  ;  the  language  here  used  suggests  even  the  more  modern 
formula,  that  the  essence  of  things  is  constituted  by  relations. 

1  It  may  not  perhaps  be  superfluous  to  remark  in  passing  that  Locke's  view  is 
really  nearer  to  the  modern  doctrine  ;  it  not  only  recognizes  a  single  principle  but  a 
physiological,  explaining  all  association  as  due  to  "trains  of  motion  in  the   animal 
spirits,  which  once  set  going,  continue  in  the  same  steps  they  have  been  used  to, 
which  by  often  treading  are  worn  into  a  smooth  path."     Only  Locke  had  apparently 
no  idea  of  the  different  points  of  view  from  which  the  effects  of  these  "  trains  of  mo- 
tion' '  could  be  regarded,  and  from  which  Hume  reduced  them  all  to  custom  again.    The 
differences  had  long  ago  been  recognized  by  Aristotle,  but  Edwards  had  almost  cer- 
tainly no  knowledge  of  the  fact ;  what  he  here  says  has  the  appearance  of  an  original 
suggestion. 

2  In  the  notes  which  follow  the  enumeration  of  topics  to  be  treated,  the  subject  of 
excellency  is  the  first  to  be  discussed  and  is  also  among  the  last ;    under  this  head  we 
have  the  outline  of  a  philosophical  theory  of  aesthetics.     The  discussion  of  this  topic 
fills  over  eight  pages,  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  entire  series  of 
notes. 
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But  the  point  of  special  note  is  that  Edwards  intended  to  base  his 
whole  treatise  on  metaphysics.  In  the  topic  numbered  8,  he 
tells  us  that  the  positive  exposition  of  the  "  Nature  of  the  Human 
Mind  "  was  to  be  preceded  by  a  discussion  concerning  Being  in 
general,  with  the  object  of  showing  to  what  extent  the  nature  of 
entity  determines  human  nature.1 

The  notes  proper  follow  the  enumeration  of  the  topics  to  be 
treated.  And  the  relation  between  the  two  is  a  very  free  one — 
they  by  no  means  correspond  either  in  order  or  in  subject.  Thus 
of  the  56  topics  in  the  programme,  I  find  21  which  are  not  dis- 
cussed in  the  notes  directly  at  all,  while  of  the  rest  the  discus- 
sion is  in  part  fragmentary,  and  in  large  part  in  other  connections 
and  from  different  points  of  view  from  those  originally  suggested. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  find  at  least  10  of  the  72  numbers  of  the 
notes  treating  of  topics  not  mentioned  in  the  original  list  at  all. 

Edwards's  general  theoretical  standpoint  appears  clearly  in 
his  theory  of  knowledge.  He  recognizes  in  no  uncertain  way 
both  the  fact  and  the  importance  of  the  sensational  element.  He 
holds  that  "all  our  ideas  begin  from  sensation  and  that  without 
sensation  or  some  other  way  equivalent  wherein  the  mind  is 
wholly  passive  in  receiving  ideas,  there  could  never  be  any  idea, 
thought,  or  act  of  the  mind."  So  essential  does  it  seem  to  him 
that  the  mind  should  have  data  furnished  it  to  work  on  that  he 
suggests  that  the  first  ideas  even  of  the  angels  must  be  of  some 
such  kind  as  those  we  receive  from  the  affection  of  our  senses. 
Sensational  elements  enter  into  the  higher  processes  of  thought 
and  reasoning,  and  the  ordinary  sequence  of  thought  depends  on 
the  mechanical  association  of  ideas.  At  the  same  time,  he  holds 
that  in  its  capacity  for  reflection,  the  mind  has  power  to  actively 
deal  with  its  data,  and  to  behold  and  contemplate  things  spiritual 
(59).  And  not  only  is  it  active,  but  it  contains  its  own  principles 
of  action.  One  of  these  principles  is  being :  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity  that  something  should  be.  Another  is  causality  :  when- 
ever we  see  anything  that  begins  to  be,  we  intuitively  know  that 
there  is  a  cause  for  it  (54).  A  third  is  the  principle  of  the  final 
cause  (54). 

1  Dwight,  pp.  664  if.  passim. 
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An  interesting  feature  in  this  general  discussion  is  the  treat- 
ment of  universals.1  Edwards  rejects  the  nominalist  view  on 
the  ground  that  deaf-and-dumb  persons,  and  not  only  those  who 
use  language,  abstract  and  distribute  things  into  kinds.  At  one 
time,  following  Locke,  he  seems  to  consider  all  such  distribution 
as  arbitrary.  But  in  later  numbers  he  holds  that  many  of  our 
universal  ideas  are  not  arbitrary,  but  have  their  foundation  as 
well  in  the  order  of  nature  and  the  constitution  of  our  minds  as 
in  the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  life.  Indeed,  "  the  foun- 
dation of  the  most  considerable  species  or  sorts  in  which  things  are 
ranked  is,"  he  says,  "  the  order  of  the  world — the  designed  dis- 
tribution of  God  and  nature."  This  order  is  what  constitutes  the 
real  essence  of  things.  Edwards,  therefore,  by  no  means  agrees 
with  Locke  in  identifying  real  essence  with  nominal  essence. 
With  this  doctrine  of  universals  agrees  his  doctrine  of  truth.2  He 
vacillates  in  his  language,  defining  truth  now  as  the  perception  of 
the  relations  between  ideas,  and  now  as  the  agreement  of  our  ideas 
with  existence ;  but  strictly  speaking,  he  says,  truth  is  the  con- 
sistency and  agreement  of  our  ideas  with  the  ideas  of  God;  it  con- 
sists not  merely  in  the  perception  of  the  relation  of  ideas,  but  in 
their  adequateness.  We  here  rise  to  the  conception  of  a  higher 
kind  of  universality  than  that  contemplated  in  the  ordinary  doc- 
trine of  abstract  ideas,  the  conception  namely  of  the  universality  of 
a  divine  order  in  the  world.  It  is  here  that  the  doctrine  of  real 
essence  first  gets  metaphysical  significance.  And  with  this  we 
have  reached  once  more  the  subject  of  Edwards's  idealism. 

The  idealistic  doctrine  is  variously  expressed  and  defended  in 
the  notes  on  '  The  Mind,'  particularly  in  the  articles  entitled  '  Ex- 
istence/ '  Substance/  and  '  Excellence ' ;  also  in  the  article  '  Of 
Being '  in  the  notes  on  '  Natural  Science.'  This  last  is  a  curiously 
interesting  document,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  regarding  it  as 
the  first  of  the  series  setting  forth  the  idealistic  view.3  As  Edwards 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  683  ff.  2 Ibid.,  pp.  687  f. 

3  One  reason  for  this  supposition  is  that  early  in  the  notes  on  '  The  Mind  '  (9)  Ed- 
wards speaks  of  having  already  observed  that  space  is  a  necessary  being,  and  yet  as 
having  also  shown  that  all  existence  is  mental.  There  is  nothing  of  this  in  preceding 
numbers,  but  it  is  found  in  the  essay  on  Being.  That  this  essay  is  among  the  most 
youthful  of  Edwards's  writings  is  obvious.  See  Smyth,  Some  Early  Writings,  etc., 
where  the  point  is  argued  in  detail. 
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seems  to  allude  to  it  more  than  once  in  other  of  his  notes,1  and 
as  the  question  of  its  date  has  some  bearing  on  the  originality  of 
the  conception,  I  venture  to  give  a  somewhat  full  analysis  of  its 
contents. 

It  begins  by  discussing  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  conceive 
a  state  of  absolute  nonentity.  Such  an  attempt,  says  Edwards, 
puts  the  mind  into  mere  convulsion  and  confusion ;  it  is  the 
greatest  contradiction  and  aggregate  of  all  contradictions.  "  If 
any  man  thinks  that  he  can  think  well  enough  how  there  should 
be  nothing,  I'll  engage  that  what  he  means  by  nothing  is  as 
much  something  as  anything  he  ever  thought  of  in. his  life."  To 
get  a  complete  idea  of  nothing,  he  says  later,  "  we  must  think  of 
the  same  that  the  sleeping  rocks  dream  of."  But  if  it  is  impos- 
sible to  think  absolute  non-being,  then  it  is  necessary  that  some 
being  should  eternally  be,  and  this  necessary  and  eternal  being 
must  be  infinite  and  omnipresent.  Such  a  being  is  space,  and 
space  is  God.  Nor  would  anyone  "  stick  at"  this  assertion, 
were  it  not  for  the  gross  conceptions  that  we  have  of  space.2 
"And  how  doth  it  grate  upon  the  mind,"  continues  Edwards, 
after  further  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  being,  "  that  something 
should  be  from  all  eternity  and  nothing  all  the  while  be  conscious 
of  it  ...  yea,  it  is  really  impossible  it  should  be  that  anything 
should  be  and  nothing  know  it."  This  is  the  idealism  :  all  ex- 
istence is  existence  for  consciousness.  "  Then  you'll  say,  if  it  be 
so,  it  is  because  nothing  has  any  existence  anywhere  else  but 
in  consciousness.  No,  certainly,"  he  replies,  "  nowhere  else  but 
either  in  created  or  uncreated  consciousness."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  elucidate  the  conception.  He  first  supposes  a  world  of 
senseless  bodies  known  only  to  God  ;  but  what  sort  of  a  being 

1  E.  £•.,  Obs.  6  in  the  Miscellanies  :  "  we  have  shown  and  demonstrated  .   .   .  that 
no  matter  is  substance  but  only  God."     Obs.  27a  :   "  We  have  shown  that  absolute 
nothing  is  the  essence  of  all  contradictions."     See  Smyth's  article  cited  above  in  Am. 
J.  o/Theol.,?.  953. 

2  The  idea  that  space  is  God,  or  an  attribute  of  God,  is  said  to  be  Cabbalistic.     It 
was  held  by  Henry  More  (Enchirid.  Metaphys.,  C.  VIII)  and  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  Andreas  Riidiger  (Pkysica  Divina,  I,  8).     It  was  expressly  denied  by 
Clarke,  who  teaches  rather  that  space  is  an  immensum  (<  caused  by  "  and  an  "im- 
mediate and  necessary  consequence"  of  God's  existence  (  Works,  ed.  1723,  IV,  pp. 
608,  624).     Spinoza's  view  is  well  known.     It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  of  these 
writers  were  known  to  Edwards. 
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could  such  a  world  have  other  than  in  the  divine  consciousness  ? 
To  the  objection  that  on  the  same  grounds  a  room  in  which 
there  was  no  finite  mind  would  only  exist  in  the  mind  of  God, 
he  replies  that  created  beings  are  conscious  of  the  effects  of  what 
is  in  the  room,  but  that  otherwise  there  is  nothing  in  a  room  shut 
up  but  only  in  God's  consciousness.  "  How  can  anything  be 
there  any  other  way?"  he  asks,  adding  that  this  will  evidently 
appear  to  anyone  who  thinks  of  it  with  the  whole  united  strength 
of  his  mind.  It  is  only  our  imagination  that  leads  us  to  suppose 
the  contrary.  Suppose  the  world  devoid  of  light  and  motion. 
If  there  were  no  light,  there  would  be  no  color  ;  and  if  there 
were  no  motion,  there  would  be  no  resistance,  and  so  no  solidity, 
and  if  no  solidity,  then  no  extension,  figure,  or  magnitude.  What 
then  is  to  become  of  the  universe  ?  The  conclusion  is  drawn 
that,  apart  from  sense-experience,  a  universe  can  exist  nowhere 
but  in  the  mind  of  God.  The  whole  concludes  with  the  corol- 
lary that  only  those  beings  which  have  knowledge  and  conscious- 
ness are  properly  real  and  substantial.1 

The  impression  conveyed  by  even  this  mutilated  account 
of  this  essay  is  unmistakably  one,  I  think,  of  youthful 
ardor  and  mental  independence.  The  thesis  is  stated  with  a 
positiveness,  an  assurance  of  conviction,  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  argument.  A  mature  thinker  would  have 
been  both  more  cautious  and  more  logical,  especially  a  thinker 
of  Edwards's  calibre.  In  the  treatise  on  the  Will  we  have  a 
closely  reasoned  argument  meeting  the  objector  point  by  point. 
Here  we  have  the  bold  assertion  of  an  intuition  that  has  taken 
possession  of  a  mind  metaphysically  predisposed,  but  the  grounds 
and  difficulties  of  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  thought  out. 
And  this  impression  of  youthfulness  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
perusal  of  the  whole  article,  especially  in  the  form  in  which  it 
has  recently  been  printed  from  the  original  manuscript  with  all 
its  absence  of  punctuation,  its  bad  spelling,  and  its  misuse  of 
small  letters  and  capitals.2  Professor  Smyth,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  reediting,  has  made  it  well-nigh  certain  from  a 

1  Dwight,  pp.  706  ff. 

2  E.  C.  Smyth,  Some  Early  Writings,  etc.,  pp.  33  ff. 
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careful  comparison  of  the  MSS.  of  Edwards' s  early  writings,  that 
this  essay  on  Being  was  written  when  Edwards  was  still  a  sopho- 
more in  Yale  College. 

The  other  articles  mentioned  show  more  maturity,  and  serve  to 
bring  out  the  idealistic  view  in  greater  fulness.  Thus  in  the 
article  on  l  Existence/  having  first  shown  that  the  objects  of  vision 
are  mental,  "  since  all  these  things,  with  all  their  modes,  do  exist 
in  a  looking  glass,"  the  author  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  resist- 
ance which  still  remains  to  body  is  equally,  with  its  modes,  so- 
lidity, figure,  and  motion,  dependent  on  mind.  This  last  line  of 
argument  is  worked  out  still  more  completely  in  the  article  on 
'  Substance.'  The  point  is  first  made  that  the  essence  of  bodily 
existence  is  solidity.  Take  away  solidity  and  nothing  is  left  but 
empty  space.  It  is  then  contended  that  solidity  or  impenetra- 
bility is  as  much  action,  or  the  immediate  result  of  action,  as 
gravity.  We  attribute  the  falling  of  bodies  to  the  earth  to  the 
influence  of  a  force ;  why  not  attribute  their  coming  to  rest  to  a 
like  power  ?  But  it  is  entirely  from  such  phenomena  as  this  that 
we  get  the  idea  of  solid  body.  Our  experience,  according  to 
Edwards,  is  as  follows  :  We  receive  from  certain  parts  of  space 
ideas  of  light  and  color,  and  certain  other  sensations  by  the  sense 
of  feeling ;  and  we  observe  that  the  places  whence  we  receive 
these  sensations  are  successively  different.  We  also  observe  that 
the  parts  of  space  from  whence  we  receive  these  sensations  resist 
and  stop  other  bodies,  and  again  that  bodies  previously  at  rest 
exist  after  contact  in  different  successive  parts  of  space ;  and 
these  observations  are  according  to  certain  stated  rules.  "  I  ap- 
peal," says  Edwards,  "to  anyone  who  takes  notice  and  asks  him- 
self, whether  this  be  not  all  that  ever  he  experienced  in  the  world 
whereby  he  got  these  ideas  ;  and  that  this  is  all  we  have  or  can 
have  any  idea  of  in  relation  to  bodies."  But  if  body  in  our  ex- 
perience is  nothing  but  this,  then  what  we  call  the  substance  of 
the  body  must  be  a  power  or  agency,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itself  why,  when  set  in  motion,  it  should  stop 
at  such  limits  rather  than  at  any  others.  Edwards  concludes 
that  this  agency  is  intelligent  and  voluntary.1 

1  Dwight,  pp.  674  ff. 
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Like  other  idealists,  Edwards  is  at  great  pains  to  defend  his 
view  of  the  material  universe  from  misunderstanding.  It  is  not 
meant,  he  explains,  that  the  world  is  contained  in  the  narrow 
compass  of  the  brain  ;  the  brain  itself  exists  only  mentally,  as 
other  things  do,  and  its  place  is  only  an  idea  like  other  places. 
Therefore  things  are  truly  in  those  places  in  which  we  find  them 
to  be.  Nor  is  this  view  inconsistent  with  physical  science.  For 
to  find  out  the  reasons  of  things  in  natural  philosophy  is  only  to 
find  out  the  proportion  of  God's  acting  ;  and  the  case  is  the  same 
as  to  such  proportion  whether  we  suppose  the  world  only  mental 
or  otherwise.  Nor  again  is  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  any  other 
than  the  common  terms  in  speaking  of  things.  For  although  in 
the  absence  of  human  perceptions  material  things  exist  only  in 
the  divine  mind,  yet  the  effects  of  God's  acting  are  in  every  case 
just  as  if  things  had  continued  to  exist  in  finite  minds.  And 
although  ideas  of  sensation  depend  on  the  organs  of  the  body, 
and  the  organs  of  the  body  have  only  a  mental  existence,  still  it 
is  not  proper  to  say  that  those  ideas  depend  only  on  other  of  our 
ideas  ;  for  the  organs  of  the  body  exist  in  the  divine  mind  even 
when  they  have  no  actual  existence  in  finite  minds.  Indeed, 
Edwards  goes  so  far  as  to  reject  as  wholly  misleading  the  state- 
ment that  bodies  do  not  exist  without  the  mind  ;  for  within  and 
without,  he  says,  spatial  terms  and  space  relations  are  them- 
selves mental.  The  doctrine  that  the  material  universe  exists 
only  in  the  mind  means  that  it  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
mind  for  its  existence.  In  another  note  he  explains  more  fully 
why  and  how  material  things  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
divine  mind  when  they  have  no  existence  in  created  minds.  The 
explanation  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  order  of  nature  is 
fixed.  Things  are  so  connected  that  were  anything  other  than 
it  is,  the  whole  universe  would  be  different.  Hence  the  existence 
of  anything  not  actually  existing  in  ideas  in  finite  minds  consists 
in  God's  supposing  of  them  in  order  to  render  complete  the  series 
of  things  as  eternally  conceived  by  Him  ;  and  this  supposing  is 
nothing  but  God's  acting  in  the  course  and  series  of  his  exciting 
ideas  as  if  the  things  supposed  were  in  actual  existence  in  our 
experience.  At  the  end  of  this  note  Edwards  quotes  Cudworth's 
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account  of  Plato's  subterranean  cave,  indicating  that  he  con- 
sidered sensible  things  as  shadows  and  ectypes  of  the  divinely 
conceived  order.1  His  own  most  adequate  statement  of  his 
idealism  is  in  the  following  noteworthy  passage  :  "  That  which 
truly  is  the  substance  of  all  bodies  is  the  infinitely  exact  and  pre- 
cise and  perfectly  stable  Idea  in  God's  mind,  together  with  His 
stable  Will  that  the  same  shall  gradually  be  communicated  to  us 
and  to  other  minds  according  to  certain  fixed  and  exact  estab- 
lished methods  and  laws  ;  or,  in  somewhat  different  language, 
the  infinitely  exact  and  precise  divine  Idea,  together  with  an 
answerable,  perfectly  exact,  precise  and  stable  Will  with  respect 
to  correspondent  communications  to  created  minds,  and  Qffects 
on  their  mind."  2 

Such  in  brief  outline  is  Edwards's  idealism  as  it  appears  in  these 
early  and  loosely  connected  notes.  The  conception  is  not  worked 
out,  and  the  expression  is  in  places  crude  ;  but  the  conception  as 
a  whole  is  penetrating  and  profound,  and  the  reasoning  at  times 
wonderfully  acute.  We  have  now  to  consider  two  questions 
which  may  contribute  towards  a  just  estimate  of  its  significance. 
The  first  is  :  Where  did  Edwards  get  these  ideas  ?  And  the  sec- 
ond :  What  was  their  influence  on  his  own  later  thinking  ? 

The  answer  at  once  suggested  to  the  first  question  is,  from 
Berkeley.  All  readers  have  been  struck  by  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  views  of  the  young  American  thinker  and  those  of  his 
elder  British  contemporary.  Eraser  calls  Edwards  "  an  able  de- 
fender of  Berkeley's  great  philosophical  conception";  he  and 
Johnson,  he  says,  '  adopted '  and  '  professed '  Berkeley's  phi- 
losophy.3 Professor  Fisher,  of  Yale,  also  calls  Edwards  a  Berke- 
leyan.4  Georges  Lyon,  in  treating  of  Edwards  in  his  work  on 
English  Idealism  in  the  eighteenth  century,5  declares  that  the  de- 
pendence on  Berkeley  is  unmistakable.  He  even  undertakes  to 
point  this  out  in  some  detail.  He  quotes,  e.  g.t  the  following  : 
"the  ideas  we  have  by  the  sense  of  feeling  are  as  much  mere 

•    i  Ibid.,  pp.  669  ff. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  674. 

3  Fraser,  Life  of  Berkeley,  pp.  182-190  ;  his  ed.  6f  Berkley1  s  Principles,   p.  xviii. 
4G.  P.  Fisher,  Discussions  in  History -and  Theology,  p.  229. 

5  Georges  Lyon,  L1  Idealisme  en  Angleterre  ati  XVI lie  Siecle,    Ch.  X. 
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ideas  as  those  we  have  by  the  sense  of  seeing,"  remarking  that 
this  is  precisely  the  position  whereby  Berkeley  in  his  Principles 
did  away  with  what  was  equivocal  in  the  Theory  of  Vision.  He 
refers  to  Ed  wards' s  argument  for  the  merely  mental  existence  of 
all  the  objects  of  vision,  because,  namely,  "  all  these  things .  .  . 
do  exist  in  a  looking  glass,"  as  almost  a  phrase  of  Berkeley's, 
and  at  any  rate  one  of  his  favorite  proofs.  He  also  considers  the 
argument  to  be  similar  to  Berkeley's  in  which  Edwards  maintains 
the  unlikeness  between  our  ideas  of  space  and  those  which  a  man 
born  blind  would  have. 

All  the  evidence  for  this  alleged  influence  of  Berkeley  is  en- 
tirely internal.  There  is  no  external  evidence  that  is  worth  con- 
sidering. Fraser  suggested  that  Edwards  may  have  become 
acquainted  with  Berkeley's  philosophy  through  Samuel  Johnson, 
who  was  tutor  at  Yale  between  1716  and  1719,  while  Edwards  was 
a  student.  This  suggestion,  about  which  much  has  been  plausibly 
argued  on  both  sides,  has  lately  been  pretty  definitely  refuted 
from  Johnson's  own  manuscript,  entitled  "A  Catalogue  of  Books 
read  by  me  from  year  to  year  since  I  left  Yale  Colledge."  The 
record  begins  with  the  year  1719-20.  There  is  no  mention  of 
anything  of  Berkeley's  before  1727-28.  In  that  year  and  the 
year  following  the  Principles  are  entered,  and  in  1729-30  the  Dia- 
logues and  the  Theory  of  Vision} 

1  We  are  indebted  for  this  piece  of  evidence,  as  for  so  much  else  relating  to  Ed- 
wards's  early  philosophy,  to  Prof.  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  who  publishes  it  in  a  note  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  X,  p.  251,  1897.  In  the  same 
note  he  demolishes  the  suggestion  of  Johnson's  biographer  Beardsley  that  the  'new 
philosophy '  against  which  the  students  were  warned  when  Johnson  graduated  in  1714 
was  Berkeley's.  Beardsley  says  that  at  that  time  something  had  been  heard  at  Yale 
of  the  great  names  of  Descartes,  Boyle,  Locke,  and  Newton,  "  as  well  as  of  a  new 
philosophy  that  was  attracting  attention  in  England,"  but  against  which  the  young 
men  were  warned.  An  earlier  biographer,  Chandler,  had  stated  the  matter  differ- 
ently :  "  the  students  had  heard  of  a  new  and  strange  philosophy  that  was  in  vogue  in 
England,  and  the  names  of  Descartes,  Boyle,  Locke,  and  Newton  had  reached  them,  but 
they  were  not  suffered  to  think  that  any  valuable  improvements  were  to  be  expected  from 
philosophical  innovations."  This  suggests  the  writers  mentioned  as  the  authors  of  the 
'  new  philosophy.'  Dr.  Smyth's  publication  of  the  original  of  these  statements  from 
the  MSS.  of  Johnson's  autobiography  makes  this  certain.  Johnson  says  that  when,  in 
1714,  he  took  his  degree,  the  students  at  Yale  had  heard  "  of  a  new  philosophy  that 
of  late  was  all  in  vogue,  and  of  such  names  as  Descartes,  Boyle,  Locke,  and  Newton, 
but  they  were  cautioned  against  thinking  anything  of  them,  because  the  new  philos. 
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We  may  dismiss  then  the  view  that  Edwards  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  Berkeleyan  theory  by  Johnson.  It  is  probable 
that  Johnson  himself  first  learned  of  it  when  he  went  to  England 
for  episcopal  ordination  in  1723.  But  may  not  Edwards  have 
read  Berkeley?  This  is  possible  as  far  as  the  dates  go,  for 
Berkeley's  Principles  were  published  in  1710,  his  Dialogues  in 
1713.  From  four  to  seven  years,  therefore,  elapsed  between  the 
publication  of  Berkeley's  early  philosophy  and  the  earliest  date 
claimed  for  these  writings  of  Edwards.  Against  this,  however, 
must  be  set  the  opinion  of  the  late  President  Porter  that  there  is 
no  evidence  that  any  of  these  works  was  known  at  Yale  College 
when  Edwards  was  a  student,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  then  accessible.1  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
a  letter  of  Berkeley's  to  Johnson  dated  from  Newport  the  25th  of 
June,  1729,  in  which  the  writer  does  not  know  whether,  even  so 
late  as  then,  his  disciple  possesses  a  copy  of  his  Principles  and 
expresses  his  intention  of  sending  him  one.2  It  is  more  than 
likely,  to  be  sure,  that  many  of  these  notes  of  Edwards  were 
written  after  graduation  in  the  years  of  his  tutorship.  Indeed, 
there  is  positive  evidence  from  a  note  in  his  diary  that  as  late  as 
February  I2th,  1725,  he  was  still  meditating  on  these  .problems. 
But  considerations  of  this  sort,  which  allow  more  time  for  the  ac- 
quaintance with  Berkeley,  are  offset  by  the  evidence  for  the  very 
early  date  of  the  essay  '  Of  Being/  which  already  contains  the 
idealism. 

We  are  thus  thrown  back  on  the  internal  evidence  and  on  gen- 
eral probability.  Lyon  finds  the  view  that  these  notes  on  '  The 
Mind '  and  on  '  Natural  Science  '  were  the  original  work  of  a  col- 
lege student  utterly  incredible.  If  they  were,  he  says,  then  Ed- 
wards would  have  united  in  himself  the  genius  of  several  Pascals 

ophy,  it  was  said,  would  soon  bring  in  a  new  Divinity  and  corrupt  the  pure  Religion 
of  the  Country."  A  comparison  of  Johnson  with  his  biographers  Chandler  and 
Beardsley  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  facility  with  "which,  under  rapid  compila- 
tion, historical  facts  can  get  perverted.  Cf.  Smyth,  Some  Early  Writings,  etc.,  p.  26. 

1  Porter,   The   Two  Hundreth  Birthday  of  Bishop  George  Berkeley,  etc.,  p.   71. 

2 Quoted  by  Smyth,  Some  Early  Writings,  etc.,  p.  25.  Fraser,  Life  of  Berkeley, 
p.  174,  says  that  the  Principles  had  early  fallen  into  Johnson's  hands,  but  he  does 
not  say  how  early,  nor  does  he  cite  any  authority. 
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and  have  surpassed  by  far  in  intellectual  gifts  Galileo  and  Newton 
combined.  This  exaggerates  the  claims  actually  made  for  him. 
No  one  maintains  that  he  invented  all  this  physics  and  meta- 
physics out  of  whole  cloth,  that  he  reproduced  nothing  of  what 
he  read  or  heard,  that  he  owed  nothing  to  others  for  stimulus 
and  suggestion.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  all  the  notes 
were  written  before  he  graduated.  Still  it  would  be  remarkable 
if  a  mere  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  should  have  arrived  inde- 
pendently, even  allowing  for  outside  suggestion,  at  an  idealistic 
conception  of  the  material  universe,  even  a  crude  one.  But  Ed- 
wards was  a  remarkable  boy.  Already  at  the  age  of  ten  he  had 
composed  a  curious  and  somewhat  humorous  little  tract  on  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul.  Lyon  considers  this,  to  be  sure,  a 
mere  echo.  Possibly.  The  same,  however,  can  hardly  be  said 
of  his  paper  on  the  flying  spider  written  when  he  was  about 
twelve,  "  a  child,"  he  calls  himself  in  the  letter  introducing  it. 
This  boy's  paper  on  the  flying  spiders  combines  the  most  careful 
personal  observations  of  these  insects  with  the  most  acute  scien- 
tific reasoning  and  hypothesis,  and  is  surely  one  of  the  rarest 
specimens  of  precocious  scientific  genius  on  record.1  Just  before 
his  thirteenth  birthday  he  entered  Yale  College,  and  the  next 
year,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  read  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  enjoying,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  perusal  of 
its  pages,  a  far  higher  pleasure  "than  the  most  greedy  miser 
finds,  when  gathering  up  handfuls  of  silver  and  gold,  from  some 
newly-discovered  treasure."  In  view  of  this  extraordinary  pre- 
cocity of  his  mental  development,  and  the  undoubted  independ- 
ence, vigor,  and  originality  of  his  mind,  there  is  nothing  incredible 
in  supposing  that  he  arrived  at  his  idealism  under  similar  in- 
fluences to  those  which  affected  Berkeley.  There  is  no  improba- 
bility in  supposing  that  he  reached  this  conception  while  still  an 
undergraduate,  and  that  he  expressed  it  at  first  crudely  in  the 
article  on  '  Being  '  and  afterwards  more  adequately  as  the  idea  un- 
folded in  his  mind.  Berkeley  himself,  we  remember,  began  the 

1  Edwards' s  paper  on  the  Flying  Spider  is  printed  in  D wight,  op.  dt.,  pp.  23  ff. 
But  see,  especially,  the  article  on  it,  with  facsimile  reproductions  of  the  MSS.,  by  Prof- 
E.  C.  Smyth,  Andover  Review,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  1-19. 
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Common-place  Book  containing  the  material  for  his  Theory  of 
Vision  and  his  Principles  shortly  after  taking  his  first  degree  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  Edwards  graduated  at  seventeen,  and  there 
is  every  reason  for  believing  that  his  intellectual  powers,  at 
no  time  inferior  to  Berkeley's,  matured  much  earlier  than  the 
latter's.  Moreover,  he  had  been  brought  up  from  earliest  child- 
hood in  an  atmosphere  of  theological  conceptions  highly  stimu- 
lating to  a  temperament  so  naturally — one  might  almost  say 
so  preternaturally — reflective,  and  so  eagerly  and  profoundly 
speculative. 

But  however  it  may  be  with  the  precise  data  of  the  article  on 
'  Being,'  there  are  strong,  and  to  my  mind,  convincing  indications 
in  the  notes  themselves  that  Edwards  was  not  dependent  for  his 
idealism  on  Berkeley.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  mention  of 
Berkeley's  name.  To  be  sure,  Edwards  is  not  given  to  the  men- 
tion of  other  writers,  being  much  more  interested  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  his  own  ideas.  Throughout  the  two  series  of  notes  on 
'  The  Mind  '  and  on  *  Natural  Science/  the  only  authors  referred  to 
by  name  are  Cudworth,  Newton,  Locke,  Hobbes,  and  Ptolemy. 
But  as  Professor  Fisher  observes,  "  Edwards  was  not  the  man  to 
conceal  a  real  obligation."  x  Dr.  Smyth  cites  an  instance  of  his 
candor  in  this  respect  in  his  remark  at  the  end  of  a  brief  note  on 
'  Density  Pores,'  "  N.B.  This  has  been  thought  of  before."  2  But 
no  one  can  read  Berkeley  without  a  vivid  sense  of  the  novelty 
and  originality  of  his  thinking.  The  young  student  who  had 
read  Berkeley  must  surely  have  felt  himself  under  a  real  obliga- 
tion. But  there  is  nothing  whatever  of  this  in  Edwards.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  evident  consciousness  of  independence. 
He  is  preparing,  as  we  have  seen,  to  write  a  book  in  which  these 
views  of  his  will  be  given  to  the  world.  He  is  aware  of  their 
novelty.  He  is  careful,  therefore,  to  guard  himself  against  mis- 
apprehension, especially  in  the  matter  of  the  seeming  denial  of 
the  existence  of  bodies  outside  the  mind.  "  It  is  from  hence  I 
expect  the  greatest  opposition,"  he  writes.  This,  I  take  it,  is  an 
expression  of  a  sense  of  personal  ownership  in  his  ideas. 

1  Fisher,  op.  «>.,  p.  234. 

2  Smyth,  Some  Early  Writings,  etc. ,  p.  24. 
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Moreover,  if  Edwards  had  derived  his  idealism  from  Berkeley, 
we  should  expect  a  much  more  direct  reflection  of  Berkeley's 
thought  and  language.  How,  for  instance,  could  he  have  written 
as  he  did  on  the  subject  of  universals  if  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  Berkeley's  vigorous  polemic  against  the  doctrine  of  abstract 
ideas  ?  No  ideas  are  more  characteristic  and  oft-repeated  in  the 
early  works  of  Berkeley  than  the  following  :  the  impossibility  of 
perceiving  distance  by  sight,  the  arbitrariness  of  God  in  connect- 
ing ideas  of  sight  and  ideas  of  touch,  the  influence  of  sugges- 
tion— a  peculiarly  Berkeleyan  word — -in  perception,  the  objects 
of  sight  a  divine  visual  language.  Is  it  conceivable  or  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  accident  that  a  young  student,  reproducing 
ideas  derived  from  the  reading  of  Berkeley,  should  have  given  no 
hint  of  being  affected  by  these  all -pervading  and  altogether  fas- 
cinating conceptions  ?  But  they  are  entirely  absent  from  these 
notes  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  In  comparison  with  this  negative 
evidence,  the  parallelisms  of  language  and  argument  cited  by 
Lyon  appear  trivial.  How  could  any  idealist  fail  to  observe  that 
ideas  of  touch  are  as  much  ideas  as  those  of  sight  ?  And  what 
more  natural  illustration  of  the  ideality  of  objects  of  vision  than 
their  reflection  in  a  looking-glass  ?  Or  what  more  likely  an  ob- 
servation than  the  difference  between  a  blind  man's  ideas  of  space 
and  our's  ?  This  last  moreover  he  could  have  got,  and  probably 
did  get,  from  Locke. 

But  we  can  go  further.  Not  only  is  there  no  proof  that 
Edwards  derived  his  idealism  from  Berkeley,  but  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  his  idealism  has,  to  say  the  least,  a  different  accent 
and  character  from  that  of  the  author  of  the  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge  and  the  Dialogues  of  Hylas  and  Philonous. 
Berkeley's  early  doctrine  is,  as  everyone  knows,  that  the  esse  of 
material  things  consists  in  their  percipi.  Now  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  in  urging  this  doctrine  his  main  interest  was  to  enforce  the 
truth  of  the  divine  being  and  action,  and  the  substantiality  and 
causality  of  spirit.  That  spirit  is  alone  substantial  and  causal  is 
indeed  the  real  Berkeleyan  idealism.  But  the  relation  of  things 
sensible  to  spirits  and  especially  to  the  mind  of  God  is  hardly 
considered  by  Berkeley  in  his  early  writings  ;  he  contents  himself 
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with  the  thought  that  God  imprints  the  ideas  of  material  things 
on  our  senses  in  a  fixed  order.  To  the  objection  that  material 
things  when  not  actually  perceived  by  us  must  be  non-existent, 
he  can  only  reply  that  "there  may  be  some  other  spirit  that  per- 
ceives them  though  we  do  not."  The  esse  of  things  is  thus 
their  percipi.  Later  in  life  Berkeley  went  beyond  this,  and  taught 
that  the  esse  of  things  is  not  their  percipi,  but  their  concipi,  that 
the  world  in  its  deepest  truth  is  a  divine  order  eternally  existing 
in  the  mind  of  God.  But  it  is  this  doctrine  which,  along  with  the 
phenomenalism  which  he  shares  with  Berkeley,  is  the  character- 
istic doctrine  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  It  is  implied  in  his  conception 
of  the  real,  as  distinguished  from  the  nominal,  essence,  and  in  his 
conception  of  truth  as  the  agreement  of  our  ideas  with  the  ideas  of 
God,  and  it  is  definitely  expressed  in  various  passages,  best  perhaps 
in  the  formulation  of  his  idealism  already  quoted  :  "  That  which 
truly  is  the  substance  of  all  bodies  is  the  infinitely  exact  and  pre- 
cise and  stable  Idea  in  God's  mind,  together  with  His  stable  Will 
that  the  same  shall  gradually  be  communicated  to  us  and  to  other 
minds  according  to  certain  fixed  and  established  methods  and 
laws."  The  phenomenalism  in  Edwards  is  relatively  subordinate. 
But  similar  ideas  appear  at  all  prominently  in  Berkeley  only  in 
Siris,  which  was  not  published  till  1 744. 

If  now,  discarding  the  hypothesis  of  Berkeleyan  influence,  we 
raise  the  question  where  then,  Edwards  got  the  suggestions  for  his 
ideas,  I  am  inclined  to  answer :  Mainly  from  three  sources  :  from 
Locke  with  his  doctrine  of  ideas  ;  from  Newton  with  his  doctrine  of 
colors  ;  and  from  Cudworth  with  his  diffused  Platonism.  These 
authors  we  know  he  read.  If  we  go  beyond  these,  I  would  as 
soon  include  hypothetically  Descartes  with  the  problematical 
idealism  of  the  early  part  of  the  Meditationes,  or  John  Norris, 
whose  Theory  of  the  Ideal  or  Intelligible  World,  published  in 
1701,  reproduced  ideas  of  Malebranche,  which,  as  Lyon  has 
pointed  out,  are  startlingly  paralleled  in  some  of  these  notes  of 
Edwards,  as  I  would  include  Berkeley,  whose  doctrine  was  itself 
developed  under  similar  influences.  The  fact  is,  idealism  was,  so 
to  say,  in  the  air,  and  in  Arthur  Collier  we  have  a  contemporary 

^Principles,  %  48. 
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illustration,  if  we  may  believe  his  account  of  himself,  of  a  similar 
independent  development  of  idealistic  doctrine  to  that  which  we 
here  claim  for  Edwards.  Collier's  Clavis  Universalis *  was  not 
published  indeed  till  1713,  but  he  adopted,  he  tells  us,  his  new 
thought  concerning  the  meaning  of  sensible  existence  as  early  as 
1703.  He  was  then  twenty-three  ;  Berkeley  at  twenty-five  pub- 
lished the  Principles  six  years  later. 

The  question  still  remaining,  namely,  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
early  idealism  on  Edwards's  later  thought,  is  more  difficult  to 
answer  in  detail  and  it  can  only  be  touched  on  here  with  the 
greatest  brevity.  As  already  indicated,  the  formal  expression  of 
the  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  material  world,  is  strangely 
absent  from  the  later  theological  treatises.  There  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  such  an  expression  in  a  passage  cited  by  Dr.  Fisher 2 
from  the  treatise  on  '  Original  Sin',  where  it  is  said  that  late  im- 
provements in  philosophy  have  demonstrated  the  course  of  nature 
to  be  nothing  but  the  established  order  of  the  agency  and  opera- 
tion of  the  author  of  nature ;  but  this  view  is  not  necessarily 
idealism,  for,  as  Edwards  tells  us,  it  was  also  held  by  his  oppo- 
nent Taylor.  There  is,  however,  another,  passage  in  the  same 
treatise  cited  by  Dr.  Smyth 3  which  has  a  decidedly  idealistic 
complexion,  Edwards  observing  "that  all  dependent  existence 
whatsoever  is  in  a  constant  flux  .  .  .  renewed  every  moment  as 
the  colors  of  bodies  are  every  moment  by  the  light  that  shines 
upon  them ;  and  all  is  constantly  proceeding  from  God,  as  light 
from  the  sun."  This  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  re- 
statement of  the  earlier  view  in  the  theological  treatises  that  can 
be  found.  But  there  is  evidence  that  Edwards  continued  his  re- 

1 1  have  not  seen  this  book,  which  is  scarce,  but  from  the  Introduction  reproduced 
in  Appendix  B  of  Eraser's  edition  of  Vol.  I  of  Berkeley's  Works,  it  appears  that 
though  the  writer  denied  the  reality  of  the  external  world,  he  held  strongly  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  material  world  "  numerically  different  from  every  material  world  perceived 
by  mere  creatures,  viz,  the  great  Mundane  Idea  of  created  matter  ...  by  which  the 
great  God  gives  sensations  to  all  His  thinking  creatures  and  by  which  things  that  are 
not  are  preserved  and  ordered  as  if  they  were."  This  is  strikingly  analogous  to  the 
thought  of  Edwards. 

2  Fisher,  op.  cit.,  p.  231. 

3 Smyth,  "  Jonathan  Edwards's  Idealism,"  Am.  Journ.  of  TheoL,  Oct.,  1897,  p. 
956. 
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flections  along  the  lines  struck  out  in  the  youthful  essay  '  Of 
Being,'  and  that  its  fundamental  thought  influenced  him  pro- 
foundly. It  recurs,  for  instance,  in  a  number  of  the  notes  in  the 
Miscellanies  with  probable  allusions  to  that  essay.  In  the  note 
in  the  Diary  of  the  I2th  of  February,  1725,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  Edwards  writes  that  what  he  now  wants  is  as 
clear  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  God's  exerting  Himself  with 
respect  to  spirit  and  mind  as  he  has  of  his  operations  concerning 
matter  and  bodies.  Dr.  Smyth  cites  from  the  MS.  of  the  Miscel- 
lanies a  number  of  passages  which  show  Edwards  at  work  on 
this  problem,  endeavoring  to  apply  the  idealistic  conception  to 
the  relation  of  God's  mind  to  finite  minds.  Thus  No.  210: 
"  Man's  reason  and  conscience  seems  to  be  a  participation  of  the 
divine  essence"  ;  301  :  "An  inclination  is  nothing  but  God's  in- 
fluencing the  soul  according  to  a  certain  law  of  nature"  ;  697  : 
God  comprehends  the  "  entity  of  all  His  creatures,  .  .  .  they  are 
but  communications  from  Him  :  communications  of  being  are  not 
creations  of  being."  In  267  he  finds  the  existence  of  God  im- 
plied in  the  mere  coming  to  pass  of  a  new  thought  in  the  creature. 
He  further  applies  his  idealism  to  the  more  specific  theological 
doctrines.  Thus  in  the  following  passage  cited  by  Dr.  Smyth, 
he  applies  it  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

"  I  will  frame  my  reasoning  thus  :  If  nothing  has  any  existence 
at  all  but  in  some  consciousness  or  idea  or  other ;  and  therefore 
the  things  that  are  in  us  created  consciousness  have  no  existence 
but  in  the  divine  idea ;  or,  supposing  the  things  in  this  room 
were  in  the  idea  of  none  but  God,  they  would  have  existence  no 
other  way,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  natural  philosophy,  and  if 
the  things  in  this  room  would  nevertheless  be  real  things  ;  then 
God's  idea  being  a  perfect  idea,  is  really  the  thing  itself ;  and  if 
so,  and  all  God's  ideas  are  only  the  one  idea  of  Himself,  as  has 
been  shown,  then  God's  idea  must  be  His  essence  itself,  it  must 
be  a  substantial  idea,  having  all  the  perfection  of  the  substance 
perfectly ;  so  that  by  God's  reflecting  on  Himself  the  Deity  is 
begotten  :  there  is  a  substantial  Image  of  God  begotten."  1 

1  Obs.  94.  Smyth,  /.  c.,  p.  954.  Cf.  Obs.  179  t  "  It  the  more  confirms  me  in  it 
that  the  perfect  idea  God  has  of  Himself  is  truly  and  perfectly  God,  that  the  existence 
of  corporeal  things  is  only  ideas. ' ' 
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His  view  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  the  person  of 
Christ  is  also  colored  by  his  conception  of  a  universe  constituted 
of  divine  ideas  and  their  intercommunications.1 

In  a  charming  little  tract  on  the  Excellency  of  Christ,  which 
Professor  Smyth  first  published  from  the  MS.  in  1880, 2  Ed- 
wards expatiates  on  the  visible  world  as  a  reflection  of  the  glory 
of  Christ's  divine  attributes  :  the  flowery  meads  and  gentle  breezes 
are  emanations  or  adumbrations  of  His  benevolence ;  the  fragrant 
rose  and  lily,  of  His  love  and  purity ;  the  green  trees  and  fields 
and  the  singing  of  birds,  of  His  infinite  joy  and  benignity ;  and 
similarly  of  other  aspects  of  natural  beauty.  "  There  are  also 
many  things,"  he  continues,  "wherein  we  may  behold  His  awful 
majesty ;  in  the  sun  in  his  strength ;  in  comets ;  in  thunder ;  in 
the  hovering  thunder-clouds  ;  in  ragged  rocks,  and  the  brows  of 
mountains."  Nor  is  all  this,  as  it  may  perhaps  at  first  appear  to 
us,  purely  phantastic.  There  is  a  profound  philosophical  thought 
underlying  it,  the  same,  namely,  as  that  of  Plato  in  his  concep- 
tion of  the  visible  world  as  an  image  or  shadow  of  the  eternal 
Ideas.  Here  the  thought  takes  on  a  theological  coloring  from  its 
connection  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  creative  Logos. 
"  Now  we  have  shown,"  writes  Edwards,  in  introducing  these  re- 
flections, "  that  the  Son  of  God  created  the  world  for  this  very 
end,  to  communicate  Himself  in  an  image  of  His  own  excellency. 
He  communicates  Himself  properly  only  to  spirits,  and  they  only 
are  capable  of  being  proper  images  of  His  excellency,  for  they 
only  are  proper  beings,  as  we  have  shown.  Yet  He  communi- 
cates a  sort  of  glimpse  of  His  excellencies  to  bodies,  which,  as 
we  have  shown,  are  but  the  shadows  of  beings,  and  not  real  be- 
ings." Where  has  he  shown  this?  Nowhere,  so  far  as  we 
know,  but  in  those  early  notes  on  'The  Mind '  and  on  'Natural  Sci- 
ence.' The  document  fits  in  with  the  other  notes  on  '  Excellency,' 
though  having  a  more  theological  cast  of  expression.  If  we  may 
judge  from  its  place  in  the  series  of  observations  in  the  Miscel- 
lanies, the  i6oth,  and  assume  with  D wight  that  the  first  150  be- 

1  Smyth,  /.  c. ,  p.  962. 

2  In  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Ed  wards'  s  Observations  concerning  the  Scripture 
Economy  of  the  Trinity. 
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long  to  the  two  years  preceding  and  the  two  following  Edwards's 
graduation,  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in  finding  in  it  an  allusion  to 
those  other  series  of  notes.  But  while  there  are  indications  in 
the  note  on  'Excellence'  of  the  thought  here  expressed  concerning 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  creation,  it  is  to  one  of  the  latest  of  Ed- 
wards's works  that  we  must  go  for  its  elaboration.  The  "  Disserta- 
tion concerning  the  End  for  which  God  created  the  World  "  has 
for  its  entire  subject  this  very  theme.  This  work,  posthumously 
published,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  boldly  speculative 
work  in  English  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  very  title,  as 
Dr.  Allen  remarks,  "  suggests  the  profound  and  fascinating  spec- 
ulations of  Gnostic  theosophies."  The  subject  is  so  lofty  that 
Edwards  himself  confesses  its  obscurity  and  the  imperfection  of 
the  expressions  used  concerning  it.  Nevertheless,  he  essays  to 
discuss  it  in  the  pure  light  of  reason,  and  the  result  is  a  work 
comparable  only  to  the  works  of  the  great  speculative  mystics. 
The  central  thought  of  the  treatise  is  this,  that  there  is  in  God  a 
disposition,  as  an  original  property  of  His  nature,  to  an  emana- 
tion of  His  own  infinite  fulness,  and  that  it  was  this  disposition 
which  excited  Him  to  create  the  world,  and  so  that  the  emana- 
tion itself  was  the  last  end  which  God  aimed  at  in  the  creation. 
This  being  so,  the  creation  itself  tends  to  appear  as  an  emanation. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  language  which  Edwards  constantly  uses  in 
speaking  of  it,  without,  probably,  being  aware  of  its  associations 
and  implications.  "The  old  phrases,"  says  Dr.  Allen,  "such  as 
the  overflow  of  the  divine  fulness,  diffusion  of  the  divine  essence, 
emanation  from  God  compared  with  the  light  and  heat  which  go 
forth  from  the  sun,  these  constitute  the  verbal  signs  of  Edwards's 
thought."  To  be  sure,  where  he  uses  these  phrases,  he  refers 
more  particularly  to  the  spiritual  creation,  and  there  is  no  direct 
suggestion  in  any  part  of  the  treatise  of  the  early  phenomenalistic 
view  of  matter.  But  the  whole  trend  of  the  thought  is  towards 
a  comprehensive  idealism  which  makes  God  all  in  all.1 

This  was,  indeed,  the  whole  trend  of  Edwards's  thought 
throughout.  His  mind  is  steeped  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
perfection  and  absoluteness  of  God.  He  conceives  of  God  as  the 

1  See  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  Jonathan  Edwards,  pp.  327  ff. 
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absolutely  sovereign  Reason,  loving  supremely  His  own  infinite 
perfections  and  the  creature  so  far  as  it  manifested  and  reflected 
them,  creating  the  world  for  this  sole  purpose,  and  governing  it 
according  to  His  sovereign  pleasure.  In  the  early  note  on  *  Ex- 
cellence,' it  is  argued  that  God,  being  Infinite  Being,  all  other 
being  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  nothing :  "  in  meta- 
physical strictness  and  propriety,  He  is  and  there  is  no  other." 
In  the  latest  of  the  treatises,  the  whole  system  of  created  beings 
is  spoken  of  "  as  the  light  dust  of  the  balance  (which  is  taken  no 
notice  of  by  him  that  weighs),  and  as  less  than  nothing  and  van- 
ity." Relatively  to  God,  man  has  no  power  :  he  is  an  elect  ves- 
sel either  of  His  beneficent  grace  or  else  of  His  retributive  justice. 
The  language  of  the  Calvinistic  theologian  concerning  decrees  is 
only  the  reflection  and  investiture  of  the  deeper  thought  of  the 
speculative  philosopher  that  God's  activity  is  from  and  to  Him- 
self— an  uninterrupted  exercise  of  glorious  will.  In  harmony 
with  these  views,  Edwards's  type  of  piety  is  thoroughly  the 
mystic  type,  the  enjoyment  of  God  in  complete  self-surrender  to 
His  spirit.  And  God  communicates  Himself  to  spirits  directly 
by  an  immediate  illumination.  This  is  the  theme  of  one  of  Ed- 
wards's most  remarkable  sermons. 

Now  this  conception  of  God  is  what  underlies  his  conception 
of  the  ideality  of  the  material  universe.  It  is  not  that  the  phe- 
nomenalism brings  with  it  the  idealism  :  it  is  the  deeper  idealism 
of  the  thought  of  God  which  brings  in  the  phenomenalism. 
It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should  look  for  precise 
expressions  in  the  later  works  of  the  early  view.  As  Edwards 
himself  said  in  the  notes  on  'The  Mind':  "Though  we  suppose 
that  the  existence  of  the  whole  material  universe  is  absolutely 
dependent  on  Idea,  yet  we  may  speak  in  the  old  way,  and  as 
properly  and  as  truly  as  ever."  And  it  is  in  the  old  way  that 
he  speaks,  in  the  main,  in  the  works  by  which  he  is  best  known. 
But  the  early  metaphysics  blends  with  the  later  theology ;  its 
spirit  pervades  it ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  had  Ed- 
wards been  asked  at  any  time  in  his  later  years  to  state  exactly 
what  he  thought  of  the  constitution  of  the  material  universe,  he 
would  have  replied  in  much  the  terms  in  which  he  had  ex- 
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pressed  the  meditations  of  his  youth,  that  its  substance  was  the 
"  infinitely  exact  and  precise  Divine  idea,  together  with  an  an- 
swerable, perfectly  exact  and  stable  Will,  -with  respect  to  cor- 
respondent communications  to  created  minds,  and  effects  on 
their  minds."  l 

H.  N.  GARDINER. 

1  It  will  scarcely  be  surprising  to  one  who  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing 
speculations,  especially  of  Edwards' s  faith  in  the  Divine  Reason  and  the  im- 
mediacy of  its  relation  to  the  individual  soul,  to  find  that  it  is  the  more  liberal  Ameri- 
can theologians  who,  in  the  larger  historical  perspective  of  the  present,  especially  claim 
the  spiritual  kinship  and  support  of  the  most  extreme  of  Calvinistic  theologians.  It 
was  very  significant  that  at  the  recent  Edwards  Celebration  in  Northampton,  Mass. , 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his  dismissal  from  that  parish,  all  the  distinguished 
divines  who  took  part  in  the  services  represented  liberal  tendencies.  More  than  one 
of  the  speakers  appeared  to  recognize  what  Dr.  Allen  expressed,  that  Edwards' s 
deepest  spiritual  affinity  was  not  with  Calvin,  but  with  Dante. 


LOCKE'S  RELATION  TO  DESCARTES. 

THE  view  is  becoming  somewhat  popular  among  historians 
of  philosophy  that  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  which 
Locke  opposed  was  not  the  theory  upheld  by  Descartes,  and 
therefore  that  Locke's  celebrated  polemic  was  not  directed 
against  Descartes.  It  is  assumed  also  that  the  relation  between 
these  two  thinkers  is  not  one  of  opposition,  but  that  Locke  is 
really  a  follower  of  the  great  French  philosopher.  This  view 
seems  to  me  to  be  erroneous,  and  I  shall  attempt  to  disprove  it 
in  the  following  pages. 

We  know  that  the  writings  of  Descartes  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  arousing  in  Locke  an  interest  in  philosophy.1  But  his  rela- 
tion to  Descartes  seems  never  to  have  been  one  of  dependence  ; 
he  appears  to  have  leaned  towards  English  empiricism  from  the 
very  beginning.  At  any  rate,  Locke  stands  on  Baconian  ground 
in  his  battle  against  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  and  Des- 
cartes is  undoubtedly  the  opponent  against  whom  he  directs  his 
attacks.  Of  course  we  must  not  imagine  that  each  particular 
argument  in  Locke's  polemic  is  directed  against  some  correspond- 
ing assertion  in  Descartes's  writings.  If  this  is  our  view,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  quote  passages  which  do  not  hit  Descartes,  and 
then  to  conclude  that  the  English  philosopher  is  aiming  at  others,2 
or  that  he  does  not  understand  Descartes.3  We  must  keep  in 

1  Lady  Masham  wrote  to  Jean  Leclerc,  Locke's  biographer  :    "  The  first  books,  as 
Mr.  Locke  himself  has  told  me,  which  gave  him  a  relish  of  philosophical  things,  were 
those  of  Descartes.     He  was  rejoiced  in  reading  these,  because,  though  he  very  often 
differed  in  opinion  from  this  writer,  he  yet  found  that  what  he  said  was  very  intelligi- 
ble ;  from  whence  he  was  encouraged  to  think  that  his  not  having  understood  others, 
had  possibly  not  proceeded  from  a  defect  in  his  own  understanding."     Quoted  in 
Fox  Bourne's  Life  of  Locke,  Vol.  I,  pp.  6 1  ff. 

2  See  for  example  G.  Geil,  Ueber  die  Abhangigkeit  Locke1  s  von  Descartes,  1887  ; 
R.   Sommer,    Locke's    Verhdltniss   zu   Descartes,   1887 ;     Hoffding,    Geschichte  der 
neuern  Philosophic,  1895,  Vol.  I,  p.  429. 

3 See  Thomas  Reid's  works,  Vol.  I,  p.  273  :  "  The  doctrine  of  Descartes  in  rela- 
tion to  innate  ideas  has  been  very  generally  misunderstood  and  by  none  more  than  by 
Locke."  See  also  Hume,  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,  Section  II, 
note  at  end ;  Grimm,  Descartes'  Lehre  von  den  angebornen  Ideen,  1873 ;  Grimm, 
Zur  Geschichte  des  Erkenntnissproblems  von  Bacon  bis  Httme,  1890  ;  Fraser,  in  his 
edition  of  Locke's  Essay,  1894. 
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mind  the  following  facts.  In  his  Essay  concerning  Human  Un- 
derstanding Locke  antagonizes  :  (i)  chiefly,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Descartes,  and  their  necessary  consequences,  which 
the  latter  did  not  always  deduce ;  (2)  the  teachings  of  the  Car- 
tesian school ; l  (3)  all  those  who  maintain  the  existence  of  in- 
nate ideas,  men  like  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  whose  views  Locke 
quotes  and  refutes,2  Henry  More,3  Ralph  Cudworth,4  and  Theoph- 
ilus  Gale ; 5  (4)  all  possible  arguments  for  innate  ideas,  as  many 
passages  in  the  Essay  show  which  begin  as  follows  :  "  It  will  here 
perhaps  be  said,"  "  If  it  be  said,"  "  Nor  let  it  be  said."  6 

Locke  aims  chiefly  at  Descartes  in  his  polemic,  and  understands 
by  innate  ideas  exactly  what  the  latter  understands  by  them 
in  his  main  works.  I  am  well  aware  that  Descartes  occasion- 
ally modifies  his  teaching,  especially  in  his  letters,  and  formulates 
a  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  which  Locke's  criticism  does  not  reach. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  modified  view  is  incon- 
sistent with  Descartes 's  fundamental  notions.  The  opposition 
between  the  two  philosophers  is  a  thorough-going  one ;  they 
differ  in  principle.  Let  us  consider  the  rationalism  of  Des- 
cartes, and  we  shall  see  how  great  is  the  antagonism  between 
the  thinkers. 

Descartes  repudiates  all  knowledge  that  is  acquired  through 
the  senses ;  we  can  know  things  as  they  are  only  through  clear 
and  distinct  thinking.  The  senses  tell  me  not  what  a  thing  is, 
but  how  it  affects  me.  Of  the  piece  of  wax  which  I  see  before 
me,  nothing  of  all  I  observed  by  means  of  the  senses  remains 
when  I  bring  it  near  the  fire,  "  since  all  the  things  that  fell  under 
taste,  smell,  sight,  touch,  and  hearing  are  changed,  and  yet  the 

1  Locke  had  been  working* on  his  Essay  ever  since  1671.  It  appeared  in  1690. 
The  Logic  of  Port  Royal  appeared  in  1662  ;  the  writings  of  Antoine  Le  Grand,  a  fol- 
lower of  Descartes,  appeared  in  England,  1671  and  1672  :  Philosophia  veterum  e 
mente  R.  des  Cartes,  London,  1671  ;  Institutiones  phiL  secundum  principia  R.  des 
Cartes,  nova  methodo  adornatae,  London,  1672.  See  Ueberweg-Heinze,  Grundriss 
der  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  8  ed.,  Part  III,  Vol.  I,  p.  90. 

*  Essay,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  Ill,  15-20. 

sff.  Mori  Cantabrigiensis  opp.  omnia,  London,  1679. 

4  The  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  Cudworth' s  chief  work,  London, 
1678. 

5  Philosophia  universalis,  London,  1676. — See  Geil  and  Sommer,  op.  cit. 
6Bk.  I,  Ch.  II,  10,  19,  20;  Ch.  Ill,  3,  ii. 
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same  wax  remains."  What  the  wax  is,  I  cannot  perceive,  but 
only  think.2  Moreover,  all  those  who  assert  that  there  can  be 
nothing  in  the  understanding  that  was  not  first  in  the  senses, 
should  remember  the  existence  of  innate  ideas,  which  cannot 
possibly  spring  from  the  senses.3  We  cannot  trust  the  senses, 
hence  all  our  knowledge  must  proceed  from  the  mind,  which 
makes  necessary  the  existence  of  certain  innate  principles. 
"  But  in  things  regarding  which  there  is  no  revelation,  it  is  by  no 
means  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  philosopher  to  accept  as 
true  what  he  has  not  ascertained  to  be  such,  and  to  trust  more  to 
the  senses,  in  other  words,  to  the  inconsiderate  judgments  of 
childhood  than  to  the  dictates  of  mature  reason."  4  "  But  in  this 
I  have  adopted  the  following  order :  first  I  have  essayed  to  find 
in  general  the  principles,  or  first  causes  of  all  that  is  or  can  be 
in  the  world,  without  taking  into  consideration  for  this  end  any- 
thing but  God  himself  who  has  created  it,  and  without  educing 
them  from  any  other  source  than  from  certain  germs  of  truths 
naturally  existing  in  our  minds."  5 

Knowledge,  therefore,  is  based  upon  innate  ideas.  If  there 
were  no  innate  ideas,  knowledge  would  be  absolutely  impossible. 
If  empiricism  is  to  stand,  it  must  emphatically  repudiate  this  as- 
sertion. Its  first  and  foremost  task  must  be  to  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  innate  ideas.  This  task  Locke  undertakes  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Essay.  Before  attempting  to  prove  that  knowledge 
is  possible  only  through  experience,  Locke  seeks  to  destroy  the 
Cartesian  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  With  the  conviction  of  hav- 
ing done  this  he  closes  the  negative  part  of  his  work  :  "  To  show 
how  the  understanding  proceeds  herein  is  the  design  of  the  fol- 
lowing discourse,  which  I  shall  proceed  to,  when  I  have  first 
premised,  that  hitherto  to  clear  my  way  to  those  foundations 
which  I  conceive  are  the  only  true  ones  whereon  to  establish 
those  notions  we  can  have  of  our  own  knowledge,  it  hath  been 

1  Meditations,  II,  Veitch's  translation,  p.  III. 

2  See  also  beginning  of  Meditation  III,  and  end  of  Meditation  II. 

3  Discoiirs  de  la  methode,  IV. 

^  Principia  philosophies,  I,  76,  Veitch's  translation. 

5 Discottrs  de  la  methode,  VI,  Veitch's  translation.  Compare  with  this  the 
preface  to  the  French  edition  of  the  Principles,  p.  10. 
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necessary  for  me  to  give  an  account  of  the  reasons  I  had  to  doubt 
of  innate  principles." 

Descartes  assumes  the  existence  of  innate  ideas,  while  Locke 
denies  it.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  former  understands  by 
them,  and  in  how  far  he  is  affected  by  the  latter's  criticism. 

According  to  Descartes,  the  entire  essence  of  the  human  mind 
consists  in  thinking  ;  it  is  a  thinking  substance,  a  res  cogitans.2 
If  we  separate  thinking  from  the  mind,  we  destroy  its  nature  :  it 
ceases  to  be  when  it  ceases  to  think.  From  this,  it  follows  that 
the  mind  always  thinks.  "  Nor  have  I  affirmed  without  reason 
that  the  mind  always  thinks,  wherever  it  may  be,  even  in  the 
mother's  womb.  For  what  more  certain  or  self-evident  proof 
could  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  than  the  proposition  that  its 
nature  or  essence  consists  in  thinking,  just  as  the  essence  of  the 
body  consists  in  extension.  Nor  can  anything  ever  be  deprived 
of  its  own  essence.  Hence  it  seems  to  me,  we  should  no  more 
listen  to  any  one  who  denies  that  his  mind  has  been  thinking  at 
times  when  he  does  not  remember  to  have  observed  it  thinking, 
than  if  he  should  deny  that  his  body  had  been  extended  during 
a  time  when  he  did  not  observe  its  extension."  3 

But  what  is  thinking,  we  ask  ?  By  thinking  is  meant  all  those 
processes  in  us  of  which  we  are  immediately  conscious.  Think- 
ing is  self-consciousness.  A  thinking  being  is  one  that  doubts, 
understands,  affirms,  denies,  wills,  refuses,  imagines,  and  perceives.* 
"  By  the  term  thinking  I  understand  everything  that  is  in  us  so 
that  we  are  immediately  conscious  of  it.  Thus  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  will,  intellect,  imagination,  and  senses  are  thoughts."  5 
"  By  the  word  thought,  I  understand  all  that  which  so  takes  place 
in  us  that  we  of  ourselves  are  immediately  conscious  of  it."  6 

The  essence  of  the  mind  is  conscious  thinking.  Hence  the 
mind  must  be  conscious  of  everything  that  is  in  the  mind  and 

1  Bk.  I,  Ch.  IV,  25. 

2  Discours,  IV;  Med.,  II  ;  Principles,  I,  62  ;  Recherche  de  la  verite,  Cousin'  sedi- 
tion of  Descartes'  works,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  365,  366. 

3  Epistola,  Part  II,  16,  p.  85. 


5  Rationes  Dei,  II,  Objectiones,  Definition  I. 

6  Principles,  I,  9,  Veitch's  translation,  p.  196. 
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belongs  to  it.  An  idea  is  something  present  in  the  mind,  a  form 
of  thought,  whence  it  follows  that  the  mind  must  be  conscious 
of  its  ideas.  Descartes  draws  this  conclusion  when  he  says  : 
"By  the  term  idea  I  understand  that  form  of  any  thought  by 
the  immediate  perception  of  which  I  am  conscious  of  that  same 
thought."  l 

When  we  compare  with  this  definition  Locke's  definition  of  an 
idea,  we  at  once  see  whom  he  had  in  mind  :  "  Whatsoever  the 
mind  perceives  in  itself  or  is  the  immediate  object  of  perception, 
thought  or  understanding,  that  I  call  idea."  "  It  being  that 
term,  which  I  think  serves  best  to  stand  for  whatsoever  is  the 
object  of  the  understanding  when  a  man  thinks,  I  have  used  it 
to  express  whatever  is  meant  by  phantasm,  notion,  species,  or 
whatever  it  is  .which  the  mind  can  be  employed  about  in 
thinking."  3 

According  to  Descartes,  an  idea  of  which  the  mind  is  not  con- 
scious is  nothing,  unpurrien.  When  now  we  consider  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  thought,  we  find  that  some  are  innate.  "  And  that  I 
may  be  enabled  to  examine  this  without  interrupting  the  order  of 
meditation  I  have  proposed  to  myself,  it  is  necessary  at  this  stage 
to  divide  all  my  thoughts  into  certain  classes,  and  to  consider  in 
which  of  these  classes  truth  and  error  are,  strictly  speaking,  to  be 
found.  Of  my  thoughts  some  are,  as  it  were,  images  of  things,  and 
to  these  alone  properly  belongs  the  name  idea  ;  as  when  I  think  a 
man,  a  chimera,  the  sky,  an  angel,  or  God.  Others,  again,  have 
certain  other  forms  ;  as  when  I  will,  fear,  affirm,  or  deny,  I  always, 
indeed,  apprehend  something  as  the  object  of  my  thought,  but  I 
also  embrace  in  thought  something  more  than  the  representation 
of  the  object ;  and  of  this  class  of  thoughts  some  are  called  voli- 
tions or  affections,  and  others  judgments.  But  among  these  ideas, 
some  appear  to  me  to  be  innate,  others  adventitious,  and  others 
to  be  made  by  myself."  4 

But  still  I  do  not  know  the  real  origin  of  ideas,  perhaps  all  are 
innate,  or  all  adventitious,  or  all  made  by  me.  A  safe  criterion 

1  Responsio  ad  II  Objectiones,  Def.'II,  p.  85. 

2  Essay,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  VIII,  8. 
»Bk.  I,  Ch.  I,  8. 

4  Meditations,  III,  Veitch's  Translation,  pp.  117  f. 
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is  necessaiy.  How  can  I  prove  that  there  are  innate  ideas  ? 
Thus  for  example  I  find  in  myself  an  idea  which  possesses  more 
reality  than  all  the  rest,  an  idea  by  means  of  which  I  conceive  a 
divine  being  as  eternal,  infinite,  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  as 
the  creator  of  all  things.  Now  my  natural  reason  clearly  tells  me 
that  everything  must  have  its  cause,  and  that  there  must  be  more 
reality  in  the  efficient  cause  than  in  the  effect.  I  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  this  idea  of  God,  for  I  am  a  finite  substance.  And  the 
things  outside  of  me  have  still  less  reality  than  I.  Hence  the 
idea  of  God  must  have  been  produced  by  an  eternal,  infinite, 
omniscient,  omnipotent  being  ;  it  is  imprinted  upon  me,  innate, 
and  can  spring  from  no  other  source  than  from  God  himself.1 
"  There  remains  only  the  inquiry  as  to  the  way  in  which  I  re- 
ceived this  idea  from  God  ;  for  I  have  not  drawn  it  from  the 
senses,  nor  is  it  even  presented  to  me  unexpectedly,  as  is  usual 
with  the  ideas  of  sensible  objects,  when  these  are  presented  or 
appear  to  be  presented  to  the  external  organs  of  the  senses  ;  it 
is  not  even  a  pure  production  or  fiction  of  my  mind,  for  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  take  from  or  add  to  it  ;  and  consequently  there 
but  remains  the  alternative  that  it  is  innate,  in  the  same  way  as  is 
the  idea  of  myself.  And,  in  truth,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  God,  at  my  creation,  implanted  this  idea  in  me,  that  it  might 
serve,  as  it  were,  for  the  mark  •  of  the  workman  impressed  on 
his  work."2 

But  there  are  also  innate  truths,  as,  for  example,  the  principle 
of  causality.  These  are  not  regarded  as  existing  things,  but  as 
general  principles  or  axioms  peculiar  to  the  mind.  "  Whatever 
objects  fall  under  our  knowledge  we  consider  either  as  things  or 
the  affection  of  things,  or  as  eternal  truths  possessing  no  existence 
beyond  our  thought."3  "  We  now  come  to  speak  of  eternal 
truths.  When  we  apprehend  that  it  is  impossible  a  thing  can 
arise  from  nothing,  this  proposition,  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,  is  not  con- 
sidered as  somewhat  existing,  or  as  the  mode  of  a  thing,  but  as 
an  eternal  truth  having  its  seat  in  our  mind,  and  is  called  a  com- 


.,  III  ;  Principles,  I,  17. 
*Mcd.  III.     Cf.  Principles,  i,  17,  18,  19.     See  also  EpistoZa,  II,  54,  pp.  210-212. 
*  Principles,  I,  48. 
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mon  notion  or  axiom.  Of  this  class  are  the  following : — It  is 
impossible  the  same  thing  can  at  once  be  and  not  be  ;  what  is 
done  cannot  be  undone  ;  he  who  thinks  must  exist  while  he  thinks; 
and  innumerable  others,  the  whole  of  which  it  is  indeed  difficult 
to  enumerate,  but  this  is  not  necessary,  since,  if  blinded  by  no 
prejudices,  we  cannot  fail  to  know  them  when  the  occasion  of 
thinking  them  occurs."1 

Descartes  does  not  give  an  exhaustive  and  systematic  account 
of  such  innate  ideas  and  truths.  But  all  we  care  to  know  is  what 
he  understands  by  them.  As  examples  of  the  former  (innate 
ideas)  he  mentions  particularly  the  idea  of  God  and  the  idea  of 
the  soul  ;  as  examples  of  the  latter  (innate  truths),  the  principle 
of  causality — by  means  of  which  he  proves  the  existence  of  God 
— the  principles  of  identity  and  contradiction,  and  all  necessary 
truths,  such  as  are  immediately  certain.2  These  he  calls  axioms 
or  notiones  communes. 

When  we  compare  with  these  passages  the  first  sentence  with 
which  Locke  begins  his  investigation,  we  can  hardly  exclude 
Descartes  from  the  list  of  Locke's  adversaries.  "  It  is  an  estab- 
lished opinion  among  some  men,"  says  Locke,  ''that  there  are  in 
the  understanding  certain  innate  principles  ;  some  primary  notions, 
xoival  evvocac,  characters,  as  it  were,  stamped  upon  the  mind  of  man, 
which  the  soul  receives  in  its  very  first  being,  and  brings  into  the 
world  with  it"3  One  of  these  "  men"  is  undoubtedly  Descartes, 
for  he  affirms  exactly  what  Locke  denies  ;  the  two  philosophers  use 
almost  the  same  words  in  this  connection.  We  already  know  what 
Descartes  understands  by  innate  ideas  ;  we  shall  see  in  a  moment 
that  Locke  has  the  same  conception  of  them,  that  he  consistently 
applies  the  definition,  and  denies  the  existence  of  everything  in- 
nate. It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  founder  of  rationalism 
means  by  innate  "  that  the  mind  bears  within  itself  the  faculty  of 

1  Principles,  I,  49  (Veitch).     See  als.o  50  ;  also,  Responsio  ad  II  Obj.,  Postulate 
3  ;  also  the  Axioms,  all  found  in  the  Appendix  of  Veitch' s  translation. 

2  Principles,  I,  48  ;  1,5;  Resp.  V  ;  Epist.,  Part  I,  29. 

3  Essay,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  II,  I.    Compare  with  this  Bk.  II,  Ch.  IX,  6  :  "Whereas  these 
innate  principles  are  supposed  to  be  quite  of  another  nature,  not  coming  into  the  mind 
by  any  accidental  alterations  in,  or  operations  on  the  body  ;  but,  as  it  were,  original 
characters  impressed  upon  it,  in  the  very  first  moment  of  its  being  and  constitution. ' ' 
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forming  such  an  idea,"1  and  the  conclusion  is  then  drawn  that 
Locke's  attack  is  not  directed  against  Descartes.2  The  possi- 
bility of  such  an  interpretation  did  not  escape  the  English  phi- 
losopher. He  points  out,  however,  that  if  the  having  of  innate 
ideas  means  the  natural  capacity  of  knowing  them,  it  is  foolish  to 
make  such  a  distinction,  for  in  that  case  all  our  ideas  are  innate. 
"  So  that  if  the  capacity  of  knowing  be  the  natural  impression 
contended  for,  all  the  truths  a  man  ever  comes  to  know  will,  by 
this  account,  be  everyone  of  them  innate,  and  this  great  point 
will  amount  to  no  more,  but  only  to  a  very  improper  way  of 
speaking  ;  which  whilst  it  pretends  to  assert  the  contrary,  says 
nothing  different  from  those  who  deny  innate  principles."3  "  I 
would  not  here  be  mistaken,  as  if,  because  I  deny  an  innate  law, 
I  thought  there  were  none  but  positive  laws.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  an  innate  law  and  a  law  of  nature  ;  be- 
tween something  imprinted  on  our  minds  in  their  very  original 
and  something  that  we,  being  ignorant  of,  may  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  by  the  use  and  due  application  of  our  natural  fac- 
ulties."4 

It  is  true  Descartes  sometimes  speaks  as  though  he  meant  by 
the  innateness  of  an  idea  the  capacity  of  the  mind  to  produce  it. 
Thus  he  says,  for  example,  in  a  short  and  hasty  answer  to 
Hobbes's  objections  :  "  When  I  say  that  an  idea  is  innate  in  us, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  always  present  to  our  thought, 
but  I  simply  mean  that  we  have  in  ourselves  the  faculty  of  pro- 
ducing it."  5  Had  the  philosopher  always  expressed  himself  in 
this  way,  he  would  perhaps  not  have  had  so  many  objections  to 
answer.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  this  conception  of 

1  Grimm,  Descartes'  Lehre  von  den  angeborenen  Ideen,  1873. 

2  Geil,  Uber  die  Abhdngigkeit  Locke1  s  von  Descartes.     We  might  with  equal  justice 
maintain  :  the  objections  of  Hobbes,  Arnauld,  and  Gassendi  are  not  directed  against 
Descartes,  for  they  oppose  what  the  philosopher  does  not  teach.     These  opponents 
too  deny  the  existence  of  innate  ideas  and  interpret  the  doctrine  in  the  sense  in  which 
Locke  afterward  interpreted  it.     See  Objection  VIII  to  the  third  Meditation. 

3  Essay,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  II,  5. 

*  Bk.  I,  Ch.  Ill,  13.  Compare  also  the  preface  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Essay, 
St.  John's  Locke,  p.  490. 

5  Responsio  ad  Obj.  X.  Similar  passages  are  found  in  Epist.,  Part  I,  99,  Note, 
p.  326  of  the  Latin  edition,  also  81,  p.  279. 
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innateness  agrees  neither  with  the  doctrine  as  laid  down  in  Des- 
cartes's  chief  works,  nor  with  the  Cartesian  principle  that  con- 
sciousness constitutes  the  essence  of  mind.1 

We  have  now  become  acquainted  with  Descartes' s  teaching. 
According  to  it  the  essence  of  mind  consists  of  thinking.  Think- 
ing is  consciousness.  Hence  everything  that  is  in  the  mind  must 
be  known  to  the  mind.  This  is  the  inevitable  consequence  from 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Descartes,  a  conclusion  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  himself  draws  in  the  definition  of  the  idea.  In- 
nate ideas,  then,  are  such  as  are  impressed  upon  the  essence  of 
the  mind,  hence  the  mind  must  always  be  conscious  of  them. 
That  Descartes  would  repudiate  this  necessary  conclusion  from 
his  fundamental  proposition  that  the  essence  of  mind  consists  in 
consciousness — if  it  were  placed  clearly  before  him — we  may 
readily  believe.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  logical  outcome  of  his 
teaching,  which  Locke  understood  only  too  well.  "  There  is 
nothing  more  commonly  taken  for  granted,"  says  Locke,  "than 
that  there  are  certain  principles  both  speculative  and  practical 
(for  they  speak  of  both)  universally  agreed  upon  by  all  mankind, 
which  therefore,  they  argue,  must  needs  be  constant  impressions, 
which  the  souls  of  men  receive  in  their  first  beings,  and  which 
they  bring  into  the  world  with  them,  as  necessarily  and  really  as 
they  do  any  of  their  inherent  faculties."  2 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  our  knowledge  is  in  any  way  acquired, 
the  assumption  of  innate  ideas  will  fall  without  further  argument. 
Locke,  however,  does  not  follow  this  line  of  reasoning,  although 
he  himself  was  led  to  deny  the  existence  of  original  knowledge 
in  this  way.3  He  combats  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  by  log- 
ically deducing  the  consequences  from  Descartes's  principles  and 
comparing  these  with  the  facts.  His  entire  argument  bases  itself 
upon  the  proposition  :  Whatever  is  in  the  mind,  of  that  the  mind 
must  be  conscious.  Notions  which  are  native  to  the  mind,  must 
be  known  to  the  mind  and  always  known  to  it.  But  there  are 
no  men  who  have  such  ideas  constantly  before  them,  hence  there 
are  no  innate  ideas. 

1  Compare  Praefatio  ad  Lectorem,  preface  to  the  Meditations. 
*  Essay,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  II,  2. 
3Bk.  I,  Ch.  II,  i. 
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Even  if  there  were  certain  truths  wherein  all  mankind  agreed, 
it  would  not  prove  them  innate,  says  Locke  :  they  may  all  have 
been  acquired  in  the  same  way.1  But  there  are  no  such  univer- 
sally accepted  truths.  Even  the  most  important  speculative 
principles,  like,  '  Whatever  is,  is,'  and  '  It  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be/2  are  without  such  universal  assent. 
Children  and  idiots  know  nothing  of  them,  hence  they  can- 
not be  innate.  An  attempt  is  made  to  escape  this  conclusion  by 
asserting  that  the  soul  is  not  yet  conscious  of  these  innate  truths, 
but  that  it  contains  them  none  the  less.  This,  however,  seems 
contradictory  to  Locke,  for  the  essence  of  the  soul  consists  in 
consciousness.  "  It  seeming  to  me  near  a  contradiction  to  say 
that  there  are  truths  imprinted  on  the  soul  which  it  perceives  or 
understands  not :  imprinting  if  it  signify  anything,  being  nothing 
else  but  the  making  certain  truths  to  be  perceived.  For  the  imprint- 
ing anything  on  the  mind  without  the  mind's  perceiving  it,  seems 
to  me  hardly  intelligible.  .  .  .  No  proposition  can  be  said  to  be  in 
the  mind  which  it  never  yet  knew,  which  it  was  never  yet  conscious 
of."s  If  a  proposition  can  be  innate  without  being  known,  then 
we  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  between  truths.  To  be  in- 
nate then  means  to  be  capable  of  being  known,  and  in  this  sense 
all  true  propositions  are  innate.4  By  an  innate  idea  therefore  we 
must  understand  a  conscious  idea. 

Children  therefore  are  not  conscious  of  such  original  notions, 
and  universal  assent  is  lacking.  To  meet  this  difficulty  the  prob- 
lem is  slightly  modified.  It  is  held  that  all  men  assent  to  certain 
truths  as  soon  as  they  exercise  their  reason.  This  may  mean 
either  that  men  discover  these  innate  propositions  by  the  use  of 
reason,  or  that  they  discover  them  as  soon  as  they  come  to  the 
use  of  reason.  If  we  assume  the  first  case,  there  will  be  no  differ- 
ence between  the  maxims  of  the  mathematicians  and  the  theorems 
they  deduce  from  them  :  all  are  discovered  by  reason,  hence  all 
must  be  equally  innate.5  But  by  reason  the  philosophers  who 

iBk.  I,  Ch.  II,  3. 

2  These  propositions  are  mentioned  by  Descartes  as  examples  of  innate  truths.    See 
quotations  and  references  given  above. 
»Bk.  I,  Ch.  II,  5. 
*Bk.  I,  Ch.  II,  5. 
5Bk.  I,  Ch.  II,  8. 
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assume  the  existence  of  innate  ideas,  understand  "the  faculty 
of  deducing  unknown  truths  from  principles  or  propositions  that 
are  already  known."  l  Hence  to  say  that  the  use  of  reason  dis- 
covers to  a  man  his  innate  ideas  is  to  say  that  it  discovers  to  him 
what  he  knew  before,  for  to  be  innate  is  to  be  conscious.2  But 
if  we  make  immediate  assent  the  criterion  of  innateness,  we 
abandon  the  other  criterion,  for  in  immediate  assent  "  there  is  no 
use  made  of  reasoning  at  all." 

In  the  second  case  supposed  above  we  assent  to  propositions 
as  soon  as  we  come  in  possession  of  our  reason.  This,  however, 
is  false  according  to  Locke ;  for  children  are  in  possession  of  their 
reason  long  before  they  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  specula- 
tive propositions.  The  same  may  be  said  of  savages  and  illiterate 
people.  We  arrive  at  such  knowledge  in  the  following  manner. 
The  senses  at  first  furnish  the  empty  cabinet  of  the  soul  with 
particular  ideas.  The  mind  by  degrees  grows  familiar  with  them, 
and  they  are  lodged  in  the  memory  and  names  given  to  them. 
Then  the  mind  proceeding  further  abstracts  them  and  by  degrees 
learns  the  use  of  general  names.  In  this  manner  the  mind  comes 
to  be  furnished  with  ideas  and  language ;  and  the  use  of  reason 
becomes  daily  more  visible,  as  these  materials  that  give  it  em- 
ployment increase.  The  having  of  general  ideas  and  the  use  of 
general  words  and  reason  usually  grow  together,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  these  truths  are  native  to  the  reason  and  are  de- 
veloped from  it.  The  knowledge  of  some  truths  is  very  early  in 
the  mind,  but  these  always  consist  of  acquired  ideas.  The  child 
first  has  sense-perceptions ;  the  understanding  discovers  similari- 
ties and  differences  among  them  long  before  it  comes  to  the  use 
of  reason.3 

But  if  we  call  innate  truths  such  as  are  generally  assented  to 
as  soon  as  proposed  and  their  terms  understood,  we  shall  have 
legions  of  them.  And  since  no  proposition  can  be  innate  unless 

JBk.  I,  Ch.  II,  9.  Cf.  Descartes,  Regulce,  II,  III.  See  also  Kuno  Fischer, 
Geschichte  der  neuern  Phil.,  Vol.  I,  I,  p.  282. 

2Bk.  I,  Ch.  II,  9.  "  And  if  men  have  those  innate  impressed  truths  originally,  and 
before  the  use  of  reason,  it  is  in  effect,  to  say,  that  men  kndw  and  know  not  at  the 
same  time." 

3Bk.  I,  Ch.  II,  15. 
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its  ideas  are  also  innate,  all  our  ideas  of  colors,  sounds,  tastes, 
figure,  etc.,  would  have  to  be  innate,  which  is  contrary  to  experi- 
ence. Moreover,  the  fact  that  such  truths  must  first  be  proposed 
shows  that  they  are  not  innate.  For  if  they  were  innate,  they 
would  be  known.1  Or  does  the  proposing  them  imprint  them 
clearer  in  the  mind  than  nature  did  ?  If  so,  a  man  will  know 
them  better  after  he  has  been  taught  them  than  he  did  before, 
which  will  make  them  unfit  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  our  other 
knowledge,  as  they  are  pretended  to  be.2 

In  short,  however  we  look  at  the  matter,  there  are  no  general 
propositions  to  which  all  men  assent.  All  mankind  would  have 
to  assent  to  an  innate  truth,  for  an  innate  truth  is  one  of  which 
every  mind  must  always  be  conscious,  one  which  it  must  always 
accept,  one  which  must  be  present  in  the  mind  before  all  experi- 
ence.3 And  whatever  is  in  the  mind  must  be  known,  "it  being 
impossible  that  any  truth  which  is  innate  (if  there  were  any  such) 
should  be  unknown,  at  least  to  anyone  who  knows  anything  else  ; 
since,  if  they  are  innate  truths,  they  must  be  innate  thoughts  ;  there 
being  nothing  a  truth  in  the  mind  that  it  has  never  thought  on."  4 

Locke  next  examines  moral  propositions  and  comes  to  the 
same  conclusion.  These  too,  are  without  universal  assent. 
They  are  just  as  true  as  the  speculative  principles,  but  not  so  evi- 
dent which  they  would  have  to  be  if  they  were  innate;  "  moral 
principles  require  reasoning  and  discourse,  and  some  exercise  of 
the  mind,  to  discover  the  certainty  of  their  truth."  5 

Moreover,  such  practical,  innate  principles  would  have  to  urge 
men  to  action  and  not  merely  terminate  in  contemplation,  other- 
wise they  would  differ  in  no  respect  from  speculative  principles.6 

1Bk.  I,  Ch.  II,  21.  "For  if  they  were  innate,  what  need  they  be  proposed  in 
order  to  gain  assent,  when  by  being  in  the  understanding  by  a  natural  and  original 
impression  (if  there  were  any  such)  they  could  not  but  be  known  before." 

2  By  Descartes  and  his  school.     See  Principles,  I,  24  ;  Epistles,  Part  I,  81,  p.  279. 

3Bk.  I,  Ch.  II,  24,  25. 

<Bk.  I,  Ch.  II,  26. 

5  Bk.  I,  Ch.  II,  I.  "  They  lie  not  as  open  as  natural  characters  engraven  on  the 
mind ;  which  if  any  such  were,  their  needs  must  be  visible  by  themselves,  and  by 
their  own  light  be  certain  and  known  to  everybody." 

6Bk.  I,  Ch.  Ill,  3.  "  Practical  principles  derived  from  nature  are  there  for  opera- 
tion, and  must  produce  conformity  of  action,  not  barely  speculative  assent  to  their 
truth,  or  else  they  are  in  vain  distinguished  from  speculative  principles." 
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It  is  true,  there  are  certain  natural  inclinations  which  influence 
our  action ;  so,  for  example,  the  desire  of  happiness  and  the  aver- 
sion to  misery  are  innate  practical  principles,  universal  and  irre- 
sistible ;  "but  these  are  inclinations  of  the  appetite  to  good,  not 
impressions  of  truth  on  the  understanding."1 

An  innate  truth  must  be  self-evident  :  "it  carries  its  own  light 
and  evidence  with  it,  and  needs  no  other  proof."  2  Practical  truths 
are  not  of  this  kind.  Not  only  can  I  raise  the  question  as  to  why 
I  ought  to  act  so  or  so,  but  the  answers  which  may  be  given  to 
this  question  are  absolutely  different  and  sometimes  contradictory. 
What  is  sin  to  some  peoples  is  duty  to  others.  Now  "  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  a  whole  nation  of  men  should  all  pub- 
licly reject  and  renounce  what  every  one  of  them  certainly  and 
infallibly  knew  to  be  a  law,  for  so  they  must  who  have  it  natur- 
ally imprinted  on  their  minds."  "Whatever  practical  principle 
is  innate,  cannot  but  be  known  to  everyone  to  be  just  and  good."  3 
Although  the  breaking  of  a  rule  is  no  argument  that  it  is  un- 
known, yet  the  generally  allowed  breach  of  it  anywhere  is  a 
proof  that  it  is  not  innate.  The  innate  rule  is  either  a  principle 
"  which  upon  all  occasions  excites  and  directs  the  actions  of  all 
men ;  or  else  it  is  a  truth  which  all  men  have  imprinted  on  their 
minds,  and  which  therefore,  they  know  and  assent  to."  4  But  in 
neither  of  these  senses  is  it  innate. 

If  we  say  that  innate  ideas  are  gradually  obscured  by  preju- 
dices, education,  and  custom,5  we  give  up  the  argument  of  uni- 
versal consent.  If  we  say  they  cannot  be  blotted  out,  we  must 
find  them  in  all  mankind  alike,  clearest  in  children  and  illiterate 
people.6 

The  practical  principles,  also,  Locke  concludes,  are  derived 
from  experience,  are  acquired,  "  for  white  paper  receives  any 

'Bk.  I,  Ch.  lll,3. 
*lbid.,  4. 

3Bk.  I,  Ch.  Ill,  II. 

*Ibid^  12. 

5  See  Descartes,  Med.  V.  Veitch's  translation  :  "And  with  respect  to  God,  if  I 
were  not  preoccupied  with  prejudices,  and  my  thought  beset  on  all  sides  by  the  con- 
tinual presence  of  the  images  of  sensible  objects,  I  should  know  nothing  sooner  or 
more  easily  than  the  fact  of  his  being."  Compare  also  Principles,  I,  49. 
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character."1     Custom  is  a  greater  power  than  nature,  for  it  makes 
men  regard  as  divine  what  it  has  produced  itself. 

There  are  no  innate  truths,  neither  speculative  nor  practical. 
Even  the  ideas  of  which  they  are  made  up  are  acquired  and  not 
original.  What  for  example  do  children  know  of  the  ideas  which 
make  up  the  principle  of  identity  ?  Locke  urges  the  same  ob- 
jections against  the  idea  of  God  to  which  Descartes  attributes  such 
importance.  If  this  idea  is  innate,  then  every  one  must  be  con- 
scious of  it,  and  have  the  same  notion  of  God.  That  this  is  not 
the  case  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  whole  nations  who  either 
do  not  believe  in  God,  or  at  least  have  an  entirely  different  notion 
of  him  than  we.  And  even  if  the  idea  were  universal,  this  would 
not  prove  it  to  be  innate,  any  more  than  the  universality  of  the 
idea  of  fire  would  prove  that  idea  to  be  innate.  "  For  the  vis- 
ible marks  of  extraordinary  wisdom  and  power  appear  so  plainly 
in  all  the  works  of  creation,  that  a  rational  creature  who  will  but 
seriously  reflect  on  them,  cannot  miss  the  discovery  of  a  Deity."2 
This  discovery  is  transmitted,  and  in  this  way  arises  the  notion 
of  the  innateness  of  this  idea.  If  the  idea  of  God  were  imprinted 
on  the  mind,  it  would  have  to  form  the  first  object  of  human 
knowledge.  But  how  late  is  it  before  any  such  notion  is  dis- 
coverable in  children  !  And  when  we  find  it  there,  how  much 
more  does  it  resemble  the  opinion  and  notion  of  the  teacher, 
than  represent  the  true  God  !  If  God  had  set  his  own  mark  on 
men,  how  could  so  many  different  notions  of  him  exist  in  the 
same  country  ?  The  notion  of  God  is  acquired  by  thought  and 
meditation.3  Nor  is  the  idea  of  substance,  which  is  frequently 
called  innate,  anything  of  the  kind.  We  have  no  idea  of  sub- 
stance at  all,  either  by  sensation  or  reflection.  "  But  we  see,  on 
the  contrary,  that  since  by  those  ways  whereby  our  ideas  are 
brought  into  our  minds  this  is  not,  we  have  no  such  clear  idea 
at  all,  and  therefore  signify  nothing  by  the  word  substance,  but 
only  an  uncertain  supposition  of  we  know  not  what,  i.  e.,  of 
something  whereof  we  have  no  distinct  positive  idea,  which  we 

1  Essay,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  Ill,  22. 

2  Bk.  I,  Ch.  IV,  9. 

»Bk,  I,  Ch.  IV,  15.     Cf.   Bk.  II,  Ch.  XXXIII,  33-35;  Bk.  IV,  Ch.  X,  i,  7. 
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take  to  be  the  substratum  or  support  of  those  ideas  we  know,"1 
The  mind  combines  a  number  of  simple  ideas  which  are  con- 
stantly presented  to  it  together,  into  a  unity,  which  is  denom- 
inated by  a  particular  word  and  constitutes  the  notion  of  sub- 
stance.2 "  The  mind  being,  as  I  have  declared,  furnished  with  a 
great  number  of  the  simple  ideas  conveyed  in  by  the  senses,  as 
they  are  found  in  exterior  things,  or  by  reflection  of  its  own  op- 
erations, takes  notice  also  that  a  certain  number  of  these  simple 
ideas  go  constantly  together  ;  which  being  presumed  to  belong 
to  one  thing,  and  words  being  united  to  common  apprehensions 
and  made  use  of  for  quick  despatch,  are  called,  so  united  in  one 
subject,  by  one  name ;  which  by  inadvertency,  we  are  apt  after- 
ward to  talk  of  and  consider  as  one  simple  idea,  which  indeed  is 
a  complication  of  many  ideas  together  ;  because,  as  I  have  said, 
not  imagining  how  these  simple  ideas  can  subsist  by  themselves, 
we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  a  substratum  wherein  they  do 
subsist,  and  from  which  they  do  result ;  which  therefore  we  call 
substance."3  This  notion  of  substance,  then,  has  no  value  as  a 
principle  of  explanation  ;  it  is  an  unknown  something,  only  a 
supposition  of  we  know  not  what  support  of  such  qualities  which 
are  capable  of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us  ;  which  qualities  are 
commonly  called  accidents.4 

In  short,  ideas  and  truths  are  no  more  innate  than  the  arts  and 
sciences.  There  is  nothing  innate,  the  mind  is  at  first  a  tabula 
rasa,  "  a  dark  chamber,"  "  an  empty  cabinet,"  and  all  the  notions 
which  we  ever  have  are  derived  from  experience.5 

The  result  of  this  controversy  with  Descartes  may  be  briefly 
summarized.  The  essence  of  the  mind  consists  in  thinking  ;  ac- 
cording to  Descartes,  thinking  is  consciousness  ;  hence  the  mind 
must  be  conscious  of  what  is  in  it.  From  this  Locke  draws  the 
logical  conclusion  that  every  innate  idea  or  truth  must  always  be 
known  in  every  mind.  Now  since  there  are  no  such  ideas  and 
principles,  Locke  infers  further,  there  is  nothing  innate,  the  soul 

iBk.  I,  Ch.  IV,  18.     See  also  Bk.  II,  Ch.  XIII,  19. 

*Bk.  II,  Ch.  XXIII. 

»Bk.  II,  Ch.  XXIII,  I.     See  also  Bk.  Ill,  Ch.  VI ;  Bk.  IV,  Ch.  VI,  4. 

«Bk.  II,  Ch.  XXIII,  2  ;  Ch.  XXXI,  3,  6  ff.;  Bk.  Ill,  Ch.  Ill,  15. 

5Bk.  II,  Ch.  I. 
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is  an  empty  tablet  on  which  experience  writes  its  characters. 
Locke  concludes  logically,  but  his  conclusion  is  drawn  from 
Cartesian  premises.  If  self-consciousness  constitutes  the  essence 
of  the  soul,  he  is  right.1  He  himself,  however,  rejects  this 
premise.  "  To  say  that  actual  thinking  is  essential  to  the  soul 
and  inseparable  from  it,"  he  says,  "is  to  beg  what  is  in  question, 
and  not  to  prove  it  by  reason,  which  is  necessary  to  be  done,  if 
it  be  not  a  self-evident  proposition."2  If  the  essence  of  the  mind 
consists  in  conscious  thinking,  man  must  always  think,  which  is 
not  the  case.  Descartes  had  said  that  we  have  as  little  right  to 
separate  thinking  from  the  mind  as  we  have  to  separate  ex- 
tension from  the  body.  To  this  Locke  replies  :  "  I  know  it  is 
an  opinion  that  the  soul  always  thinks,  and  that  it  has  the  actual 
perception  of  ideas  in  itself,  as  long  as  it  exists,  and  that  actual 
thinking  is  as  inseparable  from  the  soul  as  actual  extension  is 
from  the  body."  3  But  I  cannot  "  conceive  it  any  more  necessary 
for  the  soul  always  to  think,  than  for  the  body  always  to  move ; 
the  perception  of  ideas  being  (as  I  conceive)  to  the  soul,  what 
motion  is  to  the  body,  not  its  essence,  but  one  of  its  operations."  4 

FRANK  THILLY. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 

1See  Kuno  Fischer,  Geschichte  der  neuern  Philosophic,  third  edition,  Vol.  II,  p. 
478. 

2  Essay,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  I,  10.     See  also  Bk.  II,  Ch.  XIX,  4. 
3Bk.  II,  Ch.  I,  9. 
10. 


CONTIGUITY  AND  SIMILARITY. 

IN  a  former  paper1  I  took  the  ground  that  the  tendency  of 
associational  theory,  both  dialectic  and  historical,  is  to  con- 
ceive of  association  as  a  purely  physiological  law  governing 
purely  physiological  elements,  that  '  association '  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  predicated  of  'ideas.'  Here  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove 
a  similar  contradiction  between  '  association '  and  '  similarity,' 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  that  the  law  of  contiguity  is  iden- 
tical, and  completely  identical,  with  the  law  of  association  as 
such.  More  particularly,  my  thesis  will  be  :  (I)  that  contiguity 
can  be  understood  only  in  a  literal  sense,  as  a  spatial  relation  be- 
tween physiological  units,  and  (2)  that  similarity  necessarily  in- 
cludes the  conception  of  mental  activity,  or  apperception. 

For  this  purpose  it  may  be  convenient  to  recall  the  fundamental 
and  distinguishing  mark  of  associational  theory.  This,  as  I  take 
it,  is  the  attribution  of  all  the  complexities  of  mental  life  to  the 
persistence  of  original  relations.  A  prima  facie  view  of  mental 
processes  suggests  two  methods  of  explanation  :  some,  such  as 
those  involved  in  the  proof  of  a  geometrical  proposition,  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  '  reason,'  that  is,  of  pure  mental  activity  ; 
others  are  the  result  of  '  experience/  being  simply  a  repetition 
of  the  order  in  which  the  ideas  included  in  the  process  happened 
first  to  appear  in  the  mind.  The  associationist  uses  the  latter 
method  to  explain  the  whole  of  mental  life,  including  the  phe- 
nomena attributed  to  spontaneous  mental  activity.  For  him,  the 
so-called  mental  activity  is  simply  a  highly  complex  case  of  asso- 
ciation. Granting  that  elements  of  experience  occur  in  certain 
relations,  they  will  tend,  upon  re-occurrence,  to  assume  the  same 
relations,  and  the  result  will  be  the  complex  processes  which 
psychology  has  to  explain.  The  nature  of  these  processes  will 
then  depend  wholly  upon  the  relations  originally  existing  between 
the  elements  of  experience,  no  other  factor  having  shared  in  the 
process.  This  seems  to  be  the  fundamental  feature  of  associa- 

tionism. 

1  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  May,  1900. 
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With  this  in  mind  let  us  examine  the  law  of  contiguity.  My 
thesis  here  is  that,  in  view  of  the  position  just  indicated  as  funda- 
mental to  associationism,  no  interpretation  of  contiguity  is  possi- 
ble except  that  which  regards  it  as  a  spatial  and  mechanical  rela- 
tion between  brain-elements.  This  interpretation  rests  upon  a 
consideration  of  one  of  the  conditions  of  associative  coupling, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  always  omitted  in  the  formulation  of 
contiguity.  Associationists  seem  to  have  overlooked  or  to  have 
disregarded  as  obvious  and  unimportant,  the  condition  that  the 
two  mental  states  to  be  associated  must  be  states  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual mind.  Bain's  formulation  of  contiguity  may  be  regarded 
as  typical.  It  reads  :  "Actions,  Sensations,  and  States  of  Feel- 
ing, occurring  together  or  in  close  succession,  tend  to  grow  to- 
gether or  cohere,  in  such  a  way  that,  when  any  one  of  them  is 
afterwards  presented  to  the  mind,  the  others  are  apt  to  be  brought 
up  in  idea."  As  this  formula  reads,  bare  temporal  contiguity, 
that  is,  simultaneity  or  immediate  succession,  is  a  sufficient  basis 
for  associative  reproduction.  But  a  moment's  consideration  will 
show  this  to  be  untrue,  as  any  associationist  will  of  course  admit. 
Peter  sees  a  dog  running  to  his  master  while  Paul  hears  the  mas- 
ter calling,  "Jack";  Peter  sees  the  flash  and  hears  the  report  of 
a  gun  while  Paul  sees  a  bird  fall.  Here  we  have  all  the  condi- 
tions expressed  in  Bain's  formula,  but  obviously  no  association. 
Association  requires  of  the  states  to  be  associated,  not  merely 
simultaneity,  but  inclusion  within  the  same  mind.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  this  disregarded  condition  (disregarded  probably 
because  it  appeared  obvious  and  unsuggestive)  we  have  the  de- 
termining factor  in  the  interpretation  of  contiguity.  When  we 
introduce  "  in  the  same  mind  "  into  the  formulation  of  contiguity, 
we  are  compelled  either  to  interpret  contiguity  as  a  spatial  and 
mechanical  relation  of  elements  within  the  same  brain,  or  to  intro- 
duce among  the  associational  data  the  mental  activity  which  the 
associational  theory  attempts  to  explain. 

Let  us  adopt  for  the  moment,  to  be  qualified  later,  the  asso- 
ciational assumption  that  mental  states  as  such  can  be  as  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  as  physical  objects.  For  associationism  each 
elementary  mental  state  has,  so  to  speak,  its  own  boundary  walls 
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which  mark  off  its  own  being  from  that  of  every  other  mental 
state.  Even  where  mental  states  are  qualitatively  identical,  they 
may  still  be  numerically  distinct  if  they  occur  at  different  times 
or  in  different  minds.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  Peter  and 
Paul  should,  in  the  presence  of  the  same  rose,  receive  impres- 
sions of  red  which,  to  a  person  supposed  to  be  capable  of  ob- 
serving the  contents  of  both  minds,  would  be  absolutely  iden- 
tical ;  the  associationist  would  nevertheless  call  them  two  mental 
states.  To  be  sure,  he  would  recognize,  with  other  psycholo- 
gists, that  the  dual  occurrence  of  mental  states  in  all  respects 
identical  is  hardly  to  be  expected  ;  but  here  he  would  refer  rather 
to  the  total  state  of  an  individual  mind  at  any  moment  than  to 
the  mental  '  elements.'  Even  the  red  of  a  rose  may  not  be,  as 
apprehended,  qualitatively  the  same  as  that  of  the  same  rose  ten 
minutes  ago,  but  some  of  the  elements  in  the  particular  red  must 
be  the  same  if  the  red  is  to  call  up,  say,  the  odor  of  this  partic- 
ular rose. 

Now  when  we  speak  of  two  mental  states  as  being  in  the  same 
mind  we  mean  (upon  the  foregoing  assumption)  that  they  form 
a  part  of  the  same  organic  system  of  states.  The  definition 
may  be  conveniently  illustrated  by  reference  to  such  doubtful 
cases  as  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  secondary  personality,  and 
dreams.  Such  states  cannot  always  be  regarded  as  in  the  same 
mind  with  the  normal  states,  and  yet  they  never  quite  constitute 
a  mind  in  themselves.  A  dream  state  or  a  hypnotic  state  which, 
to  the  psychological  observer,  were  existent,  yet  beyond  recall  in 
the  waking  life  would  surely  not  be  attributed  to  the  '  same 
mind '  with  the  waking  states,  whatever  other  bonds  of  relation 
there  might  be ;  and  if  Peter's  dream  could  be  recalled  by  Paul, 
but  not  by  Peter,  the  title  would  have  to  be  transferred,  since  the 
dream  belongs  to  the  mind  in  which  it  is  recalled.  If  also  the 
items  constituting  a  secondary  personality  were  in  no  likelihood 
of  being  recalled,  through  conscious  recognition,  in  the  normal 
consciousness,  we  should  be  justified  in  regarding  the  two  series 
of  states  as  a  real,  instead  of  a  quasi  duality  of  persons.  But  we 
have  no  ground  for  assuming  that  any  of  these  relatively  abnor- 
mal mental  states  may  not  be  recalled  in  the  normal  conscious- 
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ness.  On  the  contrary,  the  facts  seem  to  show  that  nothing  but 
the  appropriate  cue  is  needed  to  bring  about  a  direct  memory  of 
any  former  state ;  even  the  secondary  states  are  not  always  be- 
yond recall.  And  this  assumption — the  possibility  of  recall  and 
of  incorporation  into  the  normal  system — constitutes,  so  long  as 
we  are  speaking  of  mental  states,  the  basis  of  our  distinction  of 
individual  minds.  The  series  of  states  attributed  to  Peter  con- 
stitutes a  system  whose  terms  are  connected  through  recognition 
and  memory  of  their  mutual  relations.  The  degree  of  relation- 
ship to  the  main  body  of  the  system  is  not  in  all  cases  equally 
close,  but  every  mental  state  assignable  to  Peter  is  assumed  to  be 
capable  of  recall,  and  therefore  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
system  constituting  Peter's  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  those  as- 
signed to  Paul  are  absolutely  ineligible. 

The  inclusion  of  a  mental  state  within  a  system  constituting  an 
individual  mind  involves,  therefore,  a  consciousness  of  relation. 
But,  assuming  with  the  associationist  that  the  mind  is  made  up 
entirely  of  mental  states,  this  consciousness  of  relation  must  be 
described  as  also  a  mental  state  in  itself.  When  a  forgotten  state 
is  suddenly  remembered,  and  thereby  takes  its  place  in  the  self- 
conscious  waking  mind,  the  fact  is  not  fully  described  as  the 
numerical  addition  of  one  mental  state  to  the  number  already 
contained  in  the  mind  in  question.  An  approximation  to  such 
merely  numerical  addition  is  found  in  those  cases  where  an  ob- 
ject is  recalled  but  not  remembered.  For  example,  "I  have 
seen  that  man  somewhere,  but  I  can't  place  him."  Here  the 
mental  state  representing  the  man  is  little  more  than  a  new  pic- 
ture added  to  a  collection.  The  catalogue  of  facts  includes 
merely :  (i)  the  aggregate  of  mental  states  previously  contained 
in  the  mind,  plus  (2)  the  new  picture  of  the  man.  The  case  is 
different  when  I  have  '  placed '  the  man,  (e.  gl)  by  remembering 
that  I  met  him  last  Christmas  in  New  York.  Here  I  have  not 
only  the  picture  of  the  man  (2),  plus  the  aggregate  of  mental 
states,  which  includes  last  Christmas  in  New  York  (i),  but  the 
consciousness  of  having  met  the  man  in  New  York  at  Christmas 
(3).  The  consciousness  of  relation  is  more  than  either  of  the 
other  two  mental  states,  and  more  than  their  mere  sum.  Now 
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this  additional  state  of  recognition  is  a  necessary  feature  of  the 
inclusion  of  two  states  in  the  same  mind.  Wherever  two  states 
are  in  the  same  mind  this  consciousness  of  relation  exists.  It 
may  be  a  mere  '  feeling '  of  relation ;  and  there  is,  indeed,  a 
wide  difference  between  definitely  placing  a  man  and  merely  feel- 
ing that  one  has  met  him;  but  the  feeling  is  in  itself  a  real, 
though  relatively  inarticulate,  consciousness  of  relation.  The 
same  mind  cannot  entertain  two  mental  states  without  at  least 
feeling  some  consciousness  of  relation.  Even  when  one  is  deeply 
absorbed  in  a  novel  one  tends  still  to  retain  some  consciousness 
of  the  relation  of  the  novel-world  to  the  real  world.  If  this  con- 
sciousness were  completely  lost,  then  the  novel-world  and  the 
real  world  would  not  be,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  in  the  '  same 
mind.'  On  the  other  hand,  this  feeling  of  relationship,  also  its 
possibility,  is  non-existent  when  two  mental  states  are  distributed 
among  different  minds.  When  Peter  sees  a  dog  running  to  his 
master  and  Paul  hears  the  master  call,  the  sum  of  mental  states 
is  two  ;  but  when  Peter  both  sees  the  dog  and  hears  the  master's 
call,  he  perceives  a  relation  of  the  dog  to  the  master  which  in- 
creases the  number  of  mental  states  to  three. 

This  consciousness  of  relations  converts  the  phenomenon  of  as- 
sociative reproduction  into  a  relatively  intelligible  psychical  pro- 
cess. If  two  mental  states  are,  upon  their  first  appearance, 
bound  together  in  a  third  mental  state  which  recognizes  them  as 
simultaneous  and  related  occurrences,  a  basis  is  established  for 
their  simultaneous  reappearance.  If  the  original  appearance  of 
the  two  mental  states  was  a  mere  co-existence  without  a  con- 
sciousness of  relation,  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  at  all,  within 
the  limits  of  conscious  process,  for  their  associated  recall.  The 
fact  that  both  appeared  originally  in  the  same  mind  furnishes,  on 
this  supposition,  no  more  basis  for  association  than  if  they  had 
appeared  in  different  minds.  If,  in  both  cases,  nothing  joins  them 
at  their  first  appearance,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  why  in  one 
case — and  not  in  the  other — they  persistently  reappear  together. 
We  may  postulate  physiological  bonds  to  explain  the  phenome- 
non, but  not  while  it  is  described  as  a  connection  of  mental  states. 
A  disciple  of  Hume  and  J.  S.  Mill  might  ignore  the  demand  for 
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a  connecting  link  on  the  ground  that  links  between  phenomena 
are  a  mediaeval  superstition  ;  but 'he  would  surely  admit  that  as- 
sociation takes  place  when  the  elements  appear  originally  in  the 
same  mind,  and  not  when  they  are  distributed  among  different 
minds,  and  he  would  recognize  the  necessity  of  stating  the  ground 
of  this  difference  of  result.  This  is  all  that  is  implied  in  the  de- 
mand for  a  connecting  link. 

The  associationist  explains  the  consciousness  of  relation  as  due 
to  the  mere  dead-weight  of  habitual  co-existence.  He  may 
even  deny  the  existence  of  a  consciousness  of  relation.  It  may 
be  claimed,  e.  g.,  that  the  odor  of  a  rose  simply  appears,  in  idea, 
simultaneously  with  its  color,  and  that  the  fact — not  the  con- 
sciousness— of  simultaneity  tells  the  whole  story.  But  I  doubt 
whether  associationists  in  general  would  take  this  ground.  Few 
of  them  would  deny,  for  example,  that  space  appears  in  con- 
sciousness as  a  concrete  unity.  Their  general  practice  is  to  ad- 
mit the  fact  of  consciousness  of  relation,  and  then  to  explain  it 
on  the  ground  of  habitual  co-existence  of  the  related  elements. 
It  is  not  clear,  however,  how  a  mere  repetition  of  co-existent 
mental  states  creates  a  consciousness  of  relation  which  was  not 
present  at  their  first  appearance.  If  mere  repetition  is  a  potent 
factor,  the  simultaneous  repetition  of  a  cause  in  the  mind  of  Peter 
and  of  an  effect  in  the  mind  of  Paul  should  gradually  create  a 
consciousness  of  causal  relation.  The  truth  is  that  habit,  con- 
ceived as  mere  repetition,  explains  nothing.  Professor  James  has 
sufficiently  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  potency  of  habit  in  psy- 
chical tyfe  is  to  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  molecular  re-adjust- 
ments taking  place  in  the  nervous  system.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  converse  is  also  in  need  of  emphasis.  So  far  as  a  connection 
of  ideas  is  established  through  a  psychical  process,  that  is, 
through  a  recognition  of  relations,  mere  repetition  adds  nothing 
whatever  to  the  strength  of  connection.  If  I  have  once  com- 
pletely worked  out  the  proof  of  the  proposition  that  the  sum  of 
the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles,  I  am  as  sure 
of  this  relation,  and  as  little  likely  to  forget  it,  as  if  I  had  re- 
peated the  proof  a  hundred  times.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  one 
usually  knows  it  better  after  the  hundredth  time — not,  however, 
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because  the  identical  mental  process  has  been  repeated,  but  be- 
cause each  repetition  of  the  proof  involves  a  consciousness  of 
further  relations  hitherto  not  apprehended,  and  thus  multiplies 
the  number  of  cues  through  which  the  proposition  in  question  is 
suggested  and  its  contrary  excluded. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  consciousness  of  relations 
we  have  all  that  an  apperceptionist  means  by  'mental  activity.' 
If  I  ask  why  it  is  that,  after  thinking  of  A,  I  usually  think  of  B, 
the  apperceptionist  will  reply  that  it  is  simply  the  nature  of  the 
mind  to  bring  A  and  B  into  relation — to  unify  (to  use  James's 
phrase)  all  data  which  it  is  in  any  way  possible  to  unify.  A  more 
complete  statement  would  add  that  the  process  of  unification 
aims  at  the  establishment  of  specific  relations  for  specific  ends, 
but  with  this  phase  of  it  we  are  not  immediately  concerned.  The 
tendency  toward  unification  is  thus,  for  the  apperceptionist,  an 
ultimate,  irreducible  fact.  For  the  associationist,  it  is  the  result- 
ant of  all  the  temporal  relations  between  the  original  elements  01 
experience.  But  a  close  examination  shows  that,  for  the  asso- 
ciation of  mental  states  as  such,  the  mere  existence  of  such  rela- 
tions is  not  sufficient.  The  elements  have  to  be  brought  together 
in  the  same  mind ;  and  this  means  that  they  have  to  be  unified 
in  a  consciousness  of  relation.  In  this  process  we  have  all  the 
essentials  of  mental  activity.  An  associationist  may,  indeed,  pre- 
fer to  confine  himself  to  the  bare  statement  that  the  simultaneous 
appearance  of  two  mental  states  in  the  same  mind  is  accompanied 
by  a  third  mental  state  denoting  the  relation  between  them.  But 
if  the  consciousness  of  relation  appears  when  the  two  are  brought 
together  in  the  same  mind,  and  fails  to  appear  when  they  exist 
simultaneously  in  separate  minds,  its  creation  should  certainly  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  mind  (whatever  that  may  be)  in  which 
they  are  united.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  all  that  is  required  by 
the  conception  of  mental  activity.  I  hold,  therefore,  that  if  the 
law  of  contiguity  be  held  to  apply  to  mental  states  as  such,  it  is 
necessarily  involved  in  the  contradiction  of  including  among  its 
data  the  mental  activity  which  it  sets  out  to  explain. 

In  defining  the  law  of  contiguity,  I  have  assumed  with  the  as- 
sociationist that  mental  states  can  be  numerically  distinct  in  the 
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same  manner  as  physical  objects.  On  this  assumption  there  may 
be  two  mental  states  of  identical  quality  at  the  same  moment, 
just  as  there  may  be  two  precisely  similar  billiard-balls.  This 
assumption  is  necessarily  implied  in  any  conception  of  contiguity ; 
for  contiguity  and  separateness  are  coordinate  conceptions,  each 
implying  the  possibility  of  the  other,  and  both  being  defined  from 
the  same  point  of  view.  We  cannot  speak  of  two  mental  states 
as  being  together,  in  the  same  mind  or  in  any  other  sense,  except 
as  they  may  possibly  occur  apart.  But  when  we  inquire  more 
carefully  into  what  we  mean  by  separateness  and  duality,  we  find, 
I  think,  that  they  cannot  be  applied  to  mental  states  as  such. 
Mental  states  may  conveniently  be  described  as  two  if  there  be 
any  difference  of  quality — for  example,  if  one  is  a  sensation  of 
red  and  the  other  of  blue ;  but  when  two  persons  have  sensations 
of  the  same  quality  at  the  same  moment  it  is  not  clear  why  we 
should  still  speak  of  them  as  two.  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
to  keep  them  distinct  and  apart.  When  physical  objects  which 
are  identical  in  quality,  are  called  two,  we  mean  that  they  differ 
in  spatial  and  temporal  location.  Two  billiard-balls  are  two 
when  they  occupy  different  portions  of  space  at  the  same  time ; 
they  may  be  two  when  they  occupy  the  same  space  at  different 
times ;  but  when  they  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time 
they  are  necessarily  reduced  to  one.  But  we  cannot  speak  of 
two  thoughts  as  occupying  different  portions  of  space.  Nor  can 
we  distinguish  two  thoughts  on  the  basis  already  used  for  the 
definition  of  individual  minds,  that  is,  as  forming  parts  of  separate 
systems  of  mental  states.  This  distinction  of  individual  minds  is 
itself  based  upon  the  assumption  that  mental  states  can  be  dual 
though  identical  in  quality.  Peter  and  Paul,  each  working  by 
himself,  solve  the  same  mathematical  problem  by  approximately 
the  same  process.  So  far  as  the  development  of  thought  in  the 
two  cases  is  parallel  and  identical  we  have  no  basis  for  a  duality 
of  mental  processes,  or  even  for  a  duality  of  persons.  Where  the 
thought  is  identical  the  two  persons  are  literally  "  of  the  same 
mind."  They  are  even  less  distinctly  two  than  the  Siamese 
twins.  It  is  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  impossible  to  regard 
mental  states  as  numerically  separate  in  the  same  manner  as 
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physical  objects ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  also  impossible  to 
speak  of  mental  states  as  such  as  contiguous.1 

When  we  distinguish  the  thought  of  Peter  and  the  thought  of 
Paul  as  being  numerically  distinct,  what  we  distinguish  is  not  the 
two  thoughts  as  such,  but  the  two  bodies,  and  ultimately  the  two 
brains,  in  which  the  thoughts  are  popularly  supposed  to  reside. 
The  duality  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  their  individual  thoughts, 
thus  rests  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  of  two  billiard-balls  ;  they 
are  two  on  the  ground  that,  as  two  physiological  systems,  or  as 
parts  of  such  systems,  they  occupy  different  portions  of  space. 
The  principle  of  individuation  is  therefore  spatial.  Two  mental 
states  as  such  cannot  be  either  together  or  apart.  But  two 
brains-  may  occupy  different  portions  of  space,  and  two  brain- 
elements  may  be  separated  in  different  brains,  or  together  in  the 
same  brain.  The  brain  thus  offers  all  the  preliminary  conditions 
which  the  relation  of  contiguity  requires. 

When  we  translate  the  law  of  contiguity  into  physiological 
terms,  we  convert  it,  as  it  seems  to  me,  into  a  relatively  intelli- 
gible process.  Instead  of  a  mere  blind  statement  of  preliminary 
conditions  and  ensuing  results,  we  are  able  to  give  a  relatively 
explicit  statement  of  the  bonds  uniting  the  various  phases  of  the 
associative  process,  (i)  On  the  assumption  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  contiguity  of  mental  states,  there  seems  to  be  no  ground 
for  associative  recall,  mere  simultaneous  appearance  offering  in 
itself  no  ground  for  simultaneous  reappearance.  But  assuming 
that  the  elements  connected  are  brain-elements,  we  can  reason- 
ably infer  the  formation  of  a  mechanical  connection,  along  which 
a  nervous  discharge,  which  occurs  in  one  element,  will  pass  to 
the  other ;  and  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  brain  shows  it 
to  be  made  up  of  cells  joined  by  fibres.  Just  why  or  how  such 
connection  is  formed  is  by  no  means  clear,  but  that  mere  spatial 
contiguity  of  certain  elements  is  sufficient  to  bring  about  inter- 
action, is  a  common  fact,  illustrated  by  numerous  chemical  reac- 
tions, and  by  such  phenomena  as  the  discharge  of  electricity  be- 
tween positive  and  negative  poles.  And  that  spatial  contiguity 
may  result  in  the  formation  of  organic  connections  is  shown  in 

iSee  Ward's  criticism  of  association  by  contiguity,  Encyc.  Brit.,  Art.  "  Psychol- 
ogy," p.  60. 
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the  grafting  of  plants  and  the  joining  of  vines  through  their  ten- 
drils. The  latter  furnishes  a  fairly  intelligible  analogy  to  the 
growth  of  the  nervous  system.  (2)  The  mere  contiguity  of 
mental  states  fails  to  show  why  a  connection  should  be  formed 
within  the  mind  of  Peter  and  not  between  the  two  minds  of  Peter 
and  Paul.  Physiological  conditions  make  this  relatively  clear. 
The  two  brains  are  separated  by  a  considerable  portion  of  space, 
each  being  also  enclosed  within  its  own  skull.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
wholly  inconceivable  that  a  discharge  in  one  brain  should  be 
telepathically  related  to  a  discharge  in  another  (after  the  analogy 
of  wireless  telegraphy),  but  the  constant  variation  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  brains  would  hardly  permit  the  formation  of 
a  permanent  connection.  (3)  Between  mental  states  mere  repe- 
tition of  bare  contiguity  fails  to  explain  why  the  bond  joining 
them  should  be  stronger  after  the  hundredth  co-existence  than 
after  the  first.  Physiology  attributes  this  to  habit,  each  case  of 
co-existence  resulting  in  a  slight  molecular  re -adjustment,  the 
accumulation  of  which  constitutes  a  path  of  least  resistance  be- 
tween the  elements.  (4)  Finally,  the  physiological  interpretation 
disposes  of  the  necessity  of  any  kind  of  relating  '  activity.'  It  is 
true  that  the  formation  of  bonds  within  the  human  brain  presup- 
poses the  brain  as  a  basis ;  and  that  the  brain  thus  becomes  the 
physiological  correlate  of  mental  activity.  But  the  brain  is  simply 
the  cumulative  result  of  spatial  relations  between  nerve-elements. 
We  saw  that  a  relation  between  mental  states  as  such  could  not 
be  stated  without  including  the  conception  of  mental  activity ; 
but  relations  between  nerve-cells  can  be  stated  without  including 
the  nervous  system.  The  mere  spatial  proximity  of  two  nerve - 
cells  is  sufficient  to  render  the  formation  of  a  physiological  con- 
nection conceivable,  without  assuming  them  to  be  already  me- 
chanically related  as  parts  of  the  same  nervous  system.  This  is 
in  fact  the  fundamental  assumption  of  the  mechanical  theory  of 
life — that  organic  relations  will  result  from  those  that  were  purely 
spatial.  The  elements  of  the  nervous  system  are  thus  conceived 
as  originally  independent  and  self-existent,  the  organic  system 
being  the  result  of  mere  juxtaposition.  The  law  of  contiguity  is, 
therefore,  relatively  intelligible,  if  we  have  in  mind  the  literal 
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contiguity  of  brain-elements  ;  as  a  relation  between  mental  states 
as  such,  it  seems  to  me  quite  unintelligible. 

A  briefer  treatment  will  suffice  for  the  law  of  similarity.  My 
position  here  is  that  similarity  cannot  be  defined  without  intro- 
ducing the  factor  of  mental  activity.  It  will  be  convenient,  as 
before,  to  make  use  of  Bain's  formulation  :  "  Present  Actions, 
Sensations,  Thoughts,  or  Emotions  tend  to  revive  their  like 
among  previous  Impressions  and  States." 

The  law  of  similarity,  as  thus  formulated,  assumes  the  possi- 
bility of  objective  similars — that  is,  that  the  similarity  of  two  ob- 
jects is  independent  of  the  agent  by  whom  the  similarity  is  per- 
ceived. The  formula  means  :  granting  simply  the  objective  fact 
that  the  present  mental  state  is  like  some  past  state,  recall  neces- 
sarily follows.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that,  on  this  basis, 
the  law  of  similarity  is  wholly  indefinite,  and,  therefore,  as  Miinster- 
berg  claims,  unscientific.  A  present  mental  state  tends  to  recall 
its  like — but  which  one  of  its  like  ?  In  a  similar  case  the  law 
of  contiguity  would  have  a  definite  answer :  the  present  state  calls 
up  that  which  has  been  most  frequently  its  contemporary  in  past 
experience.  Assuming  that  there  are  no  other  associative  tend- 
encies at  work,  the  bare  mention  of  '  James '  will  call  up  the 
picture  of  the  James  whom  I  have  known  best,  and  whose  image 
has  been  most  frequently  associated  with  the  name  of  James. 
The  particular  mental  state  recalled  through  contiguity  is,  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  historical  fact.  But  a  mental  state  which  is  to 
call  up  its  like  may  call  up  anything  whatever.  Every  object  is 
like  and  at  the  same  time  different  from  every  other  object  in  the 
world.  The  pair  of  scissors  lying  before  me  is  like  the  pen- 
holder next  to  it  in  that  it  is  long  and  narrow,  like  the  pocket- 
knife  on  the  other  side  in  being  a  tool  for  cutting,  like  the  ad- 
joining book  because  it  will  open  and  close,  like  the  ink-bottle 
because  it  is  hard  and  brittle,  like  everything  else  on  the  desk  be- 
cause it  occupies  approximately  the  same  position  in  space,  and 
because  it  belongs  to  me.  It  is  also  manifestly  different  from  any 
of  these  objects.  These  categories  of  likeness  and  difference 
are  not  at  all  equally  obvious,  but  an  associationist  would  un- 
questionably admit  that  any  of  them  may  be  channels  of  recall. 
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The  particular  object  to  be  recalled  through  similarity  is  deter- 
mined, therefore,  not  by  any  original  objective  relations  between 
the  terms  judged  to  be  similar,  but  by  the  point  of  view  of  the 
mind  in  which  the  recall  takes  place.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
function  of  the  activity  of  the  agent.  In  this  respect  the  laws  of 
contiguity  and  of  similarity  are  wholly  different.  Association  by 
contiguity  may  indeed  be  modified  by  conditions  already  existent 
in  the  agent.  This  means  merely  that  when  a  given  object,  A,  is 
presented,  the  path  from,  say,  A  to  B  has .  to  compete  with  the 
paths  formed  between  A  and  a  number  of  other  elements,  C,  D, 
E,  etc.,  and  the  ensuing  association  is  the  resultant  of  all  the  as- 
sociative tendencies.  But  each  of  these  paths  is  itself  the  out- 
come of  a  relation  of  contiguity,  and  each  has  in  itself  an  inde- 
pendent value.  Assuming  that  A  has  been  associated  with  B, 
but  never  with  any  other  object,  association  of  B  with  A  is  in- 
evitable. But  similarity  has  no  meaning  whatever  apart  from  the 
general  activity  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  agent.  To  explain 
mental  activity  as  the  cumulative  effect  of  objective  relations  of 
similarity  is  to  derive  a  quantity  from  a  multiplication  of  zeros. 

The  conception  of  objective  similars  may  appear  in  the  form 
of  essential  as  distinct  from  purely  superficial  similarities.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  assumed  that  the  essential  likenesses  will  in  the  long 
run  make  themselves  felt  and  determine  the  direction  of  mental 
activity.  Bain,  for,  example,  describes  the  mind  of  the  scientific 
genius  as  one  which  is  "  insensible  by  natural  constitution  to  the 
superficial  and  sensational  aspects  of  things,  and  having  withal  a 
great  stretch  of  identifying  intellect,"  and  "  the  tendency  to  detect 
likeness  in  the  midst  of  disparity  and  disguise."  But  Professor 
James  has  shown  clearly  enough  that  the  essence  of  an  object  is 
a  matter  purely  of  point  of  view,1  which  applies  also  to  essential 
similarities.  From  the  point  of  view  of  ballast  for  a  sail-boat, 
Peter  and  Paul  may  be  essentially  similar,  and  neither  of  them 
essentially  different  from  a  certain  number  of  bags  of  sand  ;  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  pleasant  sailing-companion,  there  may  be 
no  likeness  whatever.  Essential  similarity  is  thus  wholly  a  func- 
tion of  the  purpose  in  hand. 

1  See  the  chapter  on  "  Reasoning  "  in  his  Psychology. 
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It  is  also  a  common  assumption  that  things  may  be  objectively 
more  or  less  similar  ;  association  would,  in  this  case,  take  place 
along  the  line  of  the  greater  similarity.  Two  things  are  thought 
to  be  more  alike  if  they  resemble  each  other  in  two  points  of 
comparison  than  if  the  resemblance  is  limited  to  one.  Two  white, 
ivory,  billiard-balls  are  more  alike  than  a  white,  iyory,  and  a  red, 
ivory  ;  and  for  a  similar  reason  the  latter  are  more  alike  than  a 
white,  ivory,  and  a  red,  celluloid.  This  comparison  implies,  how- 
ever, that  the  number  of  categories  from  which  likeness  may  be 
estimated  is  limited.  Only  when  we  have  exhaustively  enumer- 
ated the  possible  points  of  likeness  and  difference,  can  we  say  that 
A  resembles  B  in  more  points  than  it  resembles  C.  But  such 
limitation  is  impossible.  The  possible  categories  of  likeness  and 
difference  are  practically  infinite.  In  the  comparison  of  the  bil- 
liard-balls, we  have  used  the  more  common  categories  of  form, 
color,  and  raw  material ;  but  we  have  only  to  introduce  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  additional  categories  to  render  two  balls  that  are 
alike  in  size,  color,  location,  and  raw  material  vastly  less  alike 
than  two  that  are  in  all  these  respects  different.  For  example, 
in  comparing  two  white,  ivory  balls  with  a  red,  ivory  and  a  white 
celluloid,  the  former  pair  may  belong  to  different  persons,  may 
have  been  turned  on  different  lathes,  in  different  factories,  may  be 
on  different  sides  of  any  number  of  imaginary  lines  and  at  different 
distances  from  any  number  of  given  points,  in  all  of  which  respects 
the  latter  pair  may  be  alike.  Any  of  these  categories  of  likeness 
may  be  a  channel  of  association.  I  admit  that  some  of  them  are 
more  likely  to  be  used  than  others.  Inasmuch  as  some  needs 
are  constant  and  universal,  while  others  are  intermittent  and  indi- 
vidual, it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  categories  of  comparison 
will  more  often  be  of  use  than  others.  This  does  not  contradict 
the  statement  that  similarity  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  of 
the  agent. 

In  view  of  this  analysis,  it  seems  to  me  that  an  expression  of 
the  law  of  similarity  in  physiological  terms  is  a  priori  impossible. 
Professor  James  has  attempted  a  formulation  of  this  kind.1  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  difference  between  contiguity  and  similarity 

1  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  pp.  578  ff. 
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"  reduces  itself  to  a  simple  difference  in  the  amount  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  nerve-tract  supporting  the  going  thought  which  is 
operative  in  calling  up  the  thought  which  comes."  The  image 
of  a  football  may  call  up  that  of  a  football  field  (contiguity) ; 
but  the  detached  quality  of  rotundity  in  the  football  may  by  itself 
call  up  the  image  of  the  moon  (similarity).  In  the  first  case  we 
get  the  associates  of  the  football  as  a  whole,  in  the  second  merely 
those  of  an  individual  quality.  But  in  both  cases  "the  items 
constituting  the  coming  object  waken  .  .  .  because  their  nerve- 
tracts  were  once  excited  continuously  with  those  of  the  going  ob- 
ject or  its  operative  part."  Both  similarity  and  contiguity  are 
thus  based  upon  the  previous  formation  of  specific  relations  in  the 
nervous  system.  But  such  formation  presupposes  objective  re- 
lations of  similarity  ;  and  Professor  James's  argument  is  expressly 
based  upon  this  conception,  in  contradiction,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of 
his  views  concerning  essences.  He  says  :  "  The  moon  is  similar 
to  a  gas-jet,  it  is  also  similar  to  a  football ;  but  a  gas-jet  and  a  foot- 
ball are  not  similar  to  each  other."  "  Similarity,  in  compounds, 
is  partial  identity  "  (p.  577).  But  why  may  not  the  football  and 
the  gas-jet  be  in  the  same  room,  belong  to  the  same  person,  con- 
tain the  same  chemical  elements,  etc.  ?  James's  statement  as- 
sumes that  things  presented  to  the  mind  are  made  up  each  of  a 
finite  number  of  specific  qualities,  such  as  rotundity  and  luminosity, 
each  of  these  qualities  having  its  individual  correlate  in  the  nerv- 
ous system  ;  where  two  objects  have  the  same  quality  they  are 
similar.  But  the  qualities  that  objects  may  have  are  limited  only 
by  the  number  of  points  of  view  from  which  they  may  be  com- 
pared ;  and  the  number  of  possible  categories  of  comparison  is 
infinite.  Everything  in  the  world  is  as  much  as  you  like  similar 
to  and  different  from  everything  else.  Any  mental  state  may, 
through  some  channel  of  similarity,  call  up  any  previous  state. 
If  such  recall  is  to  be  based  upon  physiological  relations  pre- 
viously established,  there  must  be  a  direct  connection  between 
every  two  brain-elements,  and  there  must  be  a  separate  brain- 
element  for  each  distinguishable  feature  of  every  object ;  the 
number  of  such  distinguishable  features  being  at  the  same  time 
infinite.  A  physiological  structure  of  such  unlimited  capacities 
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appears  to  me  inconceivable.  Granting,  however,  that  it  is  ab- 
stractly conceivable,  the  fact  remains  that,  for  these  connections 
between  elements,  there  is  no  cause — except,  indeed,  so  far  as  the 
similar  objects  have  also  been  contiguous.  Professor  James's 
position  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  similarity  involves  a  choice 
among  the  possibilities  created  by  contiguity.  But,  according  to 
the  law  of  similarity,  as  understood  by  psychologists  generally, 
objects  are  associated  that  have  never  before  been  thought  of  as  re- 
lated. The  sole  preliminary  requirement  is  that  every  object  shall 
have  been  previously  experienced.  There  is  consequently  no 
ground  whatever  for  the  formation,  previous  to  recall  by  associa- 
tion, of  paths  between  them.  The  conditions  required  for  a  phys- 
iological basis  of  association  by  similarity  seem  then  to  exceed 
the  possibilities  of  any  known  method  of  physiological  explana- 
tion— if  they  do  not,  indeed,  involve  an  absolute  contradiction  of 
mechanical  laws. 

To  complete  our  view,  we  should  observe  that  the  converse 
of  this  proposition  is  also  true  :  the  law  of  contiguity  cannot  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  similarity.  Spencer  holds  the  view  that 
contiguity  (co-existence)  is  equivalent  to  a  similarity  of  temporal 
position.  Association  by  similarity  is  also  postulated  by  Bain  and 
Ziehen,  among  others,  as  one  of  the  terms  of  the  process  of  as- 
sociation by  contiguity.  In  order  to  call  up  its  concomitants  in 
previous  experience,  a  present  mental  state  must  first  reproduce 
the  corresponding  past  state  with  which  the  companionship  first 
began  ;  and  this  reproduction  is  accomplished  through  similarity. 
Regarding  the  latter  point,  however,  Professor  James  has  shown 
that  the  reproduction  of  the  past  state  does  not  occur.  The  sug- 
gestion of  '  wagon '  through  the  medium  of  *  horse/  may,  indeed, 
be  due  to  the  previous  contiguity  of  horses  and  wagons,  but  in  the 
process  of  recall  the  previous  horse  fails  to  appear  in  conscious- 
ness. The  association  of  '  horse  '  with  *  wagon  '  is  immediate  and 
direct.  What  does  happen,  according  to  the  law  of  contiguity, 
is  the  re-excitement  of  identical  brain-elements.  Mr.  Spencer's 
view — that  contiguity  is  simply  a  similarity  of  temporal  position 
— involves  an  immediate  contradiction  of  what  I  have  assumed 
as  the  distinctive  associational  principle.  If  we  are  to  explain 
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mental  activity  purely  by  the  persistence  of  original  relations, 
this  kind  of  similarity  is  as  little  available  as  a  datum  as  any  other 
kind.  When  we  translate  co-existence  into  temporal  similarity, 
and  assume  that  the  similarity  as  such  is  the  operative  factor  in 
recall,  we  presuppose,  for  the  mind  in  which  the  recall  takes 
place,  a  point  of  view  which  prefers,  as  a  basis  of  association, 
this  kind  of  likeness  to  any  other.  Unless  such  a  choice  is  made, 
there  is  no  ground  for  expecting  that  recall  will  follow  this  par- 
ticular channel  of  resemblance  ;  and  unless  something  marks  out 
a  channel  recall  will  not  occur,  since  similarity  per  se  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  wholly  indeterminate.  A  preference  for  the  temporal 
similarities  is,  therefore,  a  mental  activity.  But  this  particular 
form  of  mental  activity  is  as  clearly  excluded  from  the  associa- 
tional  data  as  any  other  form ;  and  the  associational  process, 
as  conceived  by  associationists,  is  also  complete  without  it.  The 
associational  psychologist  himself,  who  assumes  the  temporal  and 
mechanical  relations  as  alone  ultimately  real,  may,  indeed,  be 
charged  with  a  subjective  preference  for  a  particular  form  of  re- 
ality, but  not  so  the  mind  in  which  the  process  of  association 
takes  place.  In  relation  to  that  mind,  the  temporal  relations 
(which  are  ultimately  also  spatial)  are  purely  external  and  ob- 
jective facts.  They  exist  and  produce  their  effects  without  ask- 
ing the  cooperation  of  the  mind  in  which  those  effects  appear, 
without  even  leaving  there  a  record  in  detail  of  their  original  re- 
lations.1 The  operative  factor  in  association,  as  conceived  by  as- 
sociational theory,  is  not  the  similarity  of  temporal  position,  but 
the  co-existence  of  objective  facts. 

To  conclude,  then,  a  consistent  definition  of  the  law  of  con- 
tiguity demands  that  it  refer  solely  to  the  simultaneous  excita- 
tion of  elements  within  the  same  brain  ;  as  referring  to  mental 
states,  it  presupposes  the  factor  of  mental  activity.  But  a  con- 
sistent definition  of  the  law  of  similarity  includes  a  mental  activ- 
ity which  defines  the  kind  of  similarity  meant ;  and  association 
by  similarity  cannot  be  expressed  in  any  known  physiological 
terms.  A  theory  which  derives  the  mental  constitution  from  the 
persistence  of  relations  once  set  up,  as  does  the  association  theory, 

1  This  was  fully  elaborated  in  the  former  paper,  pp.  282  ff. 
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is,  therefore,  in  consistency,  limited  to  the  law  of  contiguity.  The 
two  laws  represent  fundamentally  opposite  and  mutually  contra- 
dictory conceptions  of  mental  process.  Prima  facie,  each  by  itself 
is  a  conceivable  account  of  mental  activity.  Stout  likens  the  at- 
traction of  similars  to  "  the  superstitions  of  magic,  such  as  the 
belief  that  the  melting  of  a  waxen  image  will  produce  the  decline 
and  death  of  the  person  that  it  resembles";  but  the  suggestion 
of  superstition  applies  only  so  far  as  similarity  is  conceived  as  an 
objective  relation  between  distinct  mechanical  objects.  As  a  law 
of  mental  activity  nothing  is  more  plausible.  Nothing  is  so  ap- 
parently true  of  the  facts  as  that  it  is  the  mind's  business  to  re- 
arrange according  to  a  plan  more  suited  to  its  own  purposes  the 
items  that  come  to  it  in  relations  of  co-existence  and  succession. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  facts  seem  also  to  show  that  the  mind's  pur- 
poses are  themselves  determined  by  the  original  co-existences  and 
successions.  The  problem  of  psychology  is  to  explain  how  these 
apparently  incompatible  processes  can  work  together.  So  far 
none  of  the  attempts  to  reduce  the  two  laws  to  one  more  funda- 
mental have  proved  successful.  A  psychologist  who,  like  Bain 
or  Mill,  allows  the  two  to  stand  side  by  side,  without  such  re- 
duction, simply  accepts  a  contradiction  ;  one  who,  like  Titch- 
ener,  refuses  to  recognize  them,  ignores,  it  seems  to  me,  the  most 
fundamental  problem  of  psychology. 

WARNER  FITE. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 


THE   ABSTRACT   FREEDOM   OF   KANT.1 

KANT  stated  the  bold  paradox  that,  while  no  event  in  the 
world  of  experience  can  escape  rigid  causal  determina- 
tion, nevertheless  the  profoundest  thing  in  human  nature  is  free- 
dom. Freedom  is  said  to  be  as  fundamental  in  man's  moral  life 
as  it  is  impossible  for  his  understanding.  In  this  attempted  re- 
conciliation of  freedom  and  determinism,  calculated  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  both  and  the  disadvantages  of  neither,  Kant  has 
been  followed  by  the  whole  family  of  idealists.  Hence  present 
consideration  of  the  problem  naturally  reverts  to  him  as  an 
original  source  of  truth  or  confusion,  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  we  are  to  take  Kant  seriously  as  a  philosopher,  we  must  as- 
sume that  the  different  expressions  of  his  thought  have  a  very 
definite  relation  to  one  another,  and  that  what  he  wrote  subse- 
quently to  the  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason  was  written  with  a  clear 
consciousness  of  that  fundamental  study.  In  the  case  of  free- 
dom we  are  not  left  to  any  such  general  inference.  The  duty  of 
finding  a  place  for  freedom  that  shall  be  consistent  with  other 
philosophical  results,  "belongs,"  Kant  says,  "only  to  specula- 
tive philosophy,  in  order  that  it  may  clear  the  way  for  practical 
philosophy."  2  When  we  find,  therefore,  in  the  first  Kritik,  an 
exposition  of  freedom  as  a  problematical  concept  or  Ideal  of 
Reason,  we  must  take  this  as  our  starting-point,  and  find  here 
the  nature  of  the  postulate  which  is  to  play  so  prominent  a  part 

1  This  discussion  proposes  to  be  neither  a  criticism  nor  an  exposition,  but  an  inter- 
pretation. It  is  an  attempt  to  put  such  a  construction  upon  a  portion  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy  as  shall  be  faithful  to  the  author,  and  as  consistent  with  all  aspects  of  his 
thought  as  he  was  himself,  but  which  shall  at  the  same  time  make  more  obvious  than 
heretofore  the  real  import  of  one  of  his  central  conceptions.  It  is  a  work  of  explica- 
tion rather  than  reproduction.  The  paper  contains,  therefore,  not  only  what  Kant 
meant  but  what  follows  from  what  he  meant.  There  is  no  claim  to  literal  fidelity, 
but  only  to  logical  fidelity.  The  purpose  is  the  attainment  of  a  clearer  consciousness 
of  the  real  significance  of  a  portion  of  the  Kantian  criticism,  and  of  its  affiliation  with 
certain  tendencies  of  subsequent  thought. 

References  are  to  the  edition  of  Rosenkranz  and  Schubert  of  1838. 

Quotations  are  taken  from  the  translations  of  Miiller,  Abbott,  and  Bernard. 

^Grundlegung  zur  Metaphysik  der  Sitten,  VIII,  p.  91. 
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in  the  moral  philosophy.  What  the  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason, 
when  taken  as  a  single  consistent  whole,  means  by  freedom  must 
be  the  first  object  of  our  study. 

Our  interpretation  of  Kantian  freedom  will  depend  upon  our 
interpretation  of  that  great  subject  of  controversy  best  desig- 
nated as  X,  but  otherwise  known  as  ding  an  sick,  noumenon, 
and  intelligible  or  transcendental  object.  And  the  order  of  our 
examination  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  we  are  not  priv- 
ileged to  illuminate  X  by  calling  it  freedom,  but  must  consign 
freedom  with  all  its  precious  significance  to  the  shadowy  and  un- 
fathomable regions  of  X.  The  ding  an  sich  remains  an  integral  part 
of  Kant's  system,  in  spite  of  the  disciples  who  wish  to  save  the 
master's  name  from  such  a  blot.  There  was  no  charge  which  Kant 
so  much  desired  to  avoid  as  that  of  being  a  subjective  idealist. 
He  was  perfectly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  after  he  had  designed 
his  conceptual  order,  and  so  firmly  established  mathematical  and 
natural  science,  he  had  nevertheless  not  discovered  reality.  The 
categorized  world  is  essentially  a  world  of  appearance,  an  organ- 
ized system  of  relations  nowhere  abutting  on  solid  fact.  It  is  a 
highly  mediated  product,  and  is  to  be  deliberately  contrasted  to 
that  which  is  objective  and  actual.1  The  ding  an  sich  is  named 
as  a  reminder  of  the  fact  that  the  world  of  meaning  and  content 
is  completely  phenomenal,  and  that  if  we  are  to  include  reality  in 
our  account  at  all  it  must  be  as  a  purely  logical  conception.  In 
short,  the  divorce  between  the  phenomenal  and  the  noumenal  is 
the  divorce  between  the  knowable  and  the  real.  That  which  alone 
is  has  no  content,  and  content  as  such  has  no  genuine  actuality. 
The  one  complete  antithesis  for  speculative  reason  is  that  between 
the  existential  predicate  and  all  other  predicates.  "  Whatever  in 
an  object  of  the  senses  is  not  itself  phenomenal,"  he  says,  "  I  call 
intelligible."  2  It  is  obvious  that  since  the  entire  content  of  the 
object  of  sense  is  phenomenal,  there  can  remain  only  the  logically 
distinguishable  objectivity  or  factness  which  constitutes  the  trans-  ^ 
cendental  X  ;  a  concept  existing  for  thought  alone,  and  so  intelli- 1 
gible  though  not  comprehensible.  This  is  emphatically  not  an 

*  Kritik  der  reinen  Vcrnunft,  II,  pp.  388  ff. 
Ubid.t  II,  p.  422. 
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ontological  distinction.  The  noumenon  can  have  no  possible 
mode  of  existence  apart  from  the  phenomenon.  Once  set  up 
apart  from  the  realm  of  experience  it  could  never  be  brought 
into  connection  therewith.  It  is  not  an  entity  with  an  indepen- 
dent substantial  existence,  for  substance  itself  is  a  category  of  the 
phenomenal  order.  It  exists  merely  by  virtue  of  the  ability  of  the 
human  reason  to  distinguish  between  the  '  that  '  and  the  '  what  ' 
in  the  subject,  and  to  hypostasize  the  former  in  order  to  limit  the 
claims  of  the  latter.  There  are  "  two  modes  of  representation," 
'the  sensible  '  and  '  the  intelligible.'  1  By  virtue  of  the  former 
we  can  represent  to  ourselves  what  an  object  is,  i.  e.t  how  it  is 
related  to  other  objects  ;  by  virtue  of  the  second  we  can  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  that  an  object  is.  Such  appears  to  be  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Kantian  dualism,  as  indicated,  for  example,  in 
such  words  as  these:  "All  speculative  knowledge  of  reason  is 
limited  to  objects  of  experience  ;  but  it  should  be  carefully  borne 
in  mind  that  this  leaves  it  perfectly  open  to  us  to  think  the  same 
objects  as  things  by  themselves,  though  we  cannot  know  them."2 
In  short,  since  all  physical  and  psychical  objects  must  belong  to 
the  phenomenal  order,  there  remains  outside  only  the  logical 
object,  a  mathematical  point,  devoid  of  content,  but  for  that  very 
reason  free  from  relativity  and  contingency. 

It  is  characteristic  of  human  thought,  according  to  the  Kantian 
analysis,  that  it  should  be  limited  and  at  the  same  time  lead 
beyond  its  limitations.  For  in  the  understanding  it  possesses  a 
relating  function  that  can  produce  only  indefinite  results.  It  re- 
.  fuses  to  stop  at  anything  finite,  and  yet  cannot  embrace  the  infinite. 
The  function  of  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  in  furnishing 
the  idea  of  the  definite  and  unconditioned,  which  it  holds  up  in 
various  disguises  before  the  understanding,  inciting  that  function 
to  frantic  endeavors  to  attain  what  its  nature  forbids.  When 

4 

the  issues  of  this  domestic  quarrel  are  drawn  up  in  the  shape  of 
four  antinomies,  peace  is  assured.  Quantity,  whether  temporal 
or  spatial,  intensive  or  extensive,  is  not  a  concern  of  reason,  ex- 
cept as  it  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  getting  more  work  out  of 


id.,  Supplement  2;  II,  p.  678. 
*Ibid.t  Supplement  2;   II,  p.  676  ;    (cf.  Grundlegung,  VIII,  p.  95). 
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the  understanding.     Quantity  is  connected  with  the  intuition  and 

not  the  existence  of  an  object ;  and  it  belongs,  therefore,  to  the 
realm  of  the  indefinite,  where  the  understanding  with  its  elastic 
and  irrepressible  relating  process  reigns  supreme.  But  a  very  . 
different  consideration  is  forced  into  prominence  by  the  third  and 
fourth  Antinomies.  Here  the  demand  for  the  unconditioned 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  a  truce  is  established  only  by  provid- 
ing a  place  for  Freedom,  mysterious  creature  whose  parent  and 
only  patron  is  reason. 

Assuming  the  interpretation  of  the  ding  an  sich  which  has  been 
indicated,  let  us  see  how  it  may  be  applied  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  dynamical  and  mathematical  concepts,  and  to  the  pro- 
posed solution  of  the  dynamical  antinomy.  "  The  categories," 
says  Kant,  "  are  all  divided  into  two  classes,  the  mathematical, 
which  concern  the  unity  of  synthesis  in  the  conception  of  objects, 
and  the  dynamical,  which  refer  to  the  unity  of  synthesis  in  the 
conception  of  the  existence  of  objects."  l  If  we  take  any  object 
B  of  the  world  of  experience,  we  can  comprehend  it  only  by  re- 
ferring to  other  parts  of  the  same  world.  Its  content  is  re- 
presented to  us  only  in  terms  of  an  ever-widening  quantum  of 
similar  experience.  When  reason  sets  up  here  the  ideal  of  a 
self-subsistent  totality  it  fails  utterly  to  apply.  For  it  is  of  the 
essential  character  of  intuition  that  it  reveals  only  by  relating. 
From  B  we  may  proceed  indefinitely,  but  we  never  reach  any 
possible  stopping-place.  The  mathematical  concepts  are  nothing 
but  the  conditions  of  intuition,  and  therefore  enable  us  simply  to 
add  to  any  given  more  of  the  same  sort  of  thing.  In  Kantian 
language,  they  contain  "a  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous  only."  2 
Hence  reason  must  search  elsewhere  for  the  unconditioned. 

If  we  start  with  our  B  once  more,  we  may,  instead  of  inquir- 
ing as  to  its  nature,  meaning,  or  extent,  simply  demand  its  cre- 
dentials, and  ask  :  "  Why  are  you  here  ?"  B  might  make  one 
of  two  answers.  It  might  point  to  A,  and  say  :  "  I  am  here  be- 
cause A  was  there  "  ;  which  would  be  no  answer  at  all  for  the 
knight  of  the  quest  of  the  unconditioned.  This  is  to  find  B's 

1  Kritik  der praktischen  Vernunft,  VIII,  p.  236    ;(cf.  Kr.  d.  r.   V.t  II,  p.  140). 

2  Kr.  d.  r.   V..  II,  p.  417  ;  (cf.  Supplement  15;  II,  p.  760). 
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place  with  reference  to  its  spatial  and  temporal  environment.  It 
is  the  best  answer  that  can  be  made  if  we  are  limited  to  the  con- 
ditions of  intuition,  but  it  hopelessly  disappoints  our  longing  to 
discover  some  foothold  in  all  this  maze  of  relations.  But  why 
should  the  inquiry  be  answered  in  terms  of  experience,  since  we 
ask  for  nothing  that  intuition  is  needed  to  supply  ?  In  Kantian 
phraseology,  "  here  what  we  have  to  explain  is  not  how  the  in- 
tuition is  compounded  from  a  manifold  in  it,  but  only  how  the 
existence  of  the  conditioned  object  corresponding  to  it  is  added 
to  the  existence  of  the  condition."  l  There  is  surely  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  the  question  that  prohibits  an  answer  which  shall 
transcend  the  bounds  of  sensible  representation,  provided  the 
answer  solve  the  riddle  of  the  unconditioned.  "  The  dynamical 
series  of  conditions,"  says  Kant,  "  admits  also  of  a  heterogeneous 
condition,  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  series,  but  is  merely  intelli- 
gible, outside  it ;  so  that  a  certain  satisfaction  is  given  to  reason 
by  the  unconditioned  being  placed  before  the  phenomena."  2  So 
B  is  fully  justified,  and  we  should  be  fully  satisfied,  if  after  being 
pressed  for  a  final  answer  regarding  the  ground  of  its  existence, 
it  should  reply  :  "I  am  because  I  am.  The  ground  of  my  ex- 
istence is  the  fact  of  my  existence,  and  since  fact  as  such  is  irre- 
ducible, you  have  attained  to  the  unconditioned." 

This  character  of  the  dynamical  concept,  whereby  it  admits  a 
purely  logical  distinction  as  a  principle  of  explanation  is  respon- 
sible for  the  solution  of  the  third  Antinomy.  Reason  in  proud 
possession  of  its  unconditioned,  and'  Understanding  with  its  em- 
pirical series  still  unbroken,  may  each  claim  the  victory  and  so 
tolerate  the  presence  of  the  other.3  In  the  course  of  the  solu- 
tion, the  noumenon,  the  intelligible,  the  ding  an  sick,  or,  as  we 
may  fairly  call  it,  the  existential  predicate,  makes  its  debut  in  the 
most  lofty  role  which  it  is  called  upon  to  assume,  that  of  free- 
dom. The  discussion  of  the  third  Antinomy  requires  but  little 
further  elucidation.  As  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  the  preceding 
antinomies,  Reason  and  Understanding  are  here  represented  by 

*Kr.  d.p.   F., VIII,  p.  236. 
«A>.  d.  r.   V.  II,  p.  417. 
*Ibid.,  II,  pp.  417,  418. 
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thesis  and  antithesis.  Reason  insists  that  sometime,  somewhere, 
there  must  be  an  unconditioned  foundation  for  the  empirical-" 
series.  Relativity  will  not  suffice.  There  must  be  an  absolute 
beginning  which  is  not  dependent  upon  any  previous  change  for 
its  creation  of  the  ensuing  series.  Understanding  declares  that 
such  a  thing  is  utterly  incomprehensible.  The  moment  of  crea- 
tive spontaneity  and  the  previous  moment  would  refuse  to  form  a 
unity  of  experience  ;  the  moment  of  efficacy  is  isolated,  unre- 
lated, and  subversive  of  every  condition  of  intuition.1  If  an 
event  is  to  be  cognizable  at  all,  it  must  be  regarded  as  having  the 
ground  of  its  existence  in  time  and  in  the  antecedent  state ;  which 
when  applied  to  action  is  the  Kantian  definition  of  necessity.  While 
this  position  of  the  antithesis  is  sound  and  irrefutable,  the  demand 
of  the  thesis  for  an  unconditioned  is  persistent  and  irrepressible. 
But  since  Reason  does  not  ask  that  its  object  should  have  con- 
tent, but  only  stability,  we  may  leave  the  realm  of  the  represented 
to  be  governed  by  the  conditions  of  intuition,  and  establish  an 
X,  which  shall  have  just  those  characteristics  that  are  required  of 
it.  It  is  the  ground  of  the  phenomena,  distinguishable  therefrom 
only  by  logical  determination  ;  it  is  devoid  of  content,  and  abso- 
lutely ultimate.  In  short,  it  is  bare  objectivity  hypostasized,  and 
used  as  an  explanatory  principle.  Since  it  need  only  meet  the 
demands  of  Reason,  its  validity  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  it 
remains  forever  meaningless  and  incomprehensible  to  Understand- 
ing. To  be  sure  it  is  not  anything,  but  that  it  is  is  enough  for 
Reason. 

We  must  now  take  another  and  very  important  step  in  our  in- 
terpretation of  Kant.  X  is  not  many  but  one.  Noumena,  intel- 
ligible reals,  dinge  an  sick,  are  more  consistently  summed  up  in 
some  single  word  such  as  the  Supersensible.  The  reasons  for 
this  unity  are  not  far  to  seek.  B  is  now  to  be  considered  as 
caused  by  its  antecedent  A,  and  at  the  same  time  grounded  in 
the  intelligible  X.  Suppose  X  were  the  ultimate  ground  of  B 
alone.  Then  it  might  conceivably  have  been  otherwise,  e.  g., 
such  as  to  have  given  rise  to  B'  instead  of  B.  Then  A  must  be 
prepared  to  be  the  necessary  cause  of  either  B  or  Br,  which  is 

II,  pp.  353  ff- 
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contradictory.  If  B  were  otherwise,  A  would  necessarily  also  be 
otherwise.  Consequently,  the  ultimate  ground  of  A  and  B  must 
be  identical.  The  arbitrary  element  in  either  A  or  B  is  that  there 
should  exist  such  a  universe  as  that  of  which  they  are  both  mem- 
bers. The  fact  of  reality  as  it  is,  is  the  unconditioned  ground  of 
the  totality  of  the  particular  determinations  of  the  realm  of  ex- 
perience. This  '  factness  '  is  the  Supersensible. 

That  this  unity  of  the  unconditioned  is  a  fair  interpretation  of 
Kant's  position  will  appear  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  the  moral  problem.  But  in  the  first  Kritik  it  is  made  quite 
clear  by  such  words  as  these  :  "  We  may  .  .  .  call  that  purely 
intelligible  cause  of  phenomena  in  general  the  transcendental  ob- 
ject, in  order  that  we  may  have  something  that  corresponds  to 
sensibility  as  a  kind  of  receptivity.  We  may  ascribe  to  that 
transcendental  object  the  whole  extent  and  connection  of  all  our 
possible  perceptions,  and  we  may  say  that  it  is  given  by  itself  an- 
tecedently to  all  experience."  l 

The  contingent  ground  of  B,  then,  is  A,  some  other  part  of 
the  phenomenal  world ;  while  the  absolute  ground  is  the  trans- 
cendental object,  or  the  arbitrary  determination  of  the  universe 
to  be.  Therefore,. in  any  particular  object  of  sense  such  as  B,  we 
may  now  distinguish  the  empirical  character,  or  the  content 
which  it  has  by  virtue  of  its  relation  to  other  things  ;  and  the  in- 
telligible character,  or  the  irreducible  persistence  which  it  enjoys 
by  virtue  of  its  participation  in  the  universal  fact.2  Of  these  two 
aspects,  that  which  is  unconditioned  has  the  logical  priority  as 
ground  of  B.  Somewhat  more  loosely  we  may  say  that  X  is 
the  cause  of  B,  and  as  this  causality  is  unhampered  and  arbitrary 
it  is  called  Freedom.  So  B  may  be  both  the  product  of  spon- 
taneity, as  respects  the  transcendental  object,  and  the  product  of 
necessary  connection,  as  respects  the  relation  of  its  empirical 
content  to  antecedent  conditions.  The  nature  of  this  free  caus- 
ality very  properly  remains  for  Kant  a  mystery.3  The  noumenal 
can  have  no  temporal  and  no  truly  dynamical  relation  to  the  phe- 
nomenal. Freedom  gets  itself  defined  at  this  stage  as  "  the  fac- 

1  Ibid.,  II,  p.  391. 
2 Ibid.,  II,  p.  423. 
3Cf.  Kr.  d.p.  V.t  VIII,  p.  231. 
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ulty  of  beginning  a  state  spontaneously."  l  It  inheres  in  every 
object  as  its  intelligible  aspect.  Speaking  of  an  object  in  gen- 
eral Kant  says  :  "  As  in  it,  so  far  as  it  is  a  noumenon,  nothing 
happens,  and  no  change  which  requires  dynamical  determination 
of  time,  and  therefore  no  connection  with  phenomena  as  causes, 
can  exist,  that  active  being  would  so  far  be  quite  independent 
and  free  in  its  acts  from  all  natural  necessity,  which  can  exist  in 
the  world  of  sense  only."  2  Activity  can  here  refer  only  to  log- 
ical efficacy,  since  the  noumenon  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  phenomenon  except  logically.  Freedom  can  be  said  to 
begin  a  state  only  in  that  it  applies  to  the  eternal  ground  of  that 
state,  since  time  must  be  excluded  from  its  operation.  The  ten- 
dency that  appears  in  Kant  to  bestow  the  category  of  causality 
with  one  hand  and  take  it  away  with  the  other,  is  a  very  natural 
result  of  its  anomalous  character. 

The  very  same  difficulty  arises  with  the  influence  which  God 
exerts  upon  the  world.  God,  as  well  as  freedom,  is  a  product  of 
logical  analysis,  and  His  relation  to  the  world  after  He  has  been 
set  up  can  consist  only  in  that  He  is  conceived  as  its  unconditioned 
aspect,  or  its  ultimate  ground  for  thought.  Kant's  treatment  of 
this  situation  makes  visible  the  darkness  that  surrounds  the  opera- 
tion of  freedom,  if  we  try  to  comprehend  it  at  all.  "  If  I  think," 
he  says  toward  the  end  of  the  Kritik  der  Uriheilskraft,"  a  super- 
sensible Being  as  the  first  mover,  and  thus  by  the  category  of 
causality  as  regards  its  determination  of  the  world  ...  I  must 
not  think  it  as  existing  in  any  place  in  space  nor  as  extended ;  I 
must  not  even  think  it  as  existing  in  time,  or  simultaneously  with 
other  beings.  Hence  I  have  no  determinations  whatever  which 
could  make  intelligible  to  me  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of 
motion  by  means  of  this  Being  as  its  ground.  Consequently,  I 
do  not  in  the  very  least  cognize  it  by  means  of  the  predicate  of 
cause  (as  first  mover),  for  itself;  but  I  have  only  the  representa- 
tion of  a  something  containing  the  ground  of  the  motions  in  the 
world ;  and  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  it  as  their  cause,  since  it 
does  not  besides  furnish  me  with  anything  belonging  to  the  con- 

i  "  Von  selbst."     Kr.  d.  r.   V.,  II,  p.  419. 
.,  II   p.  425- 
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stitution  of  the  thing  which  is  cause,  leaves  its  concept  quite 
empty."  l  Similarly,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  process  of  freedom 
we  may  say  much  negatively,  but  only  this  positively  :  that  it 
consists  in  the  representation  of  a  something  containing  the 
ground  of  phenomena.  By  such  a  conception,  Kant  is  safe  in 
saying,  "  the  understanding  would  not  be  wronged  in  the  least."  2 
Thus  far  on  purely  Kantian  grounds  we  are  entitled  to  consider 
man  only  as  one  among  many  objects  of  experience,  and  as  en- 
joying a  freedom  that  is  the  possession  of  all  alike.  But  if  the 
freedom  so  far  established  is  not  the  peculiar  possession  of  man, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  it  is  commonly  ascribed 
exclusively  to  human  action  ?  Let  us  suppose  B  in  the  present 
instance  to  be  a  human  individual.  As  respects  his  empirical 
character,  he  will  be  caused  by  the  other  phenomena  with  which 
he  is  conjoined  in  the  world  of  experience.  As  respects  the  ulti- 
mate reason  of  his  existence,  he  is  caused  because  the  universe  is 
what  it  is.  So  far  he  differs  in  no  wise  from  any  object  in  ex- 
perience. But  there  remains  the  highly  important  endowment  of 
self-consciousness.  Although  his  own  empirical  character  forms 
an  object  of  his  internal  and  even  external  sense,  yet  he  is  con- 
scious of  identity  with  it.  But  more  than  this  is  true.  For  while 
in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  object  of  sense  the  sensible  represen- 
tation is  prior  in  his  consciousness  to  the  intelligible  representa- 
tion, i.  e.,  its  content  is  given  before  he  logically  differentiates  the 
fact  of  its  existence,  in  this  case  the  order  is  inverted,  and  he  is 
aware  that  he  is  before  he  knows  what  he  is.  In  so  far  as  this 
awareness  of  his  reality  is  present  when  his  empirical  character 
produces  certain  results  in  the  empirical  world,  he  is  conscious  of 
free  agency.  For  the  resulting  state  is  here  grounded,  through 
the  medium  of  his  consciousness,  directly  upon  arbitrary  and  un- 
conditioned fact.  In  this  manner  every  one  of  his  actions  may  be 
empirically  determined  without  vitiating  his  freedom.  We  read 
in  the  Transcendental  Dialectic  that  "  as  that  empirical  character 
itself  must  be  derived  from  phenomena  as  an  effect,  and  from 
their  rule  which  is  supplied  by  experience,  all  the  acts  of  a  man, 

iKritik  der  Urtheilskraft,  IV,  p.  393  (Cf.,  Kr.  d.  r.   V.,  II,  pp.  432,  433). 
*Kr.  d.  r.   Pi,  II,  pp.  427,  428. 
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so  far  as  they  are  phenomena,  are  determined  from  his  empirical 
character  and  from  the  other  concomitant  causes  according  to 
the  order  of  nature ;  and  if  we  could  investigate  all  the  manifes- 
tations of  his  will  to  the  very  bottom,  there  would  be  not  a  single 
human  action  which  we  could  not  predict  with  certainty,  and 
recognize  from  its  preceding  conditions  as  necessary."  l  Thus 
there  is  no  distinction  between  free  and  determined  acts,  but  all  acts 
are  alike  both  free  and  determined  according  as  they  are  regarded 
as  related  to  their  intelligible  ground,  or  to  their  temporal  antece- 
dents. The  self-conscious  individual  will  be  free,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  just  in  proportion  as  he  is  conscious  of  his  own  existence 
with  reference  to  the  act;  while  by  an  observer  he  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  nature,  *and  completely  governed  by  its 
laws. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  assertion  that  man  is  free  by 
virtue  of  his  intelligence  or  faculty  of  reason?  Kant  says  that 
"  man,  who  knows  all  the  rest  of  nature  through  his  senses  only, 
knows  himself  through  mere  apperception  also,  and  this  in  ac- 
tions and  internal  determinations,  which  he  cannot  ascribe  to  the 
impressions  of  the  senses.  Man  is  thus  to  himself  partly  a  phe- 
nomenon, partly,  however,  namely  with  reference  to  certain  facul- 
ties, a  purely  intelligible  object,  because  his  actions  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  receptivity  of  the  senses.  We  call  these  faculties 
understanding  and  reason."2  What,  in  the  first  place,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood by  a  faculty  and  its  operation  ?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if 
the  understanding  means  anything  apart  from  categorized  experi- 
ence, or  reason  anything  apart  from  its  idea  of  the  unconditioned, 
the  distinction  can  here  again  exist  only  for  thought.  The  un- 
derstanding is  the  ground  of  the  empirical  system,  the  fact  of  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  experience.  Reason  is  the  ground  of 
the  individuality  of  the  universe,  the  determination  of  reality  to 
be.  It  is  thus  prior  to  understanding,  and  is  the  pure  sponta- 
neous cause  to  which  freedom  especially  appertains.  Man,  by 
virtue  of  his  very  existence,  shares  in  this  universal  reason,  and 
in  this  peculiar  causality  inhering  in  it.  A  change  in  the  empir- 

i/Ja/.,  II,  p.  431- 

2 Ibid.,  II,  pp.  428,  429. 
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ical  world  which  an  observer  might  properly  assign  to  temporal 
causality  he  can  assign  to  this  arbitrary  principle  that  finds  ex- 
pression in  him.  To  apply  Kant's  own  words  :  "  Reason  is, 
therefore,  the  constant  condition  of  all  free  actions  by  which  man 
takes  his  place  in  the  phenomenal  world."1 

To  consider  this  difficult  point  in  another  manner,  let  us  once 
more  start  with  B  as  an  individual  occupying  his  place  among 
other  objects  of  sense  in  the  phenomenal  world.  Like  all  ob- 
jects he  possesses  an  empirical  character,  viz.,  the  content  which 
relates  him  to  surrounding  objects,  and  an  intelligible  character, 
viz.,  the  existence  aspect  abstracted  by  thought.  This  would 
constitute  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  B  from  an  '  anthropolog- 
ical '  point  of  view.2  But  it  must  be  supplemented  by  the  ac- 
count which  he  renders  of  himself.  Here  the  empirical  character 
differs  in  no  essential  from  that  of  the  observer's  point  of  view. 
The  intelligible  character,  however,  is  here  not  the  product  of  a 
logical  differentiation,  but  consists  in  an  original  and  permanent 
consciousness  of  his  own  existence.  In  short,  that  transcendental 
object  which  is  everywhere  discernible  as  the  ground  of  the 
world,  is  here  conscious  of  itself.  By  virtue  of  this  fact,  B  is  in 
possession  of  the  faculty  of  reason,  and  is  conscious  of  that  free- 
dom which  from  the  observer's  point  of  view  can  be  only  log- 
ically imputed  to  him.  What  in  the  empirical  world  is  known  as  a 
change,  is  from  B's  point  of  view  conduct  and  all  conduct,  i.  e.y  all 
change  consciously  referred  to  himself  by  B,  is  free.  It  is  free, 
moreover,  in  the  sense  that  we  could  consistently  say  that  it 
might  have  been  otherwise.  For  the  fact  of  the  universe  is  an 
arbitrary  fact.  B's  act  might  have  been  otherwise  because  the 
world  might  have  been  otherwise.  The  question  why  the 
world  is  not  otherwise  is  a  vain  one,  but  a  possible  one 
nevertheless.  "  Reason,  it  is  supposed,"  says  Kant,  "is  pres- 
ent in  all  the  actions  of  man,  in  all  circumstances  of  time, 
and  always  the  same  ;  but  it  is  itself  never  in  time,  never  in  a 
new  state  in  which  it  was  not  before ;  it  is  determining,  never 
determined.  We  cannot  ask,  therefore,  why  reason  has  not  de- 

*/.,  II,  p.  433- 
,  n,  P.  431- 
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termined  itself  differently,  but  only  why  it  has  not  differently  de- 
termined the  phenomena  by  its  causality.  And  here  no  answer 
is  really  possible.  For  a  different  intelligible  character  would 
have  given  a  different  empirical  character,  and  if  we  say  that,  in 
spite  of  the  whole  of  his  previous  course  of  life,  the  offender 
could  have  avoided  the  lie,  this  only  means  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  reason,  and  that  reason,  in  its  causality,  is  subject  to  no 
phenomenal  and  temporal  conditions,  and  lastly,  that  the  differ- 
ence of  time,  though  it  makes  a  great  difference  in  phenomena, 
and  their  relation  to  each  other,  can,  as  these  are  neither  things 
nor  causes  by  themselves,  produce  no  difference  of  action  in  ref- 
erence to  reason."1 

Plainly,  then,  the  only  freedom  here  conceived  is  the  eternal 
freedom  to  be  otherwise  than  it  is,  enjoyed  by  the  universe  as  a 
whole,  and  participated  in  consciously  or  unconsciously  by  all  the 
members  of  the  universe.  Just  how  valuable  this  privilege  is  when 
the  changeless  character  of  reality  blocks  the  way,  is  a  different, 
but  a  highly  important  consideration.  But  the  universe,  and  man, 
admitted  to  the  same  station  by  his  faculty  of  reason,  may  tri- 
umphantly assert  against  all  hostile  necessitarians  that  they  are 
what  they  are  for  no  cause  whatsoever  save  that  they  everlast- 
ingly choose  to  be.  That  man  should  in  his  temporal  moments 
regret  his  eternal  choice  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  this  world 
of  appearance.  Such  is  the  freedom  of  the  first  Kritik.  It  is 
a  transcendental  idea,  conceived  by  Reason  and  having  just  as 
much  meaning  as  Pure  Reason  alone  can  put  into  it.  It  is  cre- 
ated to  meet  a  demand  for  unconditioned  reality,  and  it  is  no  more, 
no  less,  than  just  that  unconditioned  reality.  Questions  whose 
answers  do  not  follow  from  this  simple  account  are  ruled  out.  Its 
operation  is  incomprehensible  because  it  cannot  strictly  be  said  to 
consist  in  any  operation.  Freedom  accounts  for  objects  of  sense 
finally  and  unconditionally  by  basing  them  upon  the  irreducible 
'  factness  '  of  the  universe.  It  relates  the  world  of  experience 
to  an  arbitrary  and  independent  ground,  but  the  relation  is  a  log- 
ical relation  and  the  ground  is  an  abstraction.  Our  knowledge  of 
it  consists  in  our  ability  to  "  comprehend  its  incomprehensi- 
id.,  II,  pp.  435,  436 ;  (cf.  sq. ). 
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bility."  l     Such  is  the  birth  and  early  history  of  the  hero  of  that 
moral  drama  to  which  we  may  now  turn  our  attention. 

In  the  Kritik  of  Judgment  we  read  that  "  of  the  three  pure  ra- 
tional ideas,  God,  freedom,  and  immortality,  that  of  freedom  is 
the  only  concept  of  the  supersensible  which  (by  means  of  the 
causality  that  is  thought  in  it)  proves  its  objective  reality  in  na- 
ture by  means  of  the  effects  it  can  produce  there."2  On  the  basis 
of  this  distinction,  God  and  immortality  are  "  mere  things  of  faith," 
in  so  far  as  they  are  ideas  that  must  be  valid  for  moral  conduct, 
in  spite  of  their  entire  lack  of  cognizable  content.3  Freedom,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  advance  a  stage  beyond  the  other  modes 
of  the  supersensible,  and  assume  the  title  of  a  '  scibile,'  or  thing 
of  fact.4  Of  all  other  things  it  is  demanded  that  there  should  be 
a  corresponding  intuition  ;  but  this  is  not  possible  in  the  case  of 
freedom,  and  its  results  may  be  accepted  instead.  Its  reality, 
says  Kant,  "  regarded  as  that  of  a  particular  kind  of  causality  (of 
which  the  concept,  theoretically  considered,  would  be  transcend- 
ent), may  be  exhibited  by  means  of  practical  laws  of  pure  reason 
and  conformably  to  this  in  actual  actions,  and  consequently  in  ex- 
perience."5 In  other  words,  although  a  free  act  nowhere  appears 
comprehensible  as  such,  nevertheless  freedom,  when  conceived 
in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  reason,  applies  to  the  world  of 
experience.  Although,  if  we  should  start  with  tthe  world  of 
experience,  we  would  never  infer  freedom  therefrom,  yet  having 
once  established  it  as  an  idea,  we  can  there  find  illustrations  of 
it  Not  only  does  Pure  Reason  in  its  practical  aspect  issue  a  new 
call  for  freedom,  but  in  the  case  of  the  moral  act  we  are  confronted 
with  a  concrete  embodiment  of  it.  Let  us,  therefore,  examine  the 
moral  act  in  order  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  freedom  which 
it  embodies. 

The  dictum  'duty  for  duty's    sake'    means,    as   applied    to 
Kant's  doctrine,  that  the  essentially  moral  act  is  performed  with- 

\Grundlegung,  VIII,  p.  loo  ;  (cf.  VIII,  p.  98 ;  Kr.  d.  r.   V.,  Supplement  2  ;  II, 
pp.  677,  678). 

«A>.  d.  U.,  IV,  p.  382. 

*Ibid.t  IV,  pp.  375,  376;  (cf.  Kr.  d.  r.  V.,  Supplement  2;  II,  p.  676). 

«/&*.,  IV,  p.  373. 

5  Ibid.,  IV,  p.  375.      (But  cf.  Grundlegung,  VIII,  p.  90). 
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out  reference  to  motives.  The  act  rests  absolutely  and  ultimately 
upon  the  will  of  the  individual  to  do  the  act.  If  B's  act  were 
incited  by  a  motive,  or  mechanically  caused,  it  would  in  so  far 
cease  to  be  B's  act ;  and  just  so  far  as  B  is  not  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  act  it  is  unmoral.  This  is  autonomy  in  its  negative 
aspect,  and  so  far  the  freedom  and  the  morality  of  an  act  are 
identical.  But  a  moral  act  is  by  no  means  an  unregulated  act. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  rigidly  subject  to  law,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  law  shall  be  imposed  and  obeyed  by  the  same  will.  The 
positive  aspect,  then,  of  the  autonomy  of  the  moral  individual,  is 
that  he  shall  himself  impose  a  law  that  shall  regulate  his  conduct. 
A  very  important  question  now  arises.  Is  this  self-imposed  law 
a  normative  law,  in  the  sense  that  it  may  be  either  obeyed  or  dis- 
obeyed ?  Or  is  it  a  descriptive  law,  indicating  the  actually  exist- 
ing nature  of  the  will  to  which  it  applies  ?  Consider  the  possi- 
bility of  disobeying  such  a  law.  No  act  in  the  empirical  world 
of  time  could  have  reference  to  the  self-imposed  and  extra- 
temporal  law,  because  it  would  necessarily  obey  the  general 
mechanical  law  of  phenomena.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  a  will  that  is  out  of  time  should  disobey  a  self- 
imposed  law.  For  the  act  and  the  law  would  be  on  exactly  the 
same  plane,  eternally  coexistent  and  logically  coequal.  They 
would  simply  coalesce  and  form  a  single  law.  This  dilemmals^ 
unavoidable.  Either  the  act  belongs  to  the  intelligible  world, 
where  it  must  be  identical  with  its  own  law,  or  it  belongs  to  the 
phenomenal  world,  where  it  obeys  a  mechanical  law  which  is 
imposed  upon  it  from  without.  There  can  be  no  autonomy  in 
the  Kantian  sense  without  conformity.  The  only  law  that  can 
arise  from  a  super-temporal  lawgiver,  and  have  reference  to  him- 
self, is  a  law  that  embodies  his  own  actual  type  of  conduct.  ^ 

One  might  try  to  avoid  this  conclusion  by  asserting  that  the 
individual,  by  virtue  of  his  share  in  the  universal  will,  imposes  a 
law  which  his  individual  will  may  obey.  But  the  same  argument 
will  hold  good  here.  For  so  far  as  the  individual  disobeys  such 
a  law,  he  ceases  to  impose  it,  and  so  if  still  subject  to  it,  loses 
his  autonomy. 

We  are  forced  then  to  the  second  of  the  above  alternatives,  and 
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must  conclude  that  the  moral  law  is  an  expression  for  the  ulti- 
mate nature  of  the  individual ;  and  that  in  so  far  as  his  act  has  any 
moral  predicates  whatsoever  it  is  in  obedience  to  that  law.  Such 
is  not  only  the  logical  outcome  of  the  Kantian  principle  of  auton- 
omy, but  the  substance  of  much  of  that  philosopher's  discussion 
of  the  problem.  He  is  willing  to  identify  freedom  and  autonomy. 
We  read,  e.  g.,  "  that  although  freedom  is  not  a  property  of  the 
will  depending  upon  physical  laws,  yet  it  is  not  for  that  reason 
lawless  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  a  causality  acting  according 
to  immutable  laws,  but  of  a  peculiar  kind.  .  .  .  What  else  then 
can  freedom  of  the  will  be  but  autonomy,  that  is  the  property  of 
the  will  to  be  a  law  to  itself?  "  l  Clearly  we  are  not  here  deal- 
ing with  a  freedom  that  enables  the  individual  to  decide  between 
obeying  and  disobeying  the  moral  law,  but  rather  with  a  freedom 
that  consists  solely  in  obedience  to  the  moral  law.  In  other 
words,  to  be  free  and  to  do  one's  duty  are  precisely  the  same 
thing.  Again  he  says  :  "  This  '  I  ought '  is  properly  an  '  I  would,' 
valid  for  every  rational  being,  provided  only  that  reason  deter- 
mined his  actions  without  any  hindrance."  2 

The  above  quotation  doubtless  suggests  Kant's  discussion  On 
the  Radical  Evil  in  Human  Nature,  a  treatise  which  presents  many 
puzzling  difficulties  of  its  own,  but  which  does  not  in  the  least  vi- 
tiate our  general  interpretation.  Radical  evil,  according  to  Kant,  is 
a  propensity  on  the  part  of  man  to  subordinate  the  law  of  Reason 
to  the  springs  of  sensibility.  The  propensity  is  imputable,  and  so 
originates  in  the  elective  will  out  of  time.3  The  source  is  not  de- 
fined except  in  this  negative  manner.  The  propensity  to  evil,  then, 
is  both  opposed  to  Reason  and  a  priori.  But  Kant  in  no  way 
shows  how  man's  eternal  nature  can  utter  itself  in  two  contradic- 
tory opposite  ways.  The  elective  will  out  of  time  prescribes  a  law 
for  itself,  and  likewise  invites  into  itself  a  propensity  to  subordinate 
that  law  to  unlawful  springs  of  action./  In  such  a  situation  both 
law  and  disobedience  dissolve  into  the  neutrality  of  fact.  We  are 
not  concerned  here  with  the  inconsistencies  and  difficulties,  but 

lGrundlegung,  VIII,  p.  79. 
«#«£,  VIII,  p.  82. 

^Religion  interhalb  der  Grengen  der  blossen  Vernunft,  X,  pp.  22,  23,  34,  39,  40, 
41,  49. 
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with  the  significance  of  the  Kantian  conception  of  freedom. 
Here  as  elsewhere,  there  is  no  provision  for  free  disobedience  to  a 
moral  imperative.  The  so-called  disobedience  enacted  in  this  a 
priori  predisposition  to  evil  is  on  the  same  footing  as  the  impera- 
tive itself,  and  cannot  be  differentiated  from  it.  They  unite  to 
form  a  single  law,  and  that  not  a  demand  but  a  matter  of  fact. 

Returning,  then,  to  the  individual's  conduct,  and  declining  to 
distinguish  an  irrational  propensity  from  a  rational  law  where 
both  inhere  in  the  same  self  and  are  both  a  priori,  it  is  plain  that 
when  the  man  is  free  in  the  Kantian  sense  of  having  his  eternal 
nature  consciously  determine  his  act,  the  ought  and  the  actual 
are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Will  Kant  defines  as  the  endow- 
ment, of  a  being  who  is  rational,  and  conscious  of  his  causality  in 
respect  of  his  actions  ;  so  that  we  may  now  assert  that  every  will 
is  a  good  will.  To  consciously  originate  an  act  is  to  practice 
freedom,  which  is  to  act  according  to  the  law  of  the  individual's 
intelligible  nature,  which  is  to  fulfill  or  awaken  to  consciousness 
the  eternal  will,  which  is  one  with  the  will  that  grounds  the 
universe. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  notion  of  freedom  which  we  ex- 
tracted from  the  first  Kritik.  Freedom  was  there  connected 
with  the  irreducible  fact  aspect  of  any  phenomenon.  In  the  case 
of  man,  his  act  was  consciously  free  just  in  proportion  as  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  grounded  upon  his  intelligible  nature,  i.  e.,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  conceived  it  to  follow  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
what  he  was,  and  so  in  turn  from  the  fact  that  the  universe  eter- 
nally was  what  it  was.  Is  not  the  principle  of  autonomy  as 
Kant  states  it  another  expression  of  exactly  the  same  thing  ? 
Here  the  act,  in  so  far  as  it  is  free  and  moral,  is  reg- 
ulated by  the  law  which  expresses  the  intelligible  nature  of  the 
agent ;  which,  again,  is  the  law  of  the  whole  intelligible  world 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  two  statements  coincide  entirely 
except  for  the  word  '  law,'  which,  being  synonymous  with  in- 
telligible nature,  makes  no  essential  difference.  Man  acts,  then, 
or  engages  in  free  willing,  when  he  is  conscious  of  himself  in  re- 
spect of  his  ultimate  and  eternal  nature,  as  the  unconditioned 
cause  of  a  change  in  the  world  of  experience.  His  empirical 
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character  may  operate  in  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects  without 
his  being  distinctly  conscious  of  it,  as  when  he  is  influenced  by 
passion,  or  performs  certain  deeds  mechanically.  In  such  cases 
his  action  is  involuntary,  and  in  so  far  free.  But  for  most  of  the 
changes  that  are  causally  related  to  his  empirical  character  he 
deliberately  assumes  the  responsibility.  He  identifies  them  with 
himself,  conceives  them  as  being  grounded  in  himself,  and  de- 
termined by  the  eternal  self-determination  of  himself,  and  so  of  the 
universe.  Such  acts  are  not  only  free  but  moral,  and  not  only 
moral  but  virtuous,  since  they  are  the  conscious  fulfillment  of  the 
law  which  the  individual  has  eternally  imposed  upon  himself,  i.  e., 
the  law  of  his  eternal  nature.  This  law  is  equivalent  to  the  intel- 
ligible nature  of  the  universe,  and  is  thus  the  categorical  impera- 
tive phrased  to  read  :  Act  so  as  to  express  in  your  act  the  eternal 
nature  of  a  self-consistent  universe.  The  categorical  imperative 
is  never  disobeyed,  but  man  is  distinguished  as  the  moral  crea- 
ture because  he  alone  attains  to  self-consciousness,  and  so  may 
be  aware  of  the  unconditioned  ground  of  his  causation.  In  him 
it  is  true,  to  use  Kant's  own  expression,  "  that  a  free  will  and  a 
will  subject  to  moral  laws  are  one  and  the  same  thing."1  We 
may  now  use  Kant's  own  words  to  sum  the  whole  matter  up  : 
"  Since  .  .  .  the  world  of  understanding  (here  referring  to  the 
intelligible  world)  contains  the  foundation  of  the  world  of  sense, 
and  consequently  of  its  laws  also,  and  accordingly  gives  the  law 
to  my  will  (which  belongs  wholly  to  the  world  of  understanding), 
directly  ...  it  follows  that,  although  on  the  one  side  I  must 
regard  myself  as  a  being  belonging  to  the  world  of  sense,  yet  on 
the  other  side  I  must  recognize  myself  as  subject  as  an  intelli- 
gence to  the  law  of  the  world  of  understanding,  i.  e.,  to  reason, 
which  contains  this  law  in  the  idea  of  freedom,  and  therefore  as 
subject  to  the  autonomy  of  the  will  ;  consequently  I  must  re- 
gard the  laws  of  the  world  of  understanding  as  imperatives  for 
me,  and  the  actions  which  conform  to  them  as  duties."2  Strip- 
ped of  its  technicalities  this  passage  means,  when  interpreted  con- 
sistently with  other  expressions  of  Kant's  thought,  that  freedom 

1  Grundlegtmg,  VIII,  p.  79. 
*  Ibid.,  VII,  pp.  87,  88. 
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is  not  a  power  determining  the  nature  of  the  world  through  gen- 
uine choices,  but  a  logically  separate  aspect  of  an  ultimately  fixed 
and  changeless  world.  The  universe  in  the  last  analysis  is  con- 
tingent. Causal  determination  is  a  secondary  process.  There  js 
a  court  of  final  fact  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  It  happens 
that  Spinoza  called  the  fiat  of  this  court  Necessity.  But  Kant 
has  called  it  Freedom,  and  in  this  felicitous  substitution  of  terms 
he  has  been  followed  by  the  majority  of  those  who  have  built 
upon  his  criticism.  With  Fichte,  Schelling,  Schopenhauer,  and 
many  recent  idealists,  this  same  abstraction,  given  a  slightly 
different  rendering,  bears  the  honored  name  of  Freedom.  The 
only  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  make  plain  the  import  of  the 
Kantian  conception.  It  denies  dual  possibility,  or  genuine 
ternatives,  and  substitutes  the  negative  principle  of  the  absence 
external  determination.  One  may  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
such  an  interpretation  by  bearing  in  mind  that  in  the  universe  of 
Kant  and  his  followers  there  is  no  provision  whereby  anything 
may  have  been  otherwise  than  it  is.  Furthermore,  there  are  no 
genuine  possibilities  unrealized.  If  these  propositions  involve 
confusing  temporal  terms  it  is  the  fault  of  freedom.  No  philos- 
ophers talk  so  glibly  of  freedom  as  Kant  and  his  successors,  and 
yet  none  have  provided  for  a  world  more  strictly  inevitable  in  all 
its  details.  If  it  has  been  the  part  of  the  idealists  to  insist  upon 
the  moral  value  of  freedom,  that  insight  should  now  be  0supple- 
mented  by  a  definition  of  freedom  that  shall  be  metaphysically 
grounded  without  the  loss  of  this  moral  value.  Possibly  it  will  be 
found  that  the  idealistic  metaphysics  has  led  to  an  abstract  defi- 
nition of  freedom  that  fails  utterly  to  do  justice  either  to  the  com- 
mon moral  life,  or  to  the  requirements  of  the  idealist's  own  eth- 
ical interpretations.  We  may  then  look  forward  to  the  more 
difficult  but  not  impossible  task  of  giving  a  positive  and  consist- 
ent meaning  to  this  venerable  and  baffling  conception. 

RALPH  BARTON  PERRY. 

SMITH  COLLEGE. 
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Psychologic  der  Axiome.     Von  DR.  JULIUS  SCHULTZ.     Gottingen, 

Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht,  1899. — pp.  232. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  a  psychological  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  general  principles  in  accordance  with  which  the  system 
of  knowledge  is  organized.  It  deals  mainly  with  axioms,  but  it 
touches  on  many  other  subjects  which  stand  in  more  or  less  direct 
relation  to  them.  The  discussion  is  very  interesting  and  valuable, 
though  the  style  and  mode  of  treatment  are  unequal  in  the  different 
parts. 

The  author  defines  his  position  by  reference  to  the  Kantian  and 
positivistic  systems  of  philosophy.  From  Kant  he  takes  the  statement 
that  there  are  axioms  and  principles  prior  to  and  constitutive  of  human 
experience  ;  from  the  positivists  he  takes  the  principle  of  development 
from  experience.  He  then  reconciles  the  two  theories  by  putting  the 
foundation  of  the  principles  far  back  in  the  line  of  evolution,  some- 
what as  Spencer  does  in  his  theory  of  intuition.  The  main  position 
is  that  axioms  are  really  postulates,  Forderungsatze,  expressions  of  will 
or  impulse. 

The  first  book  deals  with  the  more  general  aspect  of  the  problem. 
The  question  regarding  the  meaning  of  origin  is  taken  up  first,  and  is 
justified  from  the  phenomenal,  psychological  point  of  view.  The  life 
of  mind  begins  with  the  association  of  sensations,  and  with  this  asso- 
ciation goes  time,  which  is  simply  its  form.  But  if  time,  the  most 
original  of  the  forms  of  perception,  be  given  with  association,  then 
all  the  other  forms  and  principles  must  have  their  origin  in  the  work 
of  association.  In  answering  the  question  which  follows,  regarding 
the  subject  which  feels,  Dr.  Schultz  discusses  the  theory  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  soul  substance  or  monad,  together  with  the  problem  of  the 
relation  of  such  a  monad  to  matter.  The  solution  of  these  problems 
is  found  in  the  inapplicability  of  the  substance  category  to  mind. 
The  book  ends  with  the  author's  theory  of  association  and  its  physio- 
logical basis. 

In  Book  II,  where  we  enter  on  the  proper  theme  of  the  volume, 
the  principle  of  identity  is  first  investigated.  When  we  look  at  it  as 
the  postulate  of  keeping  firm  hold  of  what  is  before  us— whether  in 
images,  concepts,  or  judgments — we  see  that  it  contains  the  central 
meaning  of  other  axioms,  such  as  contradiction,  and  excluded  middle. 
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Before  the  stage  of  language  this  postulate  must  have  existed  in  the 
form  of  impulse.  But,  even  before  this  impulse  to  identify,  there  must 
come  the  existence  of  complexes  which  are  to  be  identified.  Thus 
the  investigation  enters  on  the  question  regarding  the  origin  of  such 
complexes.  We  learn  then  that  space  is  the  form  of  the  perception 
of  any  simultaneous  aggregate  or  agglutination  of  sensations  from  one 
sense,  the  agglutination  being  assisted  by  the  increasing  rapidity  of 
association  of  successive  ideas  through  exercise  and  habit.  Out  of  the 
spatial  agglutination  of  sensations  arises  the  consciousness  of  the  thing 
or  the  image,  whose  formation  is  again  furthered  by  such  factors  as 
repetition  and  interest.  When  once  'things  '  exist,  the  mind  is  able 
to  compare  them  and  discover  similarities.  The  actual  process  of 
comparison,  however,  does  not  imply  the  reproduction  of  definite 
images ;  all  that  is  needed,  when  the  object  appears,  is  the  presence 
of  a  pleasurable  feeling  of  ease  in  its  apperception,  termed  a  Gewohn- 
heitsgefuhL  If  both  members  of  the  comparison  appear,  then  we  have 
occasion  for  the  proposition  of  the  form  A  =  A,  from  which  the  ex- 
plicit principle  of  identity  can  arise.  Identification,  however,  is  a 
more  complex  process  than  comparison.  It  is  not  extreme  similarity, 
nor  is  it  continuity  in  the  object  of  experience  which  gives  rise  to  the 
judgment ;  it  is  the  reappearance  of  the  object  after  an  interval  when 
the  object  has  been  expected,  i.  e.,  when  feelings  of  tension  precede 
its  reappearance.  The  feelings  which  precede,  taken  with  those  that 
follow  the  object,  combine  to  form  a  Heimgefuhl.  The  principle  of 
uniformity  likewise  rests  on  expectation,  *.  e.t  the  reproduction  in  the 
form  of  feeling  or  idea  of  connections  previously  established  and  the 
impulse  to  meet  them  in  a  similar  way.  Uniformity  or  regularity, 
again,  is  the  basis  of  induction.  Induction  in  its  higher  stages  differs 
from  the  play  of  simple  association  through  the  definite  representation 
of  the  ideas  dealt  with. 

Having  thus  examined  what  is  termed  '  the  logical  apparatus  of 
the  highest  animals,'  Dr.  Schultz  proceeds  in  the  third  book  to  the 
consideration  of  ideas  peculiar  to  human  thought.  The  beginning  of 
this  higher  stage  lies  in  the  consciousness  of  self.  After  and  through 
the  formation  of  this  consciousness  arises  another  form  of  thought, 
persistence  in  change.  But  the  self  which  persists  throughout  its 
changing  states  is  related  to  them  in  two  ways :  they  are  its  proper- 
ties, or  they  are  its  actions.  We  see  then  the.  origin  of  the  categories 
of  substance  and  cause ;  they  relate  first  to  the  ego,  and  are  then  pro- 
jected into  the  external  world.  The  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
matter,  and  the  atomic  theory  are  neither  strictly  proved  or  provable  ; 
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they  can  be  regarded  only  as  postulates  which  are  based  on  our  sub- 
jective tendencies,  while  at  the  same  time  they  receive  more  or  less 
confirmation  in  experience.  In  order  to  understand  causality,  we 
must  note  that  it  rests  on  a  threefold  basis  in  personal  experience  : 
the  will  to  move  the  limbs  of  our  body,  the  consequent  movement  of 
external  objects,  and  lastly  the  movement  of  the  limbs  by  the  action  of 
external  objects.  The  hypothesis  of  actio  in  distans  is  distrusted 
merely  because  we  have  no  personal  experience  by  which  to  interpret 
it :  verstehen  heisst  nachleben.  Difficulties  which  arise  in  regard  to 
causality  may  be  traced  to  its  threefold  basis.  Regularity  or  uni- 
formity of  experience  alone  cannot  explain  the  causal  consciousness ; 
that  form  in  which  the  element  of  magnitude  appears  is  a  special  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  the  positivistic  explanation.  The  principle  of 
sufficient  reason  in  its  most  useful  form,  which  forbids  us  to  assume 
anything  unnecessary,  rests  simply  on  laziness,  the  rooted  objection 
to  an  unnecessary  labor.  At  the  close  of  this  book  we  have  an 
analysis  of  abstract  thinking;  according  to  the  author's  view,  abstract 
ideas  and  reasonings  are  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  that  the 
thoughts  ought  to  be  realized,  and  by  a  Moglichkeitsgcfuhl,  the  convic- 
tion that  we  could,  if  necessary,  bring  to  mind  the  concrete  images 
and  ideas  which  are  implied.  In  the  fourth  book  various  supposed 
objections  to  the  theory  of  the  volume  are  dealt  with.  The  chief 
attention  is  given  to  positivism,  whose  fundamental  error  is  said  to 
lie  in  its  confusion  regarding  the  distinction  between  psychical 
occurrence  and  physical  movement.  The  last  book  deals  with  the 
more  concrete  applications  of  the  theory  to  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
mechanics. 

The  general  scope  of  Dr.  Schultz's  views  can  be  seen  from  this  ac- 
count, which,  however,  does  not  do  justice  to  the  many  acute  obser- 
vations scattered  through  the  volume.  But  the  book  seems  to  contain 
too  much  or  too  little ;  too  much  if  it  is  to  be  kept  strictly  within  the 
limit  of  its  title ;  too  little  if  an  adequate  discussion  is  to  be  given  of 
the  many  points  which  are  raised.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  Dr. 
Schultz  should  seek  so  persistently  and  anxiously  to  refute  positivism. 
The  earlier  empiricists  no  doubt  neglected  important  factors  in  their 
analysis  of  experience ;  they  also  tried  to  base  their  theories  on  the 
life  of  the  individual  without  taking  into  account  animal  development 
and  prehistoric  human  experience.  But  this  is  not  true  of  all  modern 
empiricists,  and  it  seems  clear  that  an  attempt,  like  that  of  the  author, 
to  find  a  basis  and  motive  for  the  development  of  principles  far  off 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  life  does  not  contradict,  but  only  supple- 
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ments  in  a  natural  way  the  unhistoric  empiricism  of  an  earlier  date  or 
of  the  present  day.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  problem  of 
mental  development  is  yet  to  be  solved  by  a  still  more  skilful  recon- 
ciliation of  idealism  and  empiricism,  in  which  more  room  will  be  left 
for  a  definite  character  or  pre -formation  of  mental  elements  at  the  very 
origin  of  development. 

The  reasons  given  for  considering  the  axioms  to  be  expressions  of 
will  do  not  seem  to  be  conclusive.  The  precise  meanings  which  we 
are  to  attach  to  the  terms  will  and  impulse,  as  well  as  feeling,  are 
nowhere  explained.  There  does  not  seem  any  sufficient  reason,  from 
the  empirical  point  of  view,  for  refusing  to  regard  axioms  and  prin- 
ciples in  the  light  of  hypotheses — or  what  corresponds  to  hypotheses 
in  the  animal  mind.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  way,  we  might  find 
the  animal  through  the  play  of  association  coming  to  expect  certain 
modes  of  happening  in  the  world ;  now  this  expectation  put  in  an- 
other form  becomes  a  hypothesis  or  principle  in  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world.  Unquestionably  the  practical  needs  and  desires 
of  life  would  act  as  impelling  forces,  but  the  primary  character  of  the 
principle  would  remain  not  volitional  but  intellectual.  If  all  thought 
is  the  product  of  will,  as  Dr.  Schultz  says,  then  so,  of  course,  are  the 
axioms.  But  I  find  no  adequate  proof  given  of  this  broad  and  some- 
what bold  proposition. 

W.  G.  SMITH. 

Democracy  and  Empire.  With  Studies  of  their  Psychological, 
Economic,  and  Moral  Foundations.  By  FRANKLIN  HENRY  GID- 
DINGS,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Author  of  "The  Principles  of  Sociology."  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan  Company;  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1900. — pp. 

x,  363- 

This  book,  of  course,  is  not  primarily  a  contribution  to  theoretical 
philosophy.  The  larger  part  of  its  contents  falls  rather  within  the 
provinces  of  sociology,  economics,  and  political  science.  A  first 
glance  at  the  table  of  contents  would  lead  a  reviewer,  writing  for  a 
philosophical  journal,  to  expect  grist  for  his  mill  only  in  two  or  three 
places.  Such  titles  as  "  The  Democratic  Empire, "  "  Industrial  De- 
mocracy," "  The  Trusts  and  the  Public,"  "The  Railroads  and  the 
State,"  and  "The  Consent  of  the  Governed,"  promise  wide  room 
for  discussion  in  almost  any  other  periodical  than  this  REVIEW.  And 
yet  a  careful  reading  of  the  whole  volume  leads  one  to  see  that  under- 
lying the  treatment  of  all  the  special  topics  there  is  a  philosophical 
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principle,  consistently  carried  out.  That  principle  is  no  new  one. 
It  is  as  old  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  as  good  as  it  is  old.  Professor 
Giddings  states  it  in  many  ways;  perhaps  most  succinctly  when  he 
says:  "Integration  and  differentiation  may,  and  normally  do,  pro- 
ceed together  "  (p.  352). 

In  the  first  essay,  "The  Democratic  Empire,"   Professor  Giddings 
applies  this  principle  by  making  such  an  empire  consist  in  the  federa- 
tion of  ethically  like-minded  communities,  each  of  which,    "  homo- 
geneous in  nearly  every  respect — in  blood,  in  traditions,  in  beliefs,  in 
interests — may  successfully  conduct  a  local  or  municipal  government 
of  highly  diversified  functions."      "An  imperial  government  must  be 
yet  more  general,  if  it  is  not  to  suppress  freedom  and  the  democratic 
spirit.     It  must  confine  itself  practically  to  three  things  :   namely,  the 
imperial  defence,  the  suppression  of  conflict  between  one  part  of  the 
empire  and  another,  and  insistence  that  local  administration  shall  come 
up  to  a  certain  standard  in  its  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  in 
its  respect  for  enlightenment.     Doing  these  things  and  only  these,  it 
can  leave  each  component  part  of  the  empire  to  evolve  its  own  law 
and  its  own  administration^  in  its  own  way — to  become,  in  short,  as 
democratic  as  the  spirit  and  the  experience  of  the  people  will  permit  " 
(p.  n).     In  such  an  organization,  the  heterogeneity  is  that  of  the  dif- 
ferent'kinships,  customs,  traditions,  and  religious  faiths  found  in  the 
different  communities.     The  homogeneity  is  that  of  ethical  like-mind- 
edness,  consisting  "  in  a  common  loyalty  to  the  common  judgment 
and  will,  in  a  common  willingness  to  share  a  common  destiny,  and  in 
a  common  conviction  of  the  priceless  value  of  individual,  religious,  and 
local  liberty.     Given  mental  and  moral  agreement  in  these  particulars, 
and  a  nation  of  any  territorial  extent,  of  any  admixture  of  blood,  of 
interests,  of  religions,  can  wax  strong  generation  by  generation,  while 
yet  becoming  more  free  and  more  diversified  in  its  social  organiza- 
tion "  (pp.  10— n).      Such   an  empire  "trusts   to    the   spontaneous 
intercourse  of  men  in  the  pursuit  of  their  daily  vocations  to  bring 
about  a  further  assimilation  which  ultimately  will  perfect  the  human 
race  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  under  the  single  law  of  liberty. ' ' 
And  such  an  empire,  too,  "  England  has  already  brought  to  a  wonder- 
ful perfection,"   and  "the  United  States  is  destined  to  create  "  (p. 
12).     To  the  question  whether  it  is  democratic  to  extend  such  an  im- 
perial government  over  communities  which  do  not  consent  to  being 
included  under  its  sway,  Professor  Giddings  makes  answer  by  raising 
a  further  question :     What   is  the  true  meaning  of  the  maxim  that 
governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
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erned  ?  "  As  a  statement  of  alleged  political  fact,  it  has  singularly  little 
content  of  truth.  In  human  history  governments  have  not  often  de- 
rived any  powers,  just  or  unjust,  from  any  conscious,  rational  consent 
of  the  governed  "  (p.  259).  "  Over  and  over  again,  in  our  own  his- 
tory, the  powers  of  state  and  national  governments  have  been  coercively 
applied  to  compel  the  submission  of  men  who  believed  that  they  had 
as  good  right  to  rebel  against  the  existing  governmental  authority — be- 
cause they  had  never  given,  or  were  unwilling  to  continue,  their  con- 
sent to  it — as  had  the  men  of  the  thirteen  colonies  who  threw  off  the 
British  yoke"  (p.  263).  If,  therefore,  by  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned is  meant  consent  at  the  moment  when  they  submit  to  authority, 
either  our  government  has  been  unjust  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
its  history,  or  the  maxim  is  false.  But  in  the  government  exercised 
by  parents  over  children,  "the  ethical  justice  of  government  has  its 
source,  not  in  the  consent  of  subjects  who  at  the  moment  are  unfit  to 
understand  or  to  appreciate  it ;  but  only  in  that  approval  which  may  be 
given  or  withheld  after  full  experience  of  the  nature,  objects,  and  ex- 
cellence of  government,  and  after  the  attainment  of  full  maturity  of 
reason  to  understand  and  to  interpret  it.  In  like  manner,  if  a  bar- 
barian people  is  compelled  to  accept  the  authority  of  a  state  more  ad- 
vanced in  civilization,  the  test  of  the  rightfulness  or  wrongfulness  of 
this  imposition  of  authority  is  to  be  found  not  at  all  in  any  assent  or 
resistance  at  the  moment  when  the  government  begins,  but  only  in  the 
degree  of  probability  that,  after  full  experience  of  what  the  government 
can  do  to  raise  the  subject  population  to  a  higher  plane  of  life,  a  free 
and  rational  consent  will  be  given  by  those  who  have  come  to  under- 
stand all  that  has  been  done  "  (p.  265). 

The  paper  on  "Imperialism"  goes  more  fully  into  the  economic 
and  political  advantages  and  dangers  of  such  government,  and  ends 
with  the  prophecy  that  if  we  do  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  Great  Brit- 
ain in  extending  to  the  uncivilized  peoples  of  the  world  "an  English 
civilization,  with  its  principles  of  freedom,  self-government,  and  op- 
portunity for  all,"  the  Russian -Chinese  combination  will  force  upon 
them  ' '  its  policy  of  exclusiveness  and  its  tradition  of  irresponsible 
authority"  (p.  289).  "It  is  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
say"  (p.  290).  The  verdict  of  the  United  States  will  presumably 
not  be  determined  chiefly  by  deliberate  judgment  on  the  part  of  its 
citizens,  for  "apolitical  majority  of  the  vqters  of  a  large  country, 
with  diversified  resources  and  occupations  and  a  heterogeneous  pop- 
ulation, will  be  governed  mainly  by  a  conservative  instinct  and  will 
be  modified  only  very  slowly  by  opinion.  It  will  carefully  respect 
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the  fundamental  prejudices  of  '  slow  '  people"  (p.  192).  But  there 
are  agencies  counteracting  the  conservatism  of  all  huge  masses.  One 
means  of  progress  is  "the  unifying  and  stimulating  influence  of  war" 
(p.  193).  Our  recent  war  with  Spain,  however,  was  not  so  much  a 
cause  of  any  transformation  of  our  ideals  as  the  result  of  the  national 
character.  ' '  There  existed  that  peculiar  combination  of  the  moral 
forces  of  sympathy  and  conviction  with  the  inherited  love  of  danger- 
ous enterprise,  which,  .as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  must  exist  before 
the  American  people  will  go  to  war,  but  which  is  practically  certain, 
when  it  does  exist,  to  beget  war  "  (p.  279).  "If  these  hypotheses 
are  sound,  it  follows  that  our  wise  men  should  discontinue  their  idle 
contention  against  cosmic  law — in  the  realms  of  mind  and  of  history 
— and  should  address  themselves  to  the  practical  question  :  How  can 
the  American  people  best  adapt  themselves  to  their  new  responsibil- 
ities? "  (p.  270).  Thus  much  space  has  been  given  in  this  REVIEW  to 
these  political  views,  because  they  show  how  proper  philosophical 
principles  can  be  applied  to  practical  problems.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  that  principles,  got  from  nobody  knows  where,  can  be  forced 
on  the  facts  of  this  very  workaday  world  of  now  and  here.  It  simply 
means  that  the  world  of  facts  is  a  world  of  correlated  facts,  of  facts  in 
a  system  ;  and  that  a  careful  study  of  the  principles  of  correlation  and 
of  system  is  not  necessarily  abstract.  Abstract  in  one  sense  it  must 
be,  but  so  must  every  other  study  be  abstract  in  the  same  sense ;  that 
is,  it  must  concentrate  attention  upon  some  one  problem  and  for  the 
nonce  neglect  other  things.  But  this  neglect  need  be  only  temporary. 
It  is  not  an  ignoring  but  a  postponing  of  other  interests.  Now  this 
science  of  the  principles  of  relation  is  worth  anything  only  when  the 
relations  studied  are  real  relations ;  that  is,  relations  actually  obtain- 
ing in  the  world  of  experience.  In  this  sense,  the  study  is  concrete 
and  may  be  of  great  practical  value,  especially  in  the  problems  of 
social  organization. 

There  are  other  essays  in  Professor  Giddings's  book  that  deal  more 
directly  with  philosophical  problems,  notably  the  second,  the  third, 
and  the  fourth  papers,  "The  Ethical  Motive,"  "The  Psychology  of 
Society,"  and  "The  Mind  of  the  Many."  In  this  last  paper,  the 
author  dwells  upon  a  theme  that  he  has  already  made  familiar  in  his 
previous  books,  and  detailed  criticism  here  is  unnecessary.  The  theme 
is  that  the  essential  and  all-comprehensive  social  fact  is  like-minded- 
ness.  A  society  exists  only  when  among  the  members  composing  it 
there  is  a  "consciousness  of  kind."  Society  is  "any  number  of 
like-minded  individuals,  who  know  and  enjoy  their  like-mindedness, 
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and  are  therefore  able  to  work  together  for  common  ends"  (p.  51). 
In  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Psychology  of  Society,"  criticisms  are 
made  upon  Professor  Baldwin's  conceptions  that  "the  matter  of  so- 
cial organizations  consists  of  thoughts ;  by  which  is  meant  all  sorts  of 
intellectual  states,  such  as  imaginations,  knowledges,  and  informations, ' ' 
and  that  the  •  form  or  method  of  social  organization  consists  * '  in  the 
interaction  of  the  individual  as  a  particularizing  force  and  society  as  a 
generalizing  force. ' '  Professor  Giddings  maintains  that ' l  the  substance 
of  society  at  first  is  sympathy  and  instinct  mainly.  At  its  best  estate, 
society  may  rise  to  a  level  where  thought  has  for  the  moment  com- 
pletely subordinated  feeling.  But  usually,  and  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  career,  society  is  sympathy  and  instinct  more  or  less  or- 
ganized, more  or  less  directed,  more  or  less  controlled,  by  thought " 
(p.  39).  Against  Professor  Baldwin's  view  of  the  method  of  social 
organization,  the  author  urges  that  the  thought  of  self  is  not  so  largely 
a  product  of  the  social  relation  as  Professor  Baldwin  represents. 
"The  sociologist,  then,  must  continue  to  think  of  the  individual  as 
being  both  an  ego  and  a  socius,  and  yet  as  being  at  all  times  more 
ego  than  socius"  (pp.  33—34).  "It  seems  probable,  then,  that 
in  '  the  dialectic  of  personal  growth,'  the  original  ego  with  which  the 
dialectic  starts,  plays  throughout  a  controlling  part;  and  that,  after 
all,  the  process  of  developing  a  socius  is  one  which  essentially  con- 
sists in  modifying,  by  means  of  social  relations  and  activities,  an 
originally  independent  self "  (p.  34).  And  this  development  of  the 
socius  is  accomplished  by  the  mediation  of  a  perception  of  resem- 
blance working  upon  the  material  of  social  sympathy. 

In  the  paper  on  "The  Ethical  Motive,"  the  distinction  between 
the  ethical  and  the  economic  motive  is  discussed,  and  the  result  ob- 
tained is  stated  as  follows :  "In  more  technical  terms,  then,  the 
economic  motive  is  the  sum  of  those  normal  desires  to  which,  at  any 
given  moment,  we  are  giving  a  preferential  attention.  The  ethical 
motive  is  the  sum  of  those  normal  desires  which,  at  the  same  given 
moment,  we  are  denying  attention  or  forcing  out  of  consciousness  by 
neglect,  but  which  will  presently  assert  themselves  strongly  enough  to 
divert  attention"  (p.  20).  Whether  the  economist  would  accept 
such  a  statement  of  the  economic  motive  I  shall  leave  to  the  econ- 
omist to  say.  At  any  rate,  the  ethical  motive  cannot  be  the  sum  of 
those  normal  desires  to  which  we  are  denying  attention.  The  only 
reason  I  shall  give  for  such  point-blank  rejection  of  Professor  Gid- 
dings's  definition  is  the  first  reason  Professor  Giddings  gives  in  con. 
firmation  of  his  definition,  namely,  the  possible  merging  of  the  eco- 
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nomic  into  the  ethical  motive  ' '  when  economy  broadens  out  into  a 
provision  for  the  expansion  and  the  future  development  of  life  " 
(pp.  20-21).  If  "the  moral  motive  is  one  that  makes  for  largeness 
of  conscious  life"  (p.  17),  and  if  a  man  may  act  "  for  largeness  of 
conscious  life, ' '  then  surely  he  is  giving  preferential  attention  to  the 
moral  motive ;  and  yet,  in  accordance  with  the  definition  given,  the 
moral  motive  in  such  a  case  must  be  the  desires  which  are  forced  out 
of  consciousness,  and  which  will  presently  reassert  themselves  ;  for  in- 
stance, perhaps,  the  desire  for  sensual  enjoyment  at  present  neglected 
in  deference  to  larger  interests  now  consulted.  Professor  Giddings's 
definition  would  necessitate  the  conclusion  that  no  man  could  con- 
sciously act  from  what  at  the  time  would  be  the  ethical  motive. 
Strangely  enough,  the  inclusion  of  future  interests  in  the  ethical  motive 
leads  to  the  exclusion  of  present  attention  to  these  future  interests.  The 
ethical  motive,  even  upon  Professor  Giddings's  own  showing,  can  be 
no  less  than  regard  for  the  whole  interest  of  the  agent)  including  his 
future  life  with  all  its  possibilities  of  improvement,  but  not  excluding 
the  present  desires  that  clamorously  assert  themselves.  There  are 
other  points  of  interest  in  this  discussion  of  the  ethical  motive,  for  ex- 
ample, the  proposed  reconciliation  of  utilitarian  ethics  with  the  ethics 
of  duty  ;  but  the  limits  of  this  review  forbid  further  comment.  The 
typography  of  the  book  is  unusually  good,  only  one  error  having  come 
to  the  reviewer's  notice.  On  page  264,  line  4  from  bottom,  '  its ' 
should  read  '  their.'  The  book  is  one  to  be  strongly  commended  both 
for  the  sanity  of  its  thought  and  the  clearness  of  its  expression. 

EVANDER  BRADLEY  MCGILVARY. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Moral  Order  of  the  World  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Thought. 
By  ALEXANDER  BALMAIN  BRUCE,  D.  D.  New  York,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  1899. — pp.  viii,  431. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  the  Gifford  Lectures  for  1898,  and  is 
the  second  series  by  the  same  author,  the  previous  series  on  the  Provi- 
dential Order  having  been  already  published.  The  lectures  before  us 
are  mainly  historical  and  critical,  dealing  with  what  the  leading  mor- 
alists of  the  past  have  thought  about  the  moral  order  of  the  world, 
and  with  the  author's  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  teachings.  "  We 
see,"  says  Mr.  Bruce,  "that  the  sages  of  various  lands,  in  far-past 
ages,  unite  in  the  emphatic  assertion  of  a  Moral  Order  as  the  thing 
of  supreme  moment  for  the  faith  and  life  of  man."  "The  root  of 
this  basal  faith  is  an  intense  moral  consciousness.  Men  believe  in  a 
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moral  order  in  the  cosmos  because  they  have  found  a  commanding 
moral  order  in  their  own  souls."  He  notes,  too,  that  this  faith  is 
associated  with  various  theological  views — in  Buddhism,  with  atheism, 
in  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  with  polytheism,  and  in  that  of  the 
Hebrews  with  monotheism — and  he  remarks  that  "in  view  of  this 
theological  diversity,  the  common  faith  in  an  eternal  august  moral 
order  may  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  certainty,  the  vital  element 
in  the  religion  of  humanity"  (pp.  380,  381). 

In  illustrating  the  thesis  thus  laid  down,  Mr.  Bruce  pursues,  as  we 
have  said,  a  historical  method,  though  not  with  strict  regard  to  chro- 
nology. He  begins  with  a  brief  account  of  Buddhism,  treating  par- 
ticularly of  the  doctrines  of  Karma  and  Nirvana,  and  then  passes  to  a 
similar  account  of  Zoroastrianism  ;  but  the  chapters  dealing  with  these 
two  religions  contain  nothing  new,  and  nothing  specially  characteristic 
of  the  author.  Next,  he  proceeds  to  an  examination  of  the  Greek  re- 
ligion as  distinguished  from  Greek  mythology,  dwelling  particularly 
on  the  doctrine  of  nemesis  as  set  forth  by  the  three  great  tragedians, 
and  on  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Providence,  his  account  of  the  tragic  writ- 
ers being  very  sympathetic  and  full.  Next  comes  a  chapter  on  divina- 
tion, which  is  treated  as  a  really  serious  subject,  and  as  if  the  author 
himself  almost  wished  to  believe  in  it.  "Divination,"  he  thinks, 
' '  may  be  regarded  as  a  primitive  form  of  revelation,  and  when  placed 
under  this  category  it  gains  in  dignity"  (p.  143);  and  he  adds  that 
' '  the  conception  of  a  system  of  interpretable  signs  inwoven  into  the 
frame  of  nature,  intended  by  Divine  Providence  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  revealing  the  future,  is  not  on  the  face  of  it  absurd"  (p.  159). 
In  the  end,  however,  he  abandons  divination  as  out  of  date  and  pos- 
sibly mischievous. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  Greeks  and  the  earlier  Asiatics,  Mr. 
Bruce  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  another  to  the 
book  of  Job,  and  both  chapters  will  be  found  interesting,  though  they 
contain  nothing  that  is  new.  Then  comes  what  the  author,  of  course, 
regards  as  the  most  essential  part  of  the  book,  the  account  of  "  Christ's 
teaching  concerning  Divine  Providence."  Yet  here  again  he  presents 
nothing  really  new,  but  merely  sets  forth  the  views  now  prevalent  in 
the  Christian  church.  There  are,  however,  certain  defects  in  Mr. 
Bruce' s  exposition,  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Thus, 
he  is  not  willing  to  admit  the  notorious  fact  that  Christ  believed  in  evil 
spirits,  and  leaves  out  of  view  the  notion  entertained  by  Christ  and  all 
his  first  disciples  that  the  world  was  speedily  coming  to  an  end. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  principal  moral  systems  of  the  ancient 
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world,  the  author  takes  a  leap  down  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
considers  some  of  the  more  recent  doctrines  regarding  the  relation 
between  morality  and  Providence.  He  devotes  one  chapter  to  the 
modern  optimists,  taking  Emerson  and  Browning  as  their  representa- 
tives, and  two  chapters  to  what  he  calls  '  modern  dualism, '  meaning 
those  recent  doctrines  which  try  to  account  for  the  evil  in  the  world 
by  the  assumption  of  a  power  of  some  kind  antagonistic  to  the  good 
principle.  He  touches  briefly  on  Mill's  essays  on  religion,  and  dwells 
at  length  on  the  anonymous  work  published  some  time  ago  entitled 
Evil  and  Evolution,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  devil  is  set  forth 
anew.  Mr.  Bruce  also  pays  his  respects  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  and 
others  who  maintain  that  reason  cannot  furnish  a  basis  for  religion. 
His  criticisms  of  these  writers  are  judicial  and  often  acute,  and  are 
among  the  best  things  in  the  book.  He  treats  the  ethical  movement 
in  this  country  and  England  with  respect  and  sympathy,  and  emphat- 
ically asserts,  in  opposition  to  most  theologians,  that  there  can  be 
morality  of  a  high  order  without  a  belief  in  God.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, he  reverts  to  Christianity  as  not  only  the  best  moral  and  relig- 
ious system,  but  as  all-sufficient.  After  reviewing  what  he  had  said  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  other  ancient  religions,  he  says :  ( '  One  does  not 
need  to  be  a  clergyman  or  a  professed  apologist,  but  only  a  candid 
student  of  comparative  religion  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  teaching  of 
Christ  combines  the  merits  and  avoids  the  defects  specified  in  the 
foregoing  review.  ...  In  its  moral  idea  it  unites  the  gentleness  of 
Buddhism  with  the  militant  virtue  of  Zoroastrianism.  Its  doctrine  of 
God  satisfies  all  rational  requirements.  ...  Its  doctrine  of  man 
equally  commends  itself  to  the  instructed  reason  and  conscience  as  all 
that  can  be  desired"  (p.  390). 

I  disagree  entirely  with  the  author  in  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  ex- 
travagant estimate  of  Christianity ;  but  discussion  of  that  subject  would 
lead  me  too  far  afield.  There  is  one  point,  however,  in  Mr.  Bruce 's 
exposition  that  calls  for  criticism.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  missed 
the  most  essential  element  in  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  He  has 
confined  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  question  of  retribution. 
What  he  is  most  concerned  to  know  is  whether  the  course  of  nature  is 
such  that  in  the  long  run  the  righteous  will  prosper  and  the  wicked  be 
punished.  But  surely  the  most  essential  question  is  whether  the  course 
of  nature  is  favorable  to  the  progress  of  righteousness  itself.  What  a 
good  man  chiefly  wants  is  to  succeed  in  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of 
goodness,  not  to  be  rewarded  for  attaining  it.  Huxley  a  few  years 
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ago  advanced  the  paradox  that  the  cosmos  is  neither  favorable  nor  un- 
favorable to  the  growth  of  morality,  but  indifferent  to  it ;  but  Mr. 
Bruce  passes  Huxley's  argument  by  with  only  a  brief  mention,  and 
with  no  adequate  appreciation  of  the  question  it  raises.  One  would 
have  thought  that  in  tracing  the  course  of  opinion  on  moral  and  re- 
ligious themes  the  author  would  have  inquired  whether  there  has  been 
in  recorded  times  a  substantial  progress  in  the  moral  character  of  man- 
kind, yet  Mr.  Bruce  seems  never  to  have  asked  himself  the  question. 
His  book,  therefore,  though  meritorious  in  some  respects,  is  not  satis- 
factory as  a  discussion  of  its  subjects,  but  leaves  much  to  be  desired  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  profound  and  all-important  problem  of 
the  moral  order  of  the  world. 

JAMES  B.  PETERSON. 

Ethics   and  Religion.     A   Collection   of  Essays    by    SIR    JOHN 

SEELEY,   Dr.  FELIX  ABLER,    Mr.   W.    M.   SALTER,    Prof.    HENRY 

SIDGWICK,  Prof.  G.  VON  GIZYCKI,  Dr.  BERNARD  BOSANQUET,  Mr. 

LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Dr.  STANTON  COIT,  and  Prof.  J.  H.  MUIRHEAD. 

Edited  by  the  Society  of  Ethical  Propagandists.     London,  Swan 

Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1900. — pp.  ix,  324. 

This  volume  is  a  significant  expression  of  some  of  the  deeper  spirit- 
ual needs  of  the  age.  It  is  both  evidence  and  product  of.  that  steadily 
advancing  Aufklaerung  which  has  resulted  in  the  breaking  up  of  the- 
ological beliefs  that  had  been  commonly  regarded  as  the  sole  ground 
and  support  of  morality.  The  society  under  whose  auspices  it  appears 
came  into  existence  because  of  a  conviction  that  for  many  earnest 
minds  the  old  springs  of  moral  inspiration  had  become  dry,  and  the 
old  centres  of  moral  activity  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  rallying- 
points. 

The  distinguished  list  of  contributors  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
interest  and  value  of  the  book.  The  first  essay,  from  which  the  vol- 
ume has  received  its  title,  is  by  Sir  John  Seeley,  and  was  delivered 
before  the  Ethical  Society  of  Cambridge.  Then  follow  two  essays  by 
Felix  Adler,  the  one  on  Freedom  of  Ethical  Fellowship,  the  other  on 
The  Ethical  Bond  of  Union.  From  Mr.  Salter's  pen  is  given  the  last 
chapter  of  his  Ethical  Religion  under  the  same  title,  and  an  additional 
paper  on  The  True  Basis  of  Religious  Union.  Professor  Sidgwick 
treats  of  The  Scope  and  Limits  of  the  Work  of  an  Ethical  Society,  and 
The  Aims  and  Methods  of  an  Ethical  Society,  the  latter  of  which  papers 
appeared  in  the  International  Journal  of  Ethics  with  the  title  My  Sta- 
tion and  Its  Duties.  Professor  von  Gizycki's  contribution  is  entitled 
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Ethics  and  Theology,  and  is  the  discussion  which  has  for  some  years 
been  familiar  to  readers  of  his  Ethics.  Mr.  Bosanquet  treats  of  The 
Communication  of  Moral  Ideas  as  a  Function  of  an  Ethical  Society. 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephens' s  paper  is  on  The  Aims  of  Ethical  Societies.  The 
Ethical  Movement  Defined  is  Dr.  Coit's  theme.  The  book  concludes 
with  Professor  Muirhead's  essay,  The  Position  of  an  Ethical  Society. 
As  many  of  these  papers  deal  with  the  attitude  of  ethical  societies  to- 
wards the  Christian  church,  viewed  as  an  organ  of  practical  moral  in- 
struction, or  as  the  champion  of  certain  theological  tenets  claimed  to 
be  basal  for  morality,  the  title  Ethics  and  Religion  is  not  inappropri- 
ately given  to  the  collection.  Where  the  contributors  represent  such 
a  diversity  of  ethical  and  religious  belief  no  one  will  look  for  complete 
unity  in  their  utterances.  There  are,  however,  several  points  upon 
which  most  of  them  agree,  and  which  form  a  kind  of  platform  for 
union  in  moral  endeavor.  While  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  select 
points  of  interest  in  the  separate  essays,  the  best  service  may  perhaps 
be  rendered  by  attempting  to  indicate  some  of  the  more  generally  ac- 
cepted positions  which  belong  to  the  work  as  a  whole. 

Almost  all  the  writers  frankly  recognize  the  important  part  played 
by  the  church  as  the  teacher  of  positive  morality.  Sir  John  Seeley 
expresses  this  by  saying  that  the  Christian  church  « '  has  been  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years  the  great  Ethical  Society  of  the  world"  (p.  19). 
Such  movements  as  the  ethical  societies,  he  affirms,  "only  grow  out 
of  a  soil  which  has  been  formed  by  centuries  of  Christian  tillage ' ' 
(p.  19).  And  yet  he  admits  the  failure  of  the  church  to  deal  effect- 
ively with  the  moral  problems  of  the  day,  and  finds  "the  old  recog- 
nized organs  of  spiritual  life  paralyzed  at  the  very  moment  when 
spiritual  life  itself  is  most  active"  (p.  6).  And  again,  .  .  .  "the 
Christianity  of  the  day  may  almost  be  said  to  teach  religion  perhaps, 
but  not  ethics"  (p.  20).  A  few  more  marked  exceptions  to  a  tone 
of  friendly  recognition  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  churches  may  be 
noted.  Mr.  Adler  says  :  "The  wealth  and  depth  of  spiritual  insight 
would,  no  doubt,  to-day  be  greater  in  the  world  if  spiritual  truths 
had  been  kept  in  the  fluent  state,  and  had  never  been  made  the 
cornerstones  of  organized  churches"  (p.  36).  Professor  Gizycki 
expresses  a  similar  thought  when  he  says  :  ' '  The  churches  in  the  past 
have  doubted  the  free  moral  strength  of  mankind.  They  do  still ; 
and  in  that  way  they  are  an  obstacle  to  the  moral  life"  (p.  200). 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  quite  naturally  also  runs  afoul  of  elements  in  pop- 
ular Christianity,  which  he  can  only  regard,  in  contrast  with  more 
pronounced  errors,  as  <  relatively '  elevating;  "elevating  as  slavery 
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is  said  to  have  been  elevating,  when  it  was  a  substitute  for  extermina- 
tion "  (p.  251).  Professor  Muirhead  is  also  careful  to  differentiate 
the  forms  of  theism  as  regards  their  moral  influence.  These  excep- 
tions, I  am  aware,  may  seem  to  outnumber  the  cases  which  fall  under 
the  rule  as  at  first  stated.  But,  in  spite  of  all  such  criticisms,  cooper- 
ation rather  than  antagonism  is  set  forth  as  the  principle  of  the  ethical 
movement.  It  is  hospitable  toward  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
provided  only  they  are  agreed  in  seeking  to  promote  right  living.  It 
is  recognized  that  theists  and  atheists,  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews 
may  all  unite  in  furthering  the  interests  of  practical  morality. 

Another  principle  on  which  there  is  general  agreement  is  that  the 
ethical  societies  should  make  it  their  task  to  teach  morality  rather 
than  theories  of  morality.  Sir  John  Seeley  urges  that  the  true  method 
is  to  "ascend  from  practical  needs"  to  the  problems  of  abstract 
science,  rather  than  to  "descend  from  theory  to  practice."  In  a 
similar  spirit,  Professor  Sidgwick  recommends  that,  instead  of  seeking 
for  ultimate  principles,  they  "  remain,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  region 
of  'middle  axioms.'  '  Mr.  Bosanquet  also  insists  upon  the  endeavor 
to  communicate  "moral  ideas"  and  not  " ideas  about  morality, "  as 
the  true  aim  of  such  organizations.  Mr.  Stephen  presents  the  same 
distinction  as  that  between  "the  abstract  theory  and  the  art  of  con- 
duct." "You  no  more  teach  men  to  be  moral  by  giving  them  a 
sound  ethical  theory,  than  you  teach  them  to  be  good  shots  by  explain- 
ing the  theory  of  projectiles"  (p.  282).  The  academic  teacher  of 
ethics  often  has  occasion  to  wish  that  this  principle  were  better  under- 
stood. He  undertakes  his  task  primarily  to  satisfy  an  intellectual 
demand,  not  to  improve  practical  morals.  He  is  fortunate  if,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  work,  he  is  not  frequently  made  to  feel  the  force 
of  George  Eliot's  saying  to  the  effect  that,  after  long  study  of  ethics, 
men  succeed  in  conducting  themselves  almost  as  well  as  before. 
While  not  in  any  wise  denying  the  distinction  stated  above,  Professor 
Muirhead  ably  argues  for  a  somewhat  wider  interpretation  of  the  func- 
tions of  an  ethical  society,  to  include  a  discussion  of  some  funda- 
mental principles.  For,  in  the  first  place,  such  discussion,  he  says, 
"whether  we  like  it  or  not,  is  in  the  air,"  occupying  an  important 
place  in  all  the  literature  of  our  time.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
many  of  those  who  seek  the  aid  of  the  ethical  society  are  looking  for 
intellectual  help.  "It  is  their  reason  that  has  been  outraged,  and  it 
is  their  reason,  in  the  first  instance,  that  must  be  satisfied"  (p.  323). 

Still  another  principle  which  may  be  said  to  be  recognized,  im- 
plicitly or  explicitly  by  all,  is  that  the  sanctions  for  the  good  life  are 
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to  be  found  in  that  life  itself,  not  in  the  dispensation  of  any  future 
state.  In  harmony  with  this  view,  the  spirit  of  all  the  discussions  is 
favorable  to  a  scientific  rather  than  a  metaphysical  method  of  ethics. 
There  are,  indeed,  occasional  references  to  a  metaphysic  of  ethics, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  deal  with  problems  touching  the  ultimate 
source  and  ground  of  that  actual  moral  order,  the  facts  of  which  a 
science  of  ethics  collects,  analyzes,  classifies,  and  proximately  explains. 
But  the  emphasis  of  the  entire  discussion  clearly  rests  upon  this 
scientific  task.  This  emphasis  is,  I  conceive,  eminently  sane.  The 
course  of  the  development  of  ethics  has  been  making  strongly  in  this 
direction.  How  few  have  been  the  positive  contributions  of  meta- 
physics to  ethics  in  the  last  fifty  years,  contrasted  with  the  wealth  of 
new  material  which  has  been  offered  by  psychology,  history,  and  the 
anthropological  sciences'  generally  !  It  is  to  a  still  more  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  facts  of  our  individual  and  social  life  that  we  must  look 
for  progress  in  this  department  of  thought. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  said  that  the  book  has  the  inevitable  de- 
fects of  its  merits.  From  its  composite  character  it  necessarily  lacks 
any  principle  of  progressive  development.  The  repetitions  of  thought 
incident  to  the  treatment  of  similar  themes  are  constant.  Several  of 
the  papers  bear  rather  plainly  the  ear-marks  of  the  '  occasional  ad- 
dress.' And  only  in  a  very  limited  degree  is  the  volume  a  con- 
tribution to  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  problem  suggested  in  the 
title.  The  purpose  of  making  a  strictly  scientific  contribution,  how- 
ever, both  the  writers  and  collectors,  I  doubt  not,  would  be  the  first 
to  disavow.  But  in  addition  to  its  other  elements  of  interest  and 
value,  the  book  contains  not  a  few  pages  which  by  virtue  of  their  in- 
spiring character  deserve  a  place  in  any  collection  of  ethical  scriptures. 

WALTER  GOODNOW  EVERETT. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 
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LOGICAL  AND  METAPHYSICAL. 

Psychophysischer  Parallelismus    und    erkenntnistheoretischer  Idealismus. 

FRANZ  ERHARDT.     Z.  f.  Ph.,  116,  2,  pp.  255-297. 

This  article  is  a  reply  to  criticisms  made  by  Paulsen  and  Heymans  on  the 
author's  book  Wechselwirkung  zivischen  Leib  und  Seele  (1897).  These 
writers  had  urged  that  Erhardt  had  not  taken  account  of  the  idealistic  charac- 
ter of  the  new  parallelism,  and  thus  had  failed  to  refute  that  doctrine.  While 
denying  that  this  criticism  is  just,  the  author  here  undertakes  to  show 
in  more  detail  why  it  is  impossible  to  unite  parallelism  and  epistemological 
idealism.  In  the  first  place,  he  urges  that  if  all  reality  is  ultimately  psychi- 
cal, as  idealists  like  Paulsen  insist,  then  the  series  of  physical  phenomena 
in  space  exist  only  as  subjective  ideas,  and  there  can  be  no  real  parallelism 
in  the  case.  Secondly,  he  gives  a  sketch  of  his  own  epistemological  posi- 
tion, referring  frequently  to  his  work  on  Erkenntnistheorie.  There  is  a  real 
world  outside  our  ideas,  which,  however,  is  non-spatial  in  character.  There 
exist  also  the  soul  and  its  processes  as  something  absolutely  real,  while  the 
world  of  spatial  things  is  only  phenomenal.  Now  "  when  we  commonly  say 
that  certain  movements  in  material  nature  produce  sensations,  perceptions, 
and  feelings,  this  means  in  the  language  of  idealism  nothing  more  than  that 
the  non-spatial  real  processes  which  form  the  basis  of  movements  produce 
in  the  soul  the  effects  described.  On  the  other  hand,  mental  processes  do 
not  produce  movements,  but  real  changes  which  are  themselves  of  a  non- 
spatial  character,  but  take  the  form  of  movements  for  our  sense  percep- 
tion." The  modern  parallelists,  however,  say  that  all  reality  is  in  its  ulti- 
mate nature  psychical,  and  that  body  and  soul  are  related  as  phenomenon 
and  thing-in-itself.  This  is  disputed  by  our  author,  who  finds  that  this  posi- 
tion is  in  opposition  to  the  facts  of  experience,  and,  moreover,  in  itself  in- 
consistent with  parallelism.  He  finds  also  the  assumption  that  all  reality  is 
ultimately  psychical  entirely  unwarranted,  and  quite  unnecessary  in  order  to 
explain  the  mental  life  of  man  and  the  animals.  The  basis  of  the  corporeal 
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world  is  a  system  of  forces  which  are  not  psychical  in  nature,  though  they  are 
non-spatial.  Paulsen  and  others  assume  that  mental  processes  must  appear 
in  phenomenal  form  as  movements.  Now  it  is  true  that  mental  processes 
are  often,  perhaps  always,  connected  with  movements,  but  the  latter  are  by 
no  means  related  to  the  former  as  phenomenal  manifestation  to  absolute 
reality,  but  the  phenomenal  movements  are  themselves  caused  by  real 
changes  which  are  not  of  a  psychical  nature.  Even  if  we  adopt  the  iden- 
tity theory  of  Paulsen  and  Heymans,  we  find  that  the  problem  of  the  re- 
ciprocal relation  of  soul  and  body  becomes  transformed  into  the  question 
whether  causal  relations  are  possible  between  the  soul  and  the  ultimate 
reality  of  the  corporeal  world.  If  the  latter  is  of  a  psychical  character,  there 
can  be  no  reason  to  assume  the  reciprocal  action  between  the  material  and 
mental  worlds.  Again,  from  an  idealistic  point  of  view  the  alleged  neces- 
sity for  a  mechanical  explanation  of  everything  entirely  disappears.  For 
ultimately  every  change  in  the  external  world  must  be  understood  from  the 
activity  of  immaterial  causes.  To  disprove  reciprocal  action  it  would  be 
necessary  to  show  that  the  immaterial  elements  which  form  the  real  inner 
side  of  the  external  world  are  in  their  nature  incapable  of  entering  into 
reciprocal  relations  with  the  soul. 

J.  E.  C. 

Criticisme  et  monadisme.     L.  DAURIAC.    Rev.  Ph.,  XXV,  7,  pp.  18-32. 

This  essay  has  for  its  text  a  recent  work — La  nouvelle  monadologie,  by 
Ch.  Renouvier  and  L.  Piat — which  has  given  rise  to  considerable  com- 
ment. M.  Dauriac  undertakes  to  make  plain  the  steps  by  which  its  au- 
thors have  arrived  at  their  present  philosophical  position.  The  critical  school 
has  a  Kantian  origin,  he  declares,  but  "the  Kantism  of  Ch.  Renouvier  is 
sometimes  heterodox  to  the  point  of  unrecognizability. ' '  His  method  re- 
mains critical,  but  with  Kant  the  idea  of  scientific  truth,  though  trans- 
formed, is  not  destroyed,  while  with  Renouvier  '  belief '  is  substituted  for 
'evidence.'  Belief  is  a  word  of  many  meanings,  however,  and  in  its  su- 
preme degree  signifies  ' '  more  than  certainty. "  So  it  comes  about  that  the 
new  criticism  has  its  postulates  like  the  old — in  the  three  celebrated  postu- 
lates of  the  practical  reason,  with  a  fourth  added  to  explain  the  origin  of 
evil  and  to  reject  optimism  without  accusing  God.  It  is  true  that  to  accept 
the  argument  of  the  chapter  on  '  Justice '  one  must  acknowledge  man  as 
the  author  of  evil,  and  that  the  reasoning  here  turns — as  does  much  in 
Plato — on  the  myth  of  a  sinless  society  (typified  by  Adam);  but  if  imagina- 
tion be  given  the  play,  as  it  must  if  '  evidence  '  is  not  received,  a  myth  may 
be  taken  as  leading  at  least  to  'true  opinion.'  Still  imagination  is  not 
set  free  to  invent  what  it  pleases  at  hazard.  It  must  recognize  that  the  un- 
known is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  'known.  Hence  God  appears  in  the 
likeness  of  a  magnified  man — the  difference  is  in  degree,  not  in  kind. 
And,  "if  such  is  the  God  of  criticism,"  adds  M.  Dauriac,  "we  must 
recognize  that  in  making  a  place  for  Him  in  his  doctrine  M.  Renouvier 
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has  altered  neither  the  precepts  of  his  method  nor  the  principles  of  his 
philosophy.  What  he  was  at  forty  he  is  at  eighty-five — a  critic  and  a  phe- 
nomenalist."  In  making  place  for  this  God,  however,  the  new  philosophy 
has  developed  a  decided  resemblance  to  that  of  Leibnitz — hence  the  title  of 
the  nouvelle  monadologie.  Belief  being  everything,  subjective  centers  of 
belief  were  necessary,  and  thus  Renouvier  has  logically  declared  himself  a 
'  monadist '  on  condition  that  ' '  the  monads  shall  be,  or  shall  be  able  to 
be,  in  part,  the  causes  of  their  representations." 

GEORGIA  BENEDICT. 

Necessity.     G.  E.  MOORE.     Mind,  No.  35,  pp.  289-304. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  term  '  neces- 
sity.' The  author  discusses  four  possible  criteria  by  which  we  may  define 
necessity,  viz.,  The  feeling  of  compulsion,  eternity,  absolute  certainty, 
and  universality.  The  first  of  these  criteria  we  cannot  accept,  since,  while 
we  have  the  feeling  of  compulsion  with  regard  to  all  necessary  truths,  this 
feeling,  being  subjective,  is  itself  quite  contingent  and  variable,  whereas 
by  the  necessary  we  usually  mean  that  which  is  always  and  everywhere 
necessary.  Neither  can  we  accept  the  second  of  these  criteria,  since  every 
truth,  qua  truth,  is  eternally  true,  whereas  when  we  speak  of  necessary  truths 
we  certainly  at  least  imply  that  some  truths  are  necessary  and  that  others  are 
not.  The  third,  too,  we  must  reject  with  the  first,  since,  like  it,  it  is  a  va- 
riable standard  :  Truths  now  thought  most  contingent  were  once  believed 
with  absolute  certainty,  and  the  majority  of  those  now  thought  necessary 
were  altogether  unknown  to  and  unthought  of  by  the  ancients.  In  the  case 
of  the  fourth  criterion  the  article  calls  for  further  definition.  If  by  the 
universally  true  we  mean  the  eternally  true,  then  this  fourth  criterion  be- 
comes identical  with  the  first,  and  must  be  rejected  with  it.  Nor  by  the 
universal  can  we  mean  that  which  is  common  to  many  instances,  since  in 
the  majority  of  necessary  truths,  e.  g.,  those  of  mathematics,  there  is  no 
explicit  or  even  noticeable  reference  to  any  plurality  of  instances  :  when 
we  say  5  -f  7  =  12,  there  is  but  one  5  and  one  7.  Yet  the  author  thinks 
that  a  certain  universality  can  be  attributed  to  all  necessary  truths  in  the 
sense  that  a  plurality  of  lesser  truths  are  logically  bound  up  with,  and  de- 
rive their  truth  from  them,  and  it  is  in  this  fact  of  logical  priority  that  the 
criterion  which  we  seek  must  be  found. 

IRA  MACKAY. 

The  Absolute  of  Hegelianism.     A.  K.  ROGERS.     Mind,  No.  35,  pp.  332- 

348. 

There  are  two  pretty  distinct  types  of  present  day  Hegelianism.  By  the 
one,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  comprehensive  unity,  the  static  timeless 
content  of  knowledge  or  reality;  by  the  other,  knowledge  or  reality  is  hab- 
itually configured  as  a  living,  developing,  and  therefore,  changing  organ- 
ism. The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  concept  of 
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God  to  this  second  type.    By  what  right  does  the  Hegelian  of  this  latter  and 
more  recent  type  deny  a  distinct  personality  to  God,  and  limit  his  being  to 
a  process  of  reality  which  finds  its  complete  expression  in  the  growth  of 
human  history  ?     The  one  truth  which  all  Hegelians,  and  even  all  others, 
will  admit  is  that  the  course  of  human  history  is  a  revelation  and  a  real 
expression  of  God's  life.     But  there  are  at  least  three  different  interpreta- 
tions which  may  be  placed  upon  this  proposition.     It  may  mean  that  the 
reality  of  God's  being  is  literally  and  numerically  identical  with  the  reality 
of  human  history;  that  the  reality  of  human  history,  visibly  working  there 
throughout  the  ages,  exhausts  the  reality  of  God's  being.     Or,  again,  it 
may  mean  that  human  history  in  very  truth  reveals  the  life  of  God,  but  not 
that  life  in  its  entirety;  that  working  in  and  through  and  finding  its  content 
in  this  history  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  distinct  and  unitary  God-person. 
Or,  thirdly,  we  may  give  the  proposition  another  interpretation,  and,  grant- 
ing  that  God's   being  is  not  exhausted  in   human   history,   identify  his 
further  being  with  unconscious  physical  nature.     The  last  of  these  inter- 
pretations all  Hegelians  will  deny,  since  for  them  there  is  no  merely  un- 
conscious physical  nature  ;  the  only  possible  medium  of  existence  for  them 
is  conscious  experience.     We  are,  therefore,  left  with  the  first  two  of  the 
above  interpretations.     The  author  here  quotes  abundantly  from  Dewey, 
Jones,  Eastwood,  Wallace,  and  others  to  show  that  the  most  recent  trend 
of  Hegelianism  is  characteristically  along  the  line  of  the  first  of  these  inter- 
pretations, and  is,  therefore,  strongly  tinged  with  positivism.     He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  criticise  this  view  on  the  ground  that  it  involves  the  notion  of  a 
"growing  God,"  a  God,  who,  starting  from  the  barest  minimum,  progres- 
sively comes  to  more  complete  knowledge  of  his  own  nature  throughout  the 
ages,  a  God  doomed  to  eternal  imperfection,  an  absolute  forever  relative 
and  partial.     But  is  not  this  difficulty  to  be  found  in  any  conception  of  the 
absolute  as  a  process  ?     The  author  thinks  not.      "The  trouble,"  he  says, 
"  comes  in  making  ultimate  reality  a  growth  of  knowledge."     The  type  of 
God's  being,  he  thinks,  is  to  be  found  not  in  knowledge,  but  in  action. 
Our  purposes  may  miscarry,  our  memories  may  fail,  but  our  acts  live  on. 
Our  acts  are  reality,  not  knowledge,  and  have  their  bearing  on  the  whole 
universe    of   reality.      Such    an    act,   however,  can    only    be    explained 
by  its  relation  to  the  purpose  which   it  consciously  serves,   and  such  a 
conscious   purpose   can  be   present   only  to  a   unitary  omniscient  mind 
or  person.     If  we  try  to  apply  it  to  a  multitude  of  such  persons,  to  a 
very  large  extent  ignorant  even  of  each  other' s  existence,  our  explanation 
must  most  obviously  fail. 

IRA  MACKAY. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Das  Beivusstseinsproblem.    EMILBULLATY.     Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  VI,  i,  pp.  64- 
85  ;  2,  pp.  176-209. 
In  these  articles  the  writer  shows  in  the  first  place  that  all  attempts  to 
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explain  experience,  by  opposing  consciousness  to  an  independently  existing 
external  world,  must  necessarily  fail.  Empirical  psychology  does  not  even 
touch  the  fundamental  problem  involved  in  the  fact  of  consciousness  ;  for 
in  limiting  itself  to  conscious  states  it  assumes  independently  existing 
psychical  events,  and  so  falls  back  into  the  old  dualism.  The  problem 
belongs  to  epistemology,  and  must  be  solved  by  the  limits  of  inner 
and  outer  reality  within  the  limits  of  consciousness.  The  subjective 
element  is  characterized  by  activity,  the  objective  element,  z.  e.,  sensa- 
tions, by  passivity.  That  sensations  are  essentially  passive  appears 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  unchangeable,  and  possess  universal  validity. 
An  object  may  change  its  qualities,  but  a  given  sensation  always  re- 
mains identical  with  itself,  and  the  fact  of  change  becomes  known 
through  the  opposition  between  the  active  element  and  the  passive  element 
within  experience.  The  distinction  between  the  physical  and  the  psychical, 
between  passivity  and  activity,  when  made  within  the  limits  of  conscious- 
ness, coincides  with  the  distinction  between  sensations  and  feelings. 
Through  the  opposition  of  these  inseparable  elements  the  apprehension  of 
physical  objects  arises.  Consciousness  is  limited  to  the  appearance  of  the 
existential  world  lying  beyond  consciousness;  for  what  is  immediately  given 
is  not  simply  consciousness,  but  the  consciousness  of  physical  appearance. 
The  phenomenal  character  of  the  physical  world  must  be  sought,  not  in  its 
relation  to  consciousness,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  existential  world.  Con- 
sciousness being  limited  to  the  opposition  between  corporeity  or  passivity 
and  activity,  all  that  is  a  priori  and  simply  existential  is  taken  out  of  the 
realm  of  consciousness,  and  the  real  content  of  corporeity  and  activity  re- 
duces itself  to  the  principles  of  absolute  permanence  and  of  absolute 
change.  Beyond  the  limits  of  consciousness  the  world  surrenders  its 
physical  character,  but  does  not  therefore  cease  to  exist.  Physical  ap- 
pearance, which  represents  the  unity  of  consciousness  and  the  physical 
world,  does  not  differ  from  the  existential  world  in  real  significance,  but 
only  in  form. 

BOYD  BODE. 

La  perception  des  mouvements  par  le  moyen  des  sensations  tactiles  des  yettx. 

B.  BOURDON.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXV,  7,  pp.  1-17. 

This  article  describes  a  number  of  experiments  tending  to  show  that  much 
of  the  perception  of  movement  is  due  to  the  movement  of  the  eye  itself, 
rather  than  to  any  sight  impression.  Tables  of  figures  are  given  for  the 
minimum  visible  movements  of  luminous  lines,  points,  circles,  etc.  "I 
supposed  at  first,"  says  M.  Bourdon,  "that  the  sensations  which  thus  per- 
mitted us  to  recognize  position  were  the  muscular  sensations  of  the  eyes 
(the  head  being  supposed  immovable);  but  now  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  touch-sensations  of  the  eyelids  play  an  important,  perhaps  a  pre- 
ponderant, part ;  and  I  suppose  also  that  it  is  these  sensations,  together 
with  those  of  the  eye-muscles,  which  allow  us  to  perceive  the  movement  of 
an  isolated  object  on  which  our  eyes  are  fixed." 

GEORGIA  BENEDICT. 
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Les  croyances  implicites.     C.  Bos.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXV,  7,  pp.  33-46. 

That  the  very  foundations  of  our  psychical  life  rest  on  belief  and  nothing 
but  belief  is  the  theme  of  this  essay.  The  writer  quotes  copiously  from 
many  authors — Wundt,  Balfour,  Spencer,  and  James  among  them — but  his 
main  thought  is  well  summed  up  in  an  introductory  sentence.  "These 
.  .  .  beliefs  have  for  their  object  (i)  the  reality  of  the  self,  in  which  is 
comprised  belief  in  the  existence  of  others  and  of  an  outside  world,  and  (2) 
the  reality  of  the  present,  which  takes  the  form  of  belief  in  the  past  and  in 
the  future."  The  treatment  throughout  is  rather  psychological  than  philo- 
sophical. 

GEORGIA  BENEDICT. 

ETHICAL. 

The  Relation  of  Ethics  to  Religion.     WALTER  GOODNOW  EVERETT.     Int. 

J.  E.,  X,  4,  pp.  479-493- 

In  this  paper  the  writer  attempts  to  ascertain  certain  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  must  govern  us  in  distinguishing  between  morality  and  religion. 

I.  Generic  character.     Religion  views  the  individual  in  his  relations  to 
an  infinite  power  more  or  less  completely  manifested  in  the  cosmic  order. 
Morality  views  him  in  his  personal  and  social  relations.    Their  normal  and 
legitimate  relation  to  one  another  is  that  of  interaction,  although  they  have 
existed,  and  often  still  exist,  independently  of  each  other.     Religion  has 
its  source  primarily  in  the  relations  which  man   sustains  to  nature,  to  the 
totality  of  those  cosmic  forces  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  which  pro- 
duce in  him  the  idea  of  an  infinite  power.      Morality  springs  from  those 
human  relationships  in  which  the  individual  finds  himself  compelled  to  live 
and  act. 

II.  Their  action  and  reaction  upon  one  another.     Religion    draws  its 
moral  attributes  of  deity  from  the  highest  ethical  ideals  among  religious  per- 
sons.    Problems  of  conduct  deal  primarily  with  temporal  and  human  rela- 
tions, and  are  not  hedged  about  with  sacred  and  awe-inspiring  sentiments; 
hence  ethics  advances  boldly  to  new  positions,  and  then  gradually  trans- 
forms religious  conceptions.     Ethical  thoughts,  once  they  are  taken  up  into 
religion  as  a  part  of  its  content,  are  taught  as  religious  truths,  and  hence 
come  ultimately  to  be  regarded  as  transcendently  given  truth,  revelation. 

III.  Distinction  between  a  theological,  or  religious,  and  a  scientific  treat- 
ment of  ethics.     A  theological  treatment  involves  certain  presuppositions 
concerning  a  superhuman  order  and  man's  relation  to  it.    A  scientific  treat- 
ment ignores  the  question  of  a  supreme  Being  who  is  the  author  and  sure 
support  of  the  moral  order,  leaving  such  questions  for  metaphysics,  and 
seeks  to  discover  and  explain  the  facts  of  human  conduct  as  facts  of  the  ex- 
isting order  without  regard  to  their  ultimate  philosophical  interpretation. 
And  yet  the  empirical  facts  of  morality  furnish  a  basis  for  our  metaphysical 
and  religious  views  of  the  world. 
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IV.  In  the  historical  evolution  of  religion  there  are  three  stages  :  the  stage 
of  magic  and  of  sacrificial  rites,  of  creed  and  dogma,  of  a  right  intellectual 
attitude  toward  the  deity,  and  of  conduct  and  character.  In  the  last,  relig- 
ion affords  morality  an  important  service  by  its  appeal  to  supernatural 
sanctions.  Yet  moral  conviction  and  religious  faith  must  not  be  identified. 
V.  For  its  theoretical  support,  for  the  establishment  of  those  metaphysical 
beliefs  which  form  the  intellectual  bases  of  its  faith,  religion  requires  ethics. 
Ethics  as  a  moral  science  rests  upon  the  present  order,  and  furnishes  sup- 
port for  a  religious  interpretation  of  the  world. 

VI.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  religion  will  be  ultimately  merged  in 
morality  ;  for  religion  has  its  source  in  man's  nature,  and  in  his  experience  of 
the  world  distinct  from  that  of  morality.  A  sense  of  incompleteness  in  our 
ethical  ideals,  together  with  aesthetic  and  intellectual  impulses,  compel  man 
to  be  metaphysical  and  religious.  By  the  necessities  of  his  own  nature  he 
will  be  compelled  to  give  his  ethical  ideals  a  larger  setting  than  that  which 
is  offered  by  human  life,  and  will  interpret  them  as  a  part  of  the  cosmic 
order. 

HARRY  L.  TAYLOR. 

The  Conditions  of  Human  Progress.     C.  LLOYD  MORGAN.     Monist,  X,  3, 

pp.  422-441. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  contends  that  the  increase  of  mental  vigor  ac- 
quired by  parents  is  transmitted  in  some  degree  to  their  children,  who 
thus  start  at  a  higher  level  of  natural  intellectual  power  than  their  pro- 
genitors. Darwin's  advocacy  of  natural  selection  as  the  main  cause  of 
organic  progress  led  to  its  application  in  human  affairs.  Assuming  the 
soundness  of  these  principles,  and  their  applicability  to  human  folk, 
under  the  conditions  of  civilization,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  mental  faculty.  But  the  writer  of  this  paper  considers  some  of 
the  criticisms  to  which  these  principles,  thus  applied,  may  be  subjected, 
and  reaches  the  conclusions  :  (i)  that  it  is  at  least  questionable,  whether  the 
Darwinian  factors  of  evolution  are  efficacious  in  raising  the  standard  of 
mental  endowment  in  civilized  communities  ;  (2)  that  for  civilized  man- 
kind there  are  not  sufficient  statistics  of  the  right  sort,  to  enable  us  to 
come  to  any  independent  decision  on  the  question  of  the  transmission 
from  parent  to  child  of  acquired  increments  of  mental  power.  Is 
it  then  true  that  evolution  ceases  when  civilized  progress  commences  ? 
No,  rather  has  evolution  been  transferred  from  the  organism  to  its  environ- 
ment. Such  an  unconscious  organism  as  a  plant  inherits  congenital  defi- 
niteness  and  a  certain  amount  of  plasticity,  both  subject  to  variation.  The 
method  of  progress  is  through  natural  selection.  Among  the  higher 
animals  heredity  plays  a  like  part,  but  the  plasticity  has  assumed  a  higher 
form  ;  for  with  consciousness  and  intelligence  tradition  begins  where  the 
animals  live  in  social  communities.  Just  here  are  the  initial  stages  of  a 
transference  of  evolution  from  the  organism  to  the  environment  which  it 
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creates  for  itself.  Imitation  supplies  the  element  of  continuity,  intelligence 
that  of  progress.  The  transition  from  the  lower  animals,  in  which  organic 
evolution  prevails,  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of  to-day,  among  whom 
evolution  is  of  the  social  type,  has  been  gradual.  Therefore,  if  our  two 
early  conclusions  were  right,  it  follows  that  the  conditions  of  human  pro- 
gress must  be  sought  in  the  evolution  of  human  achievement,  and  in  the 
influence  of  this  environment  on  the  individual  during  his  period  of  greater 

plasticity. 

L.  M.  ALDRICH. 

Ethische  Prinzipienfragen.  III.  Folgen  der  deterministic  ken  Weltan- 
schauung fur  die  Moral.  ERICH  ADICKES.  Z.  f.  Ph.,  116,  2,  pp.  161- 
255. 

This  article,  although  nominally  written  in  connection  with  ' '  some  mod- 
ern ethical  works, ' '  and  setting  out  with  a  discussion  of  Traeger'  s  Wille, 
Determinismus,  Strafe  (1895),  is  really  a  defence  of  Determinism.  The 
author  admits  at  the  outset  that  it  is  impossible  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
to  furnish  a  final  demonstration  of  one  side  or  the  other.  After  a  discus- 
sion of  the  nature  of  causality  and  its  application  to  mental  phenomena,  he 
considers  in  detail  the  objections  which  are  usually  brought  against  the  de- 
terministic standpoint.  The  objections  considered  are:  (i)  that -determi- 
nism tends  to  regard  the  mental  life  of  man  as  a  purely  mechanical  occur- 
rence, and  thus  to  lead  to  fatalism  ;  (2)  that  it  destroys  practical  freedom  ; 
(3)  that  it  is  unable  to  explain  the  feeling  of  freedom  which  everyone  finds 
as  an  indisputable  fact  in  his  consciousness  ;  (4)  that  determinism  under- 
mines morality,  that  without  freedom  of  the  will  there  is  neither  good  nor 
evil,  duty  nor  fault,  neither  remorse  nor  conscience,  punishment  nor  sin. 
After  a  careful  and  detailed  discussion,  the  author  finds  that  these  ob- 
jections, one  and  all,  rest  upon  misunderstandings,  and  are  entirely  with- 
out weight. 

J.  E.  C. 


NOTICES   OF   NEW  BOOKS. 

Histoire  de  la  philosophie  m'edievale  pr'ecedee  d ' un  aper$u  sur  la  philoso- 
phie  ancienne.  Par  M.  DE  WULF,  Docteur  en  Droit,  Docteur  en  Philo- 
sophie et  Lettres,  Professeur  a  FUniversite  de  Louvain.  Louvain,  Insti- 
tut  Superieur  de  Philosophie.  Paris,  Alcan,  1900. — pp.  viii,  400. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  students  to  this  excellent  manual 
of  the  history  of  medieval  philosophy.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  the 
publication  of  many  important  texts  and  monographs,  including  the  monu- 
mental Chartularium  Universitatis  Parisiensis,  has  greatly  advanced  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  this  still-too-little-known  and  too-much- 
misunderstood  period  of  human  thought,  but  all  this  wealth  of  new  material 
has  hitherto  affected  in  but  a  slight  degree  the  information  and  apprecia- 
tions of  the  general  student.  Here,  however,  we  have  a  work  incorporat- 
ing the  most  valuable  results  of  recent  scholarship  in  a  connected  narrative 
of  the  whole  movement,  and  that  by  a  master  who  has  himself  contributed 
to  those  results  in  a  series  of  important  studies.  It  is  a  manual,  indeed, 
with  duly  numbered  paragraphs,  neatly  formulated  generalizations,  and 
concise  enumerations  of  the  principal  points  ;  but  it  is  also,  in  the  strict 
sense,  a  history,  not  the  mere  accumulation  of  materials  for  a  history,  but 
a  history  in  which  the  movement  of  ideas  is  made  to  appear  a  living  reality. 
In  less  skilful  hands,  the  number  and  brevity  of  the  paragraphs,  and  the 
mention  of  over  600  writers'  names,  would  very  likely  have  given  only  a 
confused  impression  of  encyclopedic  facts,  but  the  author,  who  has  brought 
to  the  writing  of  the  manual  the  rare  combination  of  learning,  sympathy,  a 
sound  sense  of  historical  relationships,  and  a  remarkable  power  of  clear 
exposition,  succeeds  in  keeping  constantly  before  the  reader  the  connected- 
ness of  a  historical  process.  The  central  theme  is  the  rise,  culmination, 
and  fall  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  ;  the  special  character  of  the  treat- 
ment is  shaped  by  the  view  taken  of  this  philosophy.  Scholasticism, 
according  to  Dr.  de  Wulf,  is  not,  as  sometimes  represented,  the  whole 
of  medieval  philosophy,  nor  is  it  properly  defined  by  such  external  marks 
as  the  methods  of  instruction,  or  specially  distinguished  by  the  subordina- 
tion of  philosophy  to  theology,  or  comprehended  by  the  discussions  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  universals.  It  is  rather,  he  holds,  a  synthesis  of 
doctrines  based  on  an  intelligent  eclecticism,  with  a  preference  for,  though 
by  no  means  a  servile  surrender  to,  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  and  seeking 
the  harmony  of  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  religion  with  the  results  of 
philosophical  investigation.  Among  the  chief  elements  in  this  synthesis, 
the  author  reckons  the  personality  of  God,  with  dualism  and  creationism  as 
opposed  to  pantheism  ;  in  contingent  being,  a  qualified  dynamism  united 
with  a  frank  affirmation  of  individualism  ;  spiritualistic,  experimental,  ob- 
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jective  psychology  ;  eudsemonistic,  libertarian  ethics.  Its  greatest  expo- 
nent was  St.  Thomas.  But,  besides  Scholasticism,  the  author  recognizes 
in  medieval  philosophy  the  independent  Byzantine  and  Arabo-Jewish  phi- 
losophy, the  anti-scholastic  philosophy,  represented  in  the  first  period  by 
John  Scotus  Erigena,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  I3th  century  largely 
under  the  influence  of  Averroism,  finally  various  deviations  from  Scholas- 
ticism, as,  e.  g.,  in  Roger  Bacon  and  Lullus,  in  Eckehart  and  Nicolas 
of  Cues.  The  history  of  medieval  philosophy  appears  in  general  as  the 
history  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  scholastic  synthesis  and  its  con- 
flict with  opposing  or  divergent  systems.  Scholasticism  was  at  last  discred- 
ited, largely  because  its  later  representatives  were  unable  to  assimilate  the 
new  science  to  the  old  metaphysics  ;  but  the  author  believes  that  it  is  not 
essentially  unprogressive,  and  that  it  is  correct  in  principle.  In  this  he 
shows  his  Catholic  sympathies.  These  further  appear  in  certain  of  his 
special  judgments,  e.g.,  that  Abelard's  adoption  of  rationalism  is  'a  stain 
on  his  memory, '  and  that  the  Renaissance  denial  of  the  intimate  solidarity 
of  philosophy  and  Catholic  theology  was  due  to  '  an  attack  of  pride. '  But 
Dr.  de  Wulf  is  too  great  a  scholar  and  too  good  an  historian  to  allow  such 
judgments  an  obtrusive  place  in  his  narrative,  and,  after  all,  without  some 
degree  of  Catholic  sympathy  medieval  philosophy  will  probably  be  under- 
stood only  as  a  splendid  aberration  of  the  human  intellect. 

Besides  the  history  of  medieval  thought,  the  book  contains  sketches 
of  Hindu  and  Chinese,  of  Greek  and  of  Patristic  philosophy,  all  of  which 
have  more  or  less  logical  or  historical  connection  with  speculation  in  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  and  it  is  to  be  followed  by  another  volume  by  the  same 
author  on  the  history  of  Modern  Philosophy.  Such  a  history  from  the 
Neo-Scholastic  point  of  view  by  a  writer  of  the  ability  and  learning  dis- 
played in  the  present  work  will  be  sure  to  be  welcomed  by  broad-minded 
students  with  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

H.  N.  GARDINER. 

Theism  in  the  Light  of  Present  Science  and  Philosophy.  By  JAMES 
IVERACH,  M.A.,  D.D.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1899. — 
pp.  x,  330. 

The  late  Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  '  Church 
of  the  Strangers  '  in  New  York,  was  deeply  interested,  through  the  ' '  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy ' '  which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  he 
founded,  and  through  its  organ,  Christian  Thought,  which  he  edited,  in 
promoting  philosophical  expression  along  the  lines  of  orthodox  Protestant 
Christian  tradition.  In  1895,  the  Institute  bequeathed  to  the  New  York 
University  a  fund  of  $15,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  Charles  F.  Deems 
Lectureship  of  Philosophy,  with  the  object  of  providing  for  the  discussion 
of  scientific  and  philosophical  subjects  "with  special  reference  to  the  re- 
vealed truths  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Theistic  Philosophy."  The  present  volume  contains  the  ten  lectures  which 
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the  first  incumbent  of  the  above  trust,  Professor  Iverach,  of  the  Free 
Church  College  of  Aberdeen,  delivered  before  the  New  York  University  in 
April,  1899.  They  deal  with  profound  themes,  the  problems  of  cosmology, 
personality,  religion,  agnosticism,  idealism,  etc.,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, are  thoroughly  orthodox  both  in  spirit  and  results.  Stripped  of  its 
rhetorical  adornments,  the  author's  argument  for  Theism  rests  fundamen- 
tally, if  we  rightly  understand  it,  on  an  analogy  :  ' '  from  the  intelligent  ac- 
tion of  the  self  .  .  .  science  obtains  the  conception  of  an  intelligence  which  is 
equal  to  the  ordering  of  a  world"  (p.  231).  Any  other  explanation  of  the 
world-order  is  '  scarcely  intelligible '  (p.  30).  This,  however,  does  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  suffice.  With  much  '  rejoicing '  over  the  ad- 
vancements of  natural  science  and  with  profusion  of  '  gratitude '  for  what 
our  'worthy  friends,'  the  scientists  and  philosophers,  who  lack  the  theistic 
insight,  have  taught  us,  he  believes  that,  making  use  of  such  of  the  deliver- 
ances of  science  and  philosophy  as  serve  our  purpose,  we  should  go  on 
until  we  find  a  God  who  will  satisfy  our  needs  of  religion  (p.  258).  It  ap- 
pears that  religion  itself  furnishes  the  '  new  and  higher  synthesis '  from 
•the  material  derived  from  the  sciences  and  philosophies'  (p.  285).  The 
appeal  thus  would  seem  to  be  ultimately  to  practical  considerations  and  to 
the  heart,  but  what  these  are,  and  what  may  be  their  philosophical  value, 
are  not  discussed. 

H.  N.  GARDINER. 

L!  evolution  du  droit  et  la  conscience  sociale.  Par  L.  TANON,  President 
a  la  Cour  de  Cassation.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1900. — pp.  166. 
This  is  a  work  on  the  evolution  of  law  and  the  social  consciousness, 
written  by  a  practical  jurist.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  is  his- 
torical-critical, containing  a  discussion  of  the  historical  school  of  jurispru- 
dence, founded  by  Savigny,  and  the  criticisms  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected. According  to  Savigny,  positive  law  (jus,  Recht,  droif)  is  at  first 
always  popular  law,  in  the  form  of  custom,  supplemented  and  secured  in 
the  course  of  time  by  legislation,  but  based  in  the  last  analysis  upon  the 
social  consciousness.  The  chief  features  of  this  conception  are  the  idea  of 
the  evolution  of  law,  and  the  idea  of  the  social  consciousness.  Savigny 's 
notion  of  evolution  fails  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  new  germs  of  life  and 
progress  which  this  evolution  tends  to  develop.  Objection  is  made  also  to 
the  indefiniteness  of  the  conception  of  a  collective  consciousness,  to  the 
tendency  to  regard  it  as  a  separate  metaphysical  entity,  and  to  the  attempt 
to  make  it  a  formal  source  of  law.  A  special  chapter  is  given  to  Jhering's 
modification  of  the  historical  theory.  Jhering  bases  the  entire  social  life 
upon  the  egoistic  impulse.  The  egoist,  he  declares,  is.  the  product  of  na- 
ture, the  moral  man  the  product  of  society.  The  sentiment  of  right  does 
not  create  law,  but  law  the  sentiment  of  right.  Man,  however,  is  not  an 
absolute  egoist,  as  Jhering  falsely  supposes  ;  he  is  sociable  by  nature,  not 
merely  so  by  virtue  of  social  institutions.  Jhering's  theory  fails  also  to 
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appreciate  the  significance  of  the  notion  of  justice  as  opposed  to  the  notion 
of  utility.  Conscious  purposiveness  or  finality  (der  Zweck  im  Rechf)  can- 
not explain  the  whole  of  social  life,  all  the  rules  of  morality  and  law. 

In  Part  II  the  author  presents  his  own  views.  He  accepts  the  historical 
theory  in  its  main  features.  The  utilitarian  doctrine  is  faulty  in  that  it  tries 
to  deduce  all  individual  and  social  acts  from  one  single  principle.  It  also 
fails  to  distinguish  between  the  material  and  mental  phases  of  existence. 
Law  is  the  product  of  both  material  and  mental  conditions,  of  the  entire 
physical  and  social  environment,  which  latter  becomes  the  predominant 
factor  in  the  course  of  time.  The  object  of  law  is  to  regulate  the  mutual 
relations  of  men  by  rules  of  conduct  which  are  juridically  obligatory.  These 
relations  are  relations  of  coexistence  and  relations  of  cooperation,  the  for- 
mer protecting  and  securing  individual  interests,  the  latter  collective  inter- 
ests. These  interests,  which  are  both  material  and  mental,  are  always 
determined  by  the  external  conditions  of  social  life,  and  by  the  ideal  which 
a  community  has  of  life,  the  social  consciousness.  The  collective  con- 
sciousness is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  entity  outside  of  the  individuals  ; 
it  is  a  name  applied  to  the  sum-total  of  ideal  forces  represented  in  individ- 
ual consciousnesses.  These  forces  are  communicated  to  individuals  by 
heredity  and  imitation,  by  instruction  and  culture,  and  by  the  practices  of 
social  life.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  the  property  of  all,  it  suffices 
that  they  are  entertained  by  the  elites. 

The  idea  of  evolution  is  the  leading  thought  of  the  historical  school. 
Two  aspects  may  be  distinguished  in  it :  the  continuity  and  solidarity  of 
successive  social  states  (the  conservative  aspect);  and  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  these  states  (the  progressive  aspect,  which  the  founders  of  the 
school  have  neglected).  Tanon  criticises  the  evolutional  school  which 
bases  everything  upon  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  which  is  the  laissez- 
faire  doctrine  over  again.  Struggle  is  not  the  sole  factor  of  progress,  not 
even  in  the  animal  world  ;  the  principle  of  association,  the  solidarity  of 
living  beings,  enters  into  the  process.  Struggle  is  not  the  natural  law  of 
human  progress  ;  it  is  conditioned  and  dominated  in  humanity  by  an 
artificial  environment  which  is  the  work,  not  of  nature,  but  of  man,  and 
which  exercises  the  deciding  influence.  The  most  general  index  of  human 
progress  is  the  increasing  heterogeneity  and  complexity  of  individual  and 
social  life  (division  of  labor),  and  the  passage  from  forced  cooperation  to 
•voluntary  cooperation.  Juridical  rules  are  originally  based,  not  upon  the 
intrinsic  value  of  their  contents,  but  upon  political  and  religious  authority 
(forced  cooperation).  Gradually  they  find  their  support  in  the  feeling  of 
solidarity,  but  are  still  enforced  by  law  (free  and  legal  cooperation).  The 
highest  form  of  cooperation  is  that  which  springs  from  the  individual  wills 
and  is  maintained  without  legal  coercion  (free  and  voluntary  cooperation). 
This  is  an  association  of  persons,  not  of  capital,  and  tends  not  to  the  en- 
richment of  its  members,  but  to  the  organization  and  regulation  of  economic 
life  in  general. 
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The  true  function  of  law  is  to  recognize  and  determine  the  relations  of 
life  in  which  the  material  interests  find  their  surest  satisfaction,  and  to 
guarantee  their  peaceful  and  regular  realization  by  the  obligatory  force  at- 
tached to  it.  This  obligation  must  be  provided  with  two  sanctions  :  con- 
straint and  moral  assent.  The  moral  assent  is  in  primitive  times  largely 
religious  ;  in  more  advanced  times  it  attaches  itself  to  the  contents  of  law, 
to  the  interests  whose  protection  it  guarantees. 

This  little  book  deserves  commendation  in  many  respects.  The  histor- 
ical part  is  clearly  presented,  and  furnishes  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
subject.  The  views  of  the  most  important  authorities  are  given  in  brief, 
but  intelligible  form,  and  the  development  of  the  historical  school  is  traced 
in  a  logical  manner.  The  author' s  own  criticisms  are  usually  sound  and 
sensible,  and  betray  maturity  of  thought.  In  one  point,  however,  he  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  do  full  justice  to  Jhering's  theory.  Jhering  does  not 
regard  conscious  purposiveness  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  system, 
as  Tanon  erroneously  declares.  The  Austrian  jurist  clearly  distinguishes 
between  the  subjective  and  objective  end,  and  expressly  states  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  individual's  motives,  the  objective  end  or  purpose  of  mor- 
ality is  the  social  welfare.  (Der  Zweck  im  Recht,  Vol.  II,  pp.  97  ff, 
I34ff.) 

The  constructive  part  of  the  work  shows  the  same  general  clearheaded- 
ness, the  same  soundness  of  judgment,  as  the  preceding  portion.  I  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  author' s  views  nor  with  his  criticisms,  but  he  does 
seem  to  me  sometimes  to  err  in  ascribing  opinions  to  certain  schools  which 
they  do  not  hold.  Thus  his  criticism  of  the  utilitarian  theory  is  founded 
upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  much- 
abused  system.  The  utilitarian  theory  is  not  necessarily  egoistic,  nor  does 
it  fail  to  give  proper  weight  to  the  mental  factor.  Utilitarianism,  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  view  which  sees  in  the  effects  of  acts,  in  the 
end  which  they  tend  to  realize,  the  criterion  of  their  moral  worth.  In  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  term,  as  used  by  Mill,  it  is  the  theory  which  makes 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  the  end  and  criterion  of 
morality.  Materialism  and  egoism  are  not  essential  phases  of  the  system,  as 
Tanon  seems  to  think.  Tanon  also  uses  the  term  '  struggle  for  existence  ' 
in  too  narrow  a  sense.  His  objections  to  this  principle  are  perfectly  sound 
if  we  interpret  it  in  the  sense  in  which  he  interprets  it.  But  struggle  for 
existence  does  not  necessarily  mean  struggle  for  mere  physical  existence  ; 
life  does  not  consist  in  mere  eating  and  drinking,  but  in  the  exercise  of 
both  physical  and  mental,  individual  and  social  functions.  However, 
these  are  merely  questions  of  terminology,  after  all,  and  those  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  historical  way  of  looking  at  things,  will  agree  with  the 
main  propositions  of  the  author. 

FRANK  THILLY. 
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The  Principles  of  Mechanics.     By  HENRICH  HERTZ.     Authorized  English 

Translation   by  D.  E.  JONES  and  J.  T.  WALLEY.     Macmillan  &  Co., 

London,  1899. — pp.  xxviii,  276. 

The  MSS.  of  the  Principles  was  sent  to  the  publishers  by  the  author 
shortly  before  his  death  (Jan.  i,  1894),  and  the  book  appeared  in  that  year 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Philipp  Lenard.  An  excellent  English  trans- 
lation has  now  been  made  ;  but  the  philosophic  public  not  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  has  probably  been  deterred  by  its  technical  contents 
rather  than  by  the  foreign  idiom.  The  reviewer  may  then  be  permitted 
to  say  a  word  about  the  author's  purpose  and  its  historical  significance. 

The  motives  governing  the  development  of  mechanics  prior  to  Newton 
are  straight-forward,  deing  directed  toward  fixing  the  '  dimensions '  of 
the  science  and  formulating  axioms  from  which  any  problem  of  nature  com- 
pletely stateable  in  terms  of  these  dimensions  could  be  solved.  But  New- 
ton having  apparently  achieved  this  end,  it  is  not  so  clear  what  problems 
he  bequeathed  to  his  successors,  save  those  of  deduction. 

These  problems  could  doubtless  be  presented  in  more  than  one  way,  but 
the  following  will  serve  to  exhibit  the  motives  of  a  writer  like  Hertz,  (i) 
Newton' s  definitions  were  inadequate,  in  particular  those  of  his  new  '  di- 
mension,'  mass,  and  of  his  extended  concept  of  force.  (2)  There  were  al- 
ternative ways  of  attacking  problems  for  which  different  principles  served 
as  starting  point :  Was  the  ground  of  choice  a  subjective  estimate  of  fitness, 
or  was  there  an  objective  difference  in  generality  ?  In  particular,  it  was  a 
question  whether  the  fundamental  axiom  should  be  stated  as  a  law  of  force, 
as  a  law  of  work,  or  in  some  other  way.  For  the  range  of  problems  dis- 
cussed by  Newton  it  was  plain  that  these  alternatives  were  objectively 
equivalent,  but  it  did  not  remain  so  in  the  light  of  efforts  to  complete  New- 
ton's efforts  in  a  third  direction.  (3)  Newton  himself  entertained  the  ideal 
of  making  the  axioms  of  mechanics  sufficient  for  the  solution  of  all  natural 
problems.  This  implies  the  statement  of  the  problem  in  terms  to  which 
Newtonian  laws  of  motion  can  be  applied.  But  when  the  attempt  is  made 
to  reconstruct  the  wealth  of  phenomena  of  modern  physics  in  terms  of  mass 
particles  influencing  each  other  according  to  such  laws,  we  are  lost  in  clouds 
of  hypotheses — the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  conception  disappears.  Even 
if  we  cling  to  the  '  image  '  of  a  system  of  particles  producing  in  each  other 
mutual  accelerations,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
strict these  to  such  as  take  place  along  lines  of  junction  and  are  dependent 
only  on  the  momentary  distribution  (not,  e.  g. ,  on  the  momentary  veloci- 
ties) of  the  particles.  In  view  of  these  difficulties,  it  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  be  simpler  to  give  up  the  Newtonian  '  image, '  rest- 
ing on  the  concept  of  action-at-a-distance,  and  so  to  reconstruct  our  phys- 
ical and  mechanical  problems  that  we  can  state  them  as  though  masses 
only  influenced  each  other  by  means  of  'rigid  connections.'  Even  tak- 
ing this  to  be  merely  a  descriptive  term,  it  is  evident  that  it  requires  an  ex- 
tensive working  over  of  mechanical  method — and  this  is  part  of  Hertz's 
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task.  In  this  connection  too  the  question  of  throwing  our  fundamental  law 
into  a  '  work '  or  '  energy '  rather  than  a  '  force  formula '  becomes  im- 
portant. Our  powers  of  prediction  of  natural  phenomena  in  terms  of  such 
formulas  as  Hamilton's  Principle  outstrip  our  ability  to  deduce  the  results 
from  the  '  image  '  of  Newtonian  forces.  For  although  the  '  transformation 
of  energy '  view  supposes  the  amount  of  energy  to  be  measurable  in  me- 
chanical work,  yet  we  do  not  have  to  translate  this  equation  of  amounts  into 
terms  that  show  a  likeness  of  kind  before  we  can  predict  results :  the 
Zustandsbestimmungen  that  lead  to  a  soluble  physical  equation  are 
broader  than  the  mechanical  dimensions.  Of  course  the  reduction  of  phys- 
ical processes  to  '  mass-motions '  may  still  be  made  ;  in  the  meanwhile 
a  formula  which  has  at  least  a  quantitative  meaning  in  physics  and  offers 
a  complete  description  of  mass-motions  where  problems  are  set  in  terms  of 
these,  has  the  preference.  (4)  Finally  Newton's  laws  of  motion  are  not 
stated  in  a  single  formula.  Although  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  what 
makes  a  formula  '  single, '  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  aesthetic  value  of 
such  '  conservation '  and  '  minima '  formulas  as  have  been  suggested 
to  replace  the  Newtonian  'laws.' 

Without  following  Hertz's  order  of  treatment,  the  reviewer  has  tried  to 
set  forth  the  chief  motives  that  have  impelled  modern  students  of  mechan- 
ics to  work  from  the  transformation  of  energy  point  of  view,  and  some  at 
least  to  abandon  the  concept  of  action-at-a-distance.  Hertz  himself  goes 
a  step  further.  A  difficulty,  he  feels,  lies  in  introducing  the  concept  of 
energy  in  its  most  general  form  at  the  very  first  stage  of  our  development. 
How  define  it,  if  we  have  set  aside  the  Newtonian  order  of  procedure  in 
which  work  and  energy  presuppose  the  independent  definition  of  force  ? 
It  is  this  consideration  that  leads  him  to  set  up  a  new  axiom  modeled  after 
the  various  integral  formulae,  but  in  which  the  'dimensions,'  space,  time, 
and  mass,  appear  singly  or  in  easily  definable  combinations.  This  axiom 
is  embodied  in  the  statement :  "  Every  natural  motion  of  an  independent 
material  system  consists  herein,  that  the  system  follows  with  uniform  velo- 
city one  of  its  straightest  paths.  .  .  .  The  law  condenses  into  a  single 
statement  the  usual  law  of  inertia  and  Gauss's  Principle  of  Least  Con- 
straint." (p.  27.) 

As  to  the  influence  of  Hertz's  Principles  upon  the  contemporary  treat- 
ment of  mechanics,  it  would  appear  that  most  writers  are  content  to  follow 
Helmholtz's  example  in  waiting  for  time  to  prove  its  utility.  It  is  noticea- 
ble, however,  that  Helmholtz  himself,  in  his  Vorlesungen  ub.  d.  theoretische 
Physik  (1898),  goes  to  the  extreme  in  treating  'rigid  connections'  within 
a  system  as  special  cases  of  internal  forces,  which,  for  convenience  and 
with  approximate  correctness  only,  may  be  supposed  absolutely  to  prevent 
distortion.  Hertz  is  at  some  pains  to  show  that  the  question  at  issue  here  is 
one  of  fact  (pp.  40  ff.).  The  reviewer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  point  de- 
serves the  attention  of  metaphysicians  as  a  significant  and  clear-cut  problem 
in  scientific  method.  For  the  rest,  the  Introduction  to  the  Principles  offers 
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splendid  material  to  the  student  of  method,  who  is  interested  in  the  history 
and  fate  of  axioms. 

E.  A.  SINGER,  JR. 

Introduction  a  la   vie  de  V  esprit.       Par  LEON  BRUNSCHVIGG.       Paris, 

Alcan,  1900. — pp.  175. 

The  preface  and  table  of  contents  of  this  volume  give  so  clear  an  indi- 
cation of  its  purpose,  that  they  may  well  be  quoted.  "Philosophy,"  we 
are  told,  "is  the  methodical  reflection  of  the  spirit  upon  itself."  It  there- 
fore "demands  only  the  inner  witness  of  the  thinking  being,"  and  "is 
accessible  to  every  man  who  brings  to  it  attention,  so  that  an  exposition  of 
it  suffices"  (il  suffit  qii  elle  soit  expos'ee).  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Pro- 
fessor Brunschvigg  briefly  outlines  what  is  virtually  a  system  of  idealistic 
philosophy. 

The  first  chapter  on  ' '  The  Conscious  Life  "  is  a  compact  and  able  little 
summary  of  psychological  doctrine,  upon  a  somewhat  shifting  basis.  Many 
assertions,  like  the  definition  of  spirit  (pp.  37,  46)  as  a  "  totalite  des  idees," 
indicate  a  Humian  foundation  of  Braunschvigg's  psychology;  but  the 
underlying  tendency  of  the  discussion  is  toward  the  treatment  of  psychol- 
ogy as  a  doctrine  of  the  activity  of  spirit,  whose  distinguishing  functions  are 
analysis  and  synthesis. 

The  second  chapter,  treating  of  ' '  The  Scientific  Life, ' '  is  the  least  satis- 
factory of  the  book,  but  this  is  not  surprising  when  one  remembers  that  the 
idealist  is  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  least  successful  in  his  discussion 
of  nature  philosophy.  The  total  lack  of  any  consideration  of  causality  is 
the  most  curious  feature  of  the  book  ;  the  definition  of  space  as  ' '  relation 
of  exteriority  "  is  a  mere  tautology  ;  the  doctrine  of  time  as  succession 
lacks  any  reference  to  the  connection  between  time  and  causality  ;  and, 
finally,  the  teaching  that  time,  like  space,  is  a  form  of  the  outer  world  is 
in  obvious  opposition  to  the  assertions  of  the  book  itself  that  the  conscious 
life  is  a  succession  of  ideas. 

The  latter  chapters  are  the  best  of  the  book,  direct,  graceful,  and  often 
effective  in  style,  and  alive  with  what  the  author  calls  ' '  la  fecondite 
morale. ' '  The  aesthetic  life  is  defined,  after  the  manner  of  Schopenhauer, 
as  "the  unity  of  the  spirit  with  the  object  of  its  contemplation,"  and  a 
consequent  "interruption  of  the  individuality."  This  loss  of  individuality 
in  the  aesthetic  experience  is,  however,  distinguished,  with  fine  discrimina- 
tion, from  personal  sympathy  in  which  "  we  preserve  all  our  will  and  sub- 
ordinate it  to  that  of  another  ' ' ;  whereas  in  the  aesthetic  appreciation  of  the 
characters  of  fiction  ' '  we  are  Hamlet,  Berenice,  Eugenie  Grandet — we 
disappear  to  become  other  selves."  It  is  through  this  interruption  of  the 
individuality,  the  author  teaches,  that  "  beauty  transforms  the  soul  which 
has  created  it ' '  and  that  ' '  sympathy  is  born  within  us. "  "  Without  doubt, ' ' 
he  adds,  "the  sympathy  born  of  beauty  is  ...  a  platonic  and  inactive 
admiration,  almost  a  form  of  egotism,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  a  necessary  in- 
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troduction  to  the  knowledge  of  humanity.     And  thus  beauty  initiates  us 
into  humanity." 

The  moral  philosophy  of  the  book  combines  a  Kantian  doctrine  of 
freedom  with  the  teaching,  more  characteristic  of  later  systems,  of  the 
moral  world  as  a  universe  of  inter-related  selves.  The  essence  of  the 
moral  life  is  freedom,  which  is  alike  a  "mode  of  decision,"  and  "the  end 
of  action"  (p.  123)  ;  but  such  spiritual  freedom  is  impossible  to  us  unless 
we  "envelop  humanity  in  our  will  of  freedom."  Thus  the  law  of  morality 
is  no  external  authority,  but  the  "bond  which  unites  the  individual  to  hu- 
manity." The  discussion  in  the  final  chapter  of  the  religious  life  is  a 
brilliant  illustration  of  the  common  tendency  to  confuse  religion,  which  is 
a  personal  relation,  either  with  philosophical  reflection  or  with  moral  activ- 
ity. The  first  of  these  confusions  is  manifest  in  the  suggestion  that  religion 
is  the  recognition  of  that  fundamental  unity  which  ' '  has  no  need  of  raison 
d'etre,  because  "it  is  raison  d^etre"  ;  the  second  appears  in  the  definition 
of  religious  thought  as  une  volonte  de  perfection  spirituelle"  (p.  166);  both 
recur  in  the  implication  (p.  195)  that  the  ideal  of  the  religious  life  is  the 
communion  of  all  beings  in  the  principle  of  unity. 

In  conclusion,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  question  the  effective  utility  of  the 
book.  The  idealist  in  philosophy  will  find,  to  be  sure,  a  brilliant  and  often 
forcible  statement  of  doctrines  which  he  already  believes  ;  but  the  opponent 
of  these  doctrines  encounters  hardly  a  trace  of  argument,  and  is  unlikely 
to  admit  that  the  mere  exposition  of  idealism  is  an  adequate  proof  of  it. 
The  book  is  of  little  use  to  the  professional  reader,  because  of  its  lack  of 
historical  comment  and  its  almost  total  suppression  of  argument ;  and  its 
condensation  unfits  it  for  the  use  of  the  young  student  except  as  a  sum- 
mary of  more  detailed  expositions  or  lectures.  There  are  indications  that 
this  was  its  original  use. 

MARY  WHITON  CALKINS. 

Problems  in  Ethics  or  Grounds  for  a   Code  of  Rules  for  Moral  Conduct. 

By  JOHN  STEINFORT  KEDNEY.     New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons,  1900. — pp.  vi,  252. 

One  finds  it  difficult  to  know  just  what  to  say  about  the  value  of  a  book 
of  this  sort.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  who  has 
written  extendedly  on  theology,  and  has  devoted  a  good  deal  of  study, 
apparently,  to  German  metaphysics.  His  conclusions  on  the  subject  of 
ethics  are  contained  in  the  present  volume,  which,  though  not  written  pri- 
marily for  this  purpose,  the  author  hopes  may  be  of  use  as  a  text  book. 
It  is,  however,  of  no  possible  value  for  teaching  purposes.  Its  style  is  that 
of  the  preacher  rather  than  the  teacher  or  controversial  writer  ;  that  is,  it  is 
the  style  of  the  man  who  has  been  used  to  expressing  himself  according  to 
his  own  fancy,  not  of  the  man  who  has  been  compelled  to  make  sure  that 
he  was  understood.  Moreover,  the  structure  of  the  book  is  unsystematic  ; 
the  chapters  have  no  organic  relation  to  one  another.  There  is  practically 
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no  reference  to  current  writers  on  ethics,  unless  one  excepts  some  unim- 
portant notes  on  T.  H.  Green,  apparently  the  author's  marginal  comments 
on  scattered  passages,  which  are  inserted  as  an  appendix. 

Dr.  Kedney's  ethical  theory  is,  in  brief,  that  the  true  end  of  moral  action 
is  the  realization  of  "a  commonwealth  of  loving  spirits,"  and  that  the 
assumption  of  such  an  end  postulates  freedom,  immortality,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  personal  Deity.  The  problem  of  freedom  is  less  adequately 
treated  than  the  other  two  ;  but  the  ground  for  the  whole  system  is,  of 
course,  that  nothing  else  will  fully  satisfy  the  soul's  cravings.  In  the  later 
chapters  the  author  enters  further  into  the  realm  of  theology,  and  endeavors 
to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  an  implication  of  his  ethical 
svstem.  '  The  best  part  of  the  book  is  perhaps  the  chapter  on  '  The  Moral 
Idea.'  It  is  odd  to  find,  among  the  topics  considered  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  mentioned  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  ' '  Evidence  against  the 
assertion  that  the  late  Edgar  A.  Poe  was  without  the  consciousness  of 
moral  responsibility  brought  from  his  poem  'Ulalmus.'  '  It  would  be 
unfair,  however,  to  cite  this  as  in  any  way  typical  of  the  book,  which, 
despite  its  defects,  has  a  dignity  of  spirit  and  style  that  compels  one  to 
respect  it  as  the  work  of  a  thoughtful  and  reverent  mind. 

MARGARET  FLOY  WASHBURN. 

Wille  und  Erkenntnis.     Philosophische  Essays.     Von  ROBERT  SCHELL- 
WIEN.     Hamburg,  Alfred  Janssen,  1899. — pp.  122. 

Wille  und  Erkenntnis  is  the  name  given  by  its  author  to  a  collec- 
tion of  essays  upon  various  subjects,  all  of  which  in  one  way  or  another 
throw  light  upon  his  general  philosophical  position.  If  one  remembers 
that  extreme  condensation  is  nearly  alway  productive  of  inaccuracy, 
Schellwien's  position  may  be  described  somewhat  as  follows:  There  is 
nothing  more  self-evident  to  me  than  that  I  will.  The  will  is  in  itself  both 
aspects  of  knowledge,  for  it  is  at  once  knower  and  known.  It  is  the  source 
of  all  human  knowledge,  and  also  of  all  action  resulting  therefrom.  The 
will  is  the  absolute  side  of  man.  If  he  were  only  will,  he  would  be  the 
cause  of  everything,  and  subject  to  no  ignorance  ;  but  since  he  is  also  an 
individual,  related  to  other  individuals,  upon  that  side  he  is  limited  and 
dependent  upon  something  other  than  himself.  The  relation  between 
these  two,  the  absolute  and  the  individual  will,  furnishes  at  once  the  prob- 
lem and  the  explanation  of  the  different  questions  raised  by  philosophy. 

Of  the  nine  essays,  all  save  one,  entitled  Wille  und  Erkenntnis  im 
gemeinen  (gesunden}  Menschenverstand  (common  sense],  have  been  pre- 
viously published.  There  is  little  to  be  said  of  them  individually.  If  one 
accepts  the  general  standpoint  from  which  they  are  written,  they  form  an 
interesting  confirmation  ;  while  opponents  will  naturally  choose  Schell- 
wien's more  systematic  publications  as  a  basis  for  criticism. 

GRACE  NEAL  DOLSON. 
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Monistische  Gottes-  und  Weltanschauung.  Versuch  einer  idealistischen 
Begriindung  des  Monismus  auf  dem  Boden  der  Wirklichkeit.  Von  J. 
SACK.  Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1899. — pp.  278. 
The  metaphysical  standpoint  of  this  work,  to  an  exposition  and  defence 
of  which  the  first  section  is  given,  is  essentially  that  of  Fechner  and  Paul- 
sen.  Insight  into  the  nature  of  reality  is  closed  to  the  logical  reason,  since 
our  knowledge  moves  within  the  limits  of  space  and  time,  and  so  of  mere 
phenomena,  but  by  analogy  we  may  conceive  it  to  exist  as  conscious  spirit ; 
all  things  that  appear  to  us  phenomenally  as  objects  in  space  are  possessed 
of  soul  life,  and  find  their  unity  within  the  all-embracing  consciousness  of 
God.  Ultimate  existence  is  thus  a  unitary  self-conscious  spirit,  though  we 
are  frequently  warned  not  to  suppose  we  know  the  nature  of  Spirit ;  in  its 
ultimate  form  it  is  entirely  incommensurable  with  our  own  consciousness, 
and  terms  used  to  describe  it  must  not  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense.  The 
section  may  be  recommended  as  one  of  the  clearest  and  completest  state- 
ments of  the  theory  within  a  brief  compass  to  be  found.  The  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  book  is,  however,  the  attempt  to  sum  up  the  main  facts 
of  experience  in  a  concrete  scheme  of  development.  The  metaphysical 
problem,  as  to  how  a  development  through  grades  of  reality  can  be  made  to 
connect  with  an  eternally  complete  and  non-temporal  existence,  there  is  no 
effort  to  solve,  but  the  author's  monism  supplies  a  general  formula  in  the 
law  of  advance  in  organization,  in  which  the  opposing  moments  of  unity 
and  the  manifold  are  continually  appearing  in  the  attractive  and  repulsive, 
the  individualistic  and  organic  or  social,  the  conservative  and  progressive 
forces  and  tendencies  in  the  outer  and  in  the  spiritual  world.  Here  also 
there  is  no  great  pretense  of  novelty,  but  the  standpoint  of  the  writer  en- 
ables him  to  bring  together  and  interpret  suggestively  a  large  number  oif 
facts.  The  second  section  deals  with  the  evolution  from  the  inorganic  to 
the  organic  world,  culminating  in  man,  and  of  the  intellectual  powers  in 
man  himself.  The  ultimate  ground  of  this  advance  is  of  course  teleolog- 
ical :  the  inner  life  of  conscious  impulse  which  constitutes  things  is  continu- 
ally pressing  in  the  direction  of  the  larger  synthesis  which  implicitly  it  in- 
volves, while  the  opposing  moment  of  individuality  nails  each  result  that  is 
won,  and  preserves  it  as  a  basis  for  further  advance,  as  new  obstacles  give 
rise  to  new  activities  and  organs.  The  immediate  occasion  for  the  specifi- 
cally human  development  lies  in  the  differentiation  of  the  organs  of  move- 
ment, which  at  once  requires  man  to  make  up  in  intellectual  capacity  what 
he  has  lost  in  brute  physical  strength  and  speed,  and  which  also  gives  him, 
in  the  hand,  an  instrument  his  intellect  can  use.  Accompanying  changes 
in  the  neck  and  head  make,  on  the  one  hand,  speech  possible,  and  this  in 
turn  reacts  .upon  the  further  growth  of  the  intellectual  powers  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  upright  position  gives  that  free  outlook  over  the  indefinitely 
extended  world,  which  conditions  the  rise  of  the  aesthetic  and  religious  feel- 
ings. The  same  physical  weakness  of  man,  along  with  the  fact  of  the 
lengthened  period  of  infancy,  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  community  life  out 
of  which  morality  grows. 
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To  these  three  additional  phases  of  experience — art,  morality,  and  re- 
ligion— the  final  three  sections  are  devoted.  The  aesthetic  sense  is  a  social 
product,  arising  in  connection  with  some  such  feeling  as  vanity  ;  the  vari- 
ous arts  are  traced  to  their  roots  in  the  social  life,  and  the  principles  of  their 
development  sketched.  The  general  formula  for  the  beautiful,  under  the 
main  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  manifold  is  :  harmony  by  means  of  sym- 
metry, giving  rise  to  an  aesthetic  pleasure  by  arousing  the  spirit  to  an  ac- 
tivity of  the  nature  of  play.  From  this  follows  again  the  principle  of  many- 
sidedness,  ease  of  comprehension,  and  novelty,  by  which  this  movement  of 
the  spirit  is  heightened,  while  the  great  enemy  of  aesthetic  pleasure  is  cus- 
tom. Morality  also  is  a  social  product,  and  consists  essentially  in  the  al- 
truism which  rises  on  the  basis  of  the  feeling  of  solidarity  generated  by 
primitive  conditions,  and  whose  ground  and  guarantee  of  ultimate  success 
lies  in  the  unity  of  the  world  consciousness.  The  interpretation  of  the 
moral  history  of  the  race,  as  the  opposition  between  this  principle  and 
man' s  natural  egoism,  and  the  application  to  present  social  problems,  is  in- 
terestingly carried  out.  Religion,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  purely  psycholog- 
ical origin.  An  acute  criticism  of  prevalent  theories  leads  to  what  is  essen- 
tially the  theory  of  Max  Muller.  From  this  conception  of  an  infinite  power, 
crystallized  in  particular  through  the  phenomena  of  thunder  storms,  the 
effort  is  made  to  derive  the  features  of  historical  religions  by  showing  the 
gradual  interjection  into  this  pure  monism  of  the  elements  of  personal  fear 
and  desire — a  process  which  among  other  things  the  rise  of  the  priesthood 
in  particular  tended  to  accelerate.  The  essence  of  religion  is  found  in  the 
feeling  of  the  sublime,  and  so  involves  a  return  to  the  primitive  religious 
conception,  in  connection  with  a  scientifically  established  monism  in  which 
religion  becomes  identified  with  morality  and  aesthetics. 

A.  K.  ROGERS. 

La  Dottrina  della  Volonta  nella  Psicologia  inglese  dal  Hobbes  fino  ai 
Tempi  nostri.  PIETRO  SCIASCIA.  G.  Spinnato,  Palermo. — pp.  xi,  169. 
This  work  gives  as  full  a  review  as  could  be  expected  of  the  theories 
of  the  will  in  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  Hartley,  Priestley,  Erasmus  Darwin, 
Brown,  the  Mills,  Bain,  and  Spencer.  In  general,  the  authors  are  criticised 
on  account  of  their  inaccurate  introspection,  in  so  far  as  they  confuse  the 
pure  psychical  activity  of  the  will  with  simple  tendency,  with  passion,  with 
appetition,  with  desire,  or  with  muscular  force.  On  more  philosophical 
grounds,  their  work  is  objectionable  because  each  assumes  as  rigorous  con- 
trol of  cause  and  effect  within  the  mental  world  as  without  in  the  physical 
universe.  Determinism  is  accepted,  therefore,  without  sufficient  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  that  would  confirm  or  deny  it.  Everywhere  throughout 
the  book  there  is  deprecation  of  the  tendency  in  the  English  school  to 
emphasize  the  physiological  side  of  the  voluntary  act,  and  to  exclude  any 
reference  to  a  psychical  dynamism.  In  fact,  the  purpose  of  the  work  is  to 
refute  the  determinism  of  the  English  school,  and  to  establish  the  doctrine 
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of  libertarianism.  This  purpose  becomes  much  clearer  in  the  appendix, 
where  the  positive  views  of  the  writer  are  given,  and  a  summary  of  his 
position,  which  the  author  promises  to  develop  more  fully  in  a  book  still  to 
be  published.  In  brief,  the  author  takes  the  standpoint  of  the  modern 
doctrine  of  relationism,  that  the  elements  of  mind  are  real  only  as  they 
are  united,  and  vigorously  condemns  the  atomistic  doctrines  of  the  Associ- 
ationists.  We  must  think  of  mind  as  a  unity,  in  which  every  part  is  acted 
upon  by  every  other  part.  But  after  he  has  asserted  this  general  law,  and 
has  positively  affirmed  his  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  parallelism,  he 
turns  about  and  insists  that  the  will  is  the  result  of  psychical  force,  or  of  a 
tension  that  is  undetermined,  and  that  this  acts  with  or  through  the  physi- 
ological organism  to  produce  its  effect.  "  The  law  of  mind  is  not  the  law 
of  association,  but  the  law  of  solidarity."  More  concretely,  there  results 
from  this  law  the  existence  of  a  centralization  that  is  as  physiological  as  the 
cerebrum,  and  as  psychical  as  the  ego.  From  the  union  of  these  two 
centers  we  have  the  connection  of  the  physical  and  the  mental.  The 
author's  many  confused  statements  as  to  the  relation  of  body  and  mind  are 
inexplicable;  but  it  is  possible  to  see  how  he  can  derive  the  conclusion  that 
the  will  is  free  from  his  premises  if  we  understand  that  by  freedom  is  meant 
merely  psychical,  as  opposed  to  physical,  determinism.  This  is  seen  in  the 
criticism  of  Priestley.  There  it  is  stated  that  Priestley's  confession  that  he 
changed  from  libertarianism  to  determinism  as  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions proves  that  the  will  is  free;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
external  environment  apart  from  the  will  that  would  produce  this  change  in 
belief.  Even  more  clearly  a  passage  in  the  conclusion,  dealing  with  the 
argument  for  determinism  from  the  uniformity  of  human  action,  bears  out 
the  same  inference  (p.  131).  Here  he  argues  that  the  uniformity  may  be  a 
uniformity  in  the  action  of  the  will,  due  to  physiological  and  psychological 
heredity  and  the  progressive  development  of  psychical  activity  under  the 
influence  of  favorable  or  unfavorable  circumstances,  and  due,  therefore,  to 
the  limitations  which  are  naturally  correlated  with  differences  in  the  power 
of  the  will.  According  to  our  author,  then,  one  is  free  when  one  acts 
from  motive,  determined  when  there  is  no  conscious  recognition  of  the 
motive. 

It  is  evident  that  the  whole  discussion  merely  proves  that  what  is  pop- 
ularly known  as  will  has  psychological  correlates,  or  is  a  mental  process; 
what  the  conditions  of  the  will  may  be,  or  whether  it  is  free  or  determined 
in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  terms,  is  not  even  raised  to  say  nothing  of  be- 
ing settled. 

W.  B.  PILLSBURY. 

Classificazione    della    Scienze.     Di    CAMILLO   TRIVERO.     Ulrico    Hoefli, 

Milano,  1899. — pp.  xii,  292. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  new  classification  of  the  sciences  on 
the  basis  of  inductive  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  science  as  a  whole,  and 
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of  the  scope  ordinarily  covered  by  the  different  sciences.  All  the  earlier 
methods  of  classification  are  said  to  be  at  fault,  either  because  they  are  not 
based  upon  an  adequate  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  science,  or  because 
they  look  at  science  exclusively  from  the  subjective  or  exclusively  from  the 
objective  standpoint. 

Science  is  defined  as  the  discipline  that  treats  of  truth  of  whatever  kind 
and  wherever  found.  It  is  opposed  to  art,  whose  end  is  the  beautiful,  to 
religion,  that  strives  after  holiness,  and  to  morality,  whose  aim  is  goodness. 
We  cannot  define  truth  nor  mark  off  its  limits  with  any  accuracy  because 
different  phases  are  important  under  different  circumstances  and  for  differ- 
ent people.  We  can  merely  say  that  the  subject  matter  of  science  is  truth 
as  it  appears  to  men  of  all  kinds  and  at  all  times. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  doctrine  and  its  ap- 
plication. The  principle  of  division  that  is  finally  determined  upon  is  on 
its  subjective  side  dependent  upon  the  relations  of  time  and  space,  and 
upon  the  universality  and  individuality  of  the  subject  matter.  From  this 
principle  of  division  there  result  three  large  groups,  history  and  geography, 
science  proper,  and  philosophy.  Each  of  these  differ  from  the  others  in  the 
way  in  which  it  treats  its  subject  matter,  though  the  subject  matter  itself 
is,  or  may  be,  common  to  all.  History  and  geography  deal  with  events 
in  time  and  space  as  individual  facts  ;  science  proper  also  deals  with  facts 
in  time  and  space,  but  for  it  each  event  is  regarded  as  a  type  of  all  events 
of  a  class,  while  philosophy  does  not  treat  of  events  in  time  and  space, 
but  with  their  universal  and  eternal  aspects.  No  one  of  these  groups 
could  stand  alone,  but  each  depends  upon  the  others  and  would  be  impos- 
sible without  them. 

In  the  second  part,  the  application,  the  objective  principles  of  classifica- 
tion are  considered.  First  among  the  sciences  stands  the  members  of  the 
rational  group  :  logic,  mathematics,  and  mechanics  ;  then  come  the  experi- 
mental sciences,  physics  and  chemistry.  Both  of  these  groups  may  be 
applied  everywhere  in  nature.  These  have  no  direct  analogies  in  history 
or  geography,  but  are  at  the  basis  of  many  of  the  philosophical  problems. 
Then  come  the  natural  sciences  which  give  full  play  to  the  system  of  the 
author.  All  the  natural  sciences  on  the  objective  side  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups,  according  as  they  deal  with  inorganic,  and  with  organic  phe- 
nomena, or  with  super-organic  phenomena,  the  products  of  the  human  mind 
treated  as  historic  facts.  Each  of  these  groups  and  many  of  their  subdivi- 
sions give  rise  to  historical,  to  geographical,  to  scientific,  and  to  philosophical 
problems.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  go  into  the  detail  of  the  classi- 
fication, but  this  will  serve  to  point  out  its  strong  and  its  weak  points. 
In  conclusion,  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  still  inconsistencies 
in  the  placing  of  individual  sciences,  there  is  no  doubt  that  new  criteria  for 
division  are  brought  to  light  by  the  discussion  that  will  be  of  great  help  to 
any  future  worker  in  the  same  field. 

W.  B.  PILLSBURY. 
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NOTES. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  in  Montreal  on  September  I4th,  after 
an  operation  for  calculus,  of  Thomas  Davidson,  the  well-known  author  and 
lecturer.  Born  sixty  years  ago  in  Scotland,  near  Fetterangus  in  Aberdeen- 
shire,  a  graduate  at  twenty,  with  the  highest  honors,  of  the  local  university, 
for  several  years  rector  of  the  old  Aberdeen  Grammar  School,  then  travel- 
ing extensively,  an  eager  student  of  philosophy  and  letters,  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  he  came  to  this  country  in  1867,  a  young  man  of  brilliant 
attainments,  of  unbounded  energy,  and,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  of  the 
personal  qualities  of  leadership.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  has  been 
identified,  mostly  as  an  independent  and  originating  force,  with  a  variety 
of  movements  pertaining  to  the  higher  culture  in  America.  In  the  days  of 
the  old  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  he  was  among  its  most  prominent 
leaders,  and  when  that  stopped,  he  conducted  for  a  number  of  years  a 
similar  school  of  his  own  in  Farmington,  Conn.  This  subsequently  gave 
place  to  the  Glenmore  School  'of  the  Culture  Sciences  in  Keene  Valley  in 
the  Adirondacks,  an  enterprise  dear  to  Mr.  Davidson's  heart,  for  he  had 
hoped  to  realize  in  it  something  of  his  ideal  of  free  individual  life  in  the  re- 
lationships of  a  rationally  ordered  community.  Glenmore  has  been  for 
years  virtually  his  home  ;  here  he  had  his  house  and  his  books,  and  here 
he  is  buried.  His  contributions  to  philosophy  include  a  work  on  Rosmini's 
Philosophical  System,  the  translation  of  Rosmini's  Psychology,  and  numer- 
ous essays  and  translations  in  the  philosophical  journals.  He  also  published 
many  works  relating  to  literature,  social  reform,  religion,  and  education, 
the  last  a  History  of  Education,  appearing  only  a  few  months  ago.  He 
had  been  for  a  number  of  years  engaged  on  a  great  work  on  the  history  of 
Medievalism,  and  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  it,  as  there  is  probably  no  one  left  in  America  so  competent  to  ex- 
pound the  significance  of  that  period  of  human  culture.  Mr.  Davidson's 
remarkable  linguistic  attainments,  his  vast  erudition,  and  the  versatility  of 
his  mind  were  a  constant  source  of  wonder  to  his  friends.  He  had  in  him 
the  making  of  a  great  scholar,  and,  had  he  been  more  of  a  specialist,  might 
have  left  behind  him  a  monumental  work  of  enduring  fame.  As  it  was,  he 
was  by  choice  and  temperament  primarily  a  philosophically  inspired  teacher, 
aiming,  on  the  basis  of  persistently  renewe.d  reflection  on  the  nature  of 
things,  and  patient  study  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  literature,  art,  sci- 
ence, religion,  of  civilized  humanity,  to  develop  insight  into  the  spiritual 
universe,  and  to  promote  the  individual  and  social  freedom  connected  there- 
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with.     He  has  left  behind  him  the  memory  of  a  large,  strong,  high-minded, 
generous  personality  of  quickening  and  enriching  influence. 

H.  N.  GARDINER. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Sidgwick,  who  recently 
retired  from  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Cambridge.  It  is 
only  a  few  months  since  Professor  Sidgwick  was  compelled  by  failing  health 
to  vacate  a  chair  in  which  he  had  rendered  conspicuous  service,  and  it  was 
hoped  by  his  friends  that  a  period  of  complete  rest  would  restore  him  to 
health  ;  but  the  expectation  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Professor  Sidgwick 
was  born  at  Skipton,  in  Yorkshire,  sixty-two  years  ago.  He  was  educated 
at  Rugby  under  Dr.  Tait,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his 
successor  ;  and  from  Rugby  he  went  up  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
His  career  at  the  University  was  full  of  promise  from  the  first  ;  he  became 
Fellow  of  his  college  in  1859,  was  one  of  the  college  lecturers  for  sixteen 
years,  and  in  1875  was  appointed  Praelector  in  Moral  and  Political  Phi- 
losophy. In  1883  he  was  appointed  to  the  Knightsbridge  Professorship. 
His  principal  writings  include  :  The  Methods  of  Ethics,  Outlines  of  the 
History  of  Ethics,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  and  The  Elements  of 
Politics. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  June,  the  I5oth  anniversary  of  his  dismissal, 
the  memory  of  Jonathan  Edwards  was  honored  in  the  First  Church  in 
Northampton,  Mass.,  by  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet  containing  a  life-size  fig- 
ure of  the  philosopher-theologian  in  bronze.  The  presentation  speech  was 
made  by  Professor  H.  N.  Gardiner,  of  Smith  College,  Chairman  of  the 
Memorial  Committee,  and  greetings  were  brought  by  Professor  G.  P.  Fisher 
from  Yale,  where  Edwards  graduated  and  taught,  and  by  Professor  A.  T. 
Ormond  from  Princeton,  where,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  president. 
The  principal  addresses  were  made  by  Professor  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Professor  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  of  Andover,  and  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon, 
of  Boston.  Dr.  Allen  spoke  of  the  place  of  Edwards  in  history,  Dr.  Smyth 
of  the  influence  of  Edwards  on  the  spiritual  life  of  New  England,  and  Dr. 
Gordon  of  the  significance  of  Edwards  to-day.  It  is  expected  that  these 
addresses,  together  with  other  matter  pertaining  to  the  celebration,  will 
shortly  be  published. 

Dr.  R.  Latta,  Assistant  in  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's, 
has  lately  been  appointed  to  fill  the  chair  at  Aberdeen  made  vacant  by 
Professor  Sorley's  acceptance  of  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Arthur  Fairbanks,  who  last  year  was  Acting  Professor  of  Ancient 
and  Mediaeval  Philosophy  at  Cornell  University,  has  been  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  department  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 
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Dr.  Albert  Lefevre  has  been  appointed  an  Instructor  in  Philosophy  in 
Cornell  University. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  appointed  Boyd  Bode  (Ph.D.,  Cornell) 
Assistant  in  Philosophy. 

At  Butler  College,  Dr.  A.  K.  Rogers  has  been  appointed  Acting  Professor 
of  Philosophy  to  succeed  Dr.  A.  S.  Ames,  who  has  resigned. 
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